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PREFACE. 

The  appearance  of  a  treatise  like  the  present,  on  a 
subject  on  which  so  many  works  of  merit  already 
exist,  may  be  thought  to  require  some  explanation. 

It  might  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  no 
existing  treatise  on  Political  Economy  contains  the 
latest  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  the 
theoiy  of  the  subject.  Many  new  ideas,  and  new 
applications  of  ideas,  have  been  elicited  by  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  last-^w  years,  especially  those  on 
Cun^ency,  on  Foreign  Trade,  and  on  the  important 
topics  connected  more  or  less  intimately  with  Colo- 
nization: and  there  seems  reason  that  the  field  of 
Political  Economy  should  be  re-surveyed  in  its 
whole  extent,  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  incorporating 
the  results  of  these  speculations,  and  bringing  them 
into  harmony  with  the  principles  previously  laid 
down  by  the  best  thinkers  on  the  subject.  ..*  - 
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To  supply,  however,  these  deficiencies  in  former 
treatises  beanug  a  similar  title,  is  not  the  sole,  or 
even  the  principal  oliject  wljich  the  Author  has  in 
view.  The  design  of  the  book  is  different  from  that 
of  any  treatise  on  Political  Economy  which  has  been 
produced  in  England  since  the  work  of  Adam 
Smith. 

The  most  characteristic  qnality  of  that  work,  and 
the  one  in  which  it  most  diffei's  from  some  others 
which  have  equalled  or  even  surpassed  it  as  mere 
expositions  of  the  general  principles  of  the  subject,  is 
that  it  invariably  associates  the  principles  with  their 
applications.  This  of  itself  implies  a  much  wider 
range  of  ideas  and  of  topics^  than  are  included  in 
political  economy,  considered  as  a  branch  of  abstract 
speculation.  For  practical  purposes,  political  econ- 
omy is  inseparably  intertwined  with  many  other 
branches  of  social  philosophy.  Except  on  matt  el's 
of  mere  detail,  there  are  perhaps  no  practical  ques- 
tions, even  among  those  which  approach  nearest  to 
the  character  of  purely  economical  questionSj  w^hich 
admit  of  being  decided  on  economical  premises  alone. 
And  it  is  because  Adam  Smith  never  loses  sight  of 
this  truth;  because,  in  his  ^^y^lications  of  Political 
Economy,  he  perpetually  appeals  to  other  and  often 
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far  Jari^ei'  eonsideratioDS  than  pure  Political  Economy 
affords — that  he  gives  that  well-gTOimded  feeling  of 
command  over  the  principles  of  the  subject  for  pur- 
poses of  practice,  owing  to  which  the  '*  Wealth  of 
Nations,"  alone  among  treatises  on  Political  Econ- 
omy, has  not  only  been  popular  with  general  readers, 
but  has  impressed  itself  strongly  on  the  minds  of 
men  of  the  world  and  of  legislators. 

It  appears  to  the  present  writer,  that  a  work 
similar  in  its  object  and  general  conception  to  that 
of  Adam  Smith,  but  adapted  to  the  more  extended 
knowledge  and  improved  ideas  of  the  present  age,  is  • 
the  kind  of  contribution  which  Political  Economy  at 
pi-esent  requires.  The  "  Wealth  of  Nations "  is  in 
many  parts  obsolete,  and  in  all,  imperfect,  PtJitical 
Economy,  properly  so  called,  has  grown  up  almost 
from  infancy  since  the  time  of  Adam  Smith :  and  the 
philosophy  of  society,  from  which  practically  that 
eminent  thinker  never  separated  his  more  peculiar 
theme,  though  still  in  a  very  early  stage  of  its  prog- 
ress, has  advanced  many  steps  beyond  the  point  at 
which  he  left  it  No  attempt,  however,  has  yet  been 
made  to  combine  his  practical  mode  of  treating  his 
subject  with  the  increased  knowledge  since  acquired 
of  its  theory,  or  to  exhibit  the  economical  phenomena 


society  in  tue  relation 

st  social  ideas  of  the  present  time,  as  be  did,  mth 
such  admirable  success,  in  reference  to  the  philoso- 
phy of  his  centur)^ 

Such  is  the  idea  which  the  wiiter  of  the  present 
j;^ork  has  kept  before  him.  To  succeed  even  pai-- 
tially  in  realizing  it,  would  be  a  sufficiently  useful 
achievement,  to  induce  him  to  incur  willingly  all  the 
chances  of  failure.  It  is  requisite,  however,  to  add, 
that  although  his  object  is  practical,  and,  as  far  as 
the  nature  of  the  subject  admits,  popular,  he  has  not 
•  attempted  to  purchase  either  of  those  advantages  by 
the  sacrifice  of  strict  scientific  reasoninsf.  Thoue^h  he 
desires  that  his  treatise  should  be  more  than  a  mere 
exposition  of  the  abstract  doctrines  of  Political  Econ- 
omy, he  is  also  desirous  that  such  an  exposition 
should  be  found  in  it. 

^     The  present  fifth  edition  has  been  revised  through- 

^out,  and  the  facts,  on  several  subjects,  brought  down 

to  a  later  date  than  in   the  former  editions.     Audi 

ional  arguments  and  illustrations  have  been  inserted 

rhere  they  seemed  necessary,  but  not  in  general  at 

ly  considerable  length, 
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POLITICAL   ECONOMY^ 


PRELBIINARY  REMARKS. 


In  every  departraent  of  human  affairs,  Practice  long 
precedes  Science :  systematic  enquiry  into  the  modes  of 
action  of  the  powers  of  nature,  is  the  tardy  product  of  a 
long  course  of  efforts  to  ixse  those  powers  for  practical  ends. 
The  conceptio!!,  accordingly,  of  Political  Economy  as  a 
branch  of  science,  is  extremely  modern  ;  hut  the  suhject 
with  which  its  enquiries  are  conversant  has  in  all  ages 
necessarily  eonstitutecl  one  of  the  chief  practical  interests  of 
mankind,  uud,  in  some,  a  most  nndnly  engrossing  one. 

That  subject  is  Wealth.  Writei's  on  Political  Economy 
profess  to  teach,  or  to  investigate,  the  nature  of  Wealth,  and 
the  laws  of  its  production  and  distribution :  including, 
directly  or  remotely,  the  operation  of  all  the  causes  by 
which  the  condition  of  mankind,  or  of  any  society  of  human 
beings,  in  respect  to  this  nuiversal  object  of  human  desire, 
is  mad©  prosperous  or  the  reveme.  Not  that  any  treatise 
on  Pohtical  Economy  can  discuss  or  even  enumerate  all 
these  causes ;  but  it  undertakes  to  set  foi-th  as  much  as  is 
known  of  the  laws  and  piinciples  according  to  which  they 
operate. 
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Every  one  hae  a  notion,  suffit-iently  (correct  for  common 
pui^poses,  of  what  is  meant  by  wealtli.  The  enqniries  which 
relate  to  it  are  in  no  danger  of  being  contbimded  with  those 
relating  to  any  other  of  the  great  human  interests.  All 
know  that  it  is  one  thing  to  be  rieh,  tmother  tbnig  to  be 
enlightened,  brave,  or  humane ;  that  the  ciueations  how  a 
nation  is  made  wealthy,  and  liow  it  is  made  free,  or  vir- 
tuous, or  eminent  in  literature,  in  tlic  fine  aits,  in  arms,  or 
in  polity,  are  totally  distinct  enquiries.  Those  things, 
indeed,  are  all  indii'ectly  connected,  and  react  upon  one 
another.  A  people  lias  sometimeB  hecome  free,  because  it 
had  firet  grown  wealthy ;  or  wealthy,  becauee  it  liad  first 
become  free.  Tlie  ciHied  and  hiws  of  a  people  act  power- 
fully upon  their  economical  condition  ;  and  this  again,  by 
its  influcmce  on  their  mental  develojiment  and  social  rela- 
tions, reacts  upon  their  creed  and  laws.  But  though  the 
subjects  are  in  very  close  contact,  they  are  essentially 
dift'erent,  and  have  never  been  supposed  to  be  otherwise. 

It  ia  no  part  of  the  design  of  this  treatise  to  aim  at  meta- 
physical nicety  of  definition,  wdiere  the  idetis  suggested  by  a 
term  are  already  as  determinate  as  practical  purposes  re- 
quire. But,  little  a^  it  might  be  expected  that  any  mis- 
chievous  confusion  of  ideas  coidd  take  place  on  a  suljject  so 
simple  as  tlie  question,  what  is  to  be  considered  as  wealth, 
it  is  matter  of  history  that  such  confusion  of  ideas  has  ex- 
istefl — that  theorists  and  practical  pi»]iticiaDs  have  been 
equally^  and  at  one  period  univereally,  infected  by  it,  and 
that  for  many  generations  it  gave  a  thoroughly  false  direc- 
tion to  the  policy  of  Euro|)e.  I  refer  to  the  set  of  doctrines 
designated,  since  the  time  of  Adam  Smith,  by  the  appella- 
tion of  t!ie  Mercantile  System. 

While  this  system  prevailed,  it  was  assumed,  either  ex- 
pressly or  tacitly,  in  the  whole  policy  of  nations,  that  wealtli 
consisted  solely  of  money ;  or  of  the  precious  metals,  which, 
when  not  already  in  the  state  of  money,  are  capable  of  being 
directly  converted  into  it.  According  to  the  doetrines  then 
prevalent,  whatever  tended  to  heap  up  money  or  bullion  in 
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a  country  added  to  its  wealth.  Whatever  sent  the  precious 
nietak  oot  of  a  country  impoverished  it.  If  a  country  pos- 
sessed no  gold  or  silver  mines,  the  only  industry  by  winch 
it  could  he  enriched  was  foreign  trade,  heing  the  ouly  one 
wiiich  could  bring  in  money.  Any  branch  of  trade  which 
was  supposed  to  send  out  more  money  than  it  brought  in, 
however  ample  and  valuable  might  be  the  returus  in  another 
shape,  was  looked  upon  as  a  losing  trade.  Exportation  of 
ads  M^as  favoured  and  encouraged  (even  by  means  ex- 
tremely onerous  to  the  real  resources  of  the  country),  be- 
cause, the  exported  goods  being  stipulated  to  be  paid  for  in 
money,  it  was  hoped  that  the  returns  %vould  actually  be 
made  in  gold  and  silver.  Importation  of  anything,  other 
than  the  precious  metals,  was  regarded  as  a  loss  to  the  nation 
of  the  whole  price  of  the  things  imported ;  unless  they  were 
brought  in  to  be  re-exj^orted  at  a  profit,  or  unless,  being  the 
materials  or  instruments  of  some  industry  practised  in  the 
country  itself,  they  gave  the  power  of  producing  exportable 
articles  at  smaller  cost,  and  tliereby  effecting  a  larger  ex- 
portation. Tlie  commerce  of  the  world  was  looked  upon  as 
a  struggle  among  nations,  wlu'ch  could  draw  to  itself  the 
largest  share  of  the  gold  and  silver  in  existence ;  and  in  this 
competition  no  nation  could  gain  anythiug,  except  by 
making  others  lose  as  much,  or,  at  the  least,  preventing 
them  from  gaining  it. 

It  often  ha|>pen8  that  the  nniversal  belief  of  one  age  of 
mankind — a  Itelief  from  which  no  one  was^  nor  without  an 
extraordinary  effort  of  genius  and  courage,  could  at  that  time 
be  free- — becomes  to  a  subsequent  age  so  palpable  an  aljsurd- 
ity,  that  the  only  diflSculty  tiien  is  to  imagine  how  such  a 
thing  can  ever  have  appeared  credible*  It  has  so  happened 
with  the  doctrine  that  money  is  synonymous  with  wealth. 
The  conceit  seems  too  preposterous  to  be  thought  of  as  a 
serious  opinion.  It  looks  hke  one  of  the  crude  fancies  of 
childhood,  instantly  corrected  by  a  word  from  any  grown 
person.  But  let  no  one  feel  confident  that  he  should  have 
escaped  the  delusion  if  he  had  lived  at  the  time  when  it  pre- 
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vaOed.  All  tlie  associations  eugendered  bj  common  life, 
and  by  the  ordiDary  course  of  businees,  concurred  in  favour- 
ing it.  So  long  as  tliose  associations  were  tlie  only  mediimi 
through  vrhich  the  subject  was  looked  at,  what  we  now 
thmk  BO  gross  an  absurdity  seemed  a  truism.  Once  ques- 
tioned, indeedj  it  was  doomed ;  but  no  one  was  likely  to 
think  of  questioning  it  whose  mind  had  not  become  i'aniihar 
with  certain  modes  of  stating  and  of  contemplating  econom- 
ical phenomena,  which  !mve  only  found  their  way  into  tlie 
general  understanding  through  the  influence  of  Adam  Smitli 
and  of  Ills  expositors. 

In  common  discourse^  wealth  is  always  expressed  in 
money.  If  you  ask  how  rich  a  person  is,  you  are  answered 
that  lie  has  so  many  thousand  pounds.  All  income  and 
expenditure,  all  gains  and  losses,  everything  by  which  one 
becomes  richer  or  poorer,  are  reckoned  as  tlie  coining  iu  or 
going  out  of  so  much  money.  It  is  true  that  in  the  in- 
ventory of  a  pei^son's  fortune  are  included,  not  only  the 
money  in  his  actual  possession,  or  due  to  him,  but  all  other 
articles  of  value.  These,  however,  enter,  not  in  their  own 
character,  hut  in  virtue  of  the  sums  of  money  which  they 
would  sell  for ;  and  if  they  would  sell  for  less,  their  owner 
iri  reputed  less  rich,  though  the  things  themselves  are  pre- 
cisely the  same.  It  is  true,  also,  that  people  do  not  grow 
rich  by  keeping  their  money  unused,  ami  that  they  must  l>e 
willing  to  spend  in  order  to  gain.  Those  who  enrich  them- 
selves by  commerce,  do  so  by  giving  money  for  goods  as 
well  as  goods  for  money ;  and  the  first  is  as  necessary  a  part 
of  the  process  as  the  last.  But  a  person  who  buys  goods  for 
purposes  of  gain,  does  so  to  Bell  them  again  for  money,  and 
in  the  expectation  of  receiving  more  money  than  lie  laid 
out :  to  get  money,  therefore,  seems  even  to  the  person  him- 
self the  ultimate  end  of  the  whole.  It  often  happens  that 
he  is  not  paid  in  money,  but  in  something  else ;  having 
bought  goods  to  a  value  equivalent,  which  are  set  off  against 
those  he  sold.  But  he  accepted  these  at  a  money  valuation, 
and  in  the  belief  that  they  would  bring  in  more  money 
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eventiuilly  than  the  price  at  which  they  were  made  over  to 
him,  A  dealer  doing  a  large  amount  of  biismess,  and  tinm- 
tng  over  his  capital  rapidly,  has  but  a  small  portion  of  it  in 
ready  money  at  any  one  time.  But  he  only  feels  it  valuable 
to  him  as  it  is  convertible  iiito  money:  he  conBiders  no 
traiiBaetion  closed  until  the  net  result  is  either  paid  or  cred- 
ited in  money:  when  he  retires  from  business  it  is  into 
money  that  he  converts  tlie  whole,  and  not  until  then  does 
he  deem  himself  to  have  realized  his  gains :  just  as  if  money 
were  the  only  %vealtli,  and  money's  worth  were  only  the 
means  of  attaining  it.  If  it  be  now  asked  for  what  end 
money  is  desirable,  unless  to  supply  the  wants  or  pleasures 
of  oneself  or  othei*s,  the  champion  of  the  system  would  not 
be  at  aU  embairassed  by  the  question.  Tnie,  he  would  say, 
these  are  the  uses  of  wealth,  and  very  laudable  uses  while 
confined  to  domestic  commodities,  because  in  that  case,  by 
exactly  the  amount  which  yon  expend,  you  enrich  others  of 
your  countrymen.  Spend  your  wealth,  if  you  please,  in 
wliatever  indulgences  you  have  a  taste  for ;  but  your  wealth 
is  not  the  indulgences,  it  is  the  sum  of  money,  or  the  annual 
money  income,  with  which  yoii  purchase  them. 

TVliile  there  were  so  many  things  to  render  the  assimip- 
tion  which  is  the  ba^is  of  the  mercantile  system  plausible, 
there  is  also  some  small  foundation  in  reason,  though  a  very 
insufficient  one,  for  the  distinction  which  that  system  so 
emphatically  draws  between  money  and  eves  v  other  kind 
of  valuable  possession.  We  really,  and  justly,  look  upon  a 
person  as  possessing  the  advantages  of  wealth,  not  in  propor- 
tion to  the  nsefiil  and  agreeable  things  of  which  he  is  in  the 
actual  enjoyment,  but  to  his  command  over  the  general  ftind 
of  things  useful  and  agreeable ;  the  power  he  possesses  of 
providing  for  any  exigency,  or  obtaining  any  object  of 
desire.  Now,  money  is  itself  that  power ;  while  all  other 
things,  in  a  civilized  state,  seem  to  confer  it  only  by  their 
capacity  of  being  exchanged  for  money.  To  po.-?sess  any 
other  article  of  wedth,  is  to  possess  that  particular  thing, 
and  nothing  else :  if  you  wish  for  another  thing  instead  of 
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it,  you  have  first  to  sell  it,  or  to  submit  to  the  incuiivenience 
aiid  delay  (if  not  the  imposi5ibiIity)  of  finding  some  one  who 
has  what  you  want,  and  is  willing  to  barter  it  for  what  you 
have.  But  with  money  you  are  at  once  able  to  buy  what- 
ever things  are  fur  sale ;  aud  one  whose  fortune  is  in  money, 
or  in  things  rapidly  convertible  into  it,  seems  both  to  him- 
self and  others  to  |x>sses8  not  any  one  thing,  bnt  all  the 
things  which  the  money  places  it  at  his  option  to  purchase. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  utility  of  wealth,  beyond  a  very 
moderate  qnantityj  is  not  the  indulgences  it  procures,  but 
the  rcBerved  power  which  its  possessor  holds  in  his  bands  of 
attaining  purjioBes  generally  ;  and  this  power  no  other  kind 
of  wealth  confers  so  immediately  or  so  certainly  as  money. 
It  is  the  only  form  of  wealth  wliich  is  not  merely  applicable 
to  some  one  use,  but  can  be  turned  at  once  to  any  use.  And 
this  distinction  was  the  more  likely  to  make  an  impression 
upon  governments,  as  it  is  one  of  considerable  importance 
to  them.  A  civilized  government  derives  comparatively 
little  advantage  from  taxes  unless  it  can  collect  them  in 
money :  and  if  it  has  large  or  sudden  payments  to  make, 
especially  payments  in  foreign  countries  for  wars  or  subsi- 
dies, either  for  the  sake  of  conquering  or  of  not  being  con- 
quered (the  two  chief  objects  of  national  policy  until  a  late 
period),  scarcely  any  medium  of  payment  except  money  will 
serve  the  purpose.  All  these  causes  conspire  to  make  both 
individiuils  and  governments,  in  estimating  their  ineanSj 
attach  almost  exclusive  importance  to  money,  either  in  esse 
or  in  posse^  and  look  upon  all  other  things  (when  viewed  as 
part  of  their  resources)  scarcely  otherwise  than  as  the  re- 
mote means  of  obtaining  that  which  alone,  when  obtained, 
affords  the  indefinite,  and  at  the  same  time  instantaneous, 
command  over  objects  of  desire,  which  best  answers  to  the 
idea  of  wealth. 

An  absurdity,  however,  does  not  cease  to  be  an  al)surd- 
ity  wlien  we  have  discovered  wliat  were  the  appearances 
which  made  it  plausible ;  and  the  Mercantile  Theory  could 
not  fail  to  be  seen  in  its  true  character  when  men  began, 
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even  in  an  imperfect  manner,  to  explore  into  the  founda- 
tions of  tilings,  and  seek  their  preoiises  from  elementary 
facts,  and  not  from  the  forms  and  phrases  of  common  dh- 
course.  So  soon  as  they  asked  them  selves  what  is  really 
meant  by  money — what  it  is  in  its  essential  characters,  and 
the  precise  nature  of  the  functions  it  performs — they  reflect- 
ed that  money,  like  other  things,  is  only  a  desirahle  posses- 
sion on  account  of  its  uses  ;  and  that  tliese,  instead  of  being, 
as  they  delusively  appear,  indefinite,  are  of  a  strictly  defined 
and  limited  description,  namely,  to  facilitate  the  distribution 
of  the  pro<luce  of  industry  according  to  the  convenience  of 
those  among  whom  it  is  shared.  Further  consideration 
showed  that  the  uses  of  money  are  in  no  respect  promoted 
by  increasing  the  quantity  which  exists  and  circulates  in  a 
country ;  the  service  which  it  performs  being  a^  well  ren- 
dered by  a  small  as  by  a  large  aggregate  amount.  Two 
million  quarters  of  corn  will  not  feed  so  many  jiersons  as 
four  millions  ;  but  two  millions  of  pounds  sterlmg  will  carry 
on  as  mnch  trafBc,  w^ill  buy  and  sell  as  many  commodities, 
as  four  mUlions,  though  at  lower  nominal  prices.  Money, 
as  money,  satisfies  no  want ;  its  worth  to  any  one,  consists 
in  its  being  a  convenient  shape  in  which  to  receive  his 
incomings  of  all  sorts,  whicli  incomings  he  afterwards,  at 
the  times  which  suit  him  best,  converts  into  the  forms  in 
which  they  can  be  useful  to  him.  Tlie  difference  between 
a  country  with  money,  and  a  country  altogether  without  it, 
wonld  be  only  one  of  convenience ;  a  saving  of  time  and 
trouble,  like  grinding  by  water  instead  of  by  hand,  or  (to 
use  Adam  Smith's  illustration)  like  the  benefit  derived  from 
roads ;  and  to  mistake  money  for  wealtli,  is  the  same  sort  of 
error  as  to  mistake  the  highway  which  may  be  the  easiest 
way  of  getting  to  your  house  or  lands,  fur  the  house  and 
lands  themselves. 

Money,  being  the  instrument  of  an  important  public  and 
pnvate  puqiose,  is  rightly  regarded  as  wealth ;  but  every- 
thmg  else  which  serves  any  human  ]jur]iose,  and  which 
nature  does  not  afford  gratuitously,  is  wealth  also.    To  be 
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wealAy  is  to  have  a  large  stock  of  useful  articles,  or  the 
means  of  purchasing  them*  Everything  forme  therefore  a 
part  of  wealth,  which  has  a  power  of  purchasing ;  for  which 
anything  useful  or  agreeable  would  be  given  in  excliange. 
Things  for  which  nothing  could  be  obtained  in  exclian^e, 
however  useful  or  neceesary  they  may  he,  are  not  wealth  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  used  in  Political  Ecouoiny. 
Air,  for  example,  though  the  most  absolute  of  necessaries, 
beai*s  no  price  in  the  market,  because  it  can  be  obtaiued 
gratuitously ;  to  accumulate  a  stock  of  it  would  yield  no 
profit  or  advantage  to  any  one  ;  and  the  laws  of  its  produc- 
tion and  dietributiou  are  the  subject  of  a  very  different  study 
from  Political  Economy.  But  though  air  is  not  wealth, 
mankind  are  much  richer  by  obtaining  it  gratis,  since  the 
time  and  labour  which  would  otherwise  be  i"equired  for  sup- 
plying the  most  pressing  of  all  wants,  can  be  devoted  to 
other  purposes-  It  is  possible  to  imagine  circumstances  in 
which  ail'  would  be  a  part  of  wealth*  If  it  became  custom- 
ary to  sojourn  long  in  places  where  the  air  does  not  natu- 
rally penetrate,  as  in  diving-bells  sunk  in  the  sea,  a  supply 
of  air  artificially  fnmished  wouldj  like  water  conveyed  into 
houses,  bear  a  price  :  and  if  from  any  revolution  in  natm'e 
the  atmosphere  became  too  scanty  for  the  consumption,  or 
could  be  monopolized,  air  might  acquire  a  very  high  market- 
able value.  In  such  a  case,  the  possession  of  it,  beyond  his 
own  wants,  would  be,  to  its  owner,  wealth  ;  and  the  general 
wealth  of  mankind  might  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  in- 
creased, by  what  would  be  so  great  a  calamity  to  them. 
The  error  would  He  in  not  considering,  that  however  rich 
the  possessor  of  air  might  become  at  tlie  expense  of  the  rest 
of  the  community,  all  persons  else  would  be  poorer  by  all 
that  they  were  compelled  to  pay  for  wiiat  they  had  before 
obtained  without  payment. 

This  leads  to  an  important  distiilction  in  the  meaning  of 
the  word  wealth,  as  applied  to  the  ]>osscssions  of  an  individ- 
ual, and  to  those  of  a  nation,  or  of  mankind.  In  the  wealth 
of  mankindj  nothing  is  included  which  does  not  of  itself 
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answer  some  purpose  of  utility  or  pleasure.  To  an  individu- 
al, anything  is  wealth,  which,  though  uselees  in  itself,  en- 
ables him  to  claim  from  others  a  part  of  their  stock  of 
things  useful  or  pleasant.  Take,  for  instancej  a  mortgage 
of  a  thousand  pounds  on  a  landed  estate.  This  is  wealth  to 
the  person  to  whom  it  brings  in  a  revenue,  and  who  eould 
perliaps  sell  it  in  the  market  for  the  full  amount  of  the  debt. 
But  it  is  not  wealth  to  the  country  ;  if  the  engagement  were 
annulled  J  the  country  would  be  neither  poorer  nor  richer. 
The  mortgagee  would  have  lost  a  thousand  pounds,  and  the 
owner  of  the  laud  would  have  gained  it.  Speaking  nation- 
ally, the  mortgage  was  not  itself  wealth,  but  merely  gave  A 
a  claim  to  a  portion  of  the  wealth  of  E»  It  was  wealth  to  A, 
and  wealth  which  he  could  transfer  to  a  third  pert^on  ;  but 
what  he  so  transferred  was  in  fact  a  joint  owTiershipj  to  the 
extent  of  a  tliousand  pounds,  in  the  land  of  wliicli  B  was 
nominally  the  sole  proprietor.  ITie  position  of  fundbolders, 
or  owners  of  the  public  debt  of  a  country,  is  similar.  They 
are  mortgagees  on  the  general  wealth  of  the  country.  The 
cancelling  of  the  debt  would  be  no  destruction  of  wealth, 
but  a  transfer  of  it ;  a  wrongful  abstraction  of  wealth  from 
certain  members  of  the  community,  for  the  prolit  of  the 
government,  or  of  the  tax-i>ayer8.  Funded  property  there- 
fore cannot  be  coftnted  as  part  of  the  national  wealth*  Tliis 
is  not  always  borne  in  mind  by  the  dealers  in  statistical  cal- 
cnlations.  For  example,  in  estimates  of  the  gross  hieome 
of  the  country,  founded  on  the  proceeds  of  the  income  tax, 
incomes  derived  from  the  funds  are  not  always  excluded : 
though  the  tax-payers  are  assessed  on  tlieir  whole  ncmiinal 
income,  without  being  permitted  to  deduct  from  it  the  por- 
tion levied  from  them  in  taxation  to  form  the  income  of  the 
fundholder.  In  tliis  calculation,  therefore,  one  portion  of  the 
general  meome  of  the  country  is  counted  twice  over,  and 
the  aggregate  amoimt  made  to  appear  greater  than  it  is  by 
almost  thirty  millions*  A  country,  however,  may  include  in 
its  w^ealth  all  stock  held  by  its  citizens  in  the  funds  of  for- 
eign countries,  and  other"  debts  due  to  them  from  abroad. 
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But  even  tliis  is  oiilj  wealth  to  them  by  being  a  part  o^ 
shi|j  in  wealth  held  by  others.  It  forms  no  part  of  the  col- 
lective wealth  of  the  human  race.  It  is  an  element  iii  the 
disti'ibutiou,  but  not  in  tlie  composition,  of  the  general 
wealth. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  define  wealtb  as  signifying  "  in- 
Btrnments  : "  meaning  not  tools  and  machinery  alone,  but 
the  whole  accuniulatiou  possessed  by  mdividuals  or  commu- 
nities, of  means  for  the  attainment  of  their  ends-  Thus,  a 
field  is  an  instrument,  because  it  is  a  means  to  the  attain- 
ment of  corn.  Corn  is  an  instriunent,  being  a  means  to  the 
attainment  of  flour.  Flour  is  an  instrument^  being  a  means 
to  the  attainment  of  bread.  Bread  is  an  histrument,  as  a 
means  to  the  satisfaction  of  hunger  and  to  the  support  of 
life.  Here  we  at  hist  arrive  at  things  which  are  not  instru- 
ments, being  desired  on  their  own  account,  and  not  as  mere 
means  to  something  beyond.  Tliia  view  of  the  subject  is 
philosophically  correct ;  or  rather,  this  mode  of  expression 
may  be  usefully  employed  along  with  others,  not  as  convey- 
ing a  dilferent  view  of  the  subject  from  the  common  one, 
but  as  giving  more  distinctness  and  reality  to  the  common 
view.  It  departs,  however,  too  widely  fi*om  the  custom  of 
language,  to  be  likely  to  obtain  general  acceptance,  or  to  be 
of  use  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  occasional  illus- 
tration. 

Wealth,  then,  may  be  defimxl,  all  useful  or  agreeable 
things  which  possess  exchangeable  value ;  or,  in  other 
words,  all  useful  or  agreeable  tilings  except  those  wliich  can 
be  obtained,  in  the  quantity  desired,  without  labour  or 
sacritice-  To  this  definition,  the  only  objection  seems  to  be, 
that  it  leaves  in  uncertainty  a  question  wlrich  has  been 
much  debated — whether  what  are  called  immaterial  prod- 
ucts are  to  be  oonsidered  as  wealth  :  whether,  for  example, 
the  skill  of  a  workmauj  or  any  other  natural  or  acquired 
power  of  body  or  mind,  shall  be  called  wealth,  or  not;  a 
question,  not  of  very  great  importance,  and  which,  so  far  ai^ 
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refpiiriTig  discussion,  will  be*  more  couveiiieBtlj  considered 
in  another  plaee."*^ 

These  tilings  having  beei;i  premised  respecting  wealthy 
we  shall  next  tiu'ii  om'  attention  to  the  extraordinary  dif-^ 
ferenees  in  respect  to  it,  which  exist  between  nation  and 
natioa,  and  between  different  ages  of  the  world  ;  differences 
both  in  tlie  quantity  of  wealth,  and  in  the  kind  of  it ;  as 
well  as  in  the  manner  in  which  the  wealth  existing  in  the 
coDimunity  is  shared  among  its  members. 

Tliere  is,  perhaps,  no  people  or  eommnnity,  now  exist- 
ing, which  subsists  entirely  on  the  spontaneous  produce  of 
vegetation.  Bnt  many  tribes  still  live  exclusively,  or  almost 
exclnsivL'ly,  on  wild  animals^  the  produce  of  hniiting  or  fish* 
ing.  Their  clothing  is  skins ;  their  habitations,  huts  rudely 
formed  of  logs  or  boughs  of  trees,  and  abandoned  at  an 
hour's  notice.  The  food  they  use  being  little  susceptible  of 
storing  np,  they  have  no  accumulation  of  it,  and  are  often 
exposed  to  great  privations.  Tlie  wealth  of  such  a  conmiu- 
liuity  consists  solely  of  the  skins  they  wear;  a  few  oma- 
f  I  inents,  the  taste  for  which  exists  among  most  savages  ;  some 
rude  utensils  ;  the  weapons  with  which  they  kill  their  game, 
or  fight  against  hostile  competitors  for  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence ;  canoes  for  crossing  rivers  and  lakes,  or  fisliing  in  the 
sea  ;  and  perhaps  some  furs  or  other  productions  of  the  wih 
demess,  collected  to  be  exchanged  with  civilized  people  for 
blankets,  brandy,  and  tobacco  ;  of  which  foreign  produce 
also  there  may  be  some  unconsumed  portion  in  store.  To 
this  scanty  inventory  of  material  wealth,  ought  to  be  adc^^ed 
their  land ;  an  instrument  of  production  of  which  they  nnike 
slender  use,  compared  with  more  settled  communities,  but 
which  is  still  the  source  of  their  subsistence,  and  which  has 
a  marketable  value  if  there  be  any  agricultural  community 
in  the  neighbourhood  requiring  more  land  than  it  possesses 
Tins  is  the  state  of  greatest  poverty  in  which  any  entire  com- 
munity of  human  beings  is  known  to  exist ;  though  there 
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are  much  richer  communities  in  which  portions  of  ihu  it 
habitants  are  in  a  condition,  as  to  suhsifitence  and  ctimtort, 
as  little  enviable  as  that  of  the  savage. 

The  first  great  advance  beyond  this  state  consists  in  the 
domestication  of  tlie  more  useful  animals  ;  giving  rise  to  the 
pastoral  or  nomad  sta-te,  in  which  mankind  do  not  live  on 
the  produce  of  hunting,  but  on  milk  and  its  products,  and 
on  the  animal  increase  of  flocks  and  lierds.  Tliis  condition 
is  not  only  more  desirable  in  itself ,  but  more  conducive  to 
further  progress  ;  and  a  nmch  more  considerable  amount  of 
wealth  is  accunmlated  under  it.  So  long  as  the  vast  natural 
pastures  of  the  earth  are  not  yet  so  fully  occupied  as  to  be 
consumed  more  rapidly  than  they  are  spontaneously  repro- 
duced, a  large  and  constantly  increasing  stock  of  subsistence 
may  be  collected  and  preservedj  with  little  other  labour  than 
that  of  guarding  the  cattle  from  the  attacks  of  wild  beasts, 
and  from  the  force  or  wiles  of  predatory  men.  Large  flocks 
and  herds,  therefore,  are  in  time  posseted,  by  active  and 
thrifty  individuals  through  their  om  n  exertions,  and  by  the 
heads  of  families  and  tribes  through  the  exertions  of  those 
who  are  connected  with  them  by  allegiance.  There  thus 
ariseSj  in  the  shepherd  state,  inequality  of  possessions ;  a 
tiling  which  scarcely  exists  in  the  savage  state,  where  no 
one  has  much  more  than  absolute  neccssarieSj  and  in  case 
of  deficiency  must  share  even  tliose  with  his  tribe.  In  the 
nomad  state,  some  have  an  abundance  of  cattle,  sufiicient 
for  the  food  of  a  nmltitude,  while  others  have  not  contrived 
to  appropriate  and  retain  any  superfluity,  or  perhaps  any 
cattle  at  all.  But  subsistence  has  ceased  to  be  precarious, 
since  the  more  successful  have  no  other  use  which  they  can 
make  of  their  surplus  than  to  feed  the  less  foi^unate,  while 
every  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  connected  with 
them  is  an  increase  both  of  security  and  of  power ;  and  thus 
they  are  enabled  to  divest  them  selves  of  all  labour  except 
that  of  goveniment  and  superintendence,  and  acquh*e  de- 
pendents to  fight  for  them  in  war  and  to  serve  them  in 
peace.     One  of  tJie  features  of  tliis  state  of  society  is,  that  a 
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part  of  tlie  commiiiiitj,  and  in  some  degree  even  the  whole 
of  it,  possess  leisure.  Only  a  portion  of  time  is  required  for 
procuring  food,  and  the  remainder  is  not  engrossed  by 
anxious  t!i ought  for  the  morrow,  or  necessary  repose  from 
mnsmilar  aetiv^ity.  Such  a  life  is  liighly  favourahle  to  the 
growth  of  new  wants,  and  opens  a  possibility  of  their  grati- 
Hcatiun.  A  desire  arises  fur  better  clothing,  utensils,  and 
irapleraentSj  than  the  savage  state  contents  itself  with  ;  and 
the  surplus  food  renders  it  practicable  to  devote  to  these 
purposes  the  exertions  of  a  part  of  the  tribe.  In  all  or  most 
nomad  communities  we  find  domestic  muunfactures  of  a 
eoarse,  and  in  some,  of  a  fine  kind.  There  is  ample  evi- 
dence that  while  those  parts  of  the  world  which  have  been 
the  cradle  of  modem  civilisation  wore  still  generally  in  the 
nomad  state,  considerable  skill  had  been  attained  in  spin- 
ning, weaving,  and  dyeing  woollen  garments,  in  the  prep- 
aration of  leather,  and  in  what  appeai*s  a  still  more  difficuU 
invention,  that  of  working  in  metals.  Even  speculative 
science  took  its  first  beginnings  from  the  leisure  character- 
istic of  tliis  stage  of  social  progress.  The  earliest  astronom- 
ical observations  are  attributed,  by  a  tradition  which  has 
much  appearance  of  truth,  to  the  shepherds  of  Chaldea. 

From  this  state  of  society  to  the  agricultural  the  transi- 
tion is  not  indeed  easy,  (tor  no  great  change  in  the  habits 
of  mankind  is  otherwise  than  ditBcult,  and  in  general  either 
l»ainful  or  very  slow,)  but  it  lies  in  wliat  may  be  called  the 
sjiontaneous  course  of  events.  Tlie  growth  of  the  popula- 
tion of  men  and  cattle  began  in  time  to  press  upon  the 
earth's  cajiabilities  of  yielding  natural  pasture :  and  tliis 
cause  doubtless  produced  the  first  tilling  of  the  ground,  just 
as  at  a  later  period  the  same  cause  made  the  superfluous 
hordes  of  the  nations  winch  had  remained  nomad  precipi- 
tate themselves  upon  those  which  had  already  become  agri- 
cultural ;  until,  these  having  become  sufliciently  powerfid  to 
repel  such  inroads,  the  invading  nations,  deprived  of  this  out- 
let, were  obliged  also  to  become  agricultural  communities. 

But  after  this  great  step  had  been  completed,  the  subse- 
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queiit  progress  of  mankind  seems  by  no  means  to  have  been 
so  rapid  (certain  rare  conibinations  of  ciri'iuiiBtuncetJ  exrept- 
etl)  as  might  perliaps  ba%^e  been  anticipated.  11  le  ipiautity 
of  buiiian  food  wbieb  tlie  earth  is  capable  of  returaing  even 
to  the  mobt  wretched  syt^tem  of  agriculture,  so  inueli  exceeds 
what  could  be  obtained  in  the  purely  pastoral  state,  that  a 
great  increase  of  pojnilation  is  invariably  tlie  result.  But 
this  additional  food  is  only  obtained  by  a  great  additional 
amount  of  labour ;  so  that  not  only  an  agricnltural  has 
luucli  less  leisure  than  a  pastoral  popniation,  but,  with  the 
imperfect  tools  and  imskilful  procesBes  which  are  for  a  long 
time  employed  (and  wliicb  over  the  greater  part  of  the  earth 
liave  not  even  yet  lieen  abandoned),  agriculturists  do  not, 
unless  in  unusually  advantageous  circumstances  of  climate 
and  soil,  produce  so  great  a  surplus  of  food  beyond  their 
neocssaiy  consumption j  as  to  support  auy  large  class  of 
labourers  engaged  in  otlier  departnients  of  industry*  Tlie 
surplus,  too,  whether  small  or  great,  is  usually  torn  from  the 
jjroducers,  either  by  tlie  government  to  which  they  are  sub- 
ject, or  liy  individuals,  who  by  superior  force,  or  bv  avail- 
ing themselves  of  religious  or  traditional  feelings  of  subor- 
dination, have  cstaldished  themselves  as  lords  of  the  soil. 

The  first  of  these  modes  of  appropriation,  by  the  govei'n- 
ment,  is  characteristic  of  tlse  extensive  monaj'chics  which 
from  a  time  beyond  historical  record  have  occupied  the 
plains  of  Asia.  The  governnient,  in  those  eonntries,  thougli 
varying  in  its  qualities  according  to  the  accidents  of  perstmal 
character,  seldom  leaves  much  to  the  cultivators  beyond 
mere  necessaries,  and  often  strips  them  so  bare  even  of 
tlieisc,  that  it  finds  itself  obliged,  after  taking  all  they  liave, 
to  lend  part  of  it  back  to  those  trom  whom  it  lias  been 
taken,  in  order  to  provide  them  with  seed,  and  eiialde  them 
to  snpport  life  until  another  harvest.  Under  the  regime 
in  question,  though  the  bnlk  of  the  population  are  ill  pro- 
vided for,  the  government,  by  collecting  small  snms  from 
great  numbers,  is  enabled,  with  any  tolerable  manage- 
ment, to  make  a  show  of  riches  quite  ont  of  proportion  to 
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the  general  condition  of  the  euciety  ;  mid  lienee  the  m%^et- 
erate  iiupresBioii,  of  wliich  Europeana  have  only  at  a  late 
period  been  disabusedj  concerning  the  great  opulence  of 
Oriental  nations.  In  this  wealth,  without  reckoning  tlie 
large  portion  which  adheres  to  the  handa  empluyed  in  col- 
lecting it,  many  persons  of  course  participate,  besides  the  im- 
mediate household  of  the  sovereign.  A  large  part  is  dis- 
tributed among  the  variims  functionaries  of  governnientj 
and  among  the  objects  of  the  sovereign's  favour  or  caprice. 
A  part  is  occasionally  employed  in  works  of  public  utility. 
Tlie  tankis,  wells,  and  canals  for  irrigation,  without  which  in 
many  tropical  climates  cultivation  could  hardly  be  carried 
on  ;  the  embankments  which  confine  the  rivers,  the  bazars 
for  dealers,  and  tbe  seraees  fur  travellers,  none  of  which 
could  have  been  made  by  the  scanty  means  in  the  posses- 
sion  of  those  using  them,  owe  their  existence  to  the  liberal- 
ity and  enlightened  self-interest  of  the  better  order  of 
[princes,  or  to  the  benevolence  or  ostentation  of  here  and 
there  a  rich  individual,  whose  fortune,  if  traced  to  its  source, 
is  always  found  to  have  been  drawn  immediately  or  remotely 
trom  the  public  revenue,  most  frequently  by  a  direct  gi^ant 
of  a  portion  of  it  from  the  sovereign. 

The  ruler  of  a  society  of  this  description,  after  providing 
largely  for  his  own  support,  and  that  of  all  persons  in  whom 
he  feels  an  interest,  and  after  maintaining  as  many  soldiers 
as  lie  thinks  needful  for  his  security  or  his  state,  has  a  dis- 
posable residue,  which  he  is  glad  to  exchange  for  articles  of 
luxury  suitable  to  his  disposition  :  as  have  also  the  class  of 
persons  who  have  l)een  enriched  by  his  favour,  or  by  hand- 
ling the  public  revenues.  A  demand  thus  aiises  for  elab- 
orate and  costly  manutactured  articles,  adapted  to  a  narro\< 
but  a  wealtliy  market.  Tliis  demand  is  often  supphed 
almost  exclusivelv  bv  the  merchants  of  more  advanced  com- 
luunities,  but  often  also  raises  up  in  the  country  itself  a  class 
of  artificers,  by  whom  certain  fabrics  are  carried  to  as  high 
excellence  as  can  be  given  by  patience,  quickness  of  percep- 
tion  and  observation,  and  manual  dexterity,  without  any 
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considerable  knowledge  of  the  properties  uf  objects :  snch 
as  some  of  the  cotton  fabrics  of  India*  Tliese  artiticers  aru 
fed  hy  the  snqjlus  food  which  has  been  taken  by  the  govern- 
ment and  its  agents  as  their  share  of  the  prodnee.  So  lit- 
erally is  this  the  cascj  that  in  some  countries  tlie  workman^ 
instead  of  taking  his  work  home,  and  being  paid  for  it  after 
it  is  finisliedj  proceeds  with  bis  tools  to  hie  cnstomer's 
lionse,  and  is  there  subsisted  until  the  work  is  complete. 
The  in  security  J  however,  of  all  possessions  in  this  statB  of 
society,  induces  even  the  richest  purchasers  to  give  a  pref- 
erence to  snch  articles  as,  being  of  an  imperishable  nature, 
and  containing  great  value  in  small  hulk,  are  adapted  for 
being  concealed  or  carried  ofL  Gold  and  jewels,  tlierefore, 
constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the  wealth  of  these  nations, 
and  many  a  rich  Asiatic  carries  nearly  his  whole  fortune  on 
his  person,  or  on  those  of  the  women  of  bis  harem.  Is  o  one, 
except  the  monarch,  thinks  of  investing  Ids  wealth  in  a 
manner  not  susceptible  of  reniovah  He,  inileed,  if  he  feels 
safe  on  hia  throne,  and  reasonaldy  secure  of  transmitting  it 
to  his  descendants,  sometimes  indulges  a  taste  for  durable 
editices,  and  produces  the  Pyramids,  or  tlie  Taj  Mebal  and 
the  Mausoleum  at  Sekundra.  The  rude  manufactnres  des- 
tined foi'  the  wants  of  the  cultivators  are  worked  np  by 
village  artisans,  who  arc  remunerated  by  land  given  to  them 
rent-free  to  cultivate,  or  by  fees  paid  to  them  in  kind  from 
Bucb  share  of  the  crop  as  is  left  to  the  Tillages  by  the  gov- 
crnment*  This  state  of  society,  however,  is  not  destitute  of 
a  mercantile  class  ;  composed  of  two  divisions,  grain  dealers 
and  money  dealers.  Tlie  grain  dealers  do  not  usually  buy 
grain  from  the  producers,  but  from  the  agents  of  govern- 
ment, who,  receiving  the  revenue  in  kind,  are  glad  to 
devolve  upon  others  the  business  of  conveying  it  to  the 
places  where  the  prince,  his  chief  civil  and  military  officens, 
the  bulk  of  his  troops,  and  the  artisans  who  supply  the 
wants  of  these  various  pei^sons,  are  assembled.  The  money 
dealers  lend  to  the  unfortunate  eultivatoi'S,  when  ruined  by 
bail  seasons  or  fiscal  exactions,  the  means  of  supporting  life 
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and  t'uiitLimiug  their  cultivation,  aiid  are  repiiid  witli  enor- 
iiioiis  interest  at  tlic  next  liarTest ;  or,  on  a  larger  scale,  tliey 
lend  to  the  goveruineiit,  or  to  those  to  whom  it  Ime  granted 
a  portion  of  the  re%^ciiTiej  and  are  indenintiied  by  assign- 
ments on  tlie  revenne  eolleetors^  or  by  having  certain  dis- 
trititB  pnt  into  their  posaessioi!,  that  they  may  pay  them- 
selves Ironi  the  revennes ;  to  enable  them  to  do  which,  a 
great  portion  of  the  powei-s  of  government  are  usnally  nnide 
over  simnUaneoiisly,  to  be  exercised  by  them  until  eitlier 
the  districts  are  redeemed,  or  tlieir  receipts  have  liquidated 
the  debt,  TlniB,  the  commercial  operations  of  botli  these 
classes  of  dealers  take  place  principally  upon  that  part  of 
the  p>rodnce  of  the  country  whieh  forms  the  revenue  of  the 
government.  From  that  revenue  their  capital  is  period- 
ically replaced  with  a  profit,  and  that  is  also  the  source  from 
which  their  original  funds  have  almost  always  been  derived. 
Such,  in  its  genrrid  features,  is  tlie  economical  condition  of 
most  of  the  eonntries  of  Asia,  as  it  luus  l)een  from  beyond 
the  commencement  ai*  authentic  history,  and  is  still,  wher- 
ever not  disturbed  by  fiu'cign  iufliU!nces» 

In  the  agritndhn'al  communities  of  ancient  Europe  whose 
early  cnndition  is  best  known  tt>  ns,  the  course  of  thiugs  was 
differeut.  These,  at  tlieir  origin,  were  nmstly  snuill  towu- 
eommunitics,  at  the  tirst  plantation  of  which,  in  an  unoccu- 
pied country,  or  in  one  from  which  the  former  inliabitants 
had  been  expelled,  the  laud  wln*ch  was  taken  possession  of 
was  regularly  tbvided,  in  equal  or  in  graduated  allotments, 
among  the  families  composing  tlie  community.  In  some 
eases,  instead  of  a  tow^u  tliere  was  a  confederation  of  towns, 
oceupied  by  people  of  the  same  reputed  race,  and  who  weixi 
supposed  to  have  settled  hi  the  country  about  the  same 
time.  Each  family  produced  its  own  food  and  the  materials 
of  its  elothing,  whieh  were  worked  up  within  itself,  usually 
by  the  women  of  the  family,  iuto  the  coarse  fnbrics  with 
which  tlie  age  was  contented.  Taxes  there  were  none,  as 
tliere  were  either  no  paid  officers  of  government,  or  if  tliere 
were,  their  paymeid  ba<l  lieeii  provided  for  l)y  a  reserved 
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yxirtioii  i*f  laiid,  cultiviitid  by  slaves  on  aocoiinl  *A'  the  ttat^P 
and  the  army  eoiLSisted  of  tlie  hudy  of  cnlizciii?.  The  w  liule 
prodot^c  of  the  soilj  tlierefore,  behjiiged,  without  deduetioii, 
to  the  faQiiiy  wliieh  eidtivated  it.  80  hjiig  m  the  iirogresB 
of  eveiittj  periuitted  this  disposithni  of -property  to  labt,  the 
state  of  soeiety  was,  fur  the  majority  of  the  free  cultivators, 
probably  not  au  uii(h*sirahlc  one  ;  and  under  it,  in  some 
etiseSj  the  iidvanee  of  nutukind  in  iHtelketiial  eulture  was 
extraordinarily  rajiid  and  brilliant.  Tins  more  especially 
happened  where,  along  witli  advantageons  eircnnistanees 
of  race  and  climate,  and  no  donbt  with  many  favourable 
accidents  of  which  all  trace  is  now  lost,  was  combined  tlie 
advantnge  of  a  position  on  the  slmres  of  a  great  inland  sea, 
the  other  coasts  of  which  were  iilready  oecii|ued  by  settled 
communities.  The  J^nowlcdge  which  hi  such  a  {position  w'as 
acquired  of  foreign  productions^  and  the  easy  access  of  for- 
eign ideas  and  iuveidions,  made  tlic  chain  of  rfmtine,  usually 
60  strong  in  a  rude  people,  hang  loosuly  oji  these  conjnmui- 
tics.  To  spi.-ak  only  of  thuir  industrial  development  ;  tliey 
early  acquired  variety  of  wants  and  desires^  which  stinm- 
lated  thum  to  extract  from  their  own  soil  the  utmost  which 
they  knew  how  to  nuike  it  yield  ;  and  when  their  soil  was 
sterile,  or  aftci"  they  liad  reached  the  limit  of  its  captaeity, 
they  often  became  traders,  and  bought  up  the  pnHluutions 
of  foreign  countries,  to  sell  tlieni  in  t>ther  countries  with 
a  pnilit. 

The  duration,  however,  of  tliis  state  of  things  ^vae  from 
the  first  precarious.  Tliese  little  communities  lived  in  a 
state  of  ahnost  perpetual  war.  For  this  there  were  numy 
causes.  In  the  ruder  and  purely  agricultural  conimmiities 
a  fretpient  cause  was  the  mere  pressure  of  their  increasing 
pojadation  upon  their  liuuted  land,  aggravated  as  that  pres- 
sure so  often  was  by  dcfi(*ient  harvests  in  the  rude  state  of 
their  agriculture,  and  (]e|»en(ling  as  they  tlid  for  food  upon 
a  very  snudl  extent  nf  country.  On  these  oeca&ii>ns,  the 
eon.rniinity  oi'feu  cungr-ited  m  mif,^.^e,  or  sent  forth  a  swarm 
of  its  youth,  to  seek,  sword  in  hand,  for  some  less  warlike 
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people^  who  eoukl  hu  t^xpelled  tVum  their  Ijind.  or  detained 
to  cultivate  it  as  t^laves  fur  the  heiietit  uf  tlieir  despoilers* 
What  the  less  advanced  trihes  did  iroin  necessity,  tlie  more 
prosperous  did  I'ruui  amhitiuu  and  the  njilitary  spirit :  and 
after  a  time  the  wliole  of  these  eitj-eonim unities  were  either 
conquerors  or  eontpiered.  In  sonic  cases,  the  eon(|ucrinj^ 
state  contented  itseU'  witli  inn)osi!ig  a  trihute  on  tlic  van- 
quished :  who  heing,  in  (consideration  of  that  luirden,  freed 
from  tlie  expense  and  trouble  of  their  own  niilitary  and 
naval  protection,  might  enjoy  under  it  a  considerable  share 
of  economical  prosperity,  w^hile  the  ascendant  cornnnmity  ob- 
tained a  surplus  of  wealth,  available  for  purposes  of  collective 
luxury  or  ma^nilieence.  Fnmi  such  a  surplus  the  Partlien<ni 
and  the  Propyliea  were  built,  the  sculptures  of  Phcidias  paid 
for,  and  the  festivals  cek'l>rated,  for  whicli  -d^sehylusj  Sopho- 
cles, Euripides,  and  Aristophanes  composed  their  dramas. 
But  this  state  of  political  relationSj  most  nsefid,  while  it 
lasted,  to  the  progress  and  ultimate  interest  of  mankind,  had 
not  the  elements  of  durability.  A  small  conquering  com- 
munity which  does  not  incor[>orate  its  compR'Sts,  always 
ends  by  being  conquered.  Univc^'sal  doniinii^u,  thereibre, 
at  last  rested  with  the  people  wlio  practised  this  art — with 
the  Komans ;  w'lio,  whatever  weie  their  other  tievices, 
always  eitlier  began  or  ended  liy  taking  a  great  part  of  the 
land  to  enrich  their  ow^n  leading  citizens,  and  by  adopting 
into  tiie  governing  body  tlie  principal  possessors  of  tlic  re- 
luaiuder.  It  is  unneeessarv  to  dwell  on  the  mehmclioly 
ecom>inical  history  of  the  Koman  cnjpire.  I  When  iJieqnality 
of  wealth  once  commences,  in  a  coninnuiity  not  constantly 
engaged  in  repairing  by  industry  the  hijurics  of  fortune,  its 
advances  are  gigantic  ;  the  great  masses  of  wealtli  swallow 
Up  the  smaller.!  The  Konum  enq>ire  ultimately  became 
covered  with  t!ie  vast  lauded  possest^ions  of  a  com]>aratively 
few  families,  for  whose  luxury,  an(i  still  more  for  wltose 
Ostentation,  the  ujitst  costly  [)roducts  were  J'iiise<h  while  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil  were  slaves,  or  snuill  tenants  in  a 
nearlv  servik'  (^omlitiotL     Prom  this  time  the  wealtli  of  the 
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empire  progressively  declined.  In  the  beginning,  the  public 
revenues,  and  the  resources  of  rich  individuals,  sufficed  at 
least  to  cover  Italy  with  splendid  edifices,  public  and  pri- 
vate ;  but  at  length  so  dwindled  mider  the  enervating  in- 
fluences of  misgovemnient,  that  what  remained  was  not 
even  sufficient  to  keep  those  edifices  from  decay.  Tlie 
strength  and  riches  of  the  civilized  world  became  inade- 
quate to  make  head  against  the  nomad  population  which 
skirted  its  northern  frontier :  they  overran  the  empire,  and 
a  different  order  of  things  succeeded. 

In  the  new  frame  in  which  Euro})ean  society  was  now 
cast,  the  population  of  each  country  may  1x5  considered  as 
composed,  in  unequal  proportions,  of  two  distinct  nations  or 
races,  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered  :  the  first  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  land,  the  latter  the  tillers  of  it.  Tliese  tillers 
were  allowed  to  occu])y  the  land  on  conditions  which,  being 
the  product  of  force,  were  always  onerous,  but  seldom  to  tlie 
extent  of  absolute  slavery.  Already,  in  the  later  times  of 
the  Ron)an  empire,  ])re(lial  slavery  had  extensively  trans- 
formed itself  into  a  kind  of  serfdom  :  the  cohmi  of  the 
Romans  were  rather  vijleins  than  actual  slaves ;  and  the 
incapacity  and  distaste  of  the  barbarian  conquerors  for  j)cr- 
sonally  superintending  industrial  occupations,  left  no  alter- 
native but  to  allow  to  the  cultivators,  as  an  incentive  to 
exertion,  some  real  interest  in  the  soil.  If,  for  exami)le, 
they  were  compelled  to  labour,  three  days  in  the  wxek,  for 
their  superior,  the  produce  of  the  remaining  days  was  their 
own.  If  they  w^ere  required  to  sn])ply  the  provisions  of 
various  sorts,  ordinarily  needed  for  the  consumption  of  the 
castle,  and  were  often  subject  to  requisitions  in  excess,  yet 
after  su])plying  these  demands  they  were  suffered  to  dispose 
at  their  will  of  whatever  additional  produce  they  could 
raise.  Under  this  system  during  the  Middle  Ages  it  was 
not  impossible,  no  more  than  in  Russia  at  ])rescnt  (where 
the  same  system  still  essentially  prevails),  for  serfs  to  acquire 
])roperty  ;  and  in  fact,  their  accumulations  arc  the  primitive 
source  of  the  wealth  of  modern  Europe. 
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In  that  age  of  violence  aiul  dij^ortlei^  tlio  tirst.  use  made  by 
a  serf  of  any  small  pro\4sion  wliidi  he  had  Ijeen  able  to  accii- 
niulate,  was  to  buy  his  freedom  and  withdraw  himself  to  some 
town  or  fortiiied  village,  wliich  had  remained  nndestroyed 
iVoin  the  time  of  the  Ilomati  duumiion ;  or,  w  ithont  buying 
his  freedom,  to  abscond  tluther.  In  tliat  place  of  refuge, 
sun  (lUiidLd  by  others  <jf  his  own  class,  he  attem]>ted  to  live, 
seeurrd  in  yonie  niL'at^ure  from  the  outrages  and  exactions  of 
the  warrior  caste,  by  Ms  own  prowess  and  that  of  bis  fel- 
lows. These  emancipated  serfs  mostly  became  artificers ; 
and  lived  by  exchanging  tlie  produce  of  then'  industry  for 
the  surpUis  food  and  material  which  the  soil  yielded  to  its 
feudal  proprietors.  This  gave  rise  to  a  sort  of  Euixjpean 
countei*j:>art  of  the  economical  condition  of  Asiatic  coun- 
tries ;  except  that,  in  lieu  of  a  single  monarch  and  a  llactn- 
ating  body  of  favourites  and  employes,  there  was  a  uumer* 
ous  and  in  a  considerable  degree  fixed  class  of  great  land- 
holders;  exhibi ting  far  less  splendour,  because  iiidividnally 
disposing  of  a  much  smaller  surplus  produce,  and  for  a  long 
tiiue  ex|K'nding  the  chief  pnrt  of  it  in  maintaining  the  body 
of  retainers  w^hum  the  w  tirlike  habits  of  society,  and  tlie 
little  protection  afforded  by  goveniinent,  rendered  iiKlis- 
pensable  to  their  safety.  The  greater  staliility,  the  fixity  of 
personal  position,  whicli  this  state  of  society  afi'orded,  in 
(comparison  with  the  Asiatic  polity  to  wdiicb  it  economical !y 
corresponded,  w^as  one  main  reason  wdiy  it  w^as  also  fonnd 
more  favourable  to  improvement.  From  this  time  the 
oex^nomical  advancement  of  society  has  not  bei'n  further 
interrupted.  Security  of  person  and  property  grew  slowly,, 
but  steadily  ;  the  arts  of  life  made  constnnt  ]>rogress ; 
plunder  ceased  to  he  the  principal  source  of  acenmulation  ; 
and  feudal  Europe  ripened  into  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing Europe.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  middle  ages,  tho 
townis  of  Italy  and  Flanders,  the  fi-ee  cities  of  Germany,  and 
some  towrns  of  France  and  England,  contained  a  large  and 
energetic  pnpuhitinu  (>f  aii^isijiis,  and  mnny  rich  burghers, 
whose  wealth  had  i)<jen  at^ipured  by  njanufactnring  indus* 
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try,  or  by  tradini^  in  the  produce  of  bik-U  itidiistry.  Tlie 
(Juniiiiuiis  f>f  Eiii^liiinl,  the  Tit  rs-Ktut  of  FnuiCL^  the  bour- 
geoisie of  the  Uoiitinent  generally,  are  the  tleseendaats  of 
this  elass.  As  thete  were  a  saving  ehiss,  wliile  the  pohtenty 
of  the  fenJal  arit^toeraey  were  a  S4iian(h:^ring  elass,  the 
former  by  degrees  substituted  themselves  for  the  latter  as 
the  owners  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  hiini  This  natural 
tendency  was  in  some  eases  retarded  by  hiws  euntrivod  for 
the  purpose  of  detaining  the  h^nd  in  the  families  of  its  exist- 
ing possessors,  in  other  cases  accelerated  by  pulitieal  rovohi- 
tious.  Gradually,  though  more  slowly,  the  immediate 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  in  all  tlie  more  civilized  countries, 
ceased  to  be  in  a  servile  or  semi-servile  state :  though  the 
legal  position,  as  well  as  the  eeononiical  condition  attained 
by  tlieui,  vary  extremely  in  the  different  natinns  of  Europe, 
and  in  the  great  eomnnmities  which  have  been  fotmded 
beyond  the  Athitdic  l>y  the  descendants  of  Europeans. 

Tlie  W(H"ld  now  contains  several  extensive  regions,  pro- 
vided with  the  various  ingredients  of  wealth  in  a  degree  of 
aluHuhince  of  wliieh  former  ages  had  iu)t  even  the  i<]eii. 
Withiuit  compulsory  lahrKU',  an  enonnnus  muss  oi'  tbod  is 
annually  extracted  from  the  soil,  and  maintains,  besides  the 
actual  producers,  an  e«|nal,  sometiiues  a  greater  number  of 
labourers,  occujued  in  producing  conveuiences  and  hixuricfe 
of  innumerable  kinds,  or  in  tinmsporting  them  from  place  to 
place ;  also  a  multitude  of  persons  empIoye<l  in  directing 
and  superintending  these  various  labours  ;  and  over  niul 
above  all  these,  a  class  more  numerous  than  in  the  most 
bixurious  ancient  societies,  of  persons  whose  occui*ations  are 
of  a  kind  not  directly  productive,  and  of  persons  who  have 
no  occupation  at  all.  The  food  thus  raised,  sup|)urts  a  far 
larger  population  than  had  ever  existed  (at  least  in  the  same 
regions)  on  an  e(pud  space  of  ground  ;  and  supi)orts  them 
with  certainty,  exeuipt  fnun  those  periodieally  recurrirtg 
famines  so  abuiuhint  in  the  early  histi *ry  of  Europe,  anrl  in 
Orieidal  countries  even  now  not  untVe(]uent,  Besides  thib 
gi.'^it    5m  ruase  in  the  quantity  of  food,  it  has  greatly  im- 
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I  pi'oved  in  qiiality  and  variety  ;  wliilc  conveniences  and  lux* 
rtiries,  otljer  tliun  focjdj  arc  no  longer  limited  to  a  sinull  and 
opulent  class,  but  descend,  in  gri5at  abundanee,  throtigh 
inany  wideinug  strata  in  society.  The  eolleetive  resources 
of  one  of  tliese  communities,  when  it  chooses  to  put  them 
forth  for  any  unexpected  purpose  ;  its  ability  to  uiaiiitsnn 
fleets  and  armies,  to  execute  public  works,  eitlier  useful  or 
ornamental,  to  perform  uational  acts  of  beneiiccnce  like  the 
ran&om  of  the  West  India  slaves ;  to  found  colonies,  to  have 
its  people  tauglit,  to  do  anything  in  sliort  which  requires 
expense,  and  to  do  it  with  no  sacritice  of  the  necessaries  or 
^€ven  the  substantial  comforts  of  its  ijdialiitants,  are  such  as 
the  world  never  saw  before. 

But  in  all  these  particulars,  characteristic  of  the  modern 
industrial  eonnnmiities,  those  cuminunitiej^  differ  widely 
fi'om  one  anotlier.  Though  abounding  ivi  wealth  as  cnra* 
pared  with  former  ages,  they  do  so  in  very  different  dt^rees. 
Even  of  tlic  countries  which  are  justly  accounted  the  rieh- 
^t,  some  have  made  a  more  complete  use  of  their  pro- 
ductive resources,  and  liare  olitained,  relatively  to  their 
territorial  extent,  a  much  larger  produce,  than  otliers ;  nor 
do  they  differ  only  iu  amount  of  wealth,  hut  also  in  tlie 
rapidity  of  its  increase.  The  diversities  in  the  distrihntion 
of  wealth  are  still  greater  than  in  the  production.  There 
are  great  difTcrences  in  the  condition  of  the  poorest  class  in 
different  eomitries;  and  in  the  proportional  nuuilters  an<l 
opulence  of  the  classes  wliicli  are  above  the  poorest.  The 
very  nature  and  designation  of  the  classes  wIjo  originally 
share  among  them  the  produce  of  the  soil,  vary  not  a  little 
hi  different  places.  In  souie,  the  landowners  are  a  class  in 
themselves,  almost  entirely  separate  from  the  classes  en- 
gaged in  industry  :  in  others,  the  proprietor  of  the  land  is 
almost  universally  its  cultivator,  owning  the  plough,  and 
offen  liimsclf  holding  it.  Where  the  proprietor  himself 
does  Tu>t  cultivate,  there  is  sometimes,  between  him  and  the 
laliotn^cr,  an  intermediate  agency,  that  of  tlie  farmer,  who 
advances   the   subsistence  of   the   labourers,  supplies   the 
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instruineiitfi  of  pruduotion,  and  receives,  after  paying  a  rent 
to  tlie  laiiduwne]*,  till  the  produee :  id  other  ea^es,  the  land* 
lord,  bis  paid  agents,  and  the  labonrere,  are  tlie  only  shar- 
ers. Manuliictures,  again,  are  sonictinics  carried  on  by 
scattered  iiidiviiluals,  who  own  or  hire  the  took  tir  machin- 
ery they  i*equii'e,  and  employ  little  labour  besides  that  of 
then*  own  lUniily  ;  in  other  eases,  by  liir^e  nnnil>ers  working 
together  in  one  Itnilding,  with  expensive  and  complex 
macbincry  owned  l)y  ricb  manufacturers.  The  i^ume  dif- 
ference existB  in  tlie  operations  of  trade.  The  wholesale 
operations  indeed  are  everywhere  carried  on  by  large  capi- 
tals, where  such  exist ;  but  the  retail  dealings,  whieli  col- 
lectively occn)\v  a  very  great  amount  of  capital,  are  some- 
times conducted  in  small  sho]>s,  cliiefly  by  the  personal 
exertions  of  tlie  dealers  themselves,  with  their  tamilies,  and 
perliaps  an  apprentice  or  two ;  and  sometimes  in  large 
establishments,  of  which  the  fmids  are  supplied  by  a 
wealfliy  individual  or  association,  and  the  agency  is  that 
of  numerous  salaried  shopmen  or  sliopwonicn.  Besides 
these  (liiTerences  in  the  economical  phenomena  presented 
by  dift'erent  j):irts  of  what  is  nsnally  called  the  civilized 
world,  all  those  earlier  states  w^hich  we  previously  jiassed 
in  review,  have  continned  in  some  part  or  otber  of  tbe 
world,  down  to  our  own  time.  Hunting  conmmnities  still 
exist  in  America,  nomadic  in  Arabia  and  the  steppes  of 
Northern  Atsia  ;  Oriental  society  is  in  essentials  wdiat  it  has 
always  been ;  the  great  empire  of  Ilussia  is  even  now,  in 
many  respects,  the  scarcely  modified  ijnage  of  feudal  En- 
ro|>e.  Every  one  of  tlic  great  types  of  human  society, 
di>wn  to  that  of  the  Esquimaux  or  Patagonians,  is  still 
extant. 

These  remarkable  differences  in  the  state  of  different 
portions  of  tlie  huninn  race,  "vvitb  regard  to  the  production 
and  distribution  of  Mcaltb,  must,  like  all  other  pheiaimena, 
depend  on  causes^  And  it  is  not  a  sufficient  explanation  to 
ascribe  them  exclusively  to  the  degrees  ol'  Icnowledgis  )>os- 
eessed  at  different  times  and  places,  of  the  laws  of  Jiature 
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and  the  physical  arts  of  life.  Many  other  causes  cooperate ; 
and  that  very  progress  and  unequal  distribution  of  physical 
knowledge,  are  partly  the  effects,  as  well  as  partly  the 
causes,  of  the  state  of  the  production  and  distribution  of 
wealth. 

In  so  far  as  the  economicail  condition  of  nations  turns 
upon  the  state  of  physical  knowledge,  it  is  a  subject  for  the 
physical  sciences,  and  the  arts  founded  on  them.  But  in  so 
far  as  the  causes  are  moral  or  psychological,  dependent  on 
institutions  and  social  relations,  or  on  the  principles  of 
human  nature,  their  investigation  belongs  not  to  physical, 
but  to  moral  and  social  science,  and  is  the  object  of  what  is 
called  Political  Economy.        / 

The  production  of  wealth\j^  the  extraction  of  the  instru- 
ments of  human  subsistence  and  enjoyment  from  the  ma- 
terials of  the  globe,  is  evidently  not  an  arbitrary  thing. \  It 
has  its  necessary  conditions.  Of  these,  some  are  physical, 
depending  on  the  properties  of  matter,  or  rather  on  the 
amount  of  knowledge  of  those  properties  possessed  at  tlie 
particular  place  and  time.  These  Political  Economy  does 
not  investigate,  but  assumes  ;  referring  for  the  grounds,  to 
physical  science  or  common  experience.  Combining  with 
these  facts  of  outward  nature  other  truths  relating  to  human 
nature,  it  attempts  to  trace  the  secondary  or  derivative 
.  laws,  by  which  the  production  of  wealth  is  determined  ;  in 
which  must  lie  the  explanation  of  ilie  diversities  of  riches 
and  poverty  in  the  present  and  past,  and  the  ground  of 
whatever  increase  in  wealth  is  reserved  for  the  future. 

Unlike  the  laws  of  Production,  tliose  of  Distribution  are 
partly  of  human  institution  :  since  the  manner  in  which 
wealth  is  distributed  in  any  given  society,  depends  on  the 
statutes  or  usages  therein  obtaining.  But  though  govern- 
ments or  nations  have  the  power  of  deciding  what  institu- 
tions shall  exist,  they  cannot  arbitrarily  determine  how 
those  institutions  shall  work.  The  conditions  on  which  the 
power  they  possess  over  the  distribution  of  wealth  is  de- 
pendent, and  the  manner  in  w4iich  the  distribution  is  effect- 
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ed  by  the  various  modes  of  conduct  which  society  may 
think  fit  to  adopt,  are  as  much  a  subject  for  scientific 
enquiry  as  any  of  the  physical  laws  of  nature. 

The  laws  of  Production  and  Distribution,  and  some  of 
the  practical  consequences  deducible  from  them,  are  the 
subject  of  the  following  treatise. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OF    THE    REQUISITES    OF    PRODUCTION 

§  1.  The  requisites  of  production  are  two  :  labour,  and 
appropriate  natural  objects. 

Labour  is  e'ther  bodily  or  mental ;  or,  to  express  tlie 
distinction  more  coni[)i-ehensively,  either  muscular  or  ner- 
vous ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  inchide  in  the  idea,  not  solely 
the  exertion  itself,  but  all  feelings  of  a  disagreeable  kind, 
all  bodily  inconvenience  or  mental  annoyance,  connected 
with  the  employment  of  one's  thoughts,  or  muscles,  or  both, 
in  a  particular  occupation.  Of  the  other  requisite-^appro- 
priate  natural  objects — it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  some 
objects  exist  or  grow  up  spontaneously,  of  a  kind  suited  to 
the  su])ply  of  human  wants.  There  are  caves  and  hollow 
trees  capable  of  affording  shelter ;  fruit,  roots,  wild  honey, 
and  other  natural  products,  on  which  human  life  can  be 
supported  ;  but  even  here  a  considerable  quantity  of  labour 
is  generally  required,  not  for  the  purpose  of  creating,  but 
of  finding  and  a]>propriating  them.  In  all  but  these  few 
and  (except  in  the  very  commencement  of  human  society) 
unimportant  cases,  the  objects  supplied  l)y  nature  are  only 
instrumental  to  human  wants,  after  having  undergone  some 
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degree  of  transformation  by  luinuin  exertion.  Even  the 
wild  animals  of  the  forest  and  of  the  sea,  from  which  the 
hunting  and  fishing  tribes  derive  their  sustenance — though 
tlie  labour  of  which  they  are  the  subject  is  chiefly  that 
required  for  api)roi)riating  them — must  yet,  before  they  are 
used  as  food,  l)e  killed,  divided  into  fragments,  and  sub- 
jected in  almost  all  cases  to  some  culinary  process,  which 
are  operations  recpiiring  a  certain  degree  of  human  labour. 
The  amount  of  transformation  which  natural  substances 
undergo  before  being  l)rouglit  into  the  shape  in  which  they 
are  directly  ai)plied  to  hunuin  use,  varies  from  this  or  a  still 
less  degree  of  alteration  in  the  nature  and  appearance  of 
the  object,  to  a  change  so  total  that  no  trace  is  perceptible 
of  the  original  shape  and  structure.  There  is  little  resem- 
blance between  a  piece  of  a  mineral  substance  found  in  the 
earth,  and  a  plough,  an  axe,  or  a  saw.  There  is  less  resem- 
blance between  porcelain  and  the  decomposing  granite  of 
which  it  is  made,  or  between  sand  mixed  with  sea-weed,  and 
glass.  The  difterence  is  greater  still  between  the  fleece  of  a 
sheep,  or  a  handful  of  cotton  seeds,  and  a  web  of  muslin  or 
broad  cloth  ;  and  the  sheep  and  seeds  themselves  are  not 
spontaneous  growths,  but  results  of  previous  labour  and 
care.  In  these  several  cases  the  ultimate  product  is  so 
extremely  dissimilar  to  the  substance  sui)plied  by  natiiro, 
that  in  the  custom  of  language  nature  is  represented  as  only 
furnishing  materials. 

Nature,  however,  does  more  than  supply  materials ;  she 
also  supplies  powers.  The  matter  of  the  globe  is  not  an 
inert  recipient  of  forms  and  ])roperties  impressed  by  human 
hands ;  it  has  active  energies  by  which  it  co()perates  with, 
and  may  even  l)e  used  as  a  substitute  for,  labour.  In  the 
early  ages  i)e()])le  converted  their  corn  into  flour  by  pounding 
it  ])etween  two  stones  ;  they  next  hit  on  a  contrivance  which 
enabled  them,  by  turning  a  liandle,  to  make  one  of  the 
stones  revolve^  ujjou  the  other;  and  this  i)r(>cess,  a  little  im- 
proved, is  still  the  conmion  ])ractice  of  the  East.  The 
muscular  exertion,  however,  wdiich  it  required,  was  very 
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severe  axid  exhanstiiig,  insomuch  tliat  it  wa^  often  selected 

as  a  puDisbmeiit  for  slaves  who  had  offended  their  Eiastei*8. 

When  the  time  eauie  at  which  the  lahoiir  and  siifferinfrs  of 
.slaves  were  tiiuiight  wortli  ecoiiumizijig,  the  jj^reater  part  of 
[this  hotlily  exertion  was  rendered  unnecessary,  by  contriving 
Itliat  the  upper  stone  should  be  made  to  revolve  upon  the 
Wower,  not  bv  Imman  strength,  but  hy  the  force  of  tfio  w^hid 
for  of  fulling  water.     In  tltis  case,  natui'al  agents,  the  wind 

or  the  gravitation  of  the  water,  are  made  tu  tlo  a  portion  of 

the  work  |>revionsly  done  by  bihoiir. 


§  2.  Cases  like  this,  in  which  a  certain  amount  of 
lahoiir  has  been  dispensed  with,  its  work  being  devolved 
upon  some  natural  agent,  are  ajit  to  suggest  an  erroneous 
notion  of  tlie  eom]»arative  fnnctioTis  of  labour  ami  natural 
powei'^  ;  as  if  the  r<M>peratinn  uf  tlioBC  powers  with  hnnian 
industry  were  liaiited  to  the  eases  in  which  they  are  made 
to  perform  what  would  otherwise  be  done  by  labour ;  as  if, 
in  the  case  of  tilings  made  (as  t!ie  |»hrase  is)  by  hand,  nature 
only  furnished  passive  materials.  This  is  an  illusion.  The 
powei's  of  nature  are  as  actively  operative  in  the  one  case  as 
in  tlic  other.  A  w^orknian  takes  a  stalk  of  the  flax  or  hemp 
plant,  splits  it  into  sc|)arate  libres,  twines  together  several 
of  these  tibres  with  his  fingers,  aided  by  a  simjile  instru- 
ment called  a  spindle  ;  having  tlins  formed  a  thread,  he  lays 
many  such  threads  side  by  side,  and  phices  other  similar 
threads  directly  across  tliem,  so  that  eaeli  passes  alternately 
over  and  ander  those  which  are  at  riglit  angles  to  it ;  this 
part  of  tlui  process  being  facilitated  by  aji  instrnment  called 
a  shuttle*  lie  has  now  produced  a  well  of  cloth,  either 
linen  or  sack-cloth,  according  to  the  nmteriab  He  is  said  to 
have  done  this  by  hnmb  i^o  natural  force  being  supposed  to 
have  acted  in  concert  wdth  hira.  But  Uy  wdiat  force  is  each 
step  of  this  operation  rendered  possible,  and  the  web,  wlien 
produced,  lield  together?  liy  the  tenacity,  or  force  of 
cohesii>u,  of  the  llbi'es  :  whidi  is  one  of  the  fcux-es  of  nature, 
and  which  w^e  can  ujeasure  exactly  against  other  mecharucal 
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forces,  and  ascertain  how  much  of  any  of  them  it  suffices  to 
neutralize  or  counterbalance. 

If  we  examine  any  other  case  of  what  is  called  the  action 
of  man  upon  nature,  we  shall  find  in  like  manner  that  the 
powers  of  nature,  or  in  other  words  the  properties  of  mat- 
ter, do  all  the  work,  when  once  objects  are  put  into  the 
right  position.  ^Tliis  one  operation,  of  putting  things  into 
fit  places  for  ])eing  acted  u})on  by  their  own  internal  forces, 
and  1)y  those  residing  in  other  natural  objects,  is  all  that 
man  does,  or  can  do,  with  matter.^  He  only  moves  one 
thing  to  or  from  anotlier.  He  moves  a  seed  into  the 
ground ;  and  the  natural  forces  of  vegetation  produce  in 
succession  a  root,  a  stem,  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit.  lie 
moves  an  axe  tlirough  a  tree,  and  it  falls  by  tlie  natural 
force  of  gravitation  ;  lie  moves  a  saw  through  it,  in  a  partic- 
ular manner,  and  the  physical  i)roperties  by  which  a  softer 
substance  gives  way  before  a  harder,  make  it  separate  into 
planks,  which  he  arranges  in  certain  positions,  with  nails 
driven  through  them,  or  adhesive  matter  between  them,  and 
produces  a  table,  or  a  house.  lie  moves  a  spark  to  fuel, 
and  it  ignites,  and  by  the  force  generated  in  combustion  it 
cooks  the  food,  melts  or  softens  the  iron,  converts  into  beer 
or  sugar  the  malt  or  cane-juice,  which  he  has  previously 
moved  to  the  spot.  lie  has  no  other  means  of  acting  on 
matter  than  by  moving  it.  Motion,  and  resistance  to  mo- 
tion, are  the  only  things  which  his  muscles  are  constructed 
for.  By  muscular  contraction  he  can  create  a  pressure  on 
an  outward  object,  which,  if  sufficiently  powerful,  will  set  it 
in  motion,  or  if  it  be  already  moving,  will  check  or  modify 
or  altogether  arrest  its  motion,  and  he  CAin  do  no  more. 
J^ut  this  is  enough  to  have  given  all  the  command  which 
mankind  have  acquired  over  natural  forces  immeasurably 
more  powerful  than  themselves ;  a  command  which,  great 
as  it  is  already,  is  without  doubt  destined  to  become  indefi- 
nitely greater.  lie  t'xiu-ts  this  i)ower  eitlujr  by  availing 
himself  of  natural  forces  in  existence,  or  by  arranging  ob- 
jects in  those  mixtures  and  combinations  by  which  natural 
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forces  are  generated  ;  as  when  by  putting  a  lighted  match 
to  fuel,  and  water  into  a  boiler  over  it,  he  generates  the  ex- 
pansive force  of  steam,  a  power  which  has  been  made  so 
largely  available  for  the  attainment  of  human  pui^poses.* 

Labour,  then,  in  the  physical  world,  is  always  and  solely 
employed  in  putting  objects  in  motion ;  the  properties  of 
matter,  the  laws  of  nature,  do  the  rest.  The  skill  and  in- 
genuity of  human  beings  are  chiefly  exercised  in  discovering 
movements,  practicable  by  their  powers,  and  capable  of 
bringing  about  the  eff*ects  which  they  desire.  But,  while 
movement  is  the  only  eff*ect  which  man  can  immediately 
and  directly  produce  by  his  muscles,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
he  should  produce  directly  by  them  all  the  movements 
which  he  requires.  The  first  and  most  obvious  substitute  is 
the  muscular  action  of  cattle :  by  degrees  the  powers  of 
inanimate  nature  are  made  to  aid  in  this  too,  as  by  making 
the  wind,  or  water,  things  already  in  motion,  communicate 
a  part  of  their  motion  to  the  wheels,  which  before  that 
invention  w^ere  made  to  revolve  by  muscular  force.  Tlii^ 
service  is  extorted  from  the  j^owers  of  wind  and  water  by  a 
set  of  actions,  consisting  like  the  former  in  moving  certain 
objects  into  certain  positions  in  which  they  constitute  what 
is  termed  a  machine  ;  but  the  muscular  action  necessary  for 
this  is  not  constantly  renewed,  but  performed  once  for  all, 
and  there  is  on  the  whole  a  great  economy  of  labour. 

§  3.  Some  writers  have  raised  the  question,  whether 
nature  gives  more  assistance  to  labour  in  one  kind  of  indus- 
try or  in  another ;  and  have  said  that  in  some  occupations 
labom*  does  most,  in  others  nature  most.  In  this,  however, 
there  seems  much  confusion  of  ideas.  The  part  which 
nature  has  in  any  work  of  man,  is  indefinite  and  incom- 
mensurable. It  is  impossible  to  decide  that  in  any  one 
thing  nature  does  more  tlian  in  any  other.     One  cannot 


*  This  essential  and  primary  law  of  man's  power  over  nature  was,  I  believe, 
first  illustrated  and   made  prominent  as  a  fundamental   principle  of  Political 
Economy,  in  the  first  chapter  of  Mr.  Mill's  Elements. 
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even  say  that  lahoiir  does  less.  Less  labour  may  be  re- 
quired ;  but  if  that  whicli  is  rec^uired  is  abiiolutely  indis- 
pensable, tlie  result  is  just  as  niucli  the  product  of  labour, 
as  of  nature.  When  two  coiiditiinis  are  equally  neces- 
sary for  producing  the  effect  at  all,  it  is  unmeaning  to  say 
that  so  mucli  of  it  is  produced  by  one  and  so  much  by  the 
other ;  it  is  like  attempting  to  decide  whicli  half  of  a  pair 
of  scissors  has  most  to  do  in  the  act  of  cutting  ;  or  which  of 
the  factors,  five  and  six,  contributes  most  to  the  production 
of  thirty.  The  form  which  this  conceit  usually  assumes,  is 
that  of  supposing  that  nature  lends  more  assistance  to 
human  endeavours  in  agriculture,  than  in  manufactui*es. 
This  notion,  held  by  the  French  Economistes,  and  from 
which  Adam  Smith  was  not  free,  arose  from  a  misconcep- 
tion of  the  nature  of  rent.  The  rent  of  land  being  a  price 
paid  for  a  natural  agency,  and  no  such  price  being  paid  in 
manufactures,  these  writers  imagined  that  since  a  price  was 
paid,  it  was  because  there  was  a  greater  amount  of  sei'vico 
to  be  paid  for :  whereas  a  better  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject would  have  shown  that  the  reason  why  the  use  of  land 
bears  a  price  is  sim})ly  the  limitation  of  its  quantity,  and 
that  if  air,  heat,  electricity,  chemical  agencies,  and  the  other 
powers  of  nature  employed  by  manufacturers,  were  sparing- 
ly STipplied,  and  could,  like  land,  be  engrossed  and  appro- 
priated, a  rent  could  be  exacted  for  them  also. 

§  4.  Tliis  leads  to  a  distinction  which  we  shall  find  to 
be  of  primary  importance.  Of  natural  powers,  some  are 
unlimited,  others  limited  in  qmmtity.  By  an  unlimited 
quantity  is  of  course  not  meant  literally,  but  practically 
unlimited  :  a  quantity  beyond  the  use  which  can  in  any,  or 
at  least  in  present  circumstances,  be  made  of  it.  Land  is, 
in  some  newly  settled  countries,  practically  unlimited  in 
quantity :  there  is  more  than  can  be  used  by  the  existing 
population  of  the  country,  or  by  any  accession  likely  to  be 
made  to  it  for  generations  to  come.  But  even  there,  land 
favourably  situated  w^ith  regard  to  markets  or  means  of  ear- 
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riagc,  is  generally  limited  in  quantity  :  tliere  is  not  so  much 
of  it  as  persons  would  gladly  occupy  and  cultivate,  or  other- 
wise turn  to  use.  In  all  old  countries,  land  capable  of  cul- 
tivation, land  at  least  of  any  tolerable  fertility,  must  be 
ranked  among  agents  limited  in  quantity.  Water,  for  ordi- 
nary purposes,  on  the  banks  of  rivers  or  lakes,  may  be 
regarded  as  of  unlimited  abuadance ;  but  if  required  for 
irrigation,  it  may  even  tliere  be  insufficient  to  supply  all 
wants,  while  in  places  which  depend  for  their  consumption 
on  cisterns  or  tanks,  or  on  wells  which  are  not  copious,  or 
are  liable  to  fail,  water  takes  its  place  among  things  the 
quantity  of  which  is  most  strictly  limited.  Where  water 
itself  is  plentiful,  yet  water-power,  i.e,  a  fall  of  water  appli- 
cable by  its  mechanical  force  to  the  service  of  industry,  may 
be  exceedingly  limited,  compared  with  the  use  which  would 
be  made  of  it  if  it  were  more  abundant.  Coal,  metallic  ores, 
and  other  useful  substances  found  in  the  earth,  are  still  more 
limited  than  land.  They  are  not  only  strictly  local,  but 
exhaustible ;  though,  at  a  given  place  and  time,  they  may 
exist  in  much  greater  abundance  than  would  be  applied  to 
present  use  even  if  they  could  be  obtained  gratis.  Fisher- 
ies, in  the  sea,  are  in  most  cases  a  gift  of  nature  practically 
unlimited  in  amount ;  but  the  Arctic  whale  fisheries  have 
long  been  insufiicient  for  the  demand  which  exists  even  at 
the  very  considerable  price  necessary  to  defray  the  cost  of 
appropriation :  and  the  immense  extension  which  the 
Southern  fisheries  have  in  consequence  assumed,  is  tending 
to  exhaust  them  likewise.  Kiver  fisheries  are  a  natural 
resource  of  a  very  limited  character,  and  would  be  rapidly 
exhausted,  if  allowed  to  be  used  by  every  one  without 
restraint.  Air,  even  that  state  of  it  which  we  term  wind, 
may,  in  most  situations,  be  obtained  in  a  quantity  suflicient 
for  every  possible  use  ;  and  so  likewise,  on  the  sea  coast  or 
on  large  rivers,  may  water  carriage :  though  the  wharfage 
or  harbour-room  applicable  to  the  service  of  that  mode  of 
transport  is  in  many  situations  far  short  of  what  would  be 
used  if  easily  attainable. 
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It  will  hv  sirii  hcrrartor  how  nincli  ol"  llic  ccMiiiomy  of 
society  (k*i)eii(ls  on  tlic  liiiiitiid  (jiiaiitity  in  wliich  suiiic  of 
the  most  iiii])ort:iiit  natunil  agi'iits  exist,  and  nmre  partieu- 
hirly,  land.  For  the  ju'esent  I  >hall  oidy  remark  thai  so 
long  as  the  ([uantity  of  a  natural  au'ent  is  prartieally  un- 
limited, it  cannot,  unless  susceptihh'  of  artilicial  monopoly, 
bear  any  value  in  the  market,  since  no  one  will  give  any- 
thing lor  what  can  he  oi)tained  gratis.  Ihit  as  soon  as  a 
limitation  Incomes  ])ractically  op(M*ative  ;  ^«s  soon  as  there 
is  not  so  much  of  the  thing  to  he  had,  as  would  he  a]>pro- 
priated  and  used  if  it  could  he  ()l)taincd  for  asking;  the 
ownership  or  u.^e  of  the  natural  agent  ac(iuircsan  exchange- 
able vaUie.  AVhen  more  wati'r-])oWiT  is  wanted  in  a  par- 
ticular district,  than  there  are  falls  of  water  to  supply  it, 
l)ersons  will  give  an  eciuivalent  for  the  use  of  a  fall  of 
water.  When  there  is  more  land  wanted  for  cultivation 
than  a  place  possesses,  or  than  it  ])ossi\sses  of  a  certain 
quality  and  certain  advantages  of  situation,  land  of  that 
(juality  and  situation  may  be  sold  for  a  price,  or  let  for  an 
anmud  rent.  This  subject  will  hereafter  be  discussed  at 
length  ;  Imt  it  is  often  useful  to  anticijKitc,  by  a  brief  sug- 
gestion, principles  and  deductions  which  we  have  not  yet 
reached  the  place  for  exhibiting  and  illustrating  fully. 


CHAPTEK  11. 

OF  LABOUR  AS   AN   AGENT   OF    PRODUCTION. 

§  1.  Tlie  labour  which  terminates  in  the  production  ot 
an  article  fitted  for  some  human  use,  is  either  employed 
directly  about  the  thing,  or  in  previous  operations  destined 
to  facilitate,  perhaps  essential  to  the  possibility  of,  the  sub- 
sequent ones.  In  making  bread,  for  example,  the  labour 
employed  about  the  thing  itself  is  that  of  the  baker ;  but 
the  labour  of  the  miller,  though  employed  directly  in  the 
production  not  of  bread  out  of  flour,  is  equally  part  of  the 
aggregate  sum  of  labour  by  which  the  bread  is  produced ; 
as  is  also  the  labour  of  the  sower,  and  of  the  reaper.  Some 
may  think  that  all  these  persons  ought  to  be  considered  as 
employing  their  labour  directly  about  the  thing ;  the  corn, 
the  flour,  and  the  bread  being  one  substance  in  three  dif- 
ferent states.  Without  disputing  about  this  question  of 
mere  language,  there  is  still  the  ploughman,  who  prepared 
the  ground  for  the  seed,  and  whose  labour  never  came  in 
contact  with  the  substance  in  any  of  its  states ;  and  the 
plough-maker,  whose  share  in  the  result  was  still  more 
remote.  All  these  persons  ultimately  derive  the  remunera- 
tion of  their  labour  from  the  bread,  or  its  price  :  the  plough- 
maker  as  much  as  the  rest ;  for  since  ploughs  are  of  no  use 
except  for  tilling  the  soil,  no  one  would  make  or  use  ploughs 
for  any  other  reason  than  because  the  increased  retunis, 
thereby  obtained  from  the  ground,  afforded  a  source  from 
which  an  adequate  equivalent  could  be  assigned  for  the 
labour  of  the  plough-maker.    If  the  produce  is  to  be  used 
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or  consumed  in  the  form  of  bread,  it  is  from  the  bread  that 
this  equivalent  must  come.  Tbe  bread  must  suffice  to  re- 
munerate all  these  labours,  and  several  others ;  such  as  the 
carpenters  and  bricklayers  who  erected  the  farm-buildings  ; 
the  hedgers  and  ditchers  who  made  the  fences  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  the  crop ;  the  miners  and  smelters  who 
extracted  or  prepared  the  iron  of  which  the  plough  and 
other  implements  were  made.  Tliese,  however,  and  the 
plough-maker,  do  not  depend  for  their  remuneration  upon 
the  bread  made  from  the  produce  of  a  single  harvest,  but 
upon  that  made  from  the  produce  of  all  the  harvests  which 
are  successively  gathered  until  the  plough,  or  the  buildings 
and  fences,  are  worn  out.  We  must  add  yet  another  kind  of 
labour  ;  that  of  transporting  the  produce  from  the  place  of 
its  production  to  the  place  of  its  destined  use :  the  labour 
:'  of  carrying  the  corn  to  market,  and  from  market  to  the 
\  miller's,  the  flour  from  the  miller's  to  the  baker's,  and  the 
i  bread  from  the  baker's  to  the  place  of  its  final  consumption. 
'  This  labour  is  sometimes  very  considerable  :  flour  is  trans- 
ported to  England  from  beyond  the  Atlantic,  corn  from  the 
heart  of  Eussia ;  and  in  addition  to  the  labourers  imme- 
diately employed,  the  waggoners  and  sailors,  there  are  also 
costly  instruments,  such  as  ships,  in  the  construction  of 
which  much  labour  has  been  expended  :  that  labour,  how- 
ever, not  depending  for  its  whole  remuneration  upon  the 
bread,  but  for  a  part  only  ;  ships  being  usually,  during  the 
course  of  their  existence,  employed  in  the  transport  of  many 
different  kinds  of  commodities. 

To  estimate,  therefore,  the  labour  of  which  any  given 
commodity  is  the  result,  is  far  from  a  simple  operation. 
The  items  in  the  calculation  are  very  numerous — as  it  may 
seem  to  some  persons,  infinitely  so  ;  for  if,  as  a  part  of  the 
labour  employed  in  making  bread,  we  count  the  labour  of 
the  black-smith  who  made  the  plough,  why  not  also  (it  may 
be  asked)  the  labour  of  making  the  tools  used  by  the  black- 
smith, and  the  tools  used  in  making  those  tools,  and  so  back 
to  the  origin  of  things  ?     But  after  mounting  one  or  two 
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steps  ill  tills  ascending  scale,  we  come  into  a  region  of  frac- 
tions too  minute  for  calculation.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that 
the  same  plough  will  last,  before  being  worn  out,  a  dozen 
years.  Only  one-twelfth  of  the  labour  of  making  the 
plough  must  be  placed  to  the  account  of  each  year's  harvest. 
A  twelfth  part  of  the  labour  of  making  a  plough  is  an  ap- 
preciable quantity.  But  the  same  set  of  tools,  perhaps, 
suffice  to  the  plough-maker  for  forging  a  hundred  ploughs, 
which  serve  during  the  twelve  years  of  their  existence  to 
prepare  the  soil  of  as  many  different  farms.  A  twelve- 
hundredth  part  of  the  labour  of  making  the  tools,  is  as 
much,  therefore,  as  has  been  expended  in  procuring  one 
year's  harvest  of  a  single  farm :  and  when  this  fraction 
comes  to  be  further  apportioned  among  the  various  sacks 
of  corn  and  loaves  of  bread,  it  is  seen  at  once  that  such 
quantities  are  not  worth  taking  into  the  account  for  any 
practical  purpose  connected  with  the  commodity.  I^,  is 
true  that  if  the  tool-maker  had  not  laboured,  the  corn  and 
bread  never  would  have  been  produced  ;  but  they  will  not 
be  sold  a  tenth  part  of  a  farthing  dearer  in  consideration  of 
his  labour. 

§  2.  Another  of  the  modes  in  which  labour  is  indirectly 
or  remotely  instrumental  to  the  production  of  a  thing, 
requires  particular  notice  :  namely,  when  it  is  employed  in 
producing  subsistence,  to  maintain  the  labourers  while  they 
are  engaged  in  the  production.  This  previous  employment 
of  labour  is  an  indispensable  condition  to  every  productive 
operation,  on  any  other  than  the  very  smallest  scale.  Ex- 
cept the  labour  of  the  hunter  and  fisher,  there  is  scarcely 
any  kind  of  labour  to  which  the  returns  are  immediate. 
Productive  operations  require  to  be  continued  a  certain 
time,  before  their  fniits  arc  obtained.  Unless  the  labourer, 
before  commencing  his  work,  possesses  a  store  of  food,  or 
can  obtain  access  to  the  stores  of  some  one  else,  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  maintain  him  until  the  production  is  com- 
pleted, he  can  undertake  no  labour  but  such  as  can  be  car- 
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lied  on  at  odd  intervals,  eoneiirrently  witli  the  pursuit  oi 
his  subsistence,  lie  cannot  obtani  food  itself  in  any  abun' 
dance  ;  for  every  mode  of  so  obtaining  it,  requires  that  there 
be  already  food  in  store.  Agriculture  (jnly  brings  forth 
food  after  the  lapse  of  months  ;  and  though  the  labours  of 
the  agriculturist  are  not  necu^sarilj^  continuous  during  the 
whole  period,  they  must  occupy  a  considerable  part  of 
it.  Not  only  is  agriculture  impossible  without  food  pro- 
duced in  advance,  but  there  must  be  a  very  great  quantity 
in  advance  to  enable  any  considerable  community  to  sup- 
port itself  wholly  by  agriculture.  A  countiy  like  England 
or  France  is  only  able  to  carry  on  the  agriculture  of  the 
present  year,  because  that  of  past  years  has  ]>rovided,  in 
those  countries  or  somewhere  else,  sufficient  food  to  support 
their  agricultural  population  until  the  next  harvest.  They 
are  only  enabled  to  produce  so  many  other  things  besides 
food,  because  the  food  which  was  in  store  at  the  close  of  the 
last  harvest  suffices  to  maintain  not  only  the  agricultural 
labourers,  but  a  large  industrious  population  besides. 

The  labour  employed  in  producing  this  stock  of  sub- 
sistence, forms  a  great  and  important  part  of  the  past  labour 
which  has  been  necessary  to  enable  present  labour  to  be 
carried  on.  But  there  is  a  difference,  requiring  ])articular 
notice,  between  this  and  the  other  kinds  of  previous  or  pre- 
paratory labour.  The  miller,  the  reaper,  the  ploughman, 
the  plough-maker,  the  waggoner  and  waggon-maker,  even 
the  sailor  and  ship-builder  w^lien  employed,  derive  their 
remuneration  from  the  ultimate  product — the  bread  made 
from  the  corn  on  which  they  have  severally  ojicrated,  or 
6upi:)lied  the  instruments  for  operating.  The  labour  that 
produced  the  food  which  fed  all  theFO  labourers  is  as  neces- 
sary to  the  ultimate  result,  the  bread  of  the  pres(?nt  harvest, 
as  any  of  those  other  portions  of  labour ;  but  is  not,  like 
them,  remunerated  from  it.  That  ])rovious  labour  has  re- 
ceived its  remuneration  from  the  previous. food.  In  order 
to  raise  any  product,  there  are  needed  labour,  tools,  and 
materials,  and  food  to  feed  the  labourers.     But  the  tools 
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and  materials  are  of  110  use  except  for  obtaining  the  product, 
or  at  least  are  to  be  applied  to  no  other  use,  and  the  labour 
of  their  construction  can  be  remunerated  only  from  the 
product  when  obtained.  The  food,  on  the  contrary,  is  in- 
trinsically useful,  and  is  applied  to  the  direct  use  of  feeding 
human  beings.  The  labour  expended  in  producing  the 
food,  and  recompensed  by  it,  needs  not  to  be  remunerated 
over  again  from  the  produce  of  the  subsequent  labour  which 
it  has  fed.  If  we  suppose  that  the  same  body  of  labourers 
carried  on  a  manufacture,  and  grew  food  to  sustain  them- 
selves while  doing  it,  they  have  had  for  their  trouble  the 
food  and  the  manufactured  article ;  but  if  they  also  grew 
the  material  and  made  the  tools,  they  have  had  nothing  for 
that  trouble  but  the  manufactured  article  alone. 

The  claim  to  remuneration  founded  on  the  possession  of 
food,  available  for  the  maintenance  of  labourers,  is  of 
another  kind  ;  remuneration  for  abstinence,  not  for  labour. 
If  a  person  has  a  store  of  food,  he  has  it  in  his  power  to 
consume  it  himself  in  idleness,  or  in  feeding  others  to  attend 
on  him,  or  to  fight  for  him,  or  to  sing  or  dance  for  him. 
If,  instead  of  these  things,  he  gives  it  to  productive  labour- 
ers to  support  them  during  their  work,  he  can,  and  naturally 
will,  claim  a  remuneration  from  the  produce.  He  will  not 
be  content  with  simple  repayment ;  if  he  receives  merely 
that,  he  is  only  in  the  same  situation  as  at  first,  and  has 
derived  no  advantage  from  delaying  to  apply  his  savings  to 
his  own  benefit  or  pleasure.  He  will  look  for  some  equiva- 
lent for  this  forbearance  :  he  will  expect  his  advance  of  food 
to  come  back  to  him  with  an  increase,  called  in  the  lan- 
guage of  business,  a  profit ;  and  the  hope  of  this  profit  will 
generally  have  been  a  part  of  the  inducement  which  made 
him  accumulate  a  stock,  by  economizing  in  his  own  con- 
sumption ;  or,  at  any  rate,  which  made  him  forego  the 
application  of  it,  when  accumulated,  to  his  personal  ease  or 
satisfaction.  The  food  also  which  maintained  other  work- 
men while  producing  the  tools  or  materials,  must  have  been 
provided  in  advance  by  some  one,  ancf^te,  too,  must  have 
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his  profit  from  the  ultimate  product ;  but  there  is  this 
diirerence,  that  here  the  ultimate  product  has  to  supply  not 
only  the  profit,  but  also  the  remuneration  of  tlie  labour. 
Tlie  tool-maker  (say,  for  instance,  the  ]>lough-maker)  does 
not  indeed  usually  wait  for  his  payment  until  the  liarvest  is 
reaj>ed  ;  the  farmer  advances  it  to  him,  and  steps  into  Lis 
[>lace  by  becoming  the  owner  of  the  plough.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  from  the  harvest  that  the  payment  is  to  come ;  since 
the  farmer  would  not  undertake  tliis  outlay  unless  he  ex- 
pected that  the  harvest  would  repay  him,  and  with  a  profit 
too  on  this  fresh  advance ;  that  is,  uidess  the  harvest  would 
yield,  besides  the  remuneration  of  the  farm  labourers  (and  a 
profit  for  advancing  it),  a  sufficient  residue  to  remunerate 
the  j>lough-niaker's  labourers,  give  the  plough-maker  a 
profit,  and  a  profit  to  the  farmer  on  both. 

§  3.  From  these  considerations  it  appears,  that  in  an 
enumeration  and  classification  of  the  kinds  of  industry  which 
are  intended  for  the  indirect  or  remote  furtherance  of  other 
l>roductive  labour,  we  need  not  include  the  labour  of  pro- 
d luting  subsistence  or  other  necessaries  of  life  to  be  con- 
sumed by  productive  labourers  ;  for  the  main  end  and  pur- 
pose of  his  labour  is  the  subsistence  itself;  and  though  the 
j)ossession  of  a  store  of  it  enables  other  w^ork  to  be  done, 
this  is  but  an  incidental  consequence.  The  remaining 
modes  in  which  labour  is  indirectly  instrumental  to  produc- 
tion, may  be  arranged  under  five  heads. 

First :  Labour  em])loyed  in  producing  materials,  on 
which  industry  is  to  be  afterwards  employed.  This  is,  in 
many  cases,  a  labour  of  mere  appropriation  ;  extractive  in- 
dustry, as  it  has  been  ai)tly  named  by  M.  Dunoyer.  The 
la])our  ol'  the  miner,  for  example,  consists  of  operations  for 
digging  out  of  the  earth  substances  convertible  by  industry 
into  various  articles  fitted  for  human  use.  Extractive  in- 
dustry, however,  is  not  confined  to  the  extraction  of  ma- 
terials. Coal,  for  instance,  is  emj)h)yed,  not  cmly  in  the 
process  of  industry,  luit  hi  directly  warming  human  behigs. 
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When  so  used,  it  is  not  a  material  of  production,  but  is  it- 
self the  ultimate  i)roduct.  So,  also,  in  the  case  of  a  mine  of 
precious  stones.  These  are  to  some  small  extent  employed 
in  the  productive  arts,  as  diamonds  by  the  glass-cutter, 
emery  and  corundum  for  polishing,  but  their  principal  des- 
tination, that  of  ornament,  is  a  direct  use ;  though  they 
commonly  require,  before  being  so  used,  some  process  of 
manufacture,  which  may  perhaps  warrant  our  regarding 
them  as  materials.  Metallic  ores  of  all  sorts  are  materials 
merely. 

Under  the  head,  production  of  materials,  we  must  in- 
clude the  industry  of  the  wood-cutter,  when  employed  in 
cutting  and  preparing  timber  for  building,  or  wood  for  the 
purposes  of  the  carpenter's  or  any  other  art.  In  the  forests 
of  America,  Norway,  Germany,  the  Pyrenees  and  Alps,  this 
sort  of  labour  is  largely  employed  on  trees  of  spontaneous 
growth.  In  other  cases,  we  must  add  to  the  labour  of  the 
wood-cutter  that  of  the  planter  and  cultivator. 

Under  the  same  head  are  also  comprised  the  labours  of 
the  agriculturist  in  growing  flax,  hemp,  cotton,  feeding  silk- 
worms, raising  food  for  cattle,  producing  bark,  dye-stuffs, 
some  oleaginous  plants,  and  many  other  things  only  useful 
because  required  in  other  departments  of  industry.  So, 
too,  the  labour  of  the  hunter,  as  far  as  his  object  is  furs  or 
feathers  ;  of  the  shepherd  and  the  cattle-breeder,  in  respect 
of  wool,  hides,  horn,  bristles,  horse-hair,  and  the  like.  The 
things  used  as  materials  in  some  process  or  other  of  manu- 
facture are  of  a  most  miscellaneous  character,  drawn  from 
almost  every  quarter  of  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
kingdoms.  And  besides  this,  the  finished  products  of  mapy 
branches  of  industry  are  the  materials  of  others.  Tlie 
thread  produced  by  the  spinner  is  applied  to  hardly  any  use 
except  as  material  for  the  weaver.  Even  the  product  of  the 
loom  is  chiefly  used  as  material  for  the  fabricators  of  articles 
of  dress  or  furniture,  or  of  further  instruments  of  productive 
industry,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sailmaker.  Tlie  currier  and 
tanner  find  their  whole  occupation  in  converting  raw  ma- 
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terial  into  what  may  be  termed  prepared  material.  In 
strictness  of  speech,  ahnost  all  food,  a.s  it  comes  from  the 
hands  of  the  agricultnrist,  is  nothing  more  than  material 
for  the  occupation  of  the  baker  or  the  cook. 

§  4.  Tlie  second  kind  of  indirect  labour  is  that  em- 
ployed in  making  tools  or  implements  for  the  assistance  of 
labour.  I  use  these  terms  in  their  most  comprehensive 
sense,  embracing  all  permanent  instruments  or  helps  to  pro- 
duction, from  a  flint  and  steel  for  striking  a  light,  to  a 
steam  ship,  or  the  most  complex  apparatus  of  manufacturing 
machinery.  There  may  be  some  hesitation  where  to  draw 
the  line  between  implements  and  materials ;  and  some 
things  used  in  production  (such  as  fuel)  would  scarcely  in 
common  language  be  called  by  either  name,  popular  phrase- 
ology being  shaped  out  by  a  different  class  of  necessities 
from  those  of  scientiflc  exposition.  To  avoid  a  multi{)lica- 
tion  of  classes  and  denominations  answering  to  distinctions 
of  no  scientiflc  importance,  political  economists  generally 
include  all  things  which  are  used  as  immediate  means  of 
production  (the  means  which  are  not  immediate  will  be  con- 
sidered presently)  either  in  the  class  of  implements  or  in 
that  of  materials.  Perhaps  the  line  is  most  usually  and 
most  conveniently  drawn,  by  considering  as  a  material 
every  instrument  of  production  which  can  only  be  used 
once,  being  destroyed  (at  least  as  an  instrument  for  the  pur- 
pose in  hand)  by  a  single  employment.  Thus  fuel,  once 
burnt,  cannot  be  again  used  as  fuel ;  what  can  be  so  used  is 
only  any  portion  which  has  remained  unburnt  the  flrst 
time.  And  not  only  it  cannot  be  used  without  being  con- 
sumed, but  it  is  only  useful  by  being  consumed  ;  for  if  no 
part  of  the  fuel  were  destroyed,  no  heat  would  be  generated. 
A  fleece,  again,  is  destroyed  as  a  fleece  by  being  spun  into 
thread  ;  and  the  thread  cannot  be  used  as  thread  when 
woven  into  cloth.  But  an  axe  is  not  destroyed  as  an  axe  by 
cutting  down  a  tree :  it  may  be  used-  afterwards  to  cut 
down  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  more ;  and  though  deterio- 
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rated  in  some  small  degree  by  each  use,  it  does  not  do  its 
work  by  being  deteriorated,  as  the  coal  and  the  fleece  do 
theirs  by  being  destroyed  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  better 
instrument  the  better  it  resists  deterioration.  There  are 
some  things,  rightly  classed  as  materials,  which  may  be 
used  as  such  a  second  and  a  third  time,  but  not  while  the 
product  to  which  they  at  first  contributed  remains  in  exist- 
ence. The  iron  which  formed  a  tank  or  a  set  of  pipes  may 
be  melted  to  form  a  plough  or  a  steam-engine ;  the  stones 
with  which  a  house  was  built  may  be  used  after  it  is  pulled 
down,  to  build  another.  But  this  cannot  be  done  while  the 
original  product  subsists  ;  their  function  as  materials  is  sus- 
pended, until  the  exhaustion  of  the  first  use.  Not  so  with 
the  things  classed  as  implements ;  they  may  be  used  re- 
peatedly for  fresh  work,  until  the  time,  sometimes  very  dis- 
tant, at  which  they  are  worn  out,  while  the  work  already 
done  by  them  may  subsist  unimpaired,  and  -when  it  per- 
ishes, does  so  by  its  own  laws,  or  by  casualties  of  its  own.^ 
Tlie  only  practical  difference  of  much  importance  arising 
from  the  distinction  between  mateiials  and  implements,  is 
one  which  has  attracted  our  attention  in  another  case. 
Since  materials  are  destroyed  as  such  by  being  once  used, 
the  whole  of  the  labour  required  for  their  production,  as 
well  as  the  abstinence  of  the  person  who  supplied  the  means 
for  carrying  it  on,  must  be  remunerated  from  the  fruits  of 
that  single  use.  Implements,  on  the  contrary,  being  sus- 
ceptible of  repeated  employment,  the  whole  of  the  products 

*  The  able  and  friendly  reviewer  of  this  treatise  in  the  Edinburgh  Review 
(October,  1848)  states  the  distinction  between  materials  and  implements  rather 
differently:  proposing  to  consider  as  materials  "all  the  things  which,  after 
having  undergone  the  change  implied  in  production,  are  themselves  matter  of 
exchange,"  and  as  implements  (or  instruments)  *'  the  things  which  are  employed 
in  producing  that  change,  but  do  not  themselves  become  part  of  the  exchange- 
able result."  According  to  these  definitions,  the  fuel  consumed  in  a  manufactory 
would  be  considered,  not  as  a  material,  but  as  an  instrument.  This  use  of  the 
terms  accords  better  than  that  proposed  in  the  text,  with  the  primitive  physical 
meaning  of  the  word  "  material ;"  but  the  distinction  on  which  it  is  grounded  is 
one  almost  irrelevant  to  political  economy. 
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wliidi  tliey  an*  iiistnimi'iitiil  in  hriii^in;;  into  existence  are 
a  fund  wliicli  ciin  l)u  drawn  14)011  to  ivmuniTale  the  labour 
i)f  tlicir  (roiiritriurtiun,  and  the  ahstinencr  <>t"  tliose  by  wliose 
accunmhitions  thnt  hihour  was  &iij»j)urted.  It  is  enough  if 
ea<*h  ]>roduct  contrihutes  a  traetion,  et»niniuidy  an  insig- 
niiieant  one,  towards  the  remuneration  of  that  hibour  and 
ahstinenee,  or  towards  indemnifying  the  immediate  producer 
for  advancing  that  remuneration  to  tlie  person  who  pro- 
(hiced  the  tools. 

J:  5.  Tiiirdly  :  I  besides  materials  for  industry  to  eni])loy 
itself  on,  and  implemtjnts  to  aid  it,  j>rovision  must  be  mailc 
to  prevent  its  oj)erations  from  being  disturbed  and  its  prod- 
nets  injured,  eitlier  by  the  destroying  agencies  of  nature,  or 
by  tlie  violence  or  rapacity  of  nu'u.  Tliis  gives  rise  to 
another  mode  in  which  labour  not  emi)loyed  directly  about 
the  ])roduct  itself,  is  instrumental  to  its  i)roduction  ;  name- 
ly, when  ('mployed  for  the  protect'am  of  iiulustry.  Such  is 
th(;  object  of  all  buildings  for  industrial  pui*}K)ses  ;  all  man- 
ufact()rics,  warehouses,  docks,  granaries,  barns,  farm-build- 
ings devot(Ml  to  cattle,  or  to  the  operations  of  agricultural 
labour.  I  e.\clud(i  those  in  which  the  labourers  live,  or 
wliich  are  destined  for  their  personal  accommodation  :  tliese, 
likt;  Iheir  food,  sup]>ly  actual  wants,  and  must  be  counted 
in  thc^  remuneration  of  their  labour,  lliere  are  nuiny  modes 
in  which  labour  is  still  more  directly  ai)]>lied  to  the  protec- 
tion of  pr(»du(^tiv(^  oj)erations. 

'V\\r  herdsmjin  has  little  other  occupaticm  than  to  protect 
tlie  (rjillle  lV(»m  harm  :  the  positive  ageju'ies  concerned  in  the 
rcali/atioti  of  tlu;  product,  go  on  nearly  of  themselves.  I 
have  sdiM'jidy  menlioiu'd  the  labour  of  the  hedger  and 
ditcher,  of  the  builder  of  walls  or  dykes.  To  these  must  bo 
added  that  of  ihc^  s«)ldii'r,  the  ]M)licenuin,  and  the  judge 
TIm'sj'  function:iries  :ire  not  indctMl  employed  exclusively  in 
the  jn-ntrrfinn  of  irnlust rv,  uor  does  their  ])aynu'nt  consti- 
tntr,  \i)  ihr  iiidixiduMl  prcMluci'r,  a  part  of  the  exjKMises  of 
pro(hiclinii.     lint   they  nre  ptiid  from  the  taxes,  which  are 
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derived  from  the  produce  of  industry  ;  and  in  any  tolerably 
governed  country  they  render  to  its  operations  a  service  far 
more  than  equivalent  to  the  cost.  To  society  at  large  they 
are  therefore  part  of  the  expenses  of  production ;  and  if  the 
returns  to  production  were  not  sufficient  to  maintain  these 
labourers  in  addition  to  all  the  others  required,  production, 
at  least  in  that  form  and  manner,  could  not  take  place. 
Besides,  if  the  protection  which  the  goveniment  affords  to 
the  operations  of  industry  were  not  aflForded,  the  producers 
would  be  under  a  necessity  of  either  witlidrawing  a  large 
share  of  their  time  and  labour  from  production,  to  employ 
it  in  defence,  or  of  engaging  armed  men  to  defend  them ; 
all  which  labour,  in  that  case,  must  be  directly  remunerated 
from  the  produce  ;  and  things  which  could  not  pay  for  this 
additional  labour,  would  not  be  produced.  Under  the  pres- 
ent arrangements,  the  product  pays  its  quota  towards  the 
same  protection,  and  notwithstanding  the  waste  and  prodi- 
gality incident  to  government  expenditure,  obtains  it  of 
better  quality  at  a  much  smaller  cost. 

§  6.  Fourthly  :  There  is  a  very  great  amount  of  labour 
employed,  not  in  bringing  the  product  into  existence,  but  in 
rendering  it,  when  in  existence,  accessible  to  those  for  whose 
use  it  is  intended.  Many  important  classes  of  labourers 
find  their  sole  employment  in  some  function  of  this  kind. 
There  is  first  the  whole  class  of  carriers,  by  land  or  water : 
muleteers,  waggoners,  bargemen,  sailors,  wharfmen,  coal- 
heavers,  porters,  railway  establishments,  and  the  like. 
Next,  there  are  the  constructors  of  all  the  implements  of 
transport ;  ships,  barges,  carts,  locomotives,  &c.,  to  which 
must  be  added  roads,  canals,  and  railways.  Roads  are 
sometimes  made  by  the  government,  and  opened  gratuitous- 
ly to  the  public  ;  but  the  labour  of  making  them  is  not  the 
less  paid  for  from  the  produce.  Each  producer,  in  paying 
his  quota  of  the  taxes  levied  generally  for  the  construction 
of  roads,  pays  for  the  use  of  those  which  conduce  to  his  con- 
venience; and  if  made  with  any  tolerable  judgment,  they 
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increase  the  returns  to  his  industry  by  far  more  than  an 
equivalent  amount. 

Another  numerous  ehiss  of  labourers  emi)l()ycd  in  ren- 
dering the  things  produced  accessible  to  their  intended  con- 
sumers, is  the  class  of  dealers  and  traders,  or,  as  they  may 
be  termed,  distributors.  There  would  be  a  great  waste  of 
time  and  trouble,  and  an  inconvenience  often  amounting  to 
impracticability,  if  consumers  could  only  obtain  the  articles 
they  want  by  treating  directly  with  the  producer.  Both 
producers  and  consumers  are  too  much  scattered,  and  the 
latter  often  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  former.  To  di- 
minish this  loss  of  time  and  labour,  the  contrivance  of  fairs 
and  markets  was  early  had  recourse  to,  where  consumers 
and  producers  might  periodically  meet,  without  any  inter- 
mediate agency ;  and  this  plan  answers  tolerably  well  for 
many  articles,  especially  agricultural  produce,  agriculturists 
having  at  some  seasons  a  certain  (pumtity  of  spare  time  on 
their  hands.  I>ut  even  in  this  case,  attendance  is  often  very 
troublesome  and  inconvenient  to  buyers  who  have  otlier 
occupations,  and  do  not  live  in  the  innnediate  vicinity ; 
while,  for  all  articles  the  j)roduction  of  which  requires  con- 
tinuous attention  from  the  producers,  these  periodical 
markets  must  be  held  at  such  considerable  intervals,  and 
the  wants  of  the  consumers  must  either  be  provided  for  so 
long  beforehand,  or  must  remain  so  long  unsupplied,  that 
even  ])efore  the  resources  of  society  admitted  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  shops,  the  supply  of  these  wants  fell  universally 
into  the  hands  of  itinerant  dealers  ;  the  pedlar,  who  might 
appear  once  a  month,  being  preferred  to  the  fair,  which 
only  returned  once  or  twice  a  year.  In  country  districts, 
remote  from  towns  or  large  villages,  the  industry  of  the 
pedlar  is  not  yet  wholly  sup(irseded.  But  a  dealer  who  has 
a  lixed  abode  and  fixed  customers  is  so  much  more  to  be 
dei)ende(l  on,  that  consumers  ]>refer  resorting  to  him  if  he  is 
conveniently  acccssiblt^ ;  and  dealers  tlujrefore  find  their 
advantage  in  establishing  themselves  iji  every  locality  where 
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there  are  sufficient  consumers  near  at  hand  to  afford  them  a 
remuneration. 

In  many  cases  the  producers  and  dealers  are  the  same 
persons,  at  least  as  to  the  ownership  of  tlie  funds  and  the 
control  of  the  operations.  The  tailor,  the  shoemaker,  the 
baker,  and  many  other  tradesmen,  are  the  producers  of  the 
articles  they  deal  in,  so  far  as  regards  the  last  stage  in  the 
production.  This  union,  however,  of  the  functions  of  manu- 
facturer and  retailer,  is  only  expedient  when  the  article  can 
advantageously  b6  made  at  or  near  the  place  convenient  for 
retailing  it ;  and  is,  besides,  manufactured  and  sold  in  small 
parcels.  When  things  have  to  be  brought  from  a  distance, 
the  same  person  cannot  effectually  superintend  both  the 
making  and  the  retailing  of  them  ;  when  they  are  best  and 
most  cheaply  made  on  a  large  scale,  a  single  manufactory 
requires  so  many  local  channels  to  carry  off  its  supply,  that 
the  retailing  is  most  conveniently  delegated  to  other  agen- 
cy :  and  even  shoes  and  coats,  when  they  are  to  be  fur- 
nished in  large  quantities  at  once,  as  for  the  su})ply  of  a 
regiment  or  of  a  w^orkhouse,  are  usually  obtained  not  direct- 
ly from  the  producers,  but  from  intermediate  dealers,  w^lio 
make  it  their  business  to  ascertain  from  what  producers 
they  can  be  obtained  best  and  cheapest.  Even  when  things 
are  destined  to  be  at  last  sold  by  retail,  convenience  soon 
creates  a  class  of  wholesale  dealers.  When  products  and 
transactions  have  multii)lied  beyond  a  certain  point ;  when 
one  manufactory  supplies  many  shops,  and  one  shop  has 
often  to  obtain  goods  from  many  different  manufactories, 
the  loss  of  time  and  trouble  both  to  the  manufacturers  and 
to  the  retailers  by  treating  directly  with  one  another,  makes 
it  more  convenient  to  them  to  treat  with  a  smaller  number 
of  great  dealers  or  merchants,  who  only  buy  to  sell  again, 
collecting  goods  from  the  various  producers,  and  distribut- 
ing them  to  the  retailers,  to  be  by  them  further  distributed 
among  the  consumers.  Of  these  various  elements  is  com- 
posed the  Distributing  Ohiss,  whose  agency  is  supplement- 
ary to  that  of  tlie  Producing  Class :  and  the   i)roduce  so 


..-rr'-'Utt'd,  ur  ir-  jr:  >■,  [^  •':.»-  -'.-.r'-o  lV»m  nrhieh  the  dis- 
-.••'.•-tors  are  rr!!i;::.'-r:v'v:  :'.,r  t:.».-:r  tseni->ii?,  and  for  the 
ii  •^tiiieuce  whirli  r:iA'*\f*i  r:.»-Tii  t'.t  aiivanet:  the  fimd«  need- 

!;il  for  the  luir-iiic--*  ••t"  •::r"r!r»';t:'t:i. 

§  7.     We  havf  :.-.u-  f''r.,.\\\*A  the  enumeration  of  the 

modes  in  wliicii  Ijil-^/jr  »':..:.!'iyc-«l  i-u  exti-nial  nature  is  snb- 
sorvieiit  to  pPHlucri'.ii.  iViit  tht-rL' is  vut  another  mode  of 
LMiipl<»vliiir  lal»Mi;r.  \v':.:«-:i  r-.i:ii]ii,v-r  t-iually,  though  still 
more  remote; y.  to  r:;ji:  »:.d  :  this  i?.  lalnjur  of  which  the 
subjeet  is  liinnaii  :»t:;:i:,'s.  Evt-ry  Liunan  l>eing  has  been 
brouglit  uj*  fr:»in  intaiicy  at  the  exjif^i?*.-  of  much  Uboar  to 
some  person  or  ]»frH»ii?,  a:  A  it"  tlii:?  lalMimr,  or  part  of  it,  had 
not  been  bestowed,  thr  rhild  woulil  nt-vc-r  have  attained  the 
aire  and  strength  wliirh  i-i:abli-  liini  to  bet^-onie  a  lalionrer  in 
liis  turn.  To  the  con  mi  unity  at  large,  the  labour  and 
expense  of  rearing  it>  infant  jMipnlatiun  fonn  a  part  of  the 
•  •'.;:::iy  whirh  is  a  mnditinn  of  jiroduetion,  and  which  ia  to 
'*.-  replaced  with  iiicreaM'  fruni  the  future  produce  of  their 
.-.  -'ur.  By  tlie  individual>.  this  lal.M»ur  and  expense  are 
-..Uy  incurred  fnnu  othc-r  njotives  tlian  to  obtain  such 
.•i.uaTe  return,  and.  for  mo>t  jairjioses  of  political  eoon- 
■'  :  y.  need  not  be  taken  into  acconnt  as  ex]x*nses  of  prodno- 
:'.  ■::.  r»nt  the  tedinical  or  indu>trial  education  of  the  com- 
.:!y  :  the  hibour  employed  in  h-arning  and  in  teaching 
:..-.  a:'T>  of  ]m»dnction,  in  actjuiring  and  comninnicating 
-.:;li  in  those  arts;  tbis  labi»ur  is  really,  and  in  general 
-  ;..  ly.  nndergone  for  the  saki^  of  the  greater  or  more  valua- 
ii'.v  ]'r«"iuce  thereby  attained,  and  in  ohUt  that  a  remnncra- 
t:.»!i.  c'juivalent  or  niort^  than  etjnivalent,  may  be  reaped  by 
lliv  ]i;irner,  besides  an  ade(|nate  remuneratii»n  l\>r  the  labour 
of  tile  teat-her,  when  a  t(»acher  has  been  employed. 

As  the  labour  wbich  conifers  prodn<-tive  powers,  whether 

of  liand  <»r  ot    head,  may  ln^  b>okeil  npt»n   as  part  of  the 

laWiur  by  wbieb  society  atMomplislu^^  its  productive  opera- 

Son  ill  other  wt>rds,  as  p:irt  of  what  the  priKhiee  costs 

'Cty,  so  to«»  niMy  tbe  labour  emph«yed  in  keeping  up 
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'prnduetivc  powers ;  in  preveiUhi^^  tliein  tVoni  being  de- 
stroyed or  weakened  by  aceirleiit  or  tliseat^e.  Tlie  hil>oiir  of 
a  physician  or  surgeon,  wbeii  made  use  ol'  by  persons  on- 
gaged  ID  iiidustJ'Y,  umst  be  regarded  in  tbe  eeononiy  of 
eociety  as  a  eacrifice  iucurred,  to  preserve  from  perishing  by 
deatli  or  iuHrmity  that  portion  of  tlic  productive  resonreea 
of  society  whieli  is  lixed  in  tbe  lives  and  i>udily  or  mental 
powers  of  its  productive  members.  To  tlie  individuals,  iu- 
deed,  tbis  foruis  but  a  part,  sometimes  an  impcrecptible 
part,  of  tbc  motives  tliat  induce  theui  to  snbiuit  to  nuMbeal 
treatment :  it  is  not  principally  from  economical  motives 
tliat  persons  bave  a  limb  auijmtatcd,  or  eiuleavour  to  be 
cured  of  a  fever,  thougli  wlieu  tbey  do  so,  tbere  is  generally 
sufficient  inducement  for  it  even  on  that  score  alone.  Tliis 
is,  tberefui'e,  one  of  the  cases  of  laltonr  nod  outlay  wbirdi, 
tbougb  conducive  to  production,  yet  iu)t  being  in^'un'ed  for 
that  end,  or  f(jr  the  sake  of  the  returns  arising  fruiu  it,  are 
out  of  tbe  sphere  of  niobit  of  the  general  propirsifiuiis  which 
political  eeonoiny  has  oceiisiou  to  assert  respecting  ]iro- 
ductive  labour :  tbongh,  whvn  society  and  not  tlie  individ- 
uals are  considered,  this  labour  nnd  outlay  mnst  be  regankd 
as  part  of  the  advance  by  which  society  etfucts  its  pro- 
ductive operations,  ami  for  w^bicb  it  is  indemnified  by  the 
produec- 


§  8*  Another  kind  of  labour,  usually  classed  as  mental, 
but  conducing  to  tbe  ultimate  ]>rodn(d  as  directly,  tbougb 
not  so  in mierl lately,  as  nuniual  bdiour  itself,  is  the  labour  of 
tbe  inventors  of  industrial  processes,  I  say,  usually  classed 
as  mental,  lieciiusc  in  reality  it  is  not  exclnsively  so.  All 
human  exeitifiu  is  couipomidi^d  of  some  nu^ntal  and  some 
[WJily  elements,  Tlie  stu|>idest  bodniau,  who  repeats  from 
.y  to  day  tlic  mechirnical  act  uf  cdindHug  a  ladder,  per- 
>rms  a  functi<ni  partly  intelleetnal  ;  the  most  intelligent 
or  elepbnnt  could  not,  probably,  be  taught  to  (h^  it. 
l»e  dullest  buiuaii  beino;,  iiistrncted  bcfnnihaud,  is  fapabh* 
^of  turning  a  mill  ;  but  a  horse  cannot  drive  it  without  some- 
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hotly  to  (Irivi*  and  watcli  liiin.  <  h\  x\w  otlu-r  liaiul,  there  is 
soiiii!  hcxlilv  in<rre(lii'iit  in  tlir  lalniur  nnt>t  imivly  mentnU 
when  it  ircniM-ates  any  external  re>nlt.  Newton  couhl  not 
have  iHMMlueed  the  Prineii>ia  with* ail  the  hudily  exertion 
eitlier  of  ]>ennianshi|»  nr  of  dictation  ;  and  he  niusjt  havo 
drawn  many  ti^ures?,  and  writt^-n  out  many  eaU-idations  and 
demonstrations,  while  hi-  was  j>ri'i»arinir  it  in  his  mind. 
Inventors,  heside:?  the  ialxmr  of  their  hrains,  jronerully  go 
tlirou<rh  ninch  lahour  with  thi-ir  han<ls,  in  the  models  whieh 
they  eon>trnet  and  the  experiments  they  have  to  make 
hetoro  their  idea  can  reali/e  itself  sueeessfnlly  in  act. 
Whether  mental,  however,  or  bodily,  their  lahour  is  a 
part  of  that  l>y  which  the  pro(hK*tii>n  is  hrou«;:ht  about. 
The  lahour  of  Watt  in  contriving  the  steam-engine  was  as 
essential  a  part  of  production  as  that  of  the  mechanics  who 
huild  or  the  engineers  who  work  the  instrument ;  and  was 
undergone,  no  less  than  theirs,  in  the  prospect  of  a  remuner- 
ation from  the  product'.  The  lahour  of  invention  is  often 
estimated  and  paid  on  the  very  same  i>lan  as  that  of  execu- 
tion. ]Many  manufacturers  of  ornamental  goods  liave 
inventors  in  their  employment,  who  receive  wages  or  sala- 
ries for  designing  ])ittterns,  exactly  as  others  do  for  ct»pyin«r 
them.  All  this  is  strictly  ]>art  of  the  lahoin-  of  ja'oduction  ; 
as  the  L'lhour  of  the  author  of  a  hook  is  equally  a  }»art  of  its 
production  with  that  of  the  printer  and  hinder. 

In  a  national,  or  universal  point  of  view,  the  lahour  of 
flu.'  savfiiit,  or  speculative  thinker,  is  as  much  a  part  of  pro- 
duction in  the  very  narrowest  sense,  as  that  of  the  inventor 
of  a  ]u-actical  art  ;  many  such  invi'utions  having  been  the 
din*ct  consc(iucnccs  of  theoretic  discoveries,  and  every 
cxfrnr-ion  of  knowledge  of  the  ])owcrs  of  nature  being  fruit- 
ful of  applications  to  the  ])urposes  of  outward  life.  Tlic 
elcctro-nuigiictic  telegraph  was  the  wondcH'ul  and  most  uii- 
e\pr  'ted  r-oriM-ijUcncr  of  the  ex]»erimcnts  of  (Krsted  and  the 
riuithcMi:iti«'al  iiivotigat ion>  of  Aiiipric:  and  the  mo<lern 
art  i»f  ii;i\  i'jation  i.-  an  uiiforc-ccn  cniannti«ui  fn»ni  the 
n'cly  sprrulative  and   :i]»i»arcntly  imrcly  cui'ious  incpiiry, 
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by  the  matliematicians  of  Alexandria,  into  the  properties 
of  three  curves  formed  by  the  intersection  of  a  plane  surface 
and  a  cone.  No  limit  can  be  set  to  the  importance,  even 
in  a  purely  productive  and  material  point  of  view,^of  mere 
thought.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  these  material  fruits, 
though  the  result,  are  seldom  the  direct  purpose  of  the  pur- 
suits of  savants,  nor  is  their  remuneration  in  general  derived 
from  the  increased  production  which  may  be  caused  inci- 
dentally, and  mostly  after  a  long  interval,  \>y  their  discov- 
eries ;  this  ultimate  influence  does  not,  for  most  of  the  pur- 
poses of  political  economy,  require  to  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration ;  and  speculative  thinkers  are  gener^Bjr  classed  as 
the  producers  only  of  the  books,  or  other  useable  or  sale- 
able articles,  which  directly  emanate  from  them.  But 
when  (as  in  political  economy  one  should  always  be  pre- 
pared to  do)  we  shift  our  point  of  view,  and  consider  not 
individual  acts,  and  the  motives  by  which  they  are  deter- 
mined, but  national  and  universal  results,  intellectual  specu- 
lation must  be  looked  upon  as  a  most  influential  part  of  the 
productive  labour  of  society,  and  the  portion  of  its  resources 
employed  in  carrying  on  and  in  remunerating  such  labour, 
as  a  highly  productive  part  of  its  expenditure. 

§  9.  In  the  foregoing  survey  of  the  modes  of*  employ- 
ing labour  in  furtherance  of  production,  I  have  made  little 
use  of  the  popular  distinction  of  industry  into  agricnltural, 
manufactnring,  and  commercial.  For,  in  truth,  this  divi- 
sion fulfils  very  badly  the  purposes  of  a  classification. 
Many  great  branches  of  productive  industry  find  no  place 
in  it,  or  not  without  much  straining ;  for  example  (not  to 
speak  of  hunters  or  fishers)  the  miner,  the  road-maker,  and 
the  sailor.  The  limit,  too,  between  agricultural  and  manu- 
facturing industry  cannot  be  precisely  drawn.  The  miller, 
for  instance,  and  the  baker — are  they  to  be  reckoned  among 
agriculturists,  or  among  manufacturers  ?  Their  occupation 
is  in  its  nature  manufacturing ;  the  food  has  finally  j)arted 
company  with  the  soil  before  it  is  handed  over  to  them  : 
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tliis,  liowcvLT,  might  be  said  witli  equjil  truth  of  the 
tliresher,  tlii^  winnower,  tlie  makers  of  butter  and  cheese ; 
o})erations  always  counte<l  as  agrieultural,  probably  because 
it  is  the  custom  for  them  to  be  performed  by  persons  resident 
on  the  farm,  and  under  tlie  same  superintendence  as  tillage. 
For  many  purj)osL'S,  all  these  persons,  the  miller  and  baker 
inclusive,  must  be  j>la(fed  in  the  same  class  \vith  ploughmen 
and  rea})oi's.  They  are  all  concerned  in  producing  food,  and 
depend  for  their  rennmeration  on  the  food  i)roduced ;  when 
the  one  class  abounds  and  flourishes,  the  others  do  so  too  ; 
they  form  collectively  the  "  agricultural  interest ; "  they 
render  but  one  service  to  the  community  by  their  united 
labours,  and  are  ])aid  from  one  common  source.  Even  the 
tillers  of  the  soil,  again,  when  the  produce  is  not  food,  but 
the  materials  of  what  are  commonly  termed  manufactures, 
belong  in  many  respects  to  the  same  division  in  the  economy 
of  society  as  manufacturers.  Tlie  cotton-planter  of  Caro- 
lina, and  the  wool-grower  of  Australia,  have  more  interests 
in  common  with  the  spinner  and  weaver  than  with  the 
corn-grower.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  industry  which 
op{?ratcs  immediately  upon  the  soil  has,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter,  some  pro])crties  on  which  many  important  eonse- 
(pien(res  depend,  and  which  distinguish  it  from  all  the  sub- 
secpient  stages  of  i>roduction,  whether  carried  on  by  tlie 
same  person  or  not ;  from  the  industry  of  the  thresher  and 
winnower,  as  much  as  from  that  of  the  cotton-spinner. 
When  1  si>eal<,  therefore,  of  agricultural  labour,  I  shall  gen- 
erally nu^an  this,  and  this  exclusively,  unless  the  contrary  is 
eitlier  stated  or  imj)lied  in  the  context.  The  term  manufac- 
turing is  too  vague  to  be  (►f  much  use  when  ])recision  is 
re(niirc(l,  and  when  I  employ  it,  1  wish  to  be  understood  as 
intending  to  speak  j)opularly  rather  than  scieutilically.     . 
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§  1.     Labour  is  iiidispensaLle  to  jtrodnctioTi,  but  lias  not 
always  prodiietioH  for  itfi  efftet.     Tliere  ib  iiiueh  labour,  and 
of  a  higli  order  t^f  iiscfuJuees,  of  wliidi  production  is  not  the 
bjeet*     Labour  lias   aeci^rdingly  hei'u   distiugulslied  into 
•^rmliietive  and  Un[>rodurtive-.     There  has  bieii  not  a  little 
controversy   among   political   ecouomists   o\i   the  fpiestion, 
what  kinds  of  labour  sliould  be  rejiuted  to  l>e  uiipru(hietive ; 
and    they  have   not   alwayt?   jiereeived,  that  there  was  in 
reality  no  matter  of  fact  in  dispute  Ijetween  tbenu 
l|      Many  writers  have  l)een  unwilling  to  elaes  any  labour  as 
Imroductive,  unless  its  result  is  i>alpable  in  some  material* 
i/lobjeet,  eajiahle   of  being   transferred   from  one  person  to 
//another.     There  are  others  (among  whom  are  Mr,  M^CuIloch 
and  M*  Say)  who  loolcing  upon  the  word  uniu'oduetive  as  a 
term    of  disparagement,  remonstrate   against   imposing   it 
upon   any  labour  which  is  regarded  as  useful — which  pro- 
duces a  benefit  or  a  pleasure  worth  the  eost.     Tlie  labour 
of  otHeers  of  govermnent,  of  tfie  army  and  navy,  of  physi- 
cians,  lawyers,  teachers,  musicians,  dancers,  actors,  domestic 
servants,  tte.,  when  they  really  accomplish  wliat  they  are 
paid  for,  aud  are  not  more  nuuierous  than  is  requii'ed  for  its 
performance,  ouglit  not,  say  these  winters,  to  be  '*  stiguia- 
tized  ''  as  miproductive,  an  expression  which  they  appear  to 
regard  as  synonymous  with  wasteful  nv  worthless.     But  this 
seems  to  me  a  misunderstanding  of  the  mutter  in  dispute. 
Production  not  being  the  sole  end  of  human  existence,  Hie 
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term  unproductive  does  not  necesparily  imply  any  stigma; 
nor  was  ever  intended  to  do  so  in  the  j)resent  case.  Tho 
question  is  one  of  mere  huiguage  and  classiti(ration.  Dif- 
ferences of  language,  however,  are  by  no  means  unimport- 
ant, even  when  not  grounded  on  differences  of  o})inion  ;  for 
tliough  either  of  two  expressions  may  l)e  consistent  with 
the  w^hole  truth,  they  generally  tend  to  fix  attention  upon 
different  parts  of  it.  We  must  therefore  enter  a  little  into 
the  consideration  of  the  various  meanings  which  may  attach 
to  the  words  productive  and  unproductive  when  applied  to 
labour. 

In  the  first  place,  even  hi  what  is  called  the  production 
of  material  objects,  it  must  be  remembered  that  what  is 
produced  is  not  the  nnitter  composing  them.  All  the 
labour  of  all  the  human  beings  in  the  Avorld  could  not  pro- 
duce one  particle  of  matter.  To  ^veave  broadcloth  is  but  to 
re-arrange,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  particles  of  wool ;  to 
grow^  corn  is  only  to  put  a  portion  of  matter  called  a  seed, 
into  a  situation  where  it  can  draw  together  particles  of  mat- 
ter from  the  earth  and  air,  to  form  the  new  combination 
called  a  plant.  Though  we  cannot  create  matter,  we  can 
cause  it  to  assume  properties,  by  which,  from  having  been 
useless  to  us,  it  becomes  useful.  Wliat  we  produce,  or 
desire  to  produce,  is  always,  as  M.  Say  rightly  terms  it,  an 
utility.  Labour  is  not  creative  of  objects,  but  of  utilities.. 
Neither,  again,  do  we  consume  and  destroy  the  objects 
themselves ;  the  matter  of  which  they  were  composed 
remains,  more  or  less  altered  in  form  :  w^hat  has  really  been 
consumed  is  only  the  qualities  by  whi(;h  they  w^cre  fitted  for 
the  pur])ose  they  have  been  ai)[)lied  to.  It  is,  therefore, 
pertinently  asked  by  ]\[.  Say  and  others — since,  when  we 
are  said  to  produce  objects,  we  only  produce  utility,  why 
should  not  all  labour  which  produces  utility  be  accounted 
])roductive?  Why  rel'use  that  title  to  the  surgeon  who  sets 
a  limb,  the  judge;  or  legislator  who  confers  security,  and 
give  it  to  the  lai)idary  wln)  cuts  and  j>olislies  a  diamond  ? 
Why  deny  it  to  the  teacher  from  wdiom  I  learn  an  art  by 
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which  I  can  gain  my  bread,  and  accord  it  to  the  confec- 
tioner who  makes  bonbons  for  the  momentary  pleasure  of  a 
sense  of  taste  ? 

It  is  quite  true  that  all  these  kinds  of  labour  are  pro- 
ductive of  utility  ;  and  the  question  which  now  occupies  us 
could  not  have  been  a  question  at  all,  if  the  production  of 
utility  w^cre  enough  to  satisfy  the  notion  which  mankind 
have  usually  formed  of  productive  labour.  Production,  and 
productive,  are  of  course  elliptical  expressions,  involving 
the  idea  of  a  something  produced  ;  but  this  something,  in 
common  apprehension,  I  conceive  to  be,  not  utility,  but 
Wealth.  Productive  labour  means  labour  productive  of 
wealth.  We  arc  recalled,  therefore,  to  the  question  touched 
upon  in  onr  first  chapter,  what  Wealth  is,  and  whether  only 
material  products,  or  all  useful  products,  are  to  be  included 
in  it. 

§  2.  Now  the  utilities  produced  by  labour  are  of  three 
kinds.     They  are. 

First,  utilities  fixed  and  embodied  in  outward  objects ; 
by  labour  employed  in  investing  external  material  things 
with  properties  which  render  them  serviceable  to  human 
beings.  This  is  the  common  case,  and  requires  no  illus- 
tration. 

Secondly,  utilities  fixed  and  embodied  in  human  beings ; 
the  labour  being  in  this  case  employed  in  conferring  on 
liuman  beings,  qualities  wliicli  render  them  serviceable  to 
themselves  and  others.  To  this  class  belongs  the  labour  of 
all  concerned  in  education  ;  not  only  schoolmasters,  tutors, 
and  professors,  but  governments,  so  far  as  they  aim  success- 
fully at  the  improvement  of  the  people ;  moralists,  and 
clergymen,  as  far  as  productive  of  benefit ;  the  labour  of 
physicians,  as  far  as  instrumental  in  preserving  life  and 
physical  or  mental  efliciency  ;  of  the  teachers  of  bodily 
exercises,  and  of  the  various  trades,  sciences,  and  arts,  to- 
gether with  the  labour  of  the  learners  in  acquiring  them  ; 

and  all  labour  bestowed  by  any  persons,  throughout  life,  in 
4 
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iiujiroviiig   tlie   knowledge    or    cultivating   tlje   bodily  or 
iiieiital  tiiL'ulties  ol*  theinseh  ea  or  otlicrB, 

Thirdly  aud  lastly,  utilities  not  tixod  or  embodiL'd  iu  any 
objuetj  but  consisting  in  a  mere  service  rendered  ;  a  jileasnrc 
given,  an  inconvenience  or  a  pain  averted,  dnring  a  longer 
or  a  sborter  timCj  but  without  leaving  a  permanent  acqui.si- 
fum  ill  the  improved  qualities  uf  any  person  or  thing;  tlie 
labour  being  employed  in  producing  an  utility  direetly,  not 
(as  in  the  two  former  cases)  in  titling  eooie  other  thing  to 
aflijrd  an  utility.  Sucli,  for  exami^le,  h  the  hiliour  of  tlie 
musical  perfnrmer,  the  aetor,  the  public  dcchiimcr  or  reciter, 
and  tlie  showman.  Some  good  may  mi  doubt  be  produced, 
and  much  more  might  be  produced,  beyond  the  moment, 
upon  the  feelmgs  and  disposition,  or  general  state  of  enjoy- 
ment of  the  Bpectators ;  or  instead  of  good  there  may  be 
harm  ;  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  ot!ier  is  tiie  effect  intend- 
ed, h  the  rcsnlt  for  which  the  exiiibitor  works  and  the  spec- 
tator pays;  nothing  but  the  immediate  pleasure.  Such, 
again  J  is  the  labour  of  the  army  aud  navy  ;  they,  at  the 
best,  prevent  a  country  ti'om  being  conquered,  or  from  being 
injured  or  insulted,  which  is  a  service,  bur  iji  all  other 
respects  leave  the  country  neither  improved  nor  deteriorat- 
ed. Such,  too,  18  the  labour  of  the  legislator,  the  judge,  the 
officer  of  justice,  and  all  other  agents  uf  government,  in 
their  ordinary  functions,  apart  from  any  iuHuence  they  may 
exert  on  the  improvement  of  the  national  mind.  The  ser- 
vice whieli  they  render,  is  to  maintain  peace  and  security  ; 
these  compose  the  utility  Avhieh  they  produce.  It  may 
appear  to  somej  that  carriers,  and  merchants  or  dealers, 
should  be  placed  in  this  same  class,  since  t!ieir  labour  does 
not  add  any  properties  to  objects :  but  I  I'eidy  that  it  does : 
it  adds  the  property  of  being  iu  the  place  where  they  are 
wanted,  instead  of  being  iu  some  other  }>laee :  which  is  a 
very  useful  |>roperty,  and  the  utility  it  confers  is  embodied 
in  the  things  themselves,  wliich  now  actually  are  in  tlic 
place  whore  they  are  required  for  use,  anrl  in  consequence 
of  that  increased  utility  (^ould  be  stdd  at  an  increased  prieei 
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proportiooeil  to  Ihtj  lubour  expejideil  in  t;uiifumiig  it.  Tliis 
labour,  tberefurt!,  does  not  beloug  to  the  tbird  clas^j  but  to 
tbe  fii^st. 


§  3.  We  bave  now  to  consider  wbicb  of  these  tliree 
classes  of  labour  Bhould  be  accounted  productive  of  wealth, 
since  that  is  what  the  term  i>rod«ctive,  wlien  used  by 
itself,  must  be  understood  to  import.  Utilities  of  tlie  tliird 
class,  consisting  in  pleasures  which  only  exist  wliile  being 
enjoyed,  and  services  which  only  exit^t  wldle  being  per- 
formed, cannot  be  spoken  of  as  wealth,  except  by  an 
acknowledged  metaphor.  It  is  essential  to  tbe  idea  of 
wealth  to  be  susceptible  of  accumulation  ;  tilings  whicli 
cannot,  after  being  produced,  be  kept  for  some  time  before 
being  used,  are  never,  I  tlihik,  regarded  as  %vealth,  since 
however  much  of  them  may  be  produced  and  enjoyed,  tlie 
person  benefited  by  them  is  no  riclier,  is  ncjwise  impmved 
in  circumstances.  But  there  is  not  so  distinct  and  positive 
a  violation  of  usage  in  considering  as  wealth  any  product 
wdiich  is  both  usei'id  and  susceptible  of  aecmnulation.  The 
skillj  and  the  energy  and  perseverance,  of  the  artisans  of  a 
country,  are  reckoned  part  of  its  wealth,  no  less  than  their 
tools  and  machinery.  According  to  this  definition,  we 
sliould  regard  all  labour  as  productive  whieli  is  employed  in 
creating  peruianeut  utilities,  whether  embodied  in  human 
Iteings,  or  in  any  other  animate  or  inanimate  objects.  And 
this  nomenclature  I  bave,  in  a  former  publication,'^  recom- 
mended, as  the  most  conducive  to  the  ends  <d' classification, 
though  not  strictly  conformable  to  the  customs  of  language. 

But  in  applying  the  term  wealth  to  the  industrial  cai>a- 
cities  of  human  beings,  there  seems  always,  in  popular  ap- 
)»reliension,  to  lie  a  tacit  reference  to  material  products, 
Tbe  skill  of  an  artisan  is  acctjnntcd  wealth,  ciiil^uisJUeing 
tjjc  means  of  acipiirinci;  wealth  in  a  material  iiu^se  ;  and  any 
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({ualities  not  tendiii'i:  visibly  to  tliat  olycct  are  scarcely  so 
regarded  at  all.  A  country  would  hardly  be  said  to  be 
I'iclicr,  except  by  a  ineta|)li<^r,  lunvcver  precious  a  j)osses8ion 
it  niiglit  have  in  the  genius,  the  virtues,  or  the  acconiplisli- 
nients  of  its  inliabitants ;  unless  indeed  these  were  looked 
upon  as  marketable  articles,  by  which  it  could  attract  the 
material  wealth  of  other  countries,  as  the  (ireeks  of  old,  and 
several  modern  nations  have  done.  While,  thcreforc,  I 
should  prefer,  were  I  constructing  a  new  technical  lan- 
guage, to  make  the  distincti(»n  turn  upon  the  permanence 
rather  than  upon  the  materiality  of  the  })roduct,  y^t  when 
employing  terms  which  connnon  usage  has  taken  complete 
possession  of,  it  seems  advisable  so  to  employ  them  jls  to  do 
the  least  possible  violence  to  usage ;  since  any  improve- 
ment in  terminology  obtained  by  straining  the  received 
mcam'ng  of  a  i)opular  ])hrase,  is  generally  purchased  beyond 
its  value,  by  the  obscurity  arising  from  the  conflict  between 
new  and  old  associations. 

I  shall,  therefore,  in  this  treatise,  when  speaking  of 
wealth,  understand  by  it  only  what  is  called  material 
wealth,  and  by  productive  laboin*  only  those  kinds  of  exer- 
tion which  produce  utilities  embodied  in  material  objects. 
But  in  limiting  myself  to  this  sense  of  the  word,  I  mean  to 
avail  myself  of  the  full  extent  of  that  restricted  acceptation, 
and  I  shall  not  refuse  the  appellation  ])roductivc,  tolabour 
which  yields  no^jttutenal  j>roduct  as  its  direct  result,  i)ro- 
vided  that  an  increase  of  material  ju'educts  is  its  ultimate 
consequence.  Thus,  lalK)ur  expended  in  the  a(*(piisition  of 
manufacturing  skill,  1  class  as  productive,  not  in  virtue  of 
the  skill  itself,  but  of  the  manufactured  ])roducts  created  by 
the  skill,  and  to  the  creation  of  which  the  labour  of  learning 
the  trade  is  essentially  conducive.  The  labour  of  ofBcers  of 
govermnent  in  ailbrding  the  ]>r(»tectiou  which,  aiforded  in 
some  manner  or  other,  is  indisj)cnsable  to  the  prosperity  of 
industry,  must  be  classed  ;is  j)nKluctive  even  of  material 
wealth,  because  without  it,  material  wealth,  in  anything 
like  its  present  abundance,  could  not  exist.     Such  labour 
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may  be  said  to  be  productive  indirectly  or  mediately,  in 
opposition  to  the  labour  of  the  plouglunan.and  the  cotton- 
spinner,  which  are  productive  immediately.  They  are  all 
alike  in  this,  that  they  leave  the  community  richer  in  ma- 
terial products  than  they  found  it ;  they  increase,  or  tend  to 
increase,  material  wealth. 

§  4.  By  Unproductive  Labour,  on  the  contrary,  will  be 
understood  labour  which  does  not  terminate  in  the  creation 
/of  material  wealth  ;  which,  however  largely  or  successfully 
practised,  does  not  render  the  community,  and  the  world  at 
large,  richer  in  material  products,  but  poorer  by  all  that  is 
consumed  by  the  labourers  while  so  employed. 
I.  All  labour  is,  4n.  the  language  of  political  economy,  un- 
Iproductive,  w^hich  ends  in  inmiediate  enjoyment,  without 
lany  increase  of  the  accumulated  stock  01  permanent  means 
lof  enjoyment.  And  all  labour,  according  to  our  present 
definition,  nmst  be  classed  as  unproductive,  which  termi- 
nates in  a  permanent  benefit,  however  important,  provided 
that  an  increase  of  material  products  forms  no  part  of  that 
benefit.  The  labour  of  saving  a  friend's  life  is  not  pro- 
ductive, unless  the  friend  is  a  productive  labourer,  and  pro- 
duces more  than  he  consumes.  To  a  religious  person  the 
saving  of  a  soul  must  appear  a  far  more  important  service 
than  the  saving  of  a  life ;  but  he  will  not  therefore  call  a 
missionary  or  a  clergyman  productive  labourers,  unless  tliey 
teach,  as  the  South  Sea  Missionaries  have  in  some  cases 
done,  the  arts  of  civilization  hi  addition  to  the  doctrines  of 
their  religion.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  evident  that  tlie 
greater  number  of  missionaries  or  clergymen  a  nation  main- 
tains, the  less  it  has  to  expend  on  other  things ;  while  the 
more  it  expends  judiciously  in  keeping  agriculturists  and 
manufiicturers  at  work,  the  more  it  will  have  for  every 
other  purpose.  I>y  the  former  it  diminishes,  emUrh  pari- 
huH^  its  stock  of  material  products ;  by  the  latter,  it  im 
creases  them. 

Unproductive  may  be  as  useful  as  productive  labour  ;  i^ 
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may  he  more  useful,  even  m  pniat  of  permanent  advantage; 
or  its  use  nuiy  eon^ist  only  in  jdeasunible  t^eiisatiun,  which 
when  gone  leaves  do  trace  ;  or  it  may  \uA  atford  even  this, 
but  may  be  absiiliite  waste.     In   any  case  Boeiety  or  man- 
kind grow^  iiu  richer  by  it,  but  poorer.     All  iiiaterial  prod- 
ucts consimned  by  any  one  while  he  produces  nothing,  are 
so  much  snbtrHctcd,  fur  the  time,  from  the  material  ]>ruducts 
which  society  woidd  otherwise  iiave  possesj^ed.     But  tliough 
society  grow  no  richer  by  unproductive  labour,  the  individ- 
ual may.     An   unproductive  la!)ourcr  may  receive  for  his  \ 
labour,  frc»ni  tliose  who  derive  jilcasure  or  benefit  from  it,  a     \ 
reniuueration  winch  may  be  to  him  a  considerable  source    J 
of  weal  til ;  iMTLJiLi^^in  is  bahiucedjjj  .their  loss  ;  they  may/ 
have  received  a  full  eqniv^alent  for  their  cxi>euditnre,  but 
they  are  so  inucli   poorer  by  it.     Wlien  a  tailor  makes  a 
coat  and  sells  it,  there  is  a  transfer  of  the  priccfromjbe 
customer  to  the  tailor,  and  a  coat  besides  whicli  did  not  pre- 
v75iisTy~^tst. X^jirt  what  is  gained  by  an  actor  is  a  mere 
transfer  from  the  spectator's  funds  to  his,  leaving  no  article 
of  wealth   for  the  s|iet^tatDr's   ludemnification,     Tlius   the 
coramnnity  collectively  gains  nothing  by  the  actor's  labour; 
and  it  loses,  of  his  receipts,  all  that  portion  which  he  con- 
sumes, retaining  only  that  w4iich  he  lays  by.     A  comraU| 
uityj  lio%vever,  may   add   to   its   wealth   by   unproductive 
labour,  at  the  expense  of  otlier  communities,  as  au  indi^ 
vidual  may  at  the  expense  of  other  individuals.    The  gains\\ 
of  Italian  opera  singers,  Gernuui  governesses,  Freuch  ballet  ' 
dancers,  &c.,  are  a  source  of  wealth,  as  far  as  tliey  go,  to  i 
their  respective  countries,  if  they  return  thither.     The  peit^iV 
states  of  Greece,  especially  the  ruder  and  more  backward 
of  those  states,  were  nurseries  of  soldiers,  wlio  hired  theui- 
selves  to  the  princes  and  satraps  of  the  East  to  carry  on 
useless  and  destructive  w^ars,  and  returned  w^ith  their  sav- 
ings to  pass  tlieir  decliuing  yeai'^  in  their  own  country  ; 
these  were  un[jrodnctive  labourei's,  aud  the  pay  tht^y  re- 
,ceired,  tftgether  witb  the  ]»lunder  they  toiik,  \vas  an  outlay 
•^itlipy/  return  to  the  countries  which  furnished  it  •  but, 
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though  no  gain  to  the  world,  it  was  a  gain  to  Greece.  At 
a  later  i>eriod  the  same  ooimtry  and  its  colonies  snpplied 
tlie  Koman  empire  with  another  class  of  adventurers,  wlio, 
under  the  name  of  pliilosuphers  or  of  rhetoric] aus,  taught  to 
tlie  youth  of  tlie  higher  classes  what  were  esteemed  tlie 
most  valuahle  accomplislunents  :  these  were  mainly  unpro- 
dactive  labourers,  but  their  ample  recompense  was  a  source 
of  wealth  to  their  own  country.  In  none  of  these  eases  was 
there  any  accession  of  wealth  to  the  world.  Tlie  services 
of  the  labourers,  if  useful^  were  obtained  at  a  sacriiice  to  the 
world  of  a  portioji  uf  material  wealth  j  if  nselesSj  all  that 
these  lahom'ers  consumed  was  waste. 

To   be  wasted,  liowevi^^ls  a  liability  not  confined  ta 
uiij^rodnctive  labour.    'fiioLu ct i ve _1  abon r  may  c(|ually  be. 

f waste,  if  more  of  it  is  expended  tliaii  really  conduces  to  pro- 
a*ction._  If  defect  of  skUl  in  labourers,  or  of  judgment  in 
those  w]u:>  direct  them,  causes  a  mi.sapplieatioii  of  i>rO' 
ductive  industry  ;  if  a  farmer  pem&ts  in  plougliing  with 
three  horses  and  two  men,  when  experience  has  §hown  that 
two  horses  and  one  man  are  sufficient,  the  siiriilus  labour, 
though  cnii>loyed  for  purposes  of  pfoduetion,  is  wasted.  If 
a  new  proc-ess  is  adopted  wliich  proves  no  better,  or  not  so 
good  as  those  before  in  use,  the  labour  expended  in  perfect- 
ing the  invention  and  in  carrying  it  into  practice,  though 
employed  for  a  productive  pui-pose,  is  wasted*  Productive 
hilnjur  tnay  render  a  nation  poorer,  if  the  wealth  it  pro- 
duces, that  is,  the  increase  it  makes  in  the  stock  of  useful  ur 
agreeable  things,  be  o\^  a  kind  not  immediately  wanted  :  as 
when  a  commodity  is  nnsah.'able,  because  produced  in  a 
tpuintity  bej^ond  the  preseiit  denuiml ;  or  when  speculators 
bnild  docks  and  warehouses  before  there  is  any  trade.  The 
bankrupt  states  of  North  America,  with  their  |>remature 
railways  and  canals,  have  made  this  kind  of  mistake;  and 
it  was  for  some  time  doul>ttul  whether  England,  in  the  dis- 
proportionate development  of  railway  enteqirise,  had  not, 
in  8ome  degree,  foil (►  wed  the  example.  Labour  sunk  in 
expectation  of  a  distant  n^turu,  when  the  great  exigencies  or 
limited  resources  of  the  ct^uimunity  require  that  the  return 
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1)0  rai)i(I,  may  leavo  tlio  country  not  only  ])oorer  in  the 
meanwhile,  l)y  all  wliicli  those  lahourers  conisunie,  but  less 
rich  even  nltimately  than  if  immediate  returns  liad  been 
sought  in  the  tirst  instance,  and  enteii^rises  for  distant  profit 
post2)oned. 

§  5.  Tlie  distinction  of  Produc^tive  and  Unprodnctivo 
is  applicable  to  Consumption  as  well  as  to  Labour^  All 
the  meml)ers  of  the  commum'ty  are  not  labourers,  but  all 
are  consumers,  and  consume  either  unproductively  or  pro- 
ductively. Whoever  (rontributes  nothing  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  i)roduction,  is  an  unproductive  consumer.  The 
only  productive  consumers  are  productive  labourers:  the 
labour  of  direction  being  of  course  included,  as  well  as  that 
of  execution.  But  the  consumpti<.n  even  of  productive, 
labourers  is  not  all  of  rt  Productive  Consumption.  ■  Tlieri? 
is  unproductive  consumjUion  by  ])j'()ductivc  consumer^. 
What  they  consuuie  in  keeping  up  or  improving  .their 
health,  strength,  and  capacities  of  work,  or  in  rearing  otliei^ 
productive  labourers  to  suc('eed  them,  is  Productive  Con-, 
sum])tion.  IJut  consumption  on  pleasures  or  luxuries, 
whether  by  the  idle  or  by  the  industrious,  since  production 
is  neither  its  objt^ct  nor  is  in  any  way  advanced  by  it,  must 
be  reckoned  Unproductive:  with  a  reservation  perhai)8  of 
a  certain  (juantum  of  enjoyment  which  nuiy  be  classed 
among  necessaries,  since  anything  short  of  it  would  not  be 
('(Hisistent  WMth  the  greatest  efKciency  of  labour.  That 
alone  is  ])r()(liictive  ccmsumption,  which  goes  to  maintain 
and  increase  th(^  i)r(Kluctive  i)Owers  of  the  connnunity  ; 
either  those  residing  in  its  soil,  in  its  materials,  in  the  num- 
ber  ami  eiHciency  of  its  instruments  of  })roduction,  or  in  its 
people. 

There  ixrr  numerous  i)rodu(*ts  which  may  be  said  not  to 
admit  ol*  hciiig  consumed  otlu^'wise  thjin  un])roductively. 
The  nnniial  consiim|>tinn  of  gold  l-ice,  jhuc  }i|>plcs,  or  cbani- 
pagiK*,  mn>t  be  iTckoncd  iinpr(M!ii(tive,  since  these  thin|^ 
give  n<»  assi.^t.'incc  to  ]>ro(hi(!tion,  or  any  sn}>]»(»rt  to  life  or 
strength,  but  what  would  e(|ually  he  given  by  things  much 
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less  costly.  Hence  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  labour 
employed  in  producing  them  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as 
productive,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  understood  by 
political  economists.  TTgranTthat  no  labour  really  tends  to  \ 
the  enrichmenTl5f~s6ciety,  which  is  employed  in  producing  \ 
things  for  the  use  of  unproductive  consumers,  \  The  tailor 
who  makes' a  coat  for  a  man  who  produces  nothing,  is  a  pro- 
ductive labourer  ;  but  in  a  few  weeks  or  months  the  coat  is 
worn  out,  while  the  wearer  has  not  produced  anything  to 
replace  it,  and  the  community  is  then  no  richer  by  the 
labour  of  the  tailor,  than  if  the  same  sum  had  been  paid  for 
a  stall  at  the  opera.  Nevertheless,  society  has  been  richer 
by  the  labour  while  the  coat  lasted,  that  is,  until  society, 
through  one  of  its  unproductive  members,  chose  to  consume 
the  produce  of  the  labour  unproductively.  The  case  of  the 
gold  lace  or  the  pine  apple  is  no  further  different,  than  that 
they  are  still  further  removed  than  the  coat  from  the  char- 
acter of  necessaries.  These  things  also  are  wealth  until  they 
have  been  consumed. 

§  6.  We  see,  however,  by  this,  that  there  is  a  distinc- 
tion, more  important  to  the  wealth  of  a  community  than  ' 
even  that  between  productive  and  unproductive  labour;  the 
distinction,  namely,  between  labour  for  the  supply  of  pro- 
ductive, and  for  the  supply  of  unproductive,  consumption ; 
between  labour  employed  in  keeping  up  or  in  adding  to  the 
productive  resources  of  the  country,  and  that  which  is  em- 
ployed otherwise.  Of  the  produce  of  the  country,  a  part 
only  ig  destined  to  be  consumed  productively  ;  the  remain- 
der supplies  the  unproductive  consumption  of  producers, 
and  the  entire  consumption  of  the  unproductive  class.  Sup- 
pose that  the  proportion  of  the  annual  produce  applied  to 
the  first  purpose  amounts  to  half;  then  one-half  the  pro- 
ductive labourers  of  the  country  are  all  that  are  employed 
in  the  operations  on  which  the  permanent  wealth  of  the 
country  depends.  The  other  half  are  occupied  from  year  to 
year  and  from  generation  to  generation  in  producing  things 
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wliicli  are  consumed  and  (lisiip[>ciir  without  return;  and 
wliiitevcr  this  luilf  euiisuiue  k  as  CM)nii)k'tely  lost,  as  to  any 
pennaiieut  elfect  on  tliu  national  resources,  as  if  it  were  con- 
sumed unproductively.  Suppose  that  this  second  half  of 
the  labouring  population  ceased  to  work,  and  that  the  gov- 
ernment or  their  parishes  maintained  them  in  idleness  for  a 
whole  year  :  the  first  half  would  sutHce  to  produce,  as  they 
had  done  before,  their  own  necessaries  and  the  necessaries 
of  the  second  half,  and  to  kec})  the  stock  of  materials  and 
implements  undiminished :  the  unproductive  classes,  in- 
deed, would  be  either  starved  or  obliged  to  produce  their 
own  subsistence,  and  the  whole  community  woidd  be  re- 
duced during  a  year  to  bare  necessaries  ;  but  the  sources  of 
production  woidd  be  unimpaired,  and  the  next  year  there 
would  not  necessarily  be  a  smaller  produce  than  if  no  such 
interval  of  inactivity  had  occurred ;  while  if  the  case  had 
been  reversed,  if  the  lirst  half  of  the  labourers  had  suspend- 
ed their  accustomed  occupations,  and  tlu^  second  half  had 
continued  theirs,  the  country  at  the  end  of  the  twelvemonth 
would  have  been  entirely  impoverished. 

It  would  be  a  great  error  to  regret  the  large  proportion 
of  the  annual  produce,  which  in  an  opulent  country  goes  to 
supply  unproductive  consumption.  It  would  be  to  lament 
that  the  community  has  so  much  to  spare  from  its  necessi- 
ties, for  its  ]>U?asures  and  for  all  higher  uses.  This  portion 
of  the  produce  is  the  fund  from  which  all  the  wants  of  the 
connnuuity,  other  than  that  of  mere  living,  are  provided 
for ;  the  measure  of  its  nujans  of  enjoyment,  and  of  its 
power  of  accomplishing  all  purposes  not  i)roductive.  That 
so  great  a  surplus  should  be  available  for  such  purposes, 
and  that  it  should  be  applied  to  them,  can  only  be  a  subject 
of  congratulation.  The  things  to  be  regretted,  and  w'hich 
are  not  incapable  of  being  remedied,  are  the  prodigious  in- 
equality w^ith  which  this  snr]>lns  is  distributed,  the  little 
worth  of  the  objettts  to  which  the  greater  j)art  of  it  is 
devoted,  and  the  large  sliare  wiiich  falls  to  the  lot  of  per- 
sons who  render  no  equivalent  service  in  return. 


CHAPTEK  IV. 

OF   CAPITAL. 

§  1.  It  has  been  seen  in  tlie  preceding  chapters  that 
besides  the  primary  and  universal  requisites  of  production, 
labour  and  natural  agents,  there  is  another  requisite  with- 
out which  no  productive  operation^  beyond  the  rude  and 
scanty  beginnings  of  primitive  industry,  are  possible : 
namely,  a  stock,  previously  accumulated,  of  the  products  of 
fonner  labour.  This  accumulated  stock  of  the  produce  of 
labour  is  termed  Caj)ital.  The  function  of  Capital  in  pro- 
duction, it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  thoroughly  to  under- 
stand, since  a  number  of  the  erroneous  notions  with  which 
our  subject  is  invested,  originate  in  an  imperfect  and  con- 
fused apprehension  of  this  point. 

♦  Capital,  by  persons  wholly  unused  to  reflect  on  the  sub- 
ject, is  supposed  to  be  synonymous  with  money.  To  ex- 
pose this  misapprehension,  would  be  to  repeat  what  ha^ 
been  said  in  the  introductory  chapter.  Money  is  no  more 
synonymous  with  capital  than  it  is  with  w^ealth.  Money 
cannot  in  itself  perform  any  part  of  the  office  of  capital, 
since  it  can  afford  no  assistance  to  production.  To  do  this, 
it  must  be  exchanged  for  other  things  ;  and  anything,  which 
is  susceptible  of  being  exchanged  for  other  things,  is  ca- 
pable of  contributing  to  production  in  the  same  degree. 
What  capital  does  for  j)roduction,  is  to  afford  the  shelter, 
protection,  tools  and  materials  which  the  work  re(piires,  and 
to  feed  and  otherwise  maintain  the  labourers  duriuir  the 
process.    These  are  the  services  which  present  labour  re- 
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(jiiires  from  i)ast.,  :i]iJ  from  tlic  junmIik-c  of  j»ast,  labour. 
Wliatcvcr  tliiii^js  are  dcstiiicil  for  this  use — (lorftiiieil  to  siip- 
jily  [)ru<hictive  labour  with  thi'sc  varioiirf  pruru<iUisite8 — are 
Capital. 

To  familiarize  ourselves  with  the  eouception,  let  us  con- 
sider what  is  <lone  with  the  (•ai»ital  iiivesto<l  iu  any  of  the 
hranehes  of  business  which  (tompose  the  productive  industry 
of  a  eonntry.  A  mauuiacturer,  for  exami)le,  has  one  part 
of  his  capital  in  the  form  of  buildin«i:s,  litted  and  destined 
for  carryini:;  on  tliis  branch  of  manufacture.  Another  part 
he  has  in  the  form  of  machinery.  A  third  consists,  if  he  be 
a  s})inn(M-,  of  raw  cotton,  tlax,  or  wool  ;  if  a  weaver,  of 
llaxen,  woollen,  silk,  or  cotton,  thread  ;  and  the  like,  aeeoi*d- 
in<::  to  the  nature  of  the  numufacture.  Food  and  clothing 
for  his  operatives,  it  is  not  the  custom  of  the  present  age 
that  he  should  directly  })rovi(le  ;  and  few  eai)italists,  except 
the  |)roducers  of  food  or  clothin*^,  have  any  portion  worth 
nKiutioiiin^  of  their  cai>ital  in  that  shape.  Instead  of  tliis, 
ea<'h  capitalist  has  money,  which  he  pays  to  his  workpeople, 
and  so  enables  them  to  supply  themselves :  lie  has  also 
tinislicd  <^r)ods  in  his  warehouses,  by  the  sale  of  which  ho 
obtains  more  nu)ney,  to  employ  in  the  same  manner,  as  well 
as  to  replenish  his  stotfk  of  nuiterials,  to  keep  his  buildingB 
an<l  machinery  in  repair,  and  to  replace  them  when  worn 
out.  His  money  and  linished  gcnxls,  however,  are  not 
wh<dly  capital,  for  he  does  not  wholly  devote  them  to  these 
purposes  :  he  em]>loys  a  part  of  the  one,  and  of  the  proceeds 
ol'  the  other,  in  supplyin<j:  his  personal  consumption  and  that 
of  liis  family,  or  in  hirin<j:  .UTooms  <u' valets,  or  maintaining 
hunters  and  hounds,  or  in  educating:  his  children,  or  in  pay- 
in*::  taxes,  or  in  charity.  What  then  is  his  capital  ?  Pre- 
cisc^ly  that  pjirt  (►f  his  possessions,  whatever  it  be,  which  he 
desiii;us  to  em|)loy  in  carrying  on  fresh  jn-oduction.  It  is 
of  n<»  cons(»(|uence  tliat  a  part,  or  even  tln^  wln>le  of  it,  is  in 
a  f(U*m  in  which  it  eaiin(»t  directly  >Mpj»ly  tlie  wants  of 
labourers. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  cajHtalist  is  a  hardware 
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manufacturer,  and  that  his  stock  in  trade,  over  and  above 
his  machinery,  consists  at  present  wholly  in  iron  goods. 
Iron  goods  cannot  feed  labourers.  Nevertheless,  by  a  mere 
change  of  the  destination  of  the  iron  goods,  he  can  cause 
labourers  to  be  fed.  Suppose  that  with  a  portion  of  the 
proceeds  he  intended  to  maintain  a  pack  of  hounds,  or  an 
establishment  of  servants ;  and  that  he  changes  his  inten- 
tion, and  employs  it  in  his  business,  paying  it  in  wages  to 
'  additional  workpeople.  Tliese  workpeople  are  enabled  to 
buy  and  consume  the  food  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  consumed  by  the  hounds  or  by  the  servants  ;  and  thus 
without  the  employer's  having  seen  or  touched  one  particle 
of  the  food,  his  conduct  has  determined  that  so  much  more 
of  the  food  existing  in  the  country  has  been  devoted  to  the 
use  of  productive  labourers,  and  so  much  less  consumed  in 
a  manner  wholly  unproductive.  !N"ow  vary  the  hypothesis, 
and  suppose  that  what  is  thus  paid  in  wages  would  other- 
wise liave  been  laid  out  not  in  feeding  servants  or  hounds, 
but  in  buying  plate  and  jewels  ;  and  in  order  to  render  the 
ciFect  perceptible,  let  us  suppose  that  the  change  takes  place 
on  a  considerable  scale,  and  that  a  large  sum  is  diverted 
from  buying  plate  and  jewels  to  employing  productive 
labourers,  whom  we  shall  suppose  to  have  been  previously, 
like  the  Irish  peasantry,  only  half  employed  and  half  fed. 
The  labourers,  on  receiving  their  increased  wages,  will  not 
lay  them  out  in  plate  and  jewels,  bnt  in  food.  Tliere  is 
not,  however,  additional  food  in  the  country ;  nor  any  un- 
productive labourers  or  animals,  as  in  the  former  case, 
whose  food  is  set  free  for  productive  pnrposes.  Food  will 
therefore  be  imported  if  possible ;  if  not  possible,  the 
labourers  will  remain  for  a  season  on  their  short  allowance : 
but  the  conseqnence  of  this  change  in.  the  demand  for  com- 
modities, occasioned  by  the  change  in  the  expenditure  of 
capitalists  from  unproductive  to  productive,  is  that  next 
year  more  food  will  be  produced,  and  less  plate  and  jew- 
ellery. So  that  again,  withont  having  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  food  of  the  labourers  directly,  the  conversion  by 
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indiviJujils  of  a  portion  of  tlicii'  projuM'ty,  no  matter  of  what 
sort,  from  an  unprodnctive  (lej?tination  to  a  productive,  has 
liad  the  eilVct  of  c,•au^ing  more  food  to  l)e  apprui)riated  to 
the  con.sumption  of  ])roductivu  hd)Oiirers.  Tlie  distinction, 
then,  between  Capital  and  Xot-('a]>ital,  does  not  lie  in  the 
khid  of  commodities,  hut  in  the  mind  of  tlie  capitalist — in 
liis  will  to  employ  them  for  one  purpcjse  ratlier  than 
another;  and  all  property,  however  ill  adapted  in  itself  for 
the  u.se  of  labourers,  is  a  part  of  ca])ital,  so  soon  as  it,  or 
the  value  to  be  received  from  it,  is  set  apart  for  productive 
reinvestment,  llie  sum  of  all  the  values  so  destined  by 
their  respective  possessors,  composes  the  capital  of  the 
country..  AVhether  all  those  values  are  in  a  shape  directly 
applicable  to  productive  uses,  makes  no  difference.  Once 
ai)propriated  to  that  end,  they  do  not  fail  to  find  a  way  of 
trajisforming  themselves  into  things  litted  to  be  applied 
to  it. 

§  2.  As  whatever  of  the  produce  of  the  country  is  de- 
voted to  production  is  cajutal,  so,  conversely,  the  whole  of 
the  capital  of  the  country  is  devoted  to  production.  Tliis 
second  proi)osition,  however,  must  be  taken  with  some 
limitations  and  explanations,  j  A  fund  may  be  seeking  for 
productive  employment,  and  find  none,  adapted  to  the  incli- 
njitions  of  its  possessor :  it  then  is  capital  still,  but  unem- 
ployed capital.  J  Or  the  stock  .may  consist  of  unsold  goods, 
not  susceptible  of  direct  application  to  productive  uses,  and 
not,  at  the  moment,  marketable:,  these,  until  sold,  are  in 
the  condition  of  unemidoyed  capital.  Again,  artificial  or 
accidental  circumstances  may  render  it  ne(!essary  to  possess 
a  larger  stock  in  advance,  that  is,  a  larger  capital  before 
entering  on  pnxluction,  than  is  requii-ed  by  the  nature  of 
things.  Suppose  that  the  government  lays  a  tax  on  the 
production  in  one  of  its  earlier  stages,  as  for  instance  bj" 
taxing  the  material.  Tlie  manufacturer  has  to  advance  the 
tax,  before  commencing  the  manufacture,  and  is  therefore 
under  a  necessity  of  having  a  larger  accumulated  fund  than 
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IS  required  for,  or  is  actually  eiiiplnyed  in,  the  producticm 
whieli  Iiu  carries  on.  He  iiiiist  liavc  a  larger  capital,  to 
maintain  the  same  quantity  of  prodnetive  labour;  or  (what 
is  erpiivulent)  \rith  a  given  capital  he  maintains  less  lalxnir. 
This  mode  of  levying  taxes,  there tbrej  limits  lamecessarily 
the  industry  of  the  country  :  a  portion  of  the  fund  destined 
by  its  owni^rs  for  produetiim  being  diverted  from  its  pur- 
prise,  and  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  advance  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

For  another  example  :  a  farmer  may  enter  on  liis  farm 
at  such  a  time  of  tlie  year,  that  he  ma^^  be  rerpiired  to  ])ay 
one,  twoj  or  even  three  quarters'  rent  before  obtaining  any 
return  from  the  produce,  Tliis,  thereforej  must  b<3  paid  out 
of  his  capital.  Nott  rent,  when  paid  for  the  land  itself,  and 
not  fi>r  improvements  made  in  it  by  labonr,  is  not  a  pro- 
ductive expenditure.  It  is  not  an  outlay  for  tlte  support  of 
labour,  oi'  for  the  prtn  ision  of  implements  or  materials  the 
produce  of  lalnjur.  It  is  the  price  paid  for  the  use  of  an 
rappropriated  natural  agent.  Tliis  natural  agent  is  indeed 
as  intiispensable  (and  even  more  so)  as  any  implen\ent :  but 
tlie  having  to  pay  a  price  for  it,  is  not.  In  the  case  of  the 
implement  (a  thing  produced  by  labour)  a  price  of  some 
sort  is  the  necessary  comlition  of  its  existence  :  but  the  land 
exists  by  nature.  Tlie  payment  for  it,  therefore,  is  not  one 
of  the  expenses  of  prttduction  ;  and  the  necessity  of  making 
the  payment  out  of  capital,  makes  it  re<pn*sito  that  there 
should  be  a  greater  cajntal,  a  greater  antecedent  accumula- 
tion of  the  ja"<iduce  o(  past  labour,  than  is  naturally  neces- 
sary, or  than  is  needed  where  land  is  occupied  on  a  different 
system.  Tliis  extra  capital,  though  iutended  by  its  owners 
fur  proilnction,  is  in  reality  employed  uiiprodiU'tlvely,  and 
annually  replaced,  not  from  any  produce  of  it§  own,  but 
from  the  produce  of  the  labour  supported  by  the  remainder 
of  the  farmers  caj>itah 

Finally,  that  large  portion  of  the  productive  capital  of  a 
country  which  is  tMiiployed  in  paying  the  wages  ami  salaries 
of  labourers,  evidently  is  not,  all  of  it,  strictly  and  iudis- 
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pensably  necessary  for  production.  As  nmcli  of*  it  as  ex- 
ceeds the  actual  necessaries  of  life  and  health  (an  excess 
which  in  the  case  of  skilled  labourers  is  usually  consider- . 
able)  is  not  expended  in  sui)i)oi*ting  labour,  but  in  remu- 
nerating it,  and  the  labourers  could  wait  for  this  part  of 
their  remuneration  until  the  production  is  completed  ;  it 
needs  not  necessarily  pre-exist  as  cai)ital :  and  if  they  unfor- 
tunately had  to  forego  it  altogether,  the  same  amount  of 
production  might  take  place.  In  order  tluit  the  whole 
remuneration  of  the  labourers  should  be  advanced  to  them 
in  daily  or  weekly  payments,  there  must  exist  in  advance, 
and  be  appropriated  to  productive  use,  a  greater  stock,  or 
capital,  than  would  suffice  to  carry  on  the  existing  extent 
of  production  :  greater,  by  whatever  amount  of  remunera- 
tion the  labourers  receive,  beyond  what  the  self-interest  of  a 
prudent  slave-master  would  assign  to  his  slaves.  In  truth, 
it  is  only  after  an  abundant  capital  had  already  been  accu- 
mulated, that  the  pnictice  of  paying  in  advance  any  remu- 
neration of  labour  beyond  a  bare  subsistence,  could  possibly 
have  arisen  :  since  whatever  is  so  ])aid,  is  not  really  a])plied 
to  production,  but  to  the  unjn-oductive  consum]>tion  of  pro- 
ductive labourers,  indicating  a  fund  for  production  suf- 
ficiently ample  to  admit  of  habitually  diverting  a  part  of  it 
to  a  mere  convenience. 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  assumed,  that  the  labour- 
ers are  always  subsisted  from  capital :  and  this  is  obviously 
the  fact,  though  the  capital  needs  not  neoessai-ily  be  fur- 
nished by  a  i^erson  called  a  capitalist.  When  the  labourer 
maintains  himself  by  funds  of  his  own,  as  when  a  ])easant- 
farmer  or  proi)rietor  lives  on  the  produce  of  his  land,  or  an 
artisan  works  on  his  own  account,  they  are  still  supiKU'ted 
by  ca2>ital,  that  is,  by  funds  provided  in  advance.  Tlie 
peasant  does  not  subsist  this  year  on  the  produce  of  this 
year's  harvest,  but  on  that  of  the  last.  The  artisan  is  not 
living  on  the  pro(ieeds  of  the  work  he  has  in  hand,  but  on 
those  of  work  previously  ex(Knited  and  dis])osed  of.  Each  is 
supported  by  a  small  capital  of  his  own,  which  he  period- 
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ically  replaces  from  the  produce  of  his  labour.  Tlie  large 
capitalist  is,  in  like  manner,  maintained  from  funds  ])rovidcd 
in  advance.  If  he  personally  conducts  his  operations,  as 
much  of  his  personal  or  houselioM  expenditure  as  does  not 
exceed  a  fair  remuneration  of  his  labour  at  the  market  price, 
must  be  considered  a  part  of  his  capital,  expended,  like  any 
other  capital,  for  production :  and  his  personal  consump- 
tion, so  far  as  it  consists  of  necessaries,  is  productive  con- 
sumption.^ 

§  3.  At  tli(p  risk  of^  being  tediQus|l  must  add  a  few 
more  illustrations,  to  bring  out  4^^^  still  stronger  and 
clearer  light  the  idea  of  Capital.  As  M.  Say  truly  remarks, 
it  is  on  the  very  elements  of  our  subject  that  illustration  is 
most  usefully  bestowed,  since  the  greatest  errors  which  pre- 
vail in  it  may  be  traced  to  the  want  of  a  thorough  mastery 
over  the  elementary  ideas.  Nor  is  this  surprising :  a  branch 
may  be  diseased  and  all  the  rest  healthy,  but  unsoundness 
at  the  root  diftuses  unhealtliiness  through  the  whole  tree. 

Let  us  therefore  consider  whether,  and  in  what  cases, 
the  property  of  those  who  live  on  the  interest  of  what  they 
possess,  without  being  personally  engaged  in  production, 
can  be  regarded  as  capital.  It  is  so  called  in  common  lan- 
guage, and,  with  l-eference  to  the  individual,  not  improp- 
erly. All  funds  from  wliich  the  possessor  derives  an  income, 
which  income  he  can  use  without  sinking  and  dissipating 
the  fund  itself,  are  to  him  equivalent  to  capital.  But  to 
transfer  hastily  and  inconsiderately  to  the  general  point  of 
view,  propositions  which  are  true  of  the  individual,  has 
been  a  source  of  innumerable  errors  in  political  economy. 
In  the  present  instance,  that  which  is  virtually  capital  to 
the  individual,  is  or  is  not  capital  to  the  nation,  according 
as  the  fund  which  by  the  sup])osition  he  has  not  dissipated, 
has  or  has  not  been  dissipated  |}y  somebody  else. 

For  example,  let  property  of  the  value  of  ten  thousand 
pounds  belonging  to  A,  be  lent  to  B,  a  farmer  or  manufac- 
turer, and  employed  profitably  in  B's  occupation.     It  is  as 
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much  cajMtal  as  if  it  lielontCLMl  to  li.  A,  is  really  a  fanner 
f>r  iJiruiuJHOtui't'r,  imt  ]iersuiiall>%  but  in  T■e^ipect  of  Iiiti  j»rnjv 
ert3\  Capital  worth  ten  thouBand  pouiulH  is  eniployed  in 
]>rodiictioii — ill  luaudainiiig  hiliourere  and  jirovidiiig  tools 
and  niatcrials ;  wiiieh  capital  Leloiigs  in  A,  while  B  takes 
the  trouble  of  employing  it,  and  receives  for  Km  reminiera- 
tion  the  difterenee  between  the  profit  wldcli  it  yields  and 
the  interest  he  pays  to  A.     This  is  the  siniplest  case. 

Snppose  next  that  A's  ten  thousand  puiinds,  instead  of 
being  lent  to  B,  arc  lent  on  mortgage  to  C,  a  landed  pro- 
prietor, by  whom  they  are  employed  in  improving  the  pro- 
duf^tive  powers  of  liis  estatej  by  feneing,  draining,  road- 
making,  or  permanent  manures,  Thij^  is  productive  em- 
ploy rneut.  The  ten  thoasaud  ponnds  are  sunk,  but  not 
dissipated.  Tliey  yield  a  permanent  retuiii ;  the  land  now 
afibrds  an  increase  of  produce,  euflficient,  in  a  few  years,  if 
the  outlay  lias  bt-en  judieiou:^^  to  n place  tlie  amount,  and  in 
time  to  nmltiply  it  manifokh  llere,  tlien,  is  a  value  of  ten 
tlmusand  pounds,  employed  in  increasing  the  produce  of  the 
(*nunt.ry.  This  constitutes  a  capital,  for  which  0,  if  he  lets 
his  land,  receives  the  returns  in  the  nominal  tbrm  of  in- 
creased rent ;  and  the  mortgage  entitles  A  to  receive  from 
these  returns,  in  the  shape  of  interest,  such  annual  sum  as 
has  been  agreed  on.  We  will  now  vary  the  cirenmstances, 
and  suppose  that  C  does  not  employ  the  loan  in  improving 
his  laud,  but  in  paying  oft'  a  former  niortgage,"hr  in  making 
a  provision  fur  cliildren.  AVhctlier  the  ten  thousand  pcmnds 
thus  employed  arc  ciipital  or  not^  will  depend  on  wlmt  is 
done  with  the  airionnt  by  the  ultimate  receiver.  If  the 
children  invest  their  fortunes  in  a  productive  cmphtyment, 
or  the  mortgagee  on  being  paid  off  len<ls  the  amuuut  to 
another  landholder  to  improve  his  land,  or  to  a  manufac- 
turer to  extend  his  business,  it  is  still  capital,  because  pro- 
ducti  vel  y  em  ployed . 

Suppose,  IiowevcTj  that  C,  the  borrowing  landlord,  is  a 
Bpendtti rift,  who  burdens  his  land  not  to  increase  liis  fortune 
but  to  squander  it,  exf^eiiding  the  amount  in  equipages  and 
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entertain  men  its.  In  a  year  or  two  it  is  dissipated,  and  with- 
out rehiriL  A  h  as  rich  as  before  ;  lie  lias  no  longer  his  ten 
thuiisand  pounds^  but  be  has  a  lien  on  the  land,  which  lie 
euuld  still  mil  for  that  amount.  Cj  however,  is  lOjHKJ/. 
poorer  than  formerly  ;  and  nobody  is  rielier.  It  may  be 
said  that  those  are  richer  who  have  made  profit  ont  of  tlie 
money  while  it  was  being  spent.  No  doubt  if  C  lost  it  by 
gaming,  or  was  cheated  of  it  by  his  servants,  that  is  a  mere 
transferj  not  a  debtruction,  and  those  who  have  gained  the 
amonnt  may  employ  it  prodnetively.  Cut  if  0  has  re- 
ceived tlte  fair  vabie  for  his  expenditure  in  articles  of  snb- 
sisteuce  or  luxuryj  which  be  has  consuuie^I  on  himself,  or 
by  means  of  his  servants  or  gneats,  these  articles  liave  ceased 
to  exist,  and  nothiiig  has  been  prodnced  to  replace  them  : 
while  if  the  same  sum  had  been  employed  in  farming  or 
nianufactnring,  the  consumption  which  would  have  taken 
place  would  liave  been  more  tlnm  balanced  at  tlie  end  of 
the  year  by  new  products,  created  by  t!ie  labour  of  those 
who  would  iu  that  case  have  been  the  consumers.  By  C's 
prodigality,  that  which  would  have  been  cousnined  with  a 
retum,  is  consumed  without  return,  C  's  tradesmen  may 
have  made  a  profit  during  the  process ;  but  ii*  the  capital 
bad  been  expended  productively,  an  eqnivalent  profit  wonhj 
have  been  made  by  builders,  fencers,  toobmakers,  and  the 
tradespeople  wdio  supply  the  eonsumption  of  the  biliouring 
classes  ;  wdiile  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  (to  say  nothing 
of  an  increase),  C  would  have  bad  the  tmi  thousand  pounds 
or  its  vabu  replaced  to  him,  which  now  he  has  not.  Tliere 
18,  therefore,  on  tlie  general  result,  a  diflerence  tu  the 
disadvantage  of  the  commnuity,  of  at  least  ten  thousand 
pounds,  being  the  amount  of  C's  unproductive  expenditure. 
To  Aj  the  difference  is  not  material,  since  his  income  is 
secured  to  him,  and  while  the  security  is  good,  and  the 
market  rate  of  interest  the  same,  he  can  always  sell  the 
tnortgage  at  its  oi-igiiial  value.  To  A,  tln?refnre,  the  lien  of 
ten  thousand  pounds  on  C's  estate,  is  virtually  a  capital  of 
that  amount;  bat  is  it  so  in  reference  to  the  conununity  if 
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It  is  not.  A  had  a  capital  of  ten  tliousaiid  pounds,  but  this 
has  been  extinguished — dissipated  and  destroyed  by  C's 
prodigality.  A  now  receives  his  income,  not  from  the 
produce  of  his  capital,  but  from  some  other  source  of  in- 
come belonging  to  C,  probably  from  the  rent  of  his  land, 
that  is,  froui  payments  made  to  him  by  farmers  out  of  the 
produce  of  thir  capital.  The  national  capital  is  dimin- 
ished by  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  the  national  income  by 
all  which  those  ten  thousand  pounds,  employed  as  capital, 
would  have  produced.  The  loss  does  not  fall  on  the  owner 
of  the  destroyed  capital,  since  the  destroyer  has  agreed  to 
indcnmify  him  for  it.  But  his  loss  is  only  a  small  portion 
of  that  sustained  by  the  community,  since  what  w-as  devoted 
to  the  use  and  consumption  of  the  proprietor  was  oidy  the 
interest ;  the  capital  itself  w^as,  or  would  have  been,  em- 
ployed in  the  perpetual  maintenance  of  an  equivalent  num- 
ber of  labourers,  regularly  reproducijig  what  they  con- 
sumed :  and  of  this  maintenance  they  are  depi'ived  without 
compensation. 

Let  us  now  vary  the  hypothesis  still  further,  and  stlp- 
])ose  that  the  money  is  borrowed,  not  by  a  landlord,  but  by 
the  State.  A  lends  his  capital  to  Government  to  carry  on 
a  w^ar :  he  buys  from  the  State  what  are  called  govennnent 
securities  ;  that  is,  obligations  on  the  government  to  pay  a 
certain  annual  income.  If  the  government  employed  the 
money  in  making  a  railroad,  this  might  be  a  productive 
employment,  and  A's  property  would  still  be  used  as  capi- 
tal ;  but  since  it  is  employed  in  war,  that  is,  in  the  pay  of 
officers  and  soldiers  who  ])rodu('e  nothing,  and  in  destroying 
a  quantity  of  guiq^owdcr  and  bullets  without  return,  the 
government  is  in  the  situation  of  (J,  the  spendthrift  land- 
lord, and  A's  ten  thousand  pounds  are  so  nmch  national 
capital  which  once  existed,  but  exists  no  longer ;  virtually 
thrown  into  the  sea,  as  far  as  wealth  or  ])rodiu*tion  is  con- 
cerned ;  though  for  other  reasons  the  enqdoyment  of  it  may 
have  been  justifiable.  A's  subsequent  income  is  derived, 
not  from  the  i>roduce  of  his  own  capital,  but  from  taxes 
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drawn  from  the  produce  of  the  remaining  capital  of  the 
comnmnity  ;  to  whom  his  capital  is  not  yielding  any  return, 
to  indemnify  them  for  the  payment ;  it  is  all  lost  and  gone, 
and  what  he  now  possesses  is  a  claim  on  the  returns  toother 
people's  capital  and  industry.  Tliis  claim  he  can  sell,  and 
get  back  the  etpiivalent  of  his  capital,  which  he  may  after- 
wards employ  productively.  True ;  but  he  does  not  get 
back  his  own  capital,  or  anything  which  it  has  produced ; 
that,  and  all  its  possible  returns,  are  extinguished  :  what  he 
gets  is  the  capitS,l  of  some  other  person,  which  that  person 
is  willing  to  exchange  for  his  lien  on  the  taxes.  Another 
capitalist  substitutes  himself  for  A  as  a  mortgagee  of  the 
public,  and  A  substitutes  himself  for  the  other  capitalist  as 
the  possessor  of  a  fund  employed  in  production,  or  available 
for  it.  By  this  exchange  the  productive  powers  of  the  com- 
munity are  neither  increased  nor  diminished.  The  breach 
in  the  capital  of  the  country  was  made  when  the  govern- 
ment spent  A's  money :  whereby  a  value  of  ten  thousand 
pounds  was  withdrawn  or  withheld  from  productive  employ- 
ment, placed  in  the  fund  for  unproductive  consumption,  and 
destroyed  without  equivalent. 


CHAPTER  V. 

FUNDAMENTAL  PROroSITIOXS  RESPECTING  CAPITAL. 

§  1.  •  If  the  preceding  explaiiutions  have  answered  their 
purpose,  they  have  given  not  only  a  suffieiently  complete 
possession  of  the  idea  of  Capital  according  to  its  deiinition^ 
but  a  sufficient  familiarity  with  it  in  the  concrete,  and 
amidst  the  obscurity  with  which  the  complication  of  indi- 
vidual circumstances  surrounds  it,  to  have  prepared  even 
the  impractised  reader  for  certain  elementary  propositions 
or  theorems  respecting  capital,  the  full  comprehension  of 
which  is  already  a  considerable  step  out  of  darkness  into 
h'ght. 

Tlie  first  of  these  propositions  is,  Tluit  industry  is  limited 
\>y  capital.  This  is  so  obvious  as  to  be  taken  for  granted  in 
many  connuon  forms  of  speech ;  l)ut  to  see  a  truth  occa- 
sionally is  one  thing,  to  recognise  it  habitually,  and  admit 
]io  propositions  inconsistent  with  it,  is  another.  Tlie  axiom 
was  until  lately  almost  universally  disregarded  by  legisla- 
tors and  j)olitical  writers ;  and  doctrines  irreconcileable 
with  it  are  still  very  connnonly  professed  and  inculcated. 

The  following  are  connnon  expressions,  implying  its 
truth.  The  act  of  directing  industry  to  a  particular  employ- 
ment is  described  by  the  phrase  "  a]>plying  ca])ital  "  to  the 
emj)loym(Mit.  To  employ  industry  on  the  land  is  to  apply 
cnjiital  to  the  land.  To  employ  labour  in  a  manufacture  is 
to  invest  capital  in  the  manufactiin^  This  im])lies  that  in- 
dustry cannot  be  employed  to  any  greater  extent  than  tliei'e 
is  capital  to  invest.     The  proposition,  indeed,  must  be  a&- 
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geiited  to  as  eoon  as  it  id  distinctly  apprel i ended.  ^  The 
expressirm  ''  applying  capital "  is  of  course  metaphorical : 
wliat  is  really  applied  is  laljoiir ;  capital  being  an  iiKlispen- 
salde  condition.  Again,  we  often  speak  of  tlie  '*  productive 
powers  of  capital. "  Tins  exp'^ession  ia  not  literally  correct 
The  only  productive  powers  are  those  of  labour  and  natural 
agents  ;  or  if  any  portion  of  ca^^iital  can  by  a  stretch  of  Ian- 
giiage  be  said  to  have  a  productive  power  ot  its  own,  it  is 
only  tools  and  machinery,  which,  like  wLud  <>r  water,  may 
he  said  to  cor>peratc  with  lahiuir.  The  food  of  labourers 
and  the  materials  of  produt-tion  have  no  productive  power; 
but  labour  cannot  exert  its  productive  i>uwer  nnless  pro- 
vided with  them.  There  can  be  no  more  industry  than  is 
supplied  with  materials  to  work  up  and  food  to  eat.  Self* 
evident  as  the  thing  is,  it  is  often  forgotten  that  the  people 
of  a  country  are  niaintaiucfl  and  have  their  wants  supplied, 
not  by  the  produce  of  present  labour,  but  of  past*  They 
consume  wliat  has  been  produced,  not  wliat  is  about  to  be 
produced,  Kow,  of  what  has  been  produced,  a  part  only  is 
allotteil  to  the  support  of  productive  labour;  and  there  will 
not  tmd  camiot  be  more  of  that  labour  tlian  tlie  portion  so 

I  allotted  (which  is  the  capital  of  the  country)  can  feed,  and 
provide  with  the  materials  and  instrnments  of  production. 
Yet,  in  disregard  of  a  fact  so  evident,  it  long  continued 

^to  be  believed  that  laws  and  governments,  witliont  creating 
capita!,  could  create  iJidustry.  Not  by  making  the  people 
more  laborious,  or  increasing  the  etliciency  of  their  labour ; 
these  are  objects  to  which  the  government  can,  in  sotne 

I  degree,  indirectly  contribute.  But  wiihont  any  increase  in 
the  skill  or  energy  of  the  labourers,  and  without  causing 
any  persons  to  labonr  who  h^d  previously  been  maintHined 
in  idleness,  it  waf  still  tliuught  that  the  government,  with- 
out providing  additi<jnal  funds,  could  create  additional  em- 
ployment. A  iioveranicnt  wonld,  by  pnjhibittjry  laws,  put 
astu]^  Ut  the  importatinu  fif  some  conunoiiity  ;  and  when  hy 
this  it  had  caused  the  comtuodity  to  be  produced  at  liome, 
it  would  phmie  itself  upon  having  enriched  the  country 
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witlua  new  hraiieli  of  industry,  would  i)tira(K'  in  statistical 
tables  the  amount  of  produce  yielded  and  lalM)ur  employed 
in  the  production,  and  take  credit  for  the  whole  of  this  as  a 
gain  to  the  country,  obtained  through  the  prohibitory  law. 
Although  this  sort  of  political  arithmetic  has  fallen  a  little 
into  discredit  in  England,  it  still  flourishes  in  the  nations  of 
Continental  Europe.  Had  legislators  been  aware  that  in- 
dustry is  limited  by  (rapital,  they  would  have  seen  that,  the 
aggregate  cai)ital  of  the  country  not  having  been  increased, 
any  portion  of  it  which  they  by  their  laws  had  caused  to  be 
embarked  in  the  newly-acquired  branch  of  industry  inuBt 
have  been  withdrawn  or  withheld  from  s<mio  other;  in 
which  it  gave,  or  would  have  given,  emidoyment  to  prob- 
ably about  the  same  (puintity  of  labour  which  it  employs  in 
its  new  occupation.* 

§  2.  IJecause  industry  is  limited  by  capital,  we  are  not 
however  to  infer  that  it  always  reaches  that  limit.  Tlicre 
nuiy  not  be  as  many  labourers  obtainable,  as  the  capital^ 
would  maintain  and  employ.  This  has  ])een  knoWiij  to 
occur  in  new  colonies,  where  capital  has  sometimes  peiished 


*  An  oxc'optioii  must  ]»e  aclmittod  when  tlio  industry  croate<l  or  upheld  by 
the  restriftiv(?  law  ])olon^s  to  tlie  class  of  what  are  called  doniestic  manufactures. 
These  beinj^  canied  on  ))}'  persons  already  fed — ]>y  lalxmrin*:  families^  in  the  in- 
tervals of  other  employment — no  transfer  of  capital  to  the  occupation  is  necessary 
to  its  beiu"^  undertaken,  beyond  the  value  of  the  materials  and  tools,  which  is 
often  inconsiderable.  If,  therefore,  a  protecting;  duty  causes  this  occupation  U> 
be  carried  on,  when  ii  otherwise  would  not,  there  is  in  this  case  a  real  increase 
of  the  production  of  the  country. 

In  order  to  render  our  theoretical  proimsition  invulnerable,  this  peculiar  ease 
must  be  allowed  for;  but  it  (h)es  not  touch  the  piactical  «Ioctrine  of  free  trado- 
Domestic  manufactures  cannot,  from  the  very  nature  of  thin^rs,  require  protec- 
tion, since  the  subsistence  of  the  labourers  biin^  provided  from  other. spurcejv 
the  price  of  tlie  product,  however  much  it  may  be  redu(  ed,  is  nearly  all  clear 
<;ain.  If,  therefore,  the  domestic  producj-rs  rrtirc  fiom  the  com])etition,  it  i? 
never  from  necessity,  but  because  tlie  j)rnduet  is  in>t  worth  the  labour  it  oosts,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  i)est  jud^^es,  those  who  eiijov  the  one  and  underi^o  the  other. 
They  prefer  the  saeriliee  of  buying  their  clothinir  to  the  Ijiboin*  of  making  it. 
They  will  not  continue  theii^  lalnjur  unless  society  will  ^ive  them  moi'e  for  it, 
than  in  their  own  opinion  its  product  is  worth. 
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Bsly  for  want  of  labour :  the  Swan  River  settlenieiit 
(now  called  Western  Australia),  in  the  first  years  after  its 
foundation,  was  iu\  instance.  There  are  many  jjergonti 
niaintained  from  existing  capital,  who  produce  nothing,  or 
who  raight  produce  much  more  than  they  do.  If  the 
lab<vurers  were  reduced  to  lower  wages,  or  induced  to  work 
more  liours  for  tlie  same  wages,  or  if  their  fannlicft,  who  are 
already  niaintained  from  capital,  were  employed  to  a 
greater  extent  than  they  now^  are  in  adding  to  the  produce, 
a  given  capital  would  afford  employment  to  more  industry. 
The  unproductive  consumption  of  produ(^tive  labourerSj  the 
whole  of  w4iich  is  now  iiupplied  hy  capital,  might  cease,  or 
he  postponed  until  the  produce  (*ti.me  in  ;  and  additii*nal  pro- 
ductive labourers  might  be  maintained  with  tlie  amount. 
By  such  means  society  might  obtain  from  its  existing 
resources  a  greater  quantity  of  pi'oduce  :  and  to  such  means 
it  has  been  driven,  when  the  sudden  destruction  of  some 
large  portion  of  its  capital  rendered  the  employment  of  the 
remainder  with  the  gieat est  possible  efiect,  a  matter  of  pam- 
inoiLut  consideration  for  the  time. 

Where  industry  has  not  come  up  to  the  limit  iuipo'feed  by 
capital,  governments  nuiy,  in  various  ways,  for  example  by 
importing  additional  labourers,  bring  it  nearer  to  that 
limit :  as  by  the  importation  of  Coolies  and  fi'ee  Negroes 
into  the  West  Indies,  There  is  another  way  in  whicli  gov- 
ernments can  create  additional  industry.  Tliey  can  create 
capital.  Tliey  uniy  lay  on  taxes,  and  employ  the  amount 
productively.  They  may  do  wliat  is  nearly  equivalent ; 
they  may  lay  taxes  on  income  or  expenditure,  and  apply 
the  proceeds  towards  paying  off  the  public  debts.  Tlie  fund 
holder,  when  paid  oft*,  w(udd  still  desire  to  draw  an  income 
from  his  ]>roj>crty,  most  of  which  therefore  would  find  its 
way  into  ivruibictive  employment,  while  a  great  part  of  it 
would  !iave  been  drawn  from  the  fund  for  unproductive 
expenditure,  since  people  do  not  wholly  pay  their  taxes 
from  what  tliey  would  liave  saved,  but  partly,  if  not  chiefly, 
from  what  they  would  have  spent.     It  may  be  added,  that 
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any  incri'ase  in  the  pnichi^tivc  priwer  uf  cu]>itJLl  («>i\  more 
pr<*perly  speaking,  of  labour)  by  in)i>rovuments  in  tlie  ails 
of  life,  or  otherwise,  tends  to  inereas^e  the  employ nieiit  for 
labour ;  sinee,  when  there  is  a  greater  prodiiec  altogether, 
it  is  ahvayB  piol>alde  that  some  portion  of  tlie  inerease  will 
be  saved  and  converted  into  capital ;  espec^iallj  when  the 
inereascd  retin-ns  to  prodnetive  industry  hohJ  out  an  addi- 
tional temptation  to  the  coiivei'sioii  of  funds  from  au  impro- 
d active  defitiuation  lo  a  productive. 

§  3.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  industry  is  limited  by 
capital^  tio  on  the  other,  every  increase  of  capital  gives,  or  is 
capable  of  giving,  additional  employment  to  industry  ;  and 
tliiii  without  assignable  limit.  1  do  not  mean  to  deny  that 
the  capital,  or  part  of  it,-^nay  be  so  employed  aa  not  to  sup- 
port labourers,  being  fixed  in  machinery,  bnihliTigs,  ini- 
provement  of  laud,  and  the  like.  In  any  large  iucrease  of 
capital  a  considerable  portion  will  generally  be  thus  em- 
phiyeib  ^iiid  will  only  eoi>pei'ate  with  labourers,  not  ujain- 
tain  them.  What  I  do  intend  to  assert  is,  that  the  portion 
which  is  destined  to  their  maintenance,  may  (supposing  no 
alteration  in  anything  else)  be  indefinitely  iucreased,  with- 
out creating  an  impossibility  of  finding  the  emphiynient : 
in  other  words,  that  if  there  are  human  beings  capuWe  of 
work,  and  food  to  feed  them,  they  may  always  be  employed 
in  producing  something.  This  proposition  requires  to  be 
somewhat  dwelt  upon,  being  one  of  tliose  which  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly easy  to  assent  to  when  presented  in  general 
terms,  but  somewhat  difticult  to  ki^ep  fast  hold  of,  in  the 
crowd  and  (.<>ntusion  of  the  actual  facts  of  society.  It  is 
also  very  much  opposed  to  common  doctrines,  lliei'e  is  not 
au  opinion  more  general  among  nuinkind  than  this,  that  the 
un[>rod active  exjunditure  of  the  rich  is  necessary  to  the 
employment  of  the  poor.  Before  Adam  Smith,  the  doctrine 
had  hardly  been  tjuestioned  ;  and  even  since  his  time, 
autlfors  of  the  Idghest  name  and  of  great  merit*  have  eon- 

*  Far  ejuiuipk',  Mr.  MaUhuH,  Dr.  ClmluiLrs,  M.  de  SiHinondi. 
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tetidt^il,  that  if  euiisiiniers  were  to  sjivl*  ami  runvtrrt  iiilu 
capital  more  tliaii  a  limitud  portion  of  tlieir  ineuiiie,  aiid 
were  not  to  devote  to  uii]>ro(]u(*tive  {'onsiunptioii  an  anionnt 
of  Tiieans  bearing  a  certain  ralio  to  tlie  capital  of  t1ie  coun- 
try^ tbc  extra  aceiiainlatioii  would  be  merely  so  nmeli  waste, 
since  there  would  be  no  market  for  the  commodities  wldeli 
the  capital  so  created  would  prodncL',  I  conceive  tliis  to  be 
one  of  the  many  errors  ai'ising  in  ptJitieal  ectnicnnj,  from  tlie 
practice  of  not  beginning  with  the  examination  uf  Biifiple 
cases,  but  rusliiiig  at  onee  into  the  complexity  of  concrete 
phenomena. 

Every  one  can  see  that  if  a  benevolent  government  pos- 
sessed all  the  food,  and  all  tlie  imjilements  and  materials, 
of  the  connnunity,  it  could  exact  productive  hiliour  from  all 
to  whom  it  allowed  a  shure  in  the  food,  and  could  be  hi  no 
danger  of  wanting  a  field  ibr  the  employment  of  this  pro- 
ductive labour,  since  as  long  as  tliere  was  a  single  wiuit 
unsaturated  (which  material  objects  could  supply),/  of  any 
one  individual,  the  labour  of  tlie  comnmnity  could  he 
turned  to  the  production  of  something  capable  of  satisfying 
tliat  want.  Kow,  tlie  individual  possessors  of  cjipital,  when 
they  add  to  it  by  fresh  accumulations,  are  dtjing  precisely 
the  same  tldng  wliteh  we  suppose  to  lie  done  by  a  benevo- 
lent government.  As  it  is  allowalde  to  put  any  case  by 
way  of  hypothesis,  let  us  imagine  the  most  extreme  case 
conceivalde.  Suppose  that  every  capitalist  came  to  be  of 
opinion  that  not  being  more  meritorious  than  a  well-con- 
ducted labourer,  he  ought  not  to  fai'c  Iretter ;  and  accord- 
ingly laid  by,  fiom  conseieulious  motives,  tlie  surplus  of  his 
profits  ;  or  suppose  tliis  abstinence  not  spontaneous,  but 
imposed  by  law  nr  opinion  upon  all  capitalists,  and  upon 
lanrlowners  likewise.  Unproductive  expenditure  is  now- 
reduced  to  its  lowest  limit :  and  it  is  asked,  how  is  tlic 
increased  capital  to  find  employment?  Who  is  to  buy  the 
goods  which  it  will  produce?  Tliere  are  no  longer  cus- 
tomers even  for  those  which  were  produced  before*  The 
goods,  therei'ore,  (it  is  said)  will  remain  unsold ;  they  will 
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peritili  in  tlie  wardiuiiscs ;  luitil  rapitul  h  Unni^ht  down  to 
W'liat  it  was  originally,  or  ratlior  tu  ju?  miR^li  lehs,  as  tbo 
deiTiaud  o(  the  cu^toniers  liae  lessened.  But  tliis  is  i^eeirig 
tmly  oiie-lialt'  of  tlie  matter.  In  the  cu.st*  8upp<»S43tl,  thuro 
woidd  no  h>iiger  be  any  demand  for  luxuries,  on  tlie  part 
of  eapitallBtfi  and  landowners,  13ut  when  the^e  clatsseci  turn 
their  income  into  cujutal,  tliey  do  not  tlierehy  annihilate 
their  power  of  eunf^inHption  ;  tliey  do  bnt  tnmBfer  it  from 
tbeniselves  to  the  hiboiirerfcj  tu  whom  they  give  ernpluy-! 
inent.  Now,  there  are  two  possible  snpputiitions  in  regard 
to  tbe  hihtiurers  ;  either  there  is,  or  there  is  nut,  an  increaFe 
t^f  tlieir  mmd:>erB,  propoitional  to  the  inci^ease  of  ciipital. 
If  there  is,  the  ease  oilers  no  ditfieulty.  llie  jirorluetion  of 
necessaries  for  the  new  population,  takes  the  place  of  the 
production  of  luxuries  for  a  portion  of  the  old,  and  supplies 
exactly  the  amount  of  emph>ynient  which  has  been  lust. 
But  suppose  that  there  is  no  increase  of  population,  Tlic 
whole  of  ^vhat  was  |)rGviously  expended  in  bixuries,  by 
capitalists  and  landlords,  is  distributed  amont;:  tbe  existing 
labourei's,  in  the  form  of  additional  waives.  We  will  assume 
them  to  lie  already  suflieienlly  supjdied  w^ith  neecssaries. 
What  follows  ?  That  the  lidiourem  become  consuniei^  of 
luxuries  ;  and  the  capital  previously  employed  in  the  pro- 
ductioii  of  luxuries,  is  still  able  to  employ  itself  in  the  same 
manner  :  the  (lifference  being,  that  the  luxuries  are  sharedj 
amonij:  the  eonnnunity  ti:enerally,  instead  of  being  confined 
to  a  few.  Tlie  increased  aecumulation  and  increased  pro- 
duction niight,  rigorously  speaking,  continue,  until  eveiy 
labourer  bad  every  intlnlgcnce  of  wealdi,  consistent  with 
continuing  to  work  ;  supposing  tliat  tbe  power  of  their 
labLUir  were  physically  sutKeient  to  protbice  all  this  amount 
uf  iiidulgenees  for  their  whole  number.  Tims  the  limit  of 
wealth  is  never  deiicicnoy  of  cim^umers,  but  of  producer 
and  productive  power.  Every  addition  to  capital  gives  to 
labour  either  additional  emphiyment,  or  additional  remune- 
ration ;  enriches  cither  the  country,  or  the  labouring  class* 
If  it  finds  additional  bands  to  set  to  work,  it  increases  th< 
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flfCgregato  produce  :  if  only  tlie  same  liaiidSj  it  gives  tLcm  a 
larger  sliare  uf  it ;  mid  purliups  even  in  this  caise,  by  stimu- 
lating them  to  greater  exertion,  augments  the  produce  itself. 

§  4.  A  second  fundamental  tlieoreui  reBpectiiig  Capi- 
tal, relates  to  the  source  from  ^vhieh  it  is  derived,  Itjgjj^! 
result  of  saving.  The  evidence  of  this  lies  abundantly  in 
what  lias  been  already  said  on  the  subject.  But  the  propo- 
sition needs  sonuj  finther  ilbistratiun. 

If  all  pei^sons  were  to  expend  iii  pei-fional  indulgences  all 
that  they  produce,  and  all  the  income  they  receive  from 
what  is  jnoduced  by  others,  capital  could  not  increase.  All 
capital,  with  a  trifling  exception,  was  originally  the  result 
of  saving.  I  say,  with  a  trifling  exception  ;  because  a  per- 
son who  labours  on  liis  own  account,  may  spend  on  bis  own 
account  all  he  produces,  without  becoming  destitute ;  and 
the  provision  of  necessaries  on  which  he  subsists  until  lie  has 
reaped  his  harvest,  or  sold  his  coinmodity,  though  a  real 
capital,  cannot  be  said  to  Imvc  been  saved,  since  it  is  all 
u&cd  for  the  supply  of  his  own  wants,  and  perhaps  as  speed- 
ily as  if  it  had  been  consumed  in  idleness.  We  may  imagine 
a  number  of  iiuliyiduals  or  families  settled  on  as  many  stp- 
arate  pieces  of  limd,  each  living  on  what  their  own  labour 
produces,  and  consuming  the  whole  produce.  But  even 
these  must  save  (tliat  is,  spare  from  their  personal  consump- 
tion) as  much  as  is  neccsfeary  for  seed.  Some  saving,  there- 
fore, there  must  have  been,  even  in  tins  simplest  of  all 
p^tates  of  economical  rehitions ;  people  must  have  pro(hiced 
more  than  they  used,  or  used  less  than  they  produced. 
Still  iiiore  nmst  they  do  so  before  they  can  cniploy  other 
tabourers,  or  increase  their  production  beycmd  what  can  be 
accomplished  by  the  work  of  their  own  hands.  All  tliat 
any  one  employs  in  su]>po)"tiTig  and  carrying  on  any  other 
labour  tban  his  own,  must  have  been  originally  brought 
togetlier  by  saving ;  somebody  must  liave  produced  it  and 
forborne  to  consume  it.     We  may  say,  thereforoj  without 
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niiiterial  infiffuraev,  that  all  r^'ipital,  mul  c^sjN'finlly  all  adc 
tin!i  tn  capital,  aru  tliu  result  i(f  leaving. 

Itj  a  rude  and  violent  state  oi' Hoeiety,  it  (Mintioiially  ha|>' 
perjs  tliiit  tilt  person  wliu  luis  enpital  i^  Ditt  tlie  very  person 
who  has  Baved  it,  hut  Buiue  uiie  wlio,  heing  stronger,  or  be- 
longing to  a  more  powerful  communityj  has  posiii ^sed  J.iin- 
self  of  it  hy  phnider.  And  even  in  a  wtate  of  thiiijj^  in 
which  property  was  pruteeted,  the  inerease  of  capital  lia^ 
usual ly  been,  for  a  long  time,  mainly  derived  from  piiva- 
tions  wliieh,  though  essentially  the  same  witl*  8a\  ing,  arg 
net  generally  called  by  that  name,  beeitiisc  not  voluntary. 
The  actual  producei-s  have  been  slaves,  compelled  to  pro 
duee  as  much  as  force  could  extort  from  them,  and  to  con 
Bumc  as  little  as  the  self-interest  or  the  usually  very  slender 
humanity  of  their  taskuiastcrs  would  permit.  This  kind  of 
compulsory  saving,  however,  wovdd  not  havi^  caused  any 
increase  of  eai«ital,  unless  a  part  of  the  amount  had  been 
saved  over  tigain,  voluntarily,  l)y  the  master.  If  all  that  Ihv- 
made  his  slaves  produce  and  forbear  to  constinics  had  been 
coiisunied  by  him  on  personal  iudulgenees,  ho  would  not 
liave  increased  his  capital,  nor  heen  eiuibled  to  nnvlntain  an 
increasing  number,  of  slaves.  To  maintain  any  slaves  at 
all,  implied  a  previous  saving ;  a  stock,  at  least  of  food, 
provided  in  advance.  Tliis  saving  may  not,  however,  have 
been  made  by  any  self-injposed  privatio/i  of  the  master; 
hut  more  probably  by  that  of  the  slaven  themBelves  wbilo 
free ;  the  rapine  or  war.  whicli  deprived  them  of  their  per- 
sonal liberty,  having  transferred  also  their  aecuuiulations  to 
tbe  conqueror. 

There  are  other  cases  in  whicli  tlie  term  saving,  with 
the  associations  usually  belonging  to  it,  does  not  exactly  fit 
the  operation  by  wliich  capital  is  increase<h  If  it  were 
said,  for  instance,  that  the  only  way  to  aeeelerate  the 
increase  of  capital  is  by  increase  of  saving,  the  idea  would 
probably  l)e  suggested  of  greater  abstinence,  and  increased 
IH'ivation.  But  it  is  obvious  that  %vhatever  increases  the 
prciductive  power  of  labour,  creates  an  additional  Ixmd  to 
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make  Bavin^s  frora,  and  enables  capital  to  l^e  enlarged  not 
t  only  witliout  additioiia!  privation,  bnt  eonenrrently  with  an 
I  increase  of  jjersunal  consnifiptiun.     JJevertlielesi^,  there  is 
[here  an  increase  of  saving,  in  the  Bcientific  sense.     TItungli 
there  is  more  consumed j  there  ie  also  more  spared.     There 
is  a  greater  excess  of  prodnetii>n  over  emisnmjvtion.     It  is   ' 
consistent  with   correctness  tr»  en  11  this  a  greater  saving. 
-Tlimigh  the  term  is  nut  unulvjectinnahle,  tliere  is  no  other 
r  which  is  not  liable  to  as  great  objections.     To  coiisnnie  less 
tiian   is  produced,  is  saving ;    and  tliat  is  the  process  by 
L^djich  cat>ita!  is  increased  ;  nut  necessarily  l>y  consnming 
Hess,  absohitely.     We   mnst   not  allow  oui'sclves  to  be  so 
mueli  the  slaves  of  words,  as  to  l>e  unable  to  tise  the  word 
Leaving  in  this  sense,  withmit  being  in  danger  of  forgetting 
'that  to  increase  capital  there  is  another  way  besides  con- 
suming less,  namely,  to  produce  more. 

§  5.  A  tbirt-l  fimdamental  theorem  respecting  Capital, 
closely  connected  with  the  one  last  discussed,  is,  that 
altbongh  saved,  and  the  resnit  of  saving,  it  is  ncvertlieless 

L  consumed.     The  w^ord  saving  does  not  imply  that  what  is 

rBaved  is  not  consumed,  nor  even  necessarily  tliat  its  con- 
sumption is  deferred ;   bnt  only  that,  if  consumed  imme- 

Ldiately  it  is  not  Ofmsumcd  by  the  person  wdio  saves  it.     If 

r  merely  laid  by  f^r  future  use,  it  is  said  to  be  hoarded  ;  and 
while  hoarded,  is  not  consumed  at  alb     But  if  employed  as 

|;CapitaI,  it  is  all  consumed ;   though  not  by  the  capitalist. 

'Part  is  exchangp<l  for  tools  or  macliinery,  which  are  wora 
otit  by  use  :  part  for  seed  or  materials,  which  are  destroyed 
as  such  by  being  sown  or  wrought  np,  and  destroyed  alto- 
gether by  tlic  consumption  of  the  ultimate  pro<luet.  The 
remainder  is  paid  in  wages  to  productive  labuurers,  who 
consume  it  for  their  daily  wants ;  or  if  they  in  their  tum 
save  any  part,  this  also  is  not,  generally  speaking,  hoarded, 
bnt  (through  savings  banks,  benefit  clubs,  or  some  other 
channel)  re-employed  as  capital,. and  c<msnmed, 

L       The  principle  now  stated  is  a  strung  e^^Mav^V^^  ^^  ^v^ 
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iiecutisity  of  jittiritio!t  to  thu  mutit  cleiiicntiiry  truths  of  our 
Bubject :  lor  it  is  one  of  the  mo^t  elementary  of  them  all, 
and  yet  no  one  who  has  not  bestowed  some  thonglit  on  the 
matter  is  hahitiLilIy  aware  of  it.  and  most  are  not  even 
wilihig  to  adinit  it  when  lirst  stated.  To  the  vulgar,  it  ie 
not  at  all  apjJMrent  that  what-  is  saved  is  consumed.  To 
them,  every  one  who  saves,  appears  in  the  light  of  a  person 
wlio  lioards ;  tliey  may  tluiil<  sucli  condnet  permissiljle,  or 
even  hiuduhle,  when  it  is  to  provide  for  a  family,  and  the 
like ;  bnt  they  have  no  conception  of  it  as  doing  good  to 
other  peo]>le  :  saving  is  to  them  another  word  for  keeping  a 
thing  to  oneself;  while  spending  appears  to  them  to  be  dis- 
tributing it  among  others.  The  person  who  expends  his 
fortune  in  uoprodiictive  consmnption,  Jb  looked  upon  as 
d Lit iising  henefiti^  all  around  ;  and  is  an  object  of  so  much 
favour,  that  some  portion  of  the  same  popularity  attaches 
even  to  liim  who  spends  what  dues  uot  belong  to  him  ;  who 
not  only  destroys  his  own  capital,  if  he  ever  had  any^  but, 
under  pretence  ot  borrowing,  and  on  promise  of  repayment, 
possesses  himself  of  capital  belonging  to  others,  and  destroy b 
that  likewise. 

Tins  popnlar  error  comes  from  attending  to  a  small  por- 
tion only  of  the  efmsef[nences  that  flow  from  the  saving  or 
the  spending ;  all  the  effects  of  either  whieli  are  out  of  sight, 
being  out  of  mind,  Tiie  eye  follows  what  is  saved,  into  an 
imaginary  strong  box,  and  there  loses  s:ght  of  it ;  what  is 
spent,  it  follows  into  the  hands  of  tradespe(j|de  and  depen- 
dents ;  l)Ut  without  reaching  the  ultimate  destiimtion  in 
eitlier  case.  Saving  (for  productive  investment),  and  spend- 
ing, coincide  very  closely  in  the  first  stage  of  their  opera- 
tions. The  elffcts  of  Ivoth  begin  with  contiuniption  ;  witli 
tlie  destruction  of  a  certain  portion  of  wealth  ;  only  the 
things  conHunied,  and  the  persons  consuming,  are  difl\*rent. 
There  is,  in  the  one  ease,  a  wearing  out  of  tools,  a  destriic- 
tion  of  material,  and  a  quantity  of  food  and  clothing  sup- 
jHied  to  hil>onrers,  wliieh  they  destroy  by  use :  in  the  other 
*rase,  there  is  a  consumption,  that  is  to  say,  a  destruction,  of 
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Wines,  eqni]>ages,  and  furniture.  Tlnis  fiir,  the  t-onscquetico 
to  tlic  imtioiial  wealth  lias  been  niucli  the  sante;  an  equiva- 
lent quantity  of  it  has  been  destroyed  in  both  eases.  I^ut 
in  the  spending,  this  lirst  stage  is  also  the  final  stage  ;  that 
particular  amount  of  the  produce  of  labonr  lias  disappeared, 
and  there  is  nothing  left ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  saving 
person,  during  the  whoh^  time  that  the  destruction  was 
going  on,  lias  had  labourers  at  worlv  repairing  it ;  who  are 
ultimately  fonnd  to  have  replaced,  witli  an  increase,  the 
equivalent  of  what  has  been  consumed.  And  as  this  opera- 
tion admits  of  being  repeated  indefinitely  witliont  any  tresh 
act  of  savings  a  saving  once  made  becomes  a  fund  to  main- 
tain a  corresponding  number  of  labourers  in  i)erpetnity, 
reproducing  annually  their  own  maintenance  witli  a  profit. 
It  is  the  intervention  of  money  whit-h  obscures,  to  an 
unpractised  apprehcnsioti,  the  true  character  of  these  phe- 
nomena. Ahnost  all  expenditure  being  carried  on  by 
means  of  money,  the  money  conies  to  be  looked  upon  as  the 
main  feature  in  the  transaction ;  and  since  that  does  not 
perish,  but  only  changes  hands,  people  overlook  the  destruc- 
tion which  takes  place  in  the  case  of  unproductive  expendi- 
ture. The  money  I)eing  merely  transferred,  they  think  the 
wealth  also  has  only  been  handed  over  from  the  s|iendt1irift 
to  other  people.  But  this  is  simply  confounding  money 
with  wealtlu  The  wealth  which  has  been  destroyed  was 
not  the  money,  but  the  wines,  equipages,  and  furniture 
which  tlie  money  purcliased ;  and  these  having  been 
destroyed  without  return,  society  collectively  is  poorer  by 
the  amount.  It  may  be  said,  perhai>s^  that  wines,  equip- 
ages, and  furniture,  arc  not  subsistence,  tools,  and  materials, 
and  could  not  in  any  ease  have  been  applied  to  the  support 
of  labonr ;  that  they  are  adapted  for  no  other  than  unpro- 
iuctive  consumption,  and  that  the  detriment  to  tlie  wealth 
the  community  wus  when  they  were  {U'odnccd,  not  wlien 
they  were  consuiyed.  I  am  willing  to  allow  this,  as  far  as 
is  necessary  for  the  argnment,  and  the  remark  would  be 
very  pertinent  if  these  exj»en8ive  luxuries  wer^i  ^i1lV';nn^\\  ^^^wv 
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an  existing  stock,  never  to  lie  rp}ileni.shed.  But  since,  (ui 
the  contrary,  tliey  eontinne  to  be  j>rD(luL'e<]  as  hmg  as  there 
are  cousoniers  for  tiieiii,  and  are  produced  in  increased 
f|nantity  to  meet  an  increased  demand  ;  the  choice  made  by 
a  consmner  to  exjiend  five  thou.sand  a  year  in  hixiiries, 
keeps  a  corresponding  nnndier  of  labourers  eniphiyed  from 
year  to  year  in  prodncing  tilings  wliich  eim  lie  of  no  nse  to 
prodnction  ;  their  services  being  h>st  so  fur  as  regards  the 
increase  of  the  national  M*ealth,  and  the  tools,  materials,  and 
foo<l  wbich  tJiey  annnally  consume  being  so  nuicli  sub- 
tracted from  the  general  stock  of  the  conmnmity  applicable 
to  productive  pnr poses.  In  proportion  as?  any  class  is  im- 
provident or  hixnrioua,  the  inthisfry  of  the  country  takes  the 
direction  of  producing  luxuries  for  their  use  ;  while  not  only 
the  employment  tor  jirodnctive  laliourers  is  diminished,  but 
the  subsistence  and  instruments  which  are  the  means  of  such 
emi>loyment  do  actually  exist  in  snndler  quantity. 

Saving,  in  short,  enriches,  and  B}»ending  impoverishes, 
the  community  along  with  the  individual ;  which  is  but 
Baying  in  other  words,  that  Bociety  at  large  is  richer  by 
what  it  expends  in  inaintaining  and  aiding  productive 
labour,  but  poorer  by  what  it  consumes  in  its  enjoymentB.* 

*  It  m  perhaps  worth  while  to  direct  attention  t-o  seveml  circiimstanceB 
which  to  a  certain  extent  diniinijjh  the  detriment  candied  to  the  i^eoerali  wealth  by 
the  piodifrality  of  individuals,  or  raise  up  ii  eompcnHatioii,  more  or  less  ample,  as 
a  consequence  of  the  detriment  itstlf.  One  of  these  is,  tlnit  spendthrifts  do  not 
usually  i^uticccd  in  eonsiimlng  uU  they  spend*  Their  habitual  carelessness  as  to 
expenthture  eatisea  them  to  he  cheated  and  rnh^wid  on  all  qimrters,  often  by  per* 
eons  of  frugal  habita.  Larg<?  accumnlationa  are  continually  made  by  the  agents, 
stewards,  and  eveo  domeatie  aervante,  of  improvident  persons  of  fortune;  and 
tbej  pay  much  hij^hei'  prices  for  all  purclKUses  than  pe(»plc  of  careful  habits, 
which  aceount.s  for  their  lieinji:  popular  as  cnstomera.  They  are,  therefore^  actu- 
ally not  abk'  to  get  into  their  possession  and  destroy  a  quantity  of  wealth  by  any 
means  equivalent  to  the  fortune  which  they  dif^sipate.  Mnch  of  it  is  merely 
transferred  to  others,  l>y  whom  a  part  may  be  saved.  Another  thing  to  be  ob- 
served is^  that  the  prodifrallty  of  some  may  reduce  others  to  a  forced  ecsonomy. 
Buppose  a  sudden  demand  ft>r  some  article  of  luxury^  citused  by  the  capric-e  of  a 
prodigal,  which  not  having  been  eakulatcd  on  hefonilianft,  there  has  bceu  no  in- 
crease of  the  usual  supply.  The  price  will  rise;  and  may  rise  beyond  the  meniii* 
or  the  Inclinations  of  some  of  the  habitual  cijiisumers,  who  may  in  comfequence 
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§  f).  To  return  to  our  fandamt'ntal  tlieoreni.  Every- 
thing wliieli  is  produced  is  consumed  ;  l»otk  wliat  is  saved 
and  wliat  is  said  to  be  Bpt-iit ;  and  the  Ibriner  cjnite  as 
rapidly  as  the  latter*  AH  the  orcHn^ry  fornix  of  lano-iiage 
tend  to  disguise  this.  When  people  talk  of  the  ancient 
wealth  of  a  country,  of  ]^iches  inherited  from  ancestors,  and 
similar  expres.sions,  the  idea  suggested  is,  that  the  riches  so 
ti'ansmitted  were  produced  long  ago,  f*t  tlie  time  when  they 
are  said  to  have  been  first  acquired,  and  tliat  uo  portion  of 
tlie  capital  of  the  country  was  produced  this  year,  except 
as  much  as  may  Jiave  been  this  year  added  to  the  total 
aiuount,  Tlie  fact  is  far  otlierwise.  The  greater  part,  in 
value,  of  the  wealth  now  existing  in  England  has  been  pro- 
duced by  human  bauds  within  tlie  hist  twelve  mouths,  A 
very  small  proportion  iiulred  oi' that  large  aggregate  was  in 
existence  ten  years  ago  ; — of  the  present  productive  capital 
of  the  couutry  scarcely  any  part,  except  fermdiouses  and 


forego  tlieir  aocustiitned  mdalgence,  and  ftave  the  amount  Tf  they  do  not,  but 
continue  to  expend  as  great  a  value  as  Ij-efore  on  tlie  eonirandity,  tlie  denlei-s  In 
it  obtiiin,  for  only  the  same  quiintity  of  the  article,  n  retunn  increased  by  tht* 
whole  of  what  the  spend tbrifl  bus  paid ;  ami  (bua  the  amount  which  be  loses  h 
transferrtHl  bodily  to  them,  and  niay  be  added  to  their  capital ;  his  increased  pcr- 
Bonal  consumption  being  made  up  by  the  privations  of  the  other  purchasers^  wlio 
have  obtained  loss  than  usual  of  their  accustomed  gratification  for  the  sanie 
efpiivalent.  On  the  other  band,  a  counter  process  must  li>c  j^fiiinci^  on  someivhere, 
Fince  the  prodigal  nnist  have  diminished  hiri  purchajnes  in  t:ome  other  quarter  to 
balance  the  aup^ei I tatiuu  in  this;  lie  has  perhaps  called  in  funds  employed  in 
susrainiii|jt  pi-odiictive  labour,  and  tlie  dealers  in  subsistence  and  in  the  instru- 
menti*  of  production  have  had  commodities  left  on  their  hands,  or  have  received, 
for  the  usual  ann:nmt  of  commodities,  a  less  than  usual  return.  But  such  losses 
of  income  or  capital,  by  industrious  pei'sons,  except  when  of  extraordinary 
amount,  arc  j^cnendly  inade  up  by  increasctl  pinching  and  privation ;  so  that  the 
capital  of  the  community  nniy  not  be,  on  the  whole,  impaired,  ami  the  prodigal 
may  have  had  liis  self-indulgence  at  the  expcnf^J  not  of  the  permanent  resources, 
but  of  the  temponiiy  pleasiures  and  comforts  of  others.  For  in  every  ciisc  the 
cruntminity  ai  e  poorer  by  what  any  one  spends,  unless  others  are  in  consequence 
led  to  curtail  their  spending.  There  are  yet  other  and  more  recondite  ways  in 
which  the  profusion  of  some  may  brinj*  about  its  eompensiition  in  the  extra  sav- 
ings of  others ;  but  these  can  only  be  considered  in  that  part  of  llie  Fourth 
Book,  which  treats  of  the  Uuiiting  principle  to  the  accumidaltlaik  q^  ^s^\\a^ 
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maBntactories,  and  a  fi3W  ships  and  inaeliiiieB ;  and  even 
tlii-'Sc  would  not  in  most  cnsea  have  8iir%ive<l  bo  h>ng,  if  fresh 
labour  liad  not  been  ein]>loyed  within  that  iKTiod  in  jnittiiiy 
them  into  repair.  The  land  BiibsiBts,  and  the  land  i&  tdmost 
t]\o  oidy  thing  that  BnbBiBtB.  Everything  which  it^  prodiicud 
perisheB,  and  most  things  very  quickly.  Most  kiJids  of 
capital  are  not  fitted  hy  their  nature  to  he  long  preserved. 
There  arc  a  few%  and  hut  a  few  produetioiiB,  capable  of  a 
very  prolonged  existence.  WcBtminBter  Abbey  lias  lasted 
many  centuries,  with  occaBional  repairs;  some  Grecian 
seulptureft  have  existed  above  two  thtuisaad  years ;  tlie 
Pyramids  perhaps  double  or  treble  that  time,  But  these 
were  olijects  devoted  to  unproductive  use.  If  we  except 
bridges  and  ariueducts  (to  which  may  in  Bonie  countries  be 
added  tanks  and  embaukinents),  there  are  few  instances 
of  any  edifice  applied  to  indn?tria]  puriHJses  wliich  has  been 
nf  great  duration  ;  sueh  buildings  do  not  hold  out  against 
^vcar  and  tear^  nor  is  it  good  economy  to  construct  them  of 
the  solidity  necessary  for  pormanency.  Capital  is  kept  in 
existence  from  ago  to  age  not  by  preservation,  but  by  per- 
petual reproduction  :  every  part  of  it  is  used  and  destroyed, 
generally  very  soon  after  it  is  i)roduccd,  hut  those  whf>  eon- 
Bume  it  are  employed  meanwhile  in  prt^ducing  more.  The 
gro^vth  of  capital  is  similar  to  the  growth  of  population. 
Every  iiuhvidual  who  is  born,  dies,  but  in  each  year  tlie 
number  horn  exceeds  tlie  number  wlio  die  :  tlie  population 
therefore,  always  increases,  tlioiigh  not  one  i^ei-soii  of  those 
composing  it  was  alive  until  a  very  recent  date. 


§  7.  This  perpetual  consumption  and  reproduction  of 
capital  aflords  tlie  explanatifui  of  what  has  so  often  excited 
wonder,  tlie  great  rapidity  with  wbicli  countrieB  recover 
from  a  state  of  devastation  ;  the  tl isappearance,  in  a  short 
time,  of  all  traces  of  the  mischiefs  done  by  eartliquakos, 
floods,  hurricanes,  and  the  ravages  of  war.  An  enemy  lays 
waste  a  country  by  tire  and  sword,  and  destroYB  or  carries 
aw^ay  nearly  all  the  moveable  wealth  existing  in  it :  ?l11  tlie 
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labitaiits  arc  ruined,  and  yet  in  a  few  yeai-s  atler,  every- 
ng  is  luucli  as  it  was  before.  Tbiti  ma  msdicatrix  nainrm 
has  been  a  subject  of  sterile  astoiiislimctit,  or  has  been  cited 
to  exemplify  the  wouderfnl  strengtb  of  tlie  principle  of 
saving,  wliieb  can  repair  siieb  enurmoiis  bji^ea  in  so  brief  an 
interval,  Tbere  is  notbing  at  all  wonderful  in  tbe  matter. 
Wliat  tlie  enemy  bave  flestroyed,  wtnild  bave  been  de- 
stroyed in  a  little  time  by  tbe  iidiabitants  tlieraBelves ;  tlie 
wealtb  wliicli  tliey  so  rapidly  rep  rod  nee,  would  bave  needed 
to  be  reproduced  and  would  bave  been  reprodueed  in  any 
ease,  and  probably  in  as  short  a  time.  Notbing  is  ebuuged, 
except  that  dui'ing  tbe  I'eproduetion  they  bave  not  now  the 
advantage  of  eousuming  what  bad  been  pnjdueed  previona- 
ly.  The  possibility  uf  a  ra[>id  repair  of  their  di.sustere, 
mahily  dejiends  on  whether  tbe  eountry  has  been  depopu- 
lated. If  its  etfeetive  po|>ulation  luive  not  been  extirpated 
at  the  time,  and  are  not  starved  afterwards  ;  tlien,  with  tbe 
same  skill  and  knowledge  which  they  had  before,  with  their 
land  and  its  permanent  improvements  undestroyed,  and  the 
more  durable  bnildiugs  probably  nnimpiured,  or  only  jjar- 

Itially  injured,  they  have  nearly  all  the  reipiisites  for  their 

iffu-mer  amount  of  production.  If  tbere  is  as  mnch  of  fitod 
leit  to  them,  or  of  valuables  to  buy  food,  as  enables  them 
by  any  amount  of  ijrivation  to  renunn  alive  and  in  working 
condition,  tliey  will  in  a  short  time  have  ruise<l  as  great  a 
produce,  and   ac(|uireil   collectively  as  great  wealtli  and  as 

Pgreat  a  capital,  as  bef(>re  ;  by  the  mere  continuance  of  that 
ordinary  amount  of  exertion  which  they  are  accustomed  to 

Lcmplfiy  in  tlicir  occupations.  Nor  does  this  evince  any 
etrength  in  the  piiuciple  of  saving,  iu  tbe  popular  sense  of 
the  term,  since  what  takes  place  is  not  intentional  absti- 
uence,  but  involnutary  piivation. 

Yet  so  fata!  is  the  habit  of  thinking  through  tbe  me- 
dium of  (^nly  one  set  of  technical  phrases,  and  bo  little 
reason  have  shnlious  men  to  Value  themselves  on  being 
exempt  from  the  very  same  mental  infirmities  which  beset 

Mie  vulgar,  that  this  simple  explanation  was  never  giveu  (iA 
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fdv  nw  1  am  aware)  by  any  pfilirieal  ix'unumigt  before  Dr. 
CliJibaers;  a  writer  many  uf  wlio  e  opiuiuiis  I  think  erri»- 
ncuus,  but  who  liivs  always  thii  merit  of  studying  phenumena 
at  firi^t  liaiul,  aiiJ  expressini,'  tliem  in  a  bmgiiage  of  bis  owti, 
which  often  uiicdvers  ai^peets  uf  the  truth  that  tlie  i*eceiveil 
phraseologieri  only  tend  ta  hide. 


§  8.  The  same  author  carries  out  tbie  train  of  thouglit 
to  some  important  conclusions  ou  another  cloeely  connected 
subject,  that  of  jj:uveriiHient  loinus  ft»r  w^ar  purposes  or  other 
unprudiictive  expenditure,  Tliese  hums,  lieing  drawn  from 
capital  (in  lieu  of  taxes,  which  would  generally  have  been 
paid  from  income,  and  niatle  up  in  part  ur  altogether  by  in* 
creased  economy)  mu&t,  according  to  tlie  principles  w^e  have 
laid  down,  tend  to  inipoverisli  the  ciunitry :  yet  the  yeai's 
in  which  expenditure  of  this  sort  has  been  on  the  gi*eatest 
scale,  liuve  c»lten  been  years  of  great  apiiarent  prosperity  : 
tlie  wealth  and  reiAources  of  the  country,  ini^teud  of  diniin* 
ifiliiug,  have  given  every  sign  of  rapid  increase  during  the 
process,  and  tif  gi^eatly  expanded  dimensions  after  its  close. 
This  was  confessedly  the  cat^  with  Great  IJiitain  during  the 
laet  long  Continental  war ;  iind  it  would  take  some  space  to 
enumerate  all  tlie  unfounded  tlieories  in  political  economy, 
to  which  tlmt  ia<'t  gave  rise,  and  to  which  it  secured  tem- 
porary credence  ;  abnost  all  tending  to  exalt  unproductive 
expenditure,  at  the  expense  of  pruduetive.  AVithout  enter- 
ing inti>  all  the  causes  which  otierated,  and  which  commonly 
do  operate,  to  prevent  these  extraordinaiy  drafts  on  tlic 
productive  resources  of  a  country  from  being  so  much  felt 
as  it  might  seem  reasonable  to  expect,  we  will  suj»pose  the 
most  unfavourable  case  possible  :  that  tljc  whole  amount  bor- 
Towiid  and  destroyed  by  the  government,  was  abstracted  by 
the  lender  from  a  productive  employment  in  which  it  had 
actually  been  invested.  Tlie  cajutal,  therefore,  of  tlie  conn- 
try,  is  this  year  diminished  by  so  much.  But  unless  the 
amount  abstracted  is  something  enormous,  tliere  is  no  reason 
in  the  nature  of  the  case  why  next  year  the  national  capital 
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should  not  be  as  griiat  aa  ever.  The  loan  caiiiitJt  liave  beeu 
taken  fi'om  that  portion  of  tlie  capital  of  tlic  country  wliicli 
cMjoeists  of  tools,  maeliiiiery,  and  biiildinins.  It  mutst  liave 
been  wholly  drawn  from  the  portion  employed  in  paying 
labourers :  and  the  labourers  will  suffer  accordingly.  But 
if  none  of  them  are  starved  ;  if  their  wages  can  bear  such 
an  amount  of  reduction,  or  if  charity  interposes  between 
them  and  absolute  destitution,  there  is  no  reason  that  their 
labour  should  produce  less  in  the  next  year  than  in  tlie  year 
before.  If  they  produce  as  mucli  as  usual,  having  been 
paid  less  by  so  many  millions  sterlings  these  millions  are 
gained  by  their  employers.  The  breach  made  in  the  capital 
of  the  country  is  thus  instantly  repaired,  but  repaired  by 
the  privations  and  often  the  real  misery  of  the  labouring 
class.  Here  is  ample  reason  why  such  periods,  even  in  the 
most  unfavourable  cireonistanees,  may  easily  be  times  of 
great  gain  to  those  whose  prosperity  usually  passes,  in  the 
estimation  of  society,  for  national  prosperity.* 

*  On  the  other  haml,  it  must  be  remernbeied  thtu  war  abstniets  from  produc- 
tive employment  not  only  cnpitiil^  hut  likewise  labourers ;  that  the  fujtds  with- 
drawn from  the  remuucmtion  of  productive  labourom  are  partly  employed  in 
paying  the  same  or  other  individuals  for  unproductive  liilK>ur ;  and  that  by  this 
portion  of  its  effects,  war  expenditure  acts  in  prceisely  the  opposite  manner  to 
that  ni»ich  Dr.  iHmlmers  points  out,  and^  so  far  ad  it  goes,  dirL*ctly  counteracts 
the  effects  dtsci-ibed  in  the  text,  ^o  Ihr  as  labonrei'S  are  taken  from  inodiictlon 
to  man  tlic  army  and  navy,  the  lahfjurin<^  classoa  arc  not  darnaj^ed^  tlie  capitJiOsts 
are  not  benefited^  and  the  general  produce  of  the  country  is  diminiHhed,  by  war 
expenditure.  Accordingly,  Di\  Chalmers's  doctrine,  thou'^h  true  of  thiy  cuuntry, 
U  wholly  inapplicable  to  countries  differently  circumstauced ;  to  France,  for  ex- 
ani[>lL%  duriug  the  Napoleon  wara.  At  that  period  the  draught  on  the  labouring 
population  of  France,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  was  enormous^  while  the  funds 
which  BUjii>orted  the  war  were  mnstly  supplied  by  contributions  levied  on  the 
countries  overrun  by  the  French  arms,  a  very  small  proportion  alone  emisisting 
of  French  eapittd.  In  France,  accordingly,  the  wa^cs  of  labour  did  not  fall,  but 
rose ;  the  employers  of  hibour  were  not  benefited,  but  injured  ;  while  the  wealth 
of  the  country  was  impaired  by  the  suspension  or  total  loss  of  so  vast  an  amount 
of  Its  productive  labour.  In  England  all  thi^i  was  revei:setl.  England  employed 
oomparatively  few  additiunal  soldiers  and  sailors  of  her  own,  while  she  diverted 
hundreds  of  uiillious  of  capitul  from  [uoduetive  employment,  to  supply  munitlona 
of  war  and  support  annies  for  her  Continental  allies.     Conacqaently,  as  shown 
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Tliitt  leatk  to  tint  vexed  qutistioH  to  wiiicli  Dr.  Cliahners 
lias  very  partiimlurly  adverted  ;  whether  the  funds  retjuired 
bj  a  go%'criimeiit  for  extraordinary  iiii productive  expendi- 
ture, are  best  raised  by  luaim,  the  interest  oidy  being  pro- 
vided by  taxes,  or  whether  taxes  should  be  at  once  hiid  on 
to  the  wdtole  amount ;  whieh  is  called  in  the  iinancial  vocab- 
ulary, raising  the  whole  of  the  siipidiea  within  tlic  year. 
i)n  Ch aimers  is  strongly  for  the  bitter  method.  He  says, 
the  eommoii  notiun  is  that  in  calling  for  the  whole  amount 
in  one  jeai\  you  require  what  is  either  imjvossible,  or  very 
ineonveinent ;  that  the  people  eannotj  without  great  hard- 
ship, pay  the  whole  at  once  out  of  their  yearly  income;  and 
that  it  is  nnieh  better  to  require  of  them  a  small  payment 
every  year  in  the  shape  of  interest,  than  so  great  a  sacri- 
fice once  for  all.  To  which  his  answer  is^  that  the  sacrifice 
is  made  equally  in  eitlier  ease,  Wliatever  is  spent,  cjmnot 
but  be  drawn  from  yearly  income.  The  wliole  and  every 
part  of  the  wealth  prodnccil  in  the  country,  forms,  or  helps 
t^i  form,  the  yearly  income  of  somebody.  The  privation 
w^hicli  it  is  supposed  must  result  from  taking  the  amount  in 
the  shape  of  taxes,  is  not  avoided  by  taking  it  in  a  loan. 
The  suffering  is  not  averted,  but  only  tln*owu  upon  the 
labouring  classes,  tlie  least  able,  and  wliii  least  ouglit,  to 
bear  it:  w*hile  all  the  inconveniences,  physical,  moral,  and 
political,  ])roduced  by  maintaining  taxes  for  the  perpetual 
payment  of  the  interest,  are  incurred  in  pure  loss.  When- 
ever capital  is  withdrawn  from  production^  or  from  the  fund 
destined  tor  pi'oduction,  to  be  lent  to  the  State  and  expended 
nnproductively,  that  whole  sum  is  withheld  from  the 
labouring  classes :  the  loan,  therefore,  is  in  truth  })aid  off 
tlie  same  year  ;  the  whole  of  the  sacrifice  neciossary  for  pay- 
ing it  off  is  actually  made :  only  it  is  paid  to  the  w^rong 
persons,  and  therefore  does  not  extinguish  tlic  cbiim  ;  and 
paid  by  the  very  worst  of  taxes,  a  tax  exclusively  on  the  la- 
bouring class.     And  after  having,  in  this  most  painful  and 

in  tlie  text,  ht'i-  labourers  suffered,  her  caplUlista  prosperecl,  aii4  her  penuRneut 
productive  i-esourcce  did  not  Tall  ofT. 
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unjust  of  ways,  gone  through  the  whole  effort  iieeesBary  for 
extinguitshing  the  deht,  tlie  coiuitiy  remains  charged  with 
it,  and  with  the  jiayirient  of  its  interest  in  perpetuity. 

These  views  ap[)ear  to  nie  tjtrietly  just,  in  so  far  as  the 
value  aheorbed  in  hmn^  would  otherwise  have  heen  em- 
ployed in  productive  industry  within  tlie  eomitry.  The 
practical  state  of  tlie  case,  however,  seldom  exactly  corre- 
sponds with  this  supposition,  Tlie  loans  of  the  less  wealthy 
countries  are  nmde  ehielly  with  foreign  capital,  which 
would  not,  perhaps,  have  heen  brought  in  to  be  invested  on 
any  less  security  than  that  of  the  government :  while  those 
of  rich  and  prosperous  countries  are  generally  niade,  not 
witli  funds  withdrawn  from  productive  emjdoyment,  hut 
with  the  new  acciiinulations  constantly  making  from  in- 
come, and  often  with  a  part  of  them  which,  if  not  so  taken, 
would  have  migrated  to  c(donies,  or  sought  other  invest- 
ments abroad*  In  these  cases  (whicli  will  be  more  particu- 
larly examined  liereafter*),  the  sum  wanted  may  he  obtained 
by  loan  witliont  detriment  to  the  lahonrers,  or  derangement 
of  the  national  industry,  and  even  perhaps  with  an  advan- 
tage to  both,  in  comparison  with  raising -^^ the  amount  by 
taxation,  since  taxes,  especisdly  wlien  heavy,  are  almost 
always  partly  paid  at  tlie  expense  of  what  would  otlierwise 
have  been  saved  and  added  to  capital.  Besides,  in  a  conn- 
try  which  makes  so  great  yearly  additions  to  its  wealth  that 
a  part  can  be  taken  and  expended  unproductively  witliout 
diminishing  cajiital,  or  even  preventing  a  considerable  in- 
crease, it  is  evident  tliat  even  if  the  whole  of  what  is  bo 
taken  would  have  become  capital,  n^f^i  obtained  employ- 
ment in  the  conntry,  the  eHect  on  the  labouring  classes  is 
far  less  prejudicial,  and  the  case  against  the  loan  system 
nuich  less  strong,  than  in  the  case  first  snppose^L  This 
brief  antiei]tation  of  a  discussion  which  %vill  fiml  its  proper 
plac^e  elsewhere,  appeared  necessary  to  prevent  false  infer- 
ences from  the  premises  previously  laid  dowiL 
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I  9.  We  now  jmm  to  a  f^euiil^  fundamental  theoreia 
n»|>eeting  Capital,  which  is,  ]>erUa{i6,  oftencr  oTcrlooked 
or  miMionceived  than  even  any  of  the  foregoing.  Wljal 
»itpp4irt£  and  employs  productive  labour,  is  the  capital 
expended  in  getting  it  to  work,  and  not  tlie  demand  of  pnr- 
cbafiers  for  the  produce  of  the  labour  when  completed, 
peniand  for  commodities  is  not  demand  for  labour,  Tlje 
demand  for  commodities  determines  in  what  particular 
branch  ihc  production  of  labour  and  capital,  shall  be  em- 
ploye^l ;  it  dctcrniinea  the  dirtctiitn  of  the  labour ;  but  not 
the  more  or  le^  of  tlic  labour  itself,  or  of  the  maintenance 
or  payment  of  the  labour.  That  depends  on  the  amount  of 
the  capital,  or  otlier  funds  directly  devoted  to  the  sub- 
tenance  and  rcniuiieration  of  labour. 

SuppOBe,  for  instance^  that  there  is  a  demand  for  velvet ; 
a  fund  ready  to  be  laid  out  in  buying  velvet,  but  no  capital 
to  cstuljlish  the  manufacture.  It  is  of  no  eonserpience  how 
great  tlic  dcmaTid  may  be ;  iiuless  capital  is  atti'acted  into 
the  occupation,  there  will  be  no  velvet  made,  and  conse- 
(piently  none  bought ;  unless  indeed,  tlie  desire  of  the 
intending  purchaser  for  it  is  so  strong,  that  he  employs  part 
of  tlic  price  he  w^ould  have  paid  for  it,  in  making  advances 
to  w(jrk-peoph!,  that  tlicy  iiiiiy  employ  themselves  in  making 
vtilvct ;  that  in,  unless  he  converts  part  of  his  income  into 
capita],  and  invests  that  capital  in  the  manufacture.  Let 
us  now  reverse  tlie  hypothesis,  and  suppose  that  there  is 
|Hcnty  of  ca])ital  ready  Ibr  making  velvet,  but  no  demand. 
Velvet  will  not  be  made  ;  but  there  is  no  particular  prefer- 
ence on  tlni  i»art  of  cajJital  for  making  velvet.  Manufac- 
turei*8  ami  their  labtiurers  do  not  produce  for  the  pleasure 
of  their  customers,  but  for  the  supjdy  of  their  o%vn  wants, 
and  liaving  still  the  cafutal  and  the  labour  wbieli  are  the 
essc'ntials  of  production,  tliey  can  either  produce  Bometliing 
else  which  is  in  dcman<l,  or  if  there  be  no  other  demand, 
they  theniBolves  have  one,  and  can  produce  the  things 
which  they  want  for  tlieir  own  coiisuniption.  So  that  tlie 
employment  alFoidcd  lo  hibour  does  liot  depend  on  the  pur- 
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cliasers,  but  on  tlic  caj^ital,  I  aiiij  of  coorsCj  not  taking  into 
coiiBidcratiou  tLc  eflects  of  a  sudden  change.  If  the  demand 
ceases  unexpectedly,  after  the  eomiiioditj  to  supply  it  in 
ab-cady  produced,  tlds  iutfoduced  a  ditferent  element  into 
the  question :  the  capital  has  actually  been  consumed  in 
producing  something  which  nobody  wants  or  uses,  and  it 
lias  therefore  perished,  and  the  employment  which  it  gave 
to  labour  is  at  an  end,  not  because  tliere  is  no  longer  a 
denuind,  but  beeause  there  is  no  longer  a  capital.  This  case 
therefore  does  not  test  the  principle*  The  proper  test  is,  to 
suppose  that  the  change  is  gradual  and  foreseen,  and  is 
attended  with  no  waste  of  capital,  the  nianiifaeture  being 
dieeontinue<l  by  merely  not  replaeing  the  muehinery  as  it 
wears  out,  and  not  reinvesting  the  money  as  it  conies  in 
from  the  sale  of  the  produce.  The  capital  is  thus  ready  for 
a  new  employment,  in  wliich  it  will  maintain  as  much 
lal>our  as  before.  The  manufacturer  and  his  work-people 
lose  the  benctit  of  the  skill  and  knowledge  which  they  had 
acquired  in  the  particular  business,  and  which  can  oidy  he 
partially  of  use  to  them  in  any  otlier ;  and  that  is  the 
amount  of  loss  to  the  community  by  the  cliange.  But  tlie 
labourers  can  still  work,  and  the  capital  which  previously 
employed  them  will,  cither  in  the  same  hands,  or  by  being 
lent  to  otliers,  employ  either  those  labourers  or  an  equiva- 
lent number  in  some  other  occupation. 

Tliis  theorem,  that  to  purchase  prodiice  is  not  to  employ 
labour  ;  that  the  demand  for  lahaDx_is  constituted  by  the 
wages  which  precede  the  produetion,  and  not  l>y  the  demand 
which  may  exist  for  t!ie  eonunodities  resulting  from  the  pro- 
duction ;  is  a  propositi  OB  whieli  greatly  needs  all  the  illus-j 
tration  it  can  receive.  It  is,  to  comuion  apprehension,  a 
paradox;   and  even  among  political  economists  of  reputa-" 
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mid  in  tUe  same  sensCj  as  if  he  bought  the  labour  itaelf 
direetlyj  by  the  jiaytiient  of  wagcfs.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
IKilitieal  ueononiy  advances  slowly,  when  such  a  question  aa 
tliiB  still  remains  open  at  its  very  threshold*  I  apprehend, 
that  if  by  deujand  for  labour  be  meant  the  demand  by 
which  wages  are  raised,  or  the  number  of  hibourers  In  em- 
ployment increased,  demand  for  commodities  does  not  con- 
stitute dcmulid  for  labour.  I  conceive  that  a  i>erson  who 
buys  commodities  and  consumes  them  liimself,  does  no  good 
to  the  labom'ing  clatfi?e&;  and  that  it  is  only  by  what  he 
abstains  from  consuming,  and  expends  in  direct  payments 
to  labourers  in  exchange  for  labour,  that  he  benefits  the 
hil louring  clas^-j,  or  adds  anything  to  the  amount  of  their 
cni|»loymcnt. 

For  the  better  illustration  of  the  principle,  let  us  put  the 
fcil lowing  cjuse.  A  consumer  may  expend  !iis  income  either 
in  buying  sen^iccs,  or  coumiodities.  lie  may  employ  part 
of  it  in  hiriiig  journeymen  bricklayers  to  build  a  Jiouse,  or 
excavators  to  dig  artiticial  lukes,  or  labourers  to  make  plan- 
tations and  hiy  out  |ilcasure  grounds  ;  or,  instead  of  this,  be 
nuiy  exjiend  the  same  value  in  buying  velvet  aud  lace.  The 
question  is,  whether  the  ditlereuce  between  these  two  modes 
of  cxi>cndingln's  iucome  affects  the  interest  of  the  labourLng 
classes.  It  is  plain  that  in  the  first  of  the  two  cases  he  em- 
ploys  hibourers,  who  will  be  out  of  employment^  uv  at  least 
out  of  that  employment,  in  the  opposite  case.  But  those 
from  whom  I  diill-r  say  that  this  is  of  no  consequence, 
because  in  buying  velvet  ami  liu'e  he  equally  employs 
labourers,  namely,  those  who  make  the  velvet  and  laee. 
I  contend,  however,  tliat  in  this  last  ease  lie  does  not  employ 
labourers ;  but  merely  <lecides  in  what  kind  of  work  some 
r»ther  person  shall  emjiloy  them.  Tlie  consumer  does  not 
with  his  own  funds  pay  to  the  weavere  and  lacemakers  their 
day'fi  wages,  lie  buys  the  finished  commodity,  which  lias 
l>een  produced  liy  lalnuir  and  capital,  the?  labour  not  being 
]>aid  nor  the  capital  fni'riiKhed  l)y  him,  but  by  the  manufac- 
tureJ',     Suppose  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  expending 
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tliis  portion  uf  liii^  income  in  hiriiigjoiirnGymen  bricklayers, 
wlio  laiil  out  tlie  amount  of  tlicir  wages  in  lV>od  and  dutliing, 
wliitjli  were  also  produced  by  labour  and  capital,  lie, 
however,  determines  to  prefer  velvet,  for  %vlneli  be  tbus 
creates  an  extra  demand,  Tliis  demand  cannot  be  satistied 
without  an  extra  supply,  nor  can  tlie  Bupply  be  produced 
without  an  extra  capital :  wdiere,  tlien,  h  the  cayntal  to  come 
from  ?  There  is  uothing  in  tlm  consumers  change  of  pur- 
pose which  makes  the  capital  of  the  country  greater  than  it 
otherwise  was.  It  appears,  then,  that  tlie  increai^cd  demand 
for  velvet  could  not  for  the  present  be  supplied,  were  it  not 
tliat  the  very  circumstance  which  gave  riHe  to  it  baa  set  at 
liberty  a  capital  of  the  exact  amount  required.  The  very 
sum  which  the  consumer  now  employs  in  huying  velvet, 
formerly  pasi^ed  into  the  liands  of  journeymen  brieklayers, 
who  expended  it  in  food  and  necessaries,  wliich  they  new 
eillier  go  witliout,  or  squeeze  l)y  their  competition,  from  tlie 
shares  of  other  lal>ourer8.  The  labour  and  capital,  there- 
fore, which  formerly  produced  necessaries  for  the  use  of 
these  lu'icklayers,  are  deprived  of  their  market,  and  must 
look  out  for  other  enqdoyment  ;  and  tliey  find  it  in  making 
velvet  for  the  new  demand.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  very 
same  labour  and  ea|jital  wliich  produced  the  necessaries  tnrn 
themselves  to  producing  the  velvet ;  l)ut,  in  some  one  or 
other  pf  a  luindred  modes,  they  take  the  place  of  that  which 
does.  Tliere  w^as  cupital  in  existence  to  do  one  of  tlie  twtj 
tilings — to  make  the  velvet,  or  to  produce  ncceBsaric&  for  the 
journeymen  bricklayers ;  but  not  to  do  both.  It  wn^  at  the 
option  of  the  consumer  wliich  of  the  two  should  hajipen  ; 
and  if  be  chooses  tlie  velvet,  they  go  without  the  neces- 
saries. 

For  further  illustration,  let  us  suppose  the  same  case 
reversed.  Tlie  consumer  has  been  accustomed  to  buy  vel- 
vet, but  resolves  to  discontinue  that  expcmsc,  and  to  emphiy 
the  same  annual  sum  in  hiring  bricklayers.  If  llic  common 
opinion  be  correct,  tins  change  in  the  mode  of  his  expendi- 
ture  gives  no  additinnat  employment  to  la\\Ci\ii^V\Vk\  vix^-^ 
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transfers  employment  Iruiti  ^chct'mnkt'rs  lo  brick  lay  ere. 
On  closer  inspection,  liowever,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is 
an  increase  of  the  total  sum  applied  to  the  remuneration  of 
labour.  Tlie  velvet  manufacturer,  supposing  liim  aware  of 
the  diminifthcd  demand  for  his  conniiodity^  diminishes  the 
jjroduction,  and  sets  at  hberty  a  eorrci^ponding  portion  of 
the  capital  employed  in  the  manufacture.  This  capital, 
thus  withdrawn  from  the  maintenance  of  velvet-makers,  is 
not  the  same  fund  with  that  which  the  customer  cmpkn^s  in 
maintaining  bricklayers  j  it  is  a  second  fmid,  Tliero  are 
therefore  two  funds  to  be  employed  in  the  maintenance  and 
remuneration  uf  labour^  where  bclore  there  \\m  only  one. 
There  is  not  a  transfer  of  employment  from  velvet-makers  to 
bricklayers;  there  is  a  new  employment  created  for  brick- 
lay  el's,  and  a  translbr  of  employment  from  velvet-makers  to 
some  other  labourers,  most  probably  those  who  produce  the 
food  and  other  tlinigs  wdiich  the  brickhiyera  consume. 

It  mayj  no  doubt,  be  said,  that  though  the  money  laid 
out  in  buying  velvet  is  not  an  addition  to  capital,  it  replaces 
a  capita!  ;  that  though  it  does  not  create  a  new  demand  for 
labour,  it  is  the  necessarv  means  of  enablinic  tlie  cxistincr 
demand  to  be  kept  np.  The  funds  (it  may  be  said)  of  the 
manufacturerj  while  locked  up  in  velvet,  cannot  be  directly 
applied  to  the  maintenance  of  labour  ;  they  do  not  begin  to 
ciuistitutc  a  demand  for  labour  until  the  velvet  is  sold,  and 
the  capital  wbicli  nnide  it  replaced  from  the  outlay  of  tlie 
purchaser  ;  and  thus,  it  may  be  said,  the  velvet-maker  and 
the  velvet-buyer  liave  not  two  capitals,  but  only  one  capital 
between  them,  which  by  tlie  act  of  purchase  the  buyer 
transfers  to  the  manufacturer,  and  if  instead  of  buying  velvet 
he  buys  labour,  he  simply  transfers  this  capital  elsewhere, 
extinguishing  as  much  demand  for  labour  in  one  quarter  as 
he  creates  in  another. 

The  premises  of  this  argnment  are  not  deined.  To  set 
free  a  capital  which  w^ould  otiierwise  be  h:tcked  up  in  a  form 
useless  for  the  support  of  labour,  is,  no  donbt,  the  same 
thing  to  ttie  interests  of  labourers  as  the  creation  of  a  new 
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eapital.     It  is  perfeetlj  Iroe  tliat  if  I  expend  1000/.  in  bill- 
ing velvet,  1  enable  the  manulWtiirer  to  employ  1000/.  in 

[die  maintenance  of  laboiiFj  wLicIi  could  not  have  been  so 
einployed  wiule  the  velvet  remained  unsold :  and  if  it 
wonld  have  remained  unsold  for  ever  indess  I  honijlit  it, 
then  by  changing  my  piiiposej  aiul  hiring  bricklayers 
instead,  I  nndonlitedly  create  no  new  demand  for  labour : 
or  while  I  employ  lOVOl.  in  hiring  labour  on  the  one  hand, 
I  annihilate  for  ever  1000/.  of  tlie  velvet-maker's  capital  on 
the  other.  But  thift  is  confounding  the  ctliicts  arising  from 
the  mere  suddenness  of  a  cliange  with  the  effects  of  the 
change  itself.  If  when  the  buyer  ceased  to  purchase,  the 
capital  employed  in  making  velvet  for  his  use  necessarily 
penfthcd,  then  his   expending  the  eame  amount  in  hiring 

'bricklayers  would  be  no  creation,  but  merely  a  transfer,  of 
employment.  The  increased  employment  which  I  contend 
is  given  to  laljour,  w^ould  not  be  given  unless  the  capital  of 
the  velvet-maker  could  be  liberated,  and  would  not  be  given 

[until  it  if^as  liberated.  But  every  one  knows  that  the  capi- 
tal invested  in  an  em[>loyment  ctin  ]te  Mitli drawn  from  it,  if 
sufficient  time  l)e  allowed.  If  the  velvet-maker  had  pre- 
vious notice,  by  not  receiving  the  usual  order,  he  will  have 

ipmduced  1000/.  less  velvet,  and  an  equivalent  portion  of  his 
capital  will  have  been  already  set  free.  If  he  had  no  pre- 
vious notice,  and  the  article  consequently  remains  on  his 
hands,  the  inereaf^e  of  Ids  stock  will  induce  him  next  year  to 
suspend  or  diminish  his  production  until  the  surplus  is  car- 
ried oif.  When  this  process  is  com] ^1  etc,  the  manufacturer 
will  find  Iiimself  as  rich  as  l)efore,  with  undiminished  ])ower 
of  employing  labour  in  genera!,  though  a  portion  of  bis 
capital  will  now  be  employed  in  maintaining  some  other 
kind  of  it.     Until  this  adjustment  has  taken  place,  the  de- 

^  jnand  for  labour  will  be  merely  changed,  n(tt  increased  ;  but 
AS  soon  as  it  has  taken  place,  the  demand  for  laboiui  is  in- 
creased. Where  there  was  formerly  only  one  capital  cm- 
ployed  in  maintfuning  weavers  to  make  1000/.  worth  of 
srelvet,  there  is  now  that  same  capital  employed  mia!i^\w% 
something  else^  and   1000/.  distrUiuteA  ?v\uot\^  \vs\«:?«\^l^'^ 
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besi'les.  Tliere  are  now  two  capitals  eiiij«loye 
iRTating  two  &ets  of  laboiircfi^;  while  belure,  oau  of  those 
impitals,  that  of  tlie  customer,  only  served  as  a  wheel  iu  the 
machinery  by  which  the  other  capital,  that  of  the  mantiiWc- 
turer,  carried  on  ite  employment  of  labour  from  year  to  year. 
Tlie  proposition  fur  which  I  am  contending  is  in  reality 
equivalent  to  the  tV>llo\*'ing,  which  to  some  mindj&  will 
appear  a  tmifiiiv  though  to  otherB  it  is  a  paradox :  that  a 
person  doe^  goo*i  to  lal>ourers,  not  by  what  he  consumes  on 
W  himselt^  but  eolely  what  he  do^  not  so  consume.  If  instead 
y  of  laying  out  1»NV.  in  wine  or  silk^  I  expend  it  in  wages  or 
in  alms^  the  denuind  for  commodities  is  precisely  equal  in 
both  cases :  in  the  one,  it  is  a  demand  for  lOW.  worth  of 
wine  or  silk,  in  the  other,  for  the  ssime  value  of  bread,  beer, 
labourers'  clothing, fuel,  and  indulgences;  hut  the  labourers 
of  the  community  have  in  the  latter  case  the  value  of  100/. 
more  of  the  prinluee  of  the  community  «listributed  atnong 
them  I  have  con^ume^l  that  much  less^  and  made  over  my 
consuming  power  to  them.  If  it  were  not  so,  my  having 
etmsumed  less  would  not  leave  more  to  be  consume<l  by 
others;  which  is  a  manitest  contradiction.  When  less  is 
not  produced,  what  one  person  forbears  to  consume  is  neces- 
sarily added  to  the  aliare  of  those  to  whom  he  tninsfers  his 
power  of  purchase.  In  the  case  supposes!  I  do  not  neces- 
sarily consume  less  ultimately,  since  the  labourers  whom  I 
pay  may  build  a  house  for  me,  or  make  something  else  for 
my  future  eonsuuiption.  But  I  have  at  all  events  post- 
poned my  consumption,  and  have  turned  over  part  of  my 
share  of  tlie  present  pHxluee  of  the  community  to  the 
labourers^  If  aftex  an  interval  I  am  indemnified,  it  is  not 
fT>om  Uie  existing  produce,  but  fmm  a  subsequent  addition 
made  to  it.  I  have  therefore  lett  more  of  the  e^dsting 
pioduce  to  he  consumtHl  by  others  i  aiul  have  put  into  tbe 
won  of  labourer  tlie  power  to  consmne  iL* 


^  Hie  fbikiwlQi^  cvt^,  wliicji  |tn^»ent»  tbe  irgutnenc  t&  %  ^tmncmrhai  different 
^>e^  mmj  servo  for  ftiU  rurOicr  Uhb^tfatkm. 

SoppcMP  tK^t  A  tich  itHlivHlimlk  A»  npmds  m  certain  umomA  d»ilj  in  wigca 
■!«»,  «likli,  «»  4IMIII  94  irct^irtHl.  b  eicpendttd  nod  ^onmimed^  la  the  form  of 
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It  appeal^,  theiij  tluit  a  (lc]u;uid  {Idayud  mitil  tlie  work 
coiJiplett^tl,  and  j'urnisliiiiij  no  advaiK^eSj  but  uiily  ruim- 
bm^eiiig  advaiicefi  made  by  othei"^,  contributes  nothing  to 
tlie  demand  for  labour;  and  that  what  is  so  expended,  is,  in 


course  fodd,  by  the  reccivoi'S.  A  dwF^^  Icjivhig  \m  property  to  B,  who  dijkfjn- 
tinucs  this  item  of  cxpemlituix*,  and  i^xpcntls  in  iiuu  of  it  the  {«imD  Bnm  each  day 
in  delicacies  f^r  his  own  table.  I  hiive  chosen  Ihia  auppoaitioi^  in  order  Lhiit  the 
Lwo  cjiseB  may  he  idmiltir  in  tdl  their  cireuniptanc^es^  except  tiiat  which  is  the  auXy 
jc€t  of  comparison.  In  order  not  to  ohi5eiire  tlic  e^^ential  facta  of  the  case  by 
exhibiting  them  through  the  hnzy  medium  of  a  money  tpaijiiiiction^  let  nn  furthtT 
suppose  that  A^  and  B  after  him,  are  landlord."?  of  the  estate  on  which  both  the 
food  conatnueil  l>y  the  recipients  of  A's  disbursements,  and  tlic  articlcR  of  luxury 
BUppUed  for  li'.s  table,  are  pitiductHi ;  and  that  their  rent  is  pidd  to  them  io  kind^ 
they  giving  previous  notice  what  description  of  jarodiice  they  shall  leiiuirt?.  The 
question  ia^  whether  B'^  expenditure  gives  as  niuL-h  emplyymciit  or  aa  much  food 
to  his  poorer  neighhours  as  A^s  gave. 

From  the  cai^e  aa  stated,  it  eeems  to  follow  tliat  while  A  hved^  that  portion 
of  hia  ineome  which  he  expended  in  wages  or  alms,  would  be  drawii  by  him  from 
the  farm  in  the  shape  of  food  for  labotirers,  and  would  be  used  as  such ;  while  B, 
who  came  after  him,  would  rerjuire^  iuiitead  of  this,,  an  equivalent  value  in  ex- 
pcni*ive  articles  nf  food,  to  he  consumed  in  Ids  own  liou'iehoh!  t  that  the  farmer, 
therefore,  would,  under  R*|  regime^  produce  thut  mmb  Il^h  of  oixlinary  food,  and 
more  of  expeniiivc  delieaciey,  for  each  day  of  the  year,  than  was  produced  in  A's 
time,  and  thnt  there  would  be  that  amount  leas  of  food  shared,  throughout  the 
ycar^i  aoiong  the  lahouring  and  poorer  classes.  This  is  what  wonld  be  conform- 
able to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  text.  Tliose  who  think  dllTerently,  must, 
on  the  otiier  hand,  snpptwe  that  the  luxuries  required  by  B  would  be  producei!, 
not  instead  of,  i>ut  in  addition  t(j,  the  food  previously  siipplied  to  A'h  labourers*, 
and  thiit  the  aggiepite  proiluce  of  the  country  would  be  inereast'd  in  amonnt. 
But  when  it  is  asked,  how  thfti  doulile  production  wouhl  be  effected^ — how  th^ 
Oirmer,  whose  capibd  and  labour  were  alreaily  fully  employed,  wonld  be  enabled 
to  aufkply  the  new  wants  of  B,  witlmut  producing  le=.s  of  other  thinrrs ;  the  only 
mode  which  presentri  imdf  is,  that  he  should  Jtraf  prfKliiee  tht?  food,  and  tlum, 
giving  that  food  to  the  labourers  whorti  A  ftH-merly  fed,  shoidd  hy  means  of  their 
(ahour,  produce  the  luxuiics  wanted  by  B,  This,  accordingly,,  when  thcs  ohjec- 
tors  are  hard  pressed,  appears  to  be  really  their  meaning.  But  it  is  an  obvious 
answer,  that  on  this  supposition,  Tl  rrmst  wait  for  bis  luxtn'ie.«(  till  the  second 
year,  and  they  are  wanted  this  year.  By  the  original  hypothesis,  he  consumes 
hi.M  hixurinns  dinner  day  tjy  day,  pttri  jmnsu  with  the  ratioT^s  of  bread  and  pota- 
toes formerly  servcfl  tmt  by  A  to  \m  labcmrei'S.  There  is  not  time  to  feed  the 
labourers  first,  and  supply  B  alh'rwards:  he  and  they  cannot  both  have  their 
wanm  ministered  t+i:  he  can  only  satisfy  his  own  demand  for  commodities,  hy 
leaiing  a>*  much  of  thein?,  sis  was  formerly  sujiplied  from  that  fund,  rmsatisficii. 

It  mav.  Indeed,  be  Tc?julncd  hv  an  objector,  tliat  since,  on  the  present  ^how- 
U 
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sdl  its  eif(.'i'ts,  so  far  us  ruganls  the  (.■iii]*lL»yment  of  tlie  labour- 
iug  cliiBS,  a  uicre  Diillity  ;  it  does  uot  and  cannot  create  any 
emplijjnicnt  except  at  tJie  exjiense  of  other  einployintint 
wliicli  existed  before.* 


ing,  litoe  m  tlie  onlj  thing  waDting  to  render  the  expenditure  of  B  eousiftent 
with  iiiA  birge  an  emplnymciit  to  lalKJur  as  was  given  by  A,  why  may  we  not  sup- 
pose lliut  JJ  potjtpoiies  his  iiicie4iBed  eiMi^umption  of  peri*oniil  hixurit*  until  tliey 
can  l)e  furnii^beil  to  him  by  the  laliour  of  the  persona  whom  A  employed  ?  In 
that  ttuM-,  it  rnuy  be  said,  he  wouhl  ejin>loy  and  fetnl  ns  iiitieh  labour  ns  hts  predd- 
ce*«Hoiu  Undoubtedly  he  woul<l ;  but  why  ?  Beeaujie  his  inconie  would  li^  ex- 
j>eii(led  in  exactly  the  isanie  manner  qb  his  predeeeswor'a;  it  wotild  \h}  expended 
in  wages.  A  reserved  fmni  his  [>en4f>rial  eoiiiiuijifitioti  a  fund  whieh  he  paid 
away  <liieetly  to  labourers ;  B  does  the  siujie,  only  instead  of  paying  it  to  them 
hiirtj^elf,  (le  leavcH  it  in  the  Imnils  of  the  raimer,  who  pays  it  to  them  for  him. 
On  this  supposition,  B»  in  the  fii-st  year,  neither  expondinf^  the  umount,  as  far  us 
he  is  pei"ftonulljF  concornedi  in  A^s  mfinner  nor  in  his  t»wn^  really  saves  that  por- 
tion of  hij^  income,  and  lends  it  to  the  farmer.  And  if,  in  subeequerit  years,  con- 
fininj,;  himself  within  the  yt^ar^s  Ineome,  he  leaves  the  farmer  in  arrears  to  that 
umounl,  it  become;*  an  addilinnal  ea|>]tjil,  with  whfeli  the  fanner  may  perma' 
nendy  employ  and  feed  A^i^  hibnuiers,  Xoltody  pretends  that  such  a  chan«:e  as 
thi.**,  a  change  from  .spending  an  inenrae  in  wages  of  labour,  to  fyiving  it  for  in- 
vestment, deprives  any  labourers  of  emtdoyment.  What  is  affinned  to  have  that 
effleet  ia,  tlio  change  from  hiring  hibomers  to  buying  commodities  for  personal 
use;  as  represented  by  our  original  hypoLhesis. 

Tn  our  illustration  we  have  supposed  no  buying  and  selling,  or  use  of  money. 
But  the  case  as  we  have  put  it,  corresponds  with  aetual  fact  in  everylldng  except 
the  details  of  the  mechani:<ni.  The  whole  of  any  country  m  virtrndly  a  single 
farm  and  manufiietory,  from  which  every  member  of  the  community  draws  his 
appointed  phnie  of  the  produce,  having  a  eerlain  nuinl>er  of  counters,  called 
poimiis  sterling,  put  into  his  hands,  wliuh,  at  his  conrenk  nt?e,  he  brings  back 
and  exchanges  for  such  good^  as  he  pref^TS,  up  to  the  limit  of  the  amount.  He 
does  not,  a»  in  our  imagintiry  case,  give  notice  bcforchainl  what  things  he  shall 
require ;  but  the  dealers  and  producers  are  quite  capable  of  finding  it  out  by 
ol>Rervation,  and  any  change  in  the  demand  is  pitimptly  followed  by  an  adapta- 
tion of  the  supply  to  it.  If  a  consumer  changes  from  paying  away  a  part  of  his 
ineonie  in  wage^*,  to  Ppending  it  that  same  day  (not  some  sul)sequent  and  distant 
flay)  in  things  for  bis  own  efmsnmption,  aiul  pei-severea  in  this  altered  practice 
iiiiti!  production  has  had  time  to  adapt  itself  to  the  fdteration  of  demand,  there 
will  from  that  tiioc  be  less  food  and  other  articles  for  the  use  of  labourers,  pro^ 
dueed  in  tJie  country,  by  exactly  the  value  of  the  extra  luxuries  now  demanded  ■ 
uimI  the  labourers,  aa  a  class,  will  lie  worse  off  by  the  prerise  amount. 

•  The  grounds  of  a  proposition,  when  well  understood,  usually  give  a  toler- 
ftJde  indication  of  the  liinitatious  of  it.     There  in  a  case  in  which  a  demand  for 

nmofJities  mnt/  creatt.*  employment  for  labour,  Tiamely,  when   the  labourer  ia 
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But  tliuiigli  a  (iL'iiiaiid  fur  vt-lvet  does  notliiiig  more  in 
regard  to  tliu  eiiiployineiit  fur  labour  and  eajutal,  than  to 
determine  so  nuieli  of  the  cuipluyment  wliicli  already  exist- 
ed, into  that  partieular  channel  instead  of  any  other ;  still, 
to  the  producers  already  eugaged  in  the  velvet  inamifac- 
ture,  and  not  intending  to  quit  it,  this  is  of  the  utmost  inipor 
tance.  To  them,  a  falling  off  in  the  demand  is  a  real  loss, 
and  one  which,  even  if  none  of  their  goods  linally  perish 
unsold,  may  mount  to  any  height,  up  to  that  which  would 
make  tliem  choose,  as  the  smaller  evil,  to  retire  from  the 
business.  On  the  contrary,  an  iacieased  demand  euables 
them  to  extend  tlieir  transactions-* to  make  a  profit  on  a 
I  larger  capital,  if  they  have  it,  or  can  borrow  it ;  and,  turn- 
ing over  their  capital  more  rapidly,  they  will  employ  tlieir 
Libourers  more  coDstautly,  or  employ  a  greater  nundjer  than 
before.  So  that  an  increased  demand  for  a  commodity  does 
really,  in  the  particular  department,  often  cause  a  greater 
employment  to  be  given  to  labour  by  the  same  capital. 
The  mistake  lies  in  not  perceiving  tluit  hi  the  cases  sup- 
posed, this  advantage  is  given  to  labour  and  capital  in  one 
department,  only  by  being  withdrawn  from  annthcr;  and 
that  when  the  cliange  has  produced  its  natnral  effect  of 
attracting  into  the  employment  additional  capital  propor- 
tional to  the  increaBed  denniud,  the  advantage  itself  ceases. 

The  demand  for  commodities  is  a  consideration  of  iuipor- 
tance  ratlier  in  the  theory  of  exchange,  than  in  that  of  pro- 
duction.    Looking  at  things  in  the  aggregate,  and  pcrma- 


iilreAdy  fed,  witkout  being  fully  employed.  Work  which  can  be  done  in  the 
spare  hotii^a  of  persona  subsisted  from  jsome  other  source,  can  (as  before  reinark- 
ed)  Imj  undertaken  without  with(lrawing  aipital  fioni  other  ocenpalionii,  lM>yoiid 
the  amount  (often  very  sraiill)  rocpiired  to  cover  the  expcnsie  of  trnds  and  mute 
rials.  Tfie  reason  of  our  theorem  thus  failings  the  theorem  it*elf  (ails,  and  em 
ployment  of  this  kind  may,  by  the  springing  up  of  n  demand  for  the  commodity, 
be  called  Into  exi.stencc  without  depriving  labour  of  an  eipiivalent  amount  of 
pniployment  in  atvother  quarter.  The  demand  doea  not,  even  fii  this  eas«%  operate 
on  laboTir  any  other  wise  than  through  the  niediiira  of  an  exhAtiog  ciipital^  but  it 
'  nffordj^  an  inducement  which  eauses  that  capital  to  s*it  in  motion  a  greater  amount 
of  labour  tlian  it  ilid  before. 
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neiitly,  the  reiiiuiicrution  of  fc]ie  pruducer  h  derl^red  from  the 
prrhhii'tive  ]»ower  of  his  uwu  capital.  The  sale  ul'  tiiu 
pruduL'c  t"(jr  muiit!}%  liikI  the  iaiihiicquuiit  expenditure  of  the 
iiiuiiuy  in  bnyiiig  other  cununuditieK,  are  u  mere  exeUangu 
of  equivalent  valuefci,  for  nnitind  aeeoiiHnodatiuih  It  is  true 
thatj  the  division  of  cnjploymcnts  being  une  of  tlie  principal 
means  of  increasing  the  produetive  power  of  hibour,  the 
power  of  exelumging  give^^  rise  to  a  great  inereaee  of  the 
prodnee  ;  hut  even  then  it  is  prodnetiun,  not  exehange, 
wliieh  remunerates  labour  and  capitaL  We  cannot  too 
strietly  represent  to  ourselves  the  operation  of  exchange, 
wliether  conducted  by  liarter  or  througli  the  irjedium  of 
niiiney,  as  the  mere  mechanism  l»y  which  eaeli  pei'son  trans- 
forms tlie  remuneratnin  of  hiri  liibour  or  of  his  capital  into 
the  pju^tienhir  slinpe  in  which  it  is  most  cctuvenieut  to  him 
to  possess  it;  hut  in  no  wiric  tlie  sotinx'  of  the  rdmmieration 
itself. 


§  10.  Tlie  preceding  principles  demonstrate  the  fallacy 
of  many  populnr  arguments  and  doetrinew,  which  are  con- 
tinually reproducing  themselveti  in  new  forms.  P\>r  exam- 
ple, it  has  been  contended,  and  by  some  from  whom  better 
things  nn'glit  have  been  expected,  that  the  argument  for  the 
income-tax,  grounded  on  its  falling  on  the  higher  and 
middle  classes  on]y,  and  sparing  the  i>onr,  is  an  error;  some 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  say,  an  imposture  ;  because  in  taking 
from  the  rirdi  w^Iiafc  they  would  liave  expendetl  among  the 
pofU',  the  tax  injures  the  poor  as  mucli  as  it  it  had  been 
directly  levied  from  them.  Of  this  doctrine  wc  now  know 
what  to  tlnnk.  So  far,  indcid,  fis  what  is  taken  from  the 
rich  in  taxes^  would,  if  not  so  taken,  have  been  saved  and 
converted  into  capital,  or  even  ex|>en(led  in  the  mainte- 
nance am!  wages  of  servaTits  or  of  any  chiss  of  improductive 
bdiourers,  to  that  extent  tlie  demand  for  labotir  is  no  doubt 
diminished,  and  the  poor  injuriously  affected,  by  the  tax  on 
the  rich  ;  and  as  these  (effects  arc  abnost  alw^ays  prodiuuKi 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  it  is  impossible  s^>  to  tax  the  rich 
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as  that  no  portion  wliatover  ui'  tlje  tax  t-aii  full  on  tlie  poor. 
Put  even  here  the  qnestion  ariseB,  wlietber  tliu  goverinnnit, 
aiter  receiving  tlie  lunoinit.  w  ill  not  !ay  out  as  iz:reat.  a  por- 
tion of  it  in  tlie  direct  pnreliuse  of  lalionr,  as  tLc  tax-payers 
would  lia\'e  done.  In  regard  to  all  that  portion  of  tlie  tax, 
whicli,  if  not  ]  aiil  to  tlie  goveriiinent,  would  liave  been  cuii- 
Bumed  in  the  Idnn  of  oomnioditied  (or  even  ext>euded  in  tscr- 
vices  if  the  payment  has  been  advanced  by  a  eapitalist), 
this,  aeeording  to  the  prineiples  we  have  investigated,  falb 
detiuitely  on  the  rieb,  and  not  at  all  on  the  poor.  There  is 
exactly  the  Batne  denmud  for  labour,  so  fat*  as  thin  pt^'tion 

ris  coneorned,  after  the  tax,  as  before  it*     The  capital  wbieh 

[iliitberto  employed  the  labourers  of  the  eonntry,  remains, 
and  m  still  capable  of  employing  the  same  number.     There 

[is  the  same  amount  of  pn>duce  paid  in  wages,  or  allotted  to 
defray  the  feeding  and  elothiug  t.jf  hibonrers. 

If  those  against  wiiom  I  am  now  contending  were  in  the 
right,  it  wuuld  be  impos^sible  to  tax  anybody  except  tlie 
pooj'.  IJ"  it  JH  taxing  tbe  labourerSj  to  tax  what  is  laid  out 
in  the  produce  of  labour,  the  labouring  classes  pay  all  the 
taxe^.     The  same   argument,  however,  equally  proves,  that 

,  it  IS  impossible  to  tax  tlie  labourers  at  all  ;  since  the  tt^tx, 
being  laid  out  cither  in  labfmr  or  in  connnodities,  comes  all 
back  to  tbem  ;    so  that  taxation  has  the  singular  property 

^of  falling  on  nobody.  On  the  same  showing,  it  would  du 
the  labourers  uo  harm  to  tahe  from  them  all  tbey  have,  and 
distribute  it  among  tbe  otlier  mend>ers  of  tlie  connnuulty. 
It  would  all  be  "  spent  anuuig  tliem,''  wlneh  on  this  tlieory 
comes  to  the  same  thing.  Tbe  error  is  produced  by  not 
luoking  directly  at  the  realities  of  tbe  phenomena,  but 
attending  only  to  the  uiitward  mechanism  of  paying  aud 
spending.  If  we  look  at  tbe  effects  pruduced  not  on  the 
money,  wbicli  n^ierely  changes  hands,  l>ut  on  tbe  commodi- 
ties which  are  used  and  consumed,  we  see  that,  in  conse- 

iquence  of  the  income-tax,  tbe  classes  who  pay  it  do  really 
diminish  tbeir  consumjition.  Exactly  so  far  as  tbey  do  this, 
they  are  the  persons  on  whom  the  tax  falls.     It  is  defrayed 
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out  c*f  what  tliey  would  utlierwiiso  liavu  usutl  aiid  enjoyed. 
So  far,  on  the  other  haod,  as  the  hiirthcn  falls,  not  on  what 
they  would  liave  cDiisimicd,  Imt  on  what  they  would  have 
saved  to  maintain  prudactioiij  or  spent  in  maintainiog  or 
paying  improd active  labonrers,  to  that  extent  the  tax  forms 
a  deduction  from  what  w^oiild  have  been  used  and  enjoyed 
by  the  labouring  classes.  But  if  the  gtwernment,  as  is  prob* 
ably  the  fact,  expeuLlti  fully  as  nuieh  of  the  amount  as  the 
tax-payers  w^ould  have  done  in  the  direct  employment  of 
labour,  as  in  hiring  sailors,  soldiers,  and  pul icemen,  or  in 
paying  off  deht,  by  which  last  o|>L'ration  it  even  increases 
capital ;  tlie  labouring  classes  not  ouly  do  nut  lose  any 
employment  l)y  the  tax,  but  may  possibly  gain  some,  and 
the  whole  of  the  tax  falls  exclusively  where  it  w^as  in- 
tended. 

All  that  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  country  wliich 
any  one,  not  a  labourer,  actually  and  literalU'  consumes  for 
his  own  use,  does  not  contribnte  in  the  smallest  degree  to 
the  maintenance  of  labour,  No  one  is  benefited  by  mere 
cousnniptiuii,  except  the  person  who  consumes.  And  a 
person  cannot  both  consume  his  income  himself,  and  make 
it  over  to  be  consumed  by  others,  TakiJig  away  a  (certain 
portion  by  taxation  cannot  dcftrive  both  him  and  them  of 
it,  but  only  him  or  thenj,  T(j  know  which  is  tlie  sufferer, 
we  must  understand  w^hose  eonsuni]>tion  will  have  to  be 
retrenched  in  consequence  :  this,  whoever  it  be,  is  the  per- 
son on  whom  the  tax  really  iklls. 


CHAPTER  Yl. 


ON   CmCCLATlNO    A^'D   FIXED   CAPITAL. 


§  1.  To  eouiplete  our  explanationB  on  tlie  BuUjetft  of 
capital  J  it  is  iieeesBarj  to  say  soinetliing  of  tlie  two  spucius 
into  which  it  is  usually  divided  The  diatiaetiuu  is  vary 
obvious,  and  though  not  named,  has  boen  often  adverted  to, 
in  the  two  prec'eding  chnf>tei"8 :  but  it  is  now  proi>er  to 
define  it  accurately,  and  to  point  out  a  few  of  itd  conso 
qnences. 

Of  the  ca]rital  engaged  in  tlie  production  of  any  com- 
modity, there  is  a  part  whicli,  after  being  once  used,  exists 
BO  longer  as  capital ;  is  no  longer  capable  of  rendering 
service  to  i^roductioUj  or  at  least  not  the  same  service,  nor 
to  the  same  soil  of  production.  Such,  tor  example,  is  the 
portion  of  capital  which  eonsiats  of  materials.  The  tallow 
and  alkali  of  which  soap  is  made,  once  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture, are  <le&tro>^ed  as  alkali  and  tallow  ;  and  cannot  be  em- 
ployed any  further  in  the  soap  manufacture,  though  in  their 
altered  condition,  as  soap,  they  are  capable  of  being  used  as 
a  material  or  an  instronient  in  other  branches  of  manufac- 
ture. In  the  s[ime  division  must  be  placed  the  portion  c»f 
capital  which  is  paid  as  the  wages,  or  consumed  as  the 
subsistence,  of  labourei-s.  Tliat  part  of  the  capital  of  a 
cotton-spinner  which  he  pays  away  to  his  work-people, 
once  so  paid,  exists  no  longer  as  his  capital,  or  as  a  cotton- 
spinner^'s  capital :  such  portion  of  it  as  the  workmen  con- 
sume, no  longer  exists  as  capital  at  all :  even  if  they  save 
any  part,  it  may  now  be  ujore  pi^opeidy  regarded  as  a  fresb 
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eajiital,  tlie  result  of  a  soi-ond  act  of  acenmulaliou.  Capital 
whicli  in  tliis  niaiiner  fuliils  iLe  whole  of  its  office  iu  the 
]irtHhiftioii  ill  which  it  ib  engaged,  hy  a  single  use,  is  called 
Circulating  Cai>ital.  The  tennj  which  is  not  very  appro- 
priate, is  derived  from  the  circuHiBtance,  that  tliis  portion 
of  capital  requires  to  he  constantly  renewed  by  the  eale  of 
the  finished  product,  and  when  renewed  is  perpetually 
parted  with  in  huying  nuiterials  and  paying  wages;  go  that 
it  does  its  work,  not  hy  being  kept,  but  by  changing  hands. 

Another  Uirge  portion  of  capital,  however,  consists  in 
instruments  of  production,  of  a  luiire  ur  less  pennanent  char- 
acter ;  which  produce  their  cflect  not  by  being  parted  with, 
Init  by  being  kept ;  and  the  efficacy  of  m  Iiich  is  not  exhaust- 
ed l»y  a  single  use.  To  this  class  belong  buildings,  nnichiii- 
ery,  and  all  or  most  things  known  by  the  name  uf  imple- 
ments or  tools.  The  durability  of  sume  of  these  is  cunsider- 
able,  and  their  function  as  productive  instruments  is  pro- 
longed through  many  repetitions  of  the  i)roductive  opera- 
tion. In  this  class  nnist  likewise  be  included  capltfd  sunk 
(sis  the  exi>ressitm  is)  in  pennanent  imi>rovements  of  bind* 
So  also  the  cajatal  expended  once  for  all,  in  the  comnience- 
ment  of  an  un<lertakiiig,  to  prepare  the  way  for  subsequent 
operations  :  the  expense  of  opening  a  mine,  for  example : 
of  cutting  canals,  of  making  roads  t>r  docks.  Other  exam- 
ples might  be  added,  but  these  are  sufiicieiit.  Cajdtal 
wdiicli  exists  in  any  of  these  durable  shapes,  and  the  return 
to  whirli  is  spread  over  a  period  of  corresponding  duration, 
is  called  Fixed  CapitaL 

Of  fixed  capital,  some  kinds  require  to  be  occasionally 
or  periodically  renewed.  Such  are  all  implements  and 
buildings:  they  require,  at  intervals,  partial  renewal  by 
means  of  repairs,  and  are  at  last  entirely  wih'U  out,  and 
cannot  be  of  any  further  service  as  buildings  and  inq>le- 
luents,  but  fall  back  into  ilie  class  of  materials.  In  otlier 
cases,  the  capital  <1ocs  not,  unless  as  a  consiHpience  of  some 
Nuusual  accitlent,  require  entire  renewal  ;  but  there  is 
always  some   outlay  needed,  either  regularly  or   at   least 
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occasiouHlly,  to  keep  it  up.  A  dock  or  a  canal,  oucu  made, 
does  not  require,  like  a  luaeliiuej  to  be  made  again,  unless 
purposely  destroyed,  or  unless  an  eartliqtiakc  or  some 
tsimilai*  catastrophe  has  filled  it  up :  but  regular  and  fre- 
quent outlays  are  necessary  to  keep  it  in  repair*  The  cost 
of  opening  a  mine  needs  not  be  incurred  a  second  time ; 
but  unless  some  one  goes  to  the  expense  of  keei)ing  the  mine 
clear  of  water,  it  is  soon  rendered  useless.  The  most  per- 
Dianent  of  all  kinds  of  fixed  capital  is  tliat  employed  in  giv- 
ing increased  productiveness  to  a  natural  agent,  sucli  as 
land.  The  draining  of  uiarshy  or  inundated  tracts  like  the 
Bedtbrd  Level,  the  reclainiiug  of  land  from  the  sea^  or  its 
jtrotection  by  emltankmeuts,  are  iniprovcuicnts  calculated 
for  perpetuity ;  but  drains  and  dykes  require  frequent 
repairs.  The  same  character  of  pei^petuity  belongs  to  the 
improvement  of  laud  by  subsoil  draining,  which  adds  so 
much  to  the  prodactivcness  of  the  clay  soils ;  or  by  penua- 
nent  manures,  that  is,  hy  the  addition  to  the  soil,  not  of Ihe 
substances  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  vegctahles, 
and  which  are  therefore  consumed  hy  vegetation,  but  of 
those  which  merely  alter  the  relation  of  tlie  soil  to  air  and 
water ;  as  sand  and  lime  on  the  heavj^  soils,  clay  and  murl 
on  tlie  light.  Even  such  works,  hnwever,  rctpiire  some, 
though  it  may  be  very  little,  occasional  outlay  to  maintain 
their  full  effect. 

These  improvements,  however,  by  the  very  fact  of  their 
deserving  tliat  title,  produce  an  inctrease  of  return,  wliicb, 
after  defraying  all  expenditure  necessary  for  keeping  them 
up,  still  leaves  a  surplus.  This  surplus  ioj'ms  the  return  to 
the  caj)ital  sunk  in  the  first  iustauce,  anil  that  return  docs 
not,  as  in  tlie  case  of  niacliiuerj%  tcnninato  by  the  wearing 
out  (jf  the  machine,  but  continues  for  ever.  The  laud,  thus 
increased  in  productiveness,  bears  a  value  in  the  market, 
proportional  to  the  increase :  and  lience  it  is  usual  to  con- 
sider the  capital  wliich  was  invested,  or  sunk,  in  making 
tlic  improvemeut,  as  still  existing  in  tljc  increased  value  of 
the  laud.     There  must  be  no  mistake,  however.     The  capi- 
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tal,  like  all  other  capital,  has  heen  consumed.  It  was  rtni 
fiuuied  in  niaiutaiiiiyg  the  labuurers  whu  executed  the 
iiiiprovenjent,  and  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  tools  by 
which  they  were  assisted.  liut  it  was  consuiiied  pmduc- 
tively,  and  has  left  a  }*eriiiaiient  resnU  iu  the  improved 
prodiictivenees  of  an  apiiropriated  natural  agent,  the  land. 
We  may  call  the  increased  jimduce  the  joint  result  of  tlie 
laud  and  of  a  capital  tixud  iu  the  hiiid.  But  as  the  capital, 
having  in  reality  been  consumed,  eamiot  be  withtkawn,  its 
productiveness  is  thencetortb  indissulubly  blended  with  that 
arising  from  the  origuial  ipialities  of  the  soil ;  and  the 
remuuerati*m  for  the  use  of  it  thencefoi'th  depends,  not  upon 
the  laws  which  govern  the  returns  to  labour  and  capital, 
but  upon  those  wliicb  govern  the  recooipeuse  for  natural 
agents.     What  these  are,  we  shall  see  hereafter.* 

§  3.  There  is  a  great  difterence  between  the  effects  of 
circulating  and  those  of  fixed  cajjital,  on  the  amount  of  the 
gross  produce  of  the  country.  Circulating  capital  being 
destroyed  as  such,  or  at  any  rate  finally  lost  to  the  owner, 
by  a  single  use  ;  and  the  product  resultiug  from  that  one 
use  being  the  only  source  from  which  the  owner  can  replace 
the  capital,  or  obtain  any  remuneration  for  its  productive 
euiploynient ;  the  product  must  of  course  be  suilicient  for 
those  purposes,  or  in  other  words,  the  result  of  a  single  use 
must  be  a  reproduction  erpial  to  the  whole  amount  of  the 
circulating  capital  use,  and  a  profit  besides.  Tins,  how- 
ever, is  by  no  means  necessary  in  the  case  of  fixed  capital. 
Since  machinery,  for  example,  is  not  wholly  consumed  liy 
one  use,  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  be  wholly  replaced 
from  the  product  of  that  tise.  Tlie  machine  answers  the 
I^urpose  of  its  owner  if  it  brings  in,  dunng  each  interval  of 
time,  enougli  to  cover  the  expense  of  rejtairs,  and  the  dete- 
rioration iu  value  which  the  machine  lias  sustained  during 
the  same  time,  with  a  surplus  sufficient  to  yield  the  ordinary 
profit  on  the  entire  value  of  the  machine. 


•  Infni,  book  li.  chnp.  xvi.  On  Hent 
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From  this  it  follows  tbiit  ull  iiRfrease  of  fixeil  (^upittil, 
when  taking  place  at  tbu  expense  of  eireulating,  must  be,  at 
least  tern j>ornrily,  pivjadieial  to  tbe  interests  of  the  labour- 
ers. This  is  true,  not  of  madiinery  alone,  but  of  all  im- 
provements by  wbii'li  eajtital  is  Bunk ;  tiiat  is,  renderefl 
permanciitlj  incapable  of  being  ap])l]ed  to  tbe  inaiiitenanee 
and  remuneration  of  labour.  Suppose  tbat  a  person  farms 
bis  own  land,  with  a  eapital  of  two  thousand  €|uarters  of 
cornj  employed  in  uiaiutainiog  labourers  during  one  year 
(fur  simj>lieitv  we  omit  tbe  consideration  of  seed  and  tools), 
wliose  labour  jiroduees  bim  anunally  two  thousand  four 
hundred  rpiarters,  being  a  profit  of  twenty  per  cent.  This 
profit  we  shall  suppose  tbat  he  annually  cousimies,  carrying 
on  bis  operations  Irom  year  to  year  on  tbe  original  ea]Htal 
of  two  thousand  quarters.  Let  us  now  suppose  tbat  by  tbe 
expenditure  of  half  bis  eapital  be  efleets  a  permanent  im- 
provement of  bis  land,  which  is  executed  by  ba]f  his  labour- 
ers, uod  occupies  tbeni  for  a  year,  after  %vbicb  he  will  unl)' 
require^  for  the  eflectual  eultivution  of  his  laud,  half  as 
nniny  labourers  as  before,  Tbe  remainder  of  his  cajuhd  be 
employs  as  usual.  In  tbe  first  year  there  is  no  ddfereiice  in 
tbe  condition  of  the  labourers,  except  tbat  i>art  of  them 
have  received  tbe  same  pay  for  an  openition  on  tbe  laud, 
which  they  previously  obtained  for  ploughing,  sowing,  and 
reaping.  At  the  end  of  tbe  year,  bow^ever,  the  inqirover 
has  not,  as  before,  a  cajntal  of  two  thousand  rpiarters  of 
corn,  Oidy  one  tlioiisand  quarters  of  his  cajiital  have  been 
reproduced  in  tbe  usual  way  ;  he  has  now  on!)'  those  thou- 
sand quarters  and  Ids  improvement.  He  will  employ,  in 
the  next  and  in  each  following  year,  only  half  the  number 
of  labourers,  and  will  divide  among  tbem  only  half  the 
toruuT  quantity  of  sulisistence.  Tlic  loss  will  soon  be  made 
up  to  them  if  the  improved  laTid,  with  tbe  diminished  quim- 
tity  tjf  labour,  produces  two  tlmusand  four  hundred  quarters 
as  before,  because  so  emu'uious  an  accession  of  gain  will 
proluddy  induce  the  improver  to  save  a  {>art,  add  it  to  his 
capitalj  and  becouje  a  larger  jinpk>yer  of  labour.     But  it  ia 
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eonceivaWe  that  this  may  not  be  tliu  case;  for  ^sii]>iM»sing, 
as  we  may  iU»,  that  the  imprirveinent  will  last  iiuletiuitely, 
without  any  oiithiy  worth  meutioning  to  keep  it  up)  tbc 
improver  will  have  gained  largely  V>y  his  iinprovement  if 
the  land  now  yields,  not  two  thousand  four  hundred^  but 
one  tliousand  five  hundreil  quartei's ;  since  this  will  replace 
the  one  tliousaml  quarters  forming  his  present  circulating 
capital,  wit! J  a  protit  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  (instead  of 
twenty  as  before)  on  the  whole  capital,  fixed  and  circulating 
together.  The  improvement,  therefore,  may  be  a  very 
proiitablc  one  to  hinj,  and  yet  very  injurious  to  the 
lalujurers. 

Tlie  supposition,  in  the  tenns  in  which  it  lias  been  stated, 
is  purely  ideal ;  or  at  most  applicable  only  to  such  a  case  as 
that  of  the  couvei"sion  of  aralde  land  into  pasture,  wliich, 
thougii  formerly  a  frequent  practice,  is  regarded  by  modern 
agricnlturiste  as  the  revei'se  of  an  improvement.  Tlie  efl*ecc 
of  the  agrienUiiral  improvements  of  tlie  present  day  (of 
those,  at  least,  which  operate  on  tlie  soil  itself,)*  is  to  in- 
crease, not  to  diminisli  the  gross  produce.  But  this  does 
not  affect  the  sulistaiice  of  the  argument.  Suppose  that  the 
improvement  does  not  operate  in  the  manner  supposed— 
does  not  enable  a  part  of  the  labour  previously  employed 
on  the  land  to  be  dispensed  with — but  only  enables  the 
same  labour  to  raise  a  greater  pr(Mluce.  Supp<jse,  too,  that 
the  greater  produce,  %vhich  by  means  of  tlie  improvement 
can  be  raiseil  from  the  soil  with  tlje  same  labour,  is  all 
wanted,  and  will  find  purchasers.  The  improver  will  in 
that  ease  requii*e  the  same  number  of  labourei-s  as  before,  at 
the  same  wages,  Eut  where  will  he  find  tlie  means  of  pay- 
ing them  ?  lie  has  no  longer  his  original  capital  of  two 
thousand  quaiters  disposable  for  the  pm^poae.  One  thou- 
sand of  them  are  lost  and  gi^iie— consumed  in  making  the 
improvement.    If  he  is  to  employ  as  many  labourers  as 


•  For  the  diatinction  bclwceii  Ibese  and  the  other  kind  of  iinproveiucjnta, 
which  do  not  take  uiTect  ujnm  the  soil  h*  jlf,  but  upon  ilic  o|jcrtitiun  tit  culiivaling 
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before,  and  pay  them  as  liigl^l}',  lie  imist  borrow,  or  obtain 
tn>iii  some  otlier  source,  a  thousand  quarters  to  sui>p]j  tbe 
deficit.  But  these  tlionsand  quarters  ab*eady  maiiitaiiicd,  ur 
were  destined  to  maintain,  an  equivalent  quantity  of  luhoiu*. 
Tliey  are  not  a  tVesli  ci'eatiuu ;  their  destination  is  onlj^ 
ehanged  frouj  one  prudnetive  enqdoynjont  to  anotlier ;  and 
tliough  the  agrieuburist  has  made  np  tlie  deficiency  in  his 
own  circulating  capital,  tlie  breach  in  the  circulathig  capital 
of  the  cummniLity  remains  unrepaired. 

The  argniuent  relied  on  l>y  nioBt  of  those  winy  contend 
that  machinery  can  never  he  injnrionB  to  the  labouring 
class,  is,  tliat  by  cheapening  ju'odnction  it  creates  such  an 
increased  demand  for  the  commodity,  as  enables,  ere  long, 
a  grcatt^r  nnndicr  of  |jerson8  than  ever  to  find  employment 
in  producing  it.  This  nrgument  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
have  the  weight  commonly  ascribed  to  it.  The  fact,  thongli 
too  broadly  stated,  is,  no  doubt,  often  true.  Tlie  copyists 
whu  were  throwu  ont  of  en^pbyiuent  l>y  tlie  invenfittn  <jf 
]iriidiiig,  were  dou]>tless  soon  outnumbere*!  by  the  couqmsi- 
tors  and  pressmen  who  trnik  their  ])hice:  and  the  miud>er 
of  hd)ouring  persons  now  occupied  in  tlte  cotti»n  manufac- 
ture is  many  tinn»s  greater  than  were  so  oceui>ied  previously 
to  the  inventions  of  Ilargrcaves  and  Arkwriglit,  wliicli 
shows  that  besides  the  enormous  fixed  capital  now  em- 
fjarked  in  the  manufacture,  it  also  emph>ys  a  far  larger  cir- 
culating capital  than  at  any  former  time.  But  if  this 
capital  w^as  drawn  from  other  employments  ;  if  the  fnnds 
which  took  the  ]>laee  of  the  ca]*it.al  snuk  in  costly  machin- 
ery, were  sn]iplied  not  hj  any  additional  saving  crmseqnent 
on  the  improvetnents,  but  by  drafts  on  the  general  capital 
of  tlie  commum'ty  ;  wliat  l>ctter  arc  the  labouring  classes 
for  the  mere  transfer  :■  Tn  what  manner  is  the  loss  they 
sustained  by  the  c<jnversion  of  circnlatinginto  fixed  capital, 
made  up  to  them  by  a  mere  shifting  of  part  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  circulating  capital  from  its  old  employments 
to  a  new  one  ? 

All  attempts  to  nuike  ont  that  the  labouring  classes  as  a 
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collective  body  cannM  suffer  tciiii>orarily  by  tbe  introduction 
of  inacbiiiery,  or  by  the  sinking  of  cajiihil  in  iveriiiauent  iiu- 
proveineiits,  are,  I  c<ui('cive,  iiecus.snrny  falhicious,  TJiut 
tliey  would  Buffer  in  the  partieular  (leiJartment  of  industry 
to  which  the  change  ai»plies,  is  generally  admitted,  and 
obvious  to  comnitm  pense ;  lint  it  is  often  said,  that  though 
eniiiloyment  is  withdrawn  from  labour  in  one  department, 
an  exaetly  equivalent  einployiuont  is  opened  for  it  in  others, 
beeanse  what  the  eonsuniers  save  in  the  increased  dieaptiess 
(*f  one  particular  artiele  enables  them  to  ani^neut  their  coii- 
fiumption  of  others,  thereby  increasing  the  demand  for  other 
kinds  of  labour.  This  is  [ihuisilile,  but,  as  was  shown  in  the 
hist  eliapter,  involves  a  fallacy  ;  demand  for  coinnioditieis 
being  a  tutully  ditilavut  thing  from  demand  for  hiljonr.  It 
is  true,  the  consumers  ha%"e  now  additional  means  <if  buying 
other  things  ;  but  this  will  not  creatt*  the  other  things,  un- 
lesB  there  is  capital  to  pro<lnce  them,  and  the  itnprovement 
ha«  not  set  at  liberty  any  capital,  if  even  it  has  not  absorbe  J 
some  from  other  employmeutB.  Tlie  snpposed  iiterease  of 
productioi^  and  of  employment  for  labour  in  other  depart- 
ments therefore  w^ill  not  take  place ;  and  the  increased 
demand  for  commodities  by  some  consuiuers,  will  be  bal- 
anced by  a  cessation  of  demand  on  the  part  of  others, 
namely,  the  labourers  who  were  superseded  hy  the  improve- 
ment, and  who  will  now  be  maintained,  if  at  all,  by  shar- 
ing, either  in  the  way  of  competition  or  of  charity,  in  what 
w^as  previously  consumed  by  other  people. 

§  3.  Nevertlielcss,  I  do  not  believe  that  as  things  are 
actually  transacted,  improvements  in  production  are  often, 
if  ever,  injurious,  even  temporarily,  to  the  labouring  classes 
in  the  aggregate.  They  wiUihl  be  so  if  they  took  place  sud- 
denly to  a  great  amount,  lieeanse  nincli  of  the  capital  sunk 
must  necessarily  in  that  case  be]truvided  fi'om  funds  ah'eady 
eniplo3^ed  ns  circulating  oajiital.  P*nt  improvements  are 
always  introduced  very  gradiudly,  and  are  seldom  or  never 
maile  by  witlidrawing  circulating  capital  from  actual  pjHj- 
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duetioji,  but  aro  made  by  the  eniploynieiit  of  the  aninial 
increase.  I  doubt  if  there  would  be  found  a  single  example 
of  a  great  increase  of  fixed  capital,  at  a  time  and  place 
wbere  circulating  capital  was  not  rapidly  increasing  like- 
wise. It  is  not  ill  pour  or  backward  (countries  tliat  great 
and  costly  improvements  in  production  arc  made.  To  sink 
capital  in  land  fur  a  permanent  return — to  iotroduec  expen- 
sive niacbincrv — ^are  acts  involving  immediate  sacriiice  fur 
distant  objects;  and  indicate,  in  tbc  tirfit  place,  tolerably 
compUitc  security  of  property  ;  in  tbe  sccfrnd,  consiilcrable 
activity  of  industrial  enterpjise-  and  in  tbe  third,  a  bigh 
standard  of  wbat  has  been  called  tbe  *'  effective  desire  of 
aecutnulation : "  wbicb  three  things  arc  tbe  elements  of  a 
society  rapidly  progressive  in  its  anu>uiU  of  capital,  Al- 
tliougb,  therefore,  the  lalnmring  ela.-^^es  must  sutfer,  not 
only  if  the  increase  of  fixed  capital  takes  place  at  tlie 
expense  of  circulating,  but  even  if  it  is  so  large  and  rapid  as 
to  retard  that  ordinary  increase  to  wbieb  the  growth  of 
pupnlation  has  habitually  adapted  itself;  yet,  in  point  of 
fact,  this  is  %^ery  finlikely  to  happen,  since  there  is  probably 
no  country  whose  fixed  capital  increases  in  a  ratio  more 
tluan  proportional  to  its  circulating.  If  the  wdiole  of  the 
railways  which,  during  the  speculative  madness  of  1S45, 
obtained  tbe  sanction  of  Parliaincntj  had  been  constructed 
in  tbe  times  fixed  for  the  completion  of  each,  this  improb- 
able contingency  would,  most  likely,  have  been  realized ; 
but  this  very  case  has  afforded  a  sti^iking  example  of  tbe 
difficulties  which  oppose  the  diversion  into  new  channels  of 
any  considcrabh?  portion  of  the  capital  that  supplies  tbe 
old  ;  difficulties  generally  much  more  than  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent enterprises  that  involve  the  sinking  of  capital,  from 
extending  them  selves  with  such  rapidity  as  to  impair  the 
sources  of  tbe  existing  employment  for  labonr, 

To  these  considerations  must  be  added,  that  even  if  im- 
provements did  for  a  time  decrease  the  aggregate  produce 
and  tbe  circulating  capital  of  tlie  conumuiity,  they  wonld 
not  tiie  less  tend  in  the  long  run  to  augment  both.     They 
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i!u;rea8e  tlic  return  to  capital  ;  and  of  this  increase  the 
benefit  must  necessarily  accnie  either  to  the  cupitalii^t  in 
greater  protitSj  or  to  the  customer  in  dimiiiiBhed  prices^; 
affia'ding,  in  either  case,  an  augmented  fimd  from  which 
aecuumlation  may  l>e  made,  wliile  enhirged  profits  al^u  hold 
out  an  increased  inducement  tu  aeeumnhitiou.  In  the  case 
wo  before  selected,  in  which  the  imuiediate  iwsult  of  the 
iuiprovcnient  was  to  diminish  tlie  gross  produce  from  two 
thousand  f  »ur  Inmdred  quarters  to  one  thousand  five  huu' 
dred,  yet  the  profit  of  the  capitalist  l)eing  now  five  liundred 
quarters  instead  of  four  hundred,  the  extra  one  hundred 
quart^ere,  if  regularly  saved,  would  in  a  few  yeai*s  re]>laee 
the  one  thousand  quarters  subti^aeted  from  his  circulating 
capital!.  Now  the  extension  of  business  which  almost  cer- 
tainly follows  in  any  department  in  which  an  iuiprovement 
has  been  made,  affords  a  strong  iudneement  to  those  en- 
gaged in  it  to  add  to  their  cajiital ;  and  hcTU^e,  at  the  slow 
pace  at  which  improvements  are  usually  intmdnced,  a  great 
jiart  of  the  capital  which  the  iin]>roveu)ent  ultimately 
absorbs,  is  drawn  from  the  iucreased  profits  an<l  incmased 
savings  wliicli  it  has  itself  called  furth. 

This  tendency  of  iuiproveinents  in  production  to  cause 
increased  accumulation,  and  tberel^y  ultimately  t<»  increase 
the  gross  produce,  even  if  teiupurarily  diuiinishing  it,  will 
assume  a  still  more  decided  character  if  it  should  appear 
that  there  are  assignable  limits  both  to  the  accumulation  of 
capital,  and  to  the  increase  of  produetitui  from  the  land, 
wldeh  limits  once  attained,  all  further  increase  of  produce 
must  stop  ;  but  that  improvements  in  production,  whatever 
maybe  their  other  effects,  tend  to  tbrow^  one  or  both  of 
these  limits  farther  off^,  Now^,  these  are  truths  which  will 
a]»pear  in  the  clearest  light  in  a  subsequent  stage  of  our 
investigation.  It  will  be  seen,  that  the  quantity  of  capital 
which  will,  or  even  which  can,  be  accumulated  in  any 
country,  and  the  amount  4if  gross  produce  w^hicli  will,  or 
even  whicli  can,  be  raised,  bear  a  proportion  t<>  the  state  of 
the  arts  of  production  there  existing ;  and  that  every  Lin- 
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prtjvement,  even  if  fur  the  time  it  diminish  the  circulating 
capital  and  the  gross  produce,  ultimately  makee  room  for  a 
larger  ainuimt  of  both,  than  couhi  pcssiblv  Lave  existed 
otherwise.  It  is  this  which  is  the  conelutsive  answer  to  the 
objections  against  machinery  ;  and  the  proof  tlience  arising 
of  the  ultimate  benefit  to  labourers  of  ineetiaiiieal  inventions 
even  in  the  existing  state  of  soeietVj  will  hereafter  be  seen 
to  be  conclusive,^  But  this  does  not  discharge  govern- 
ments from  the  obligation  of  alleviating,  and  if  possible  pre- 
venting, tlie  evils  of  which  this  source  of  ultinuite  benefit  is 
or  may  be  productive  to  an  existing  generation.  If  the 
sinking  or  fixing  of  capital  in  machinery  or  useful  works, 
were  ever  to  proceed  at  Bneh  a  pat^e  as  to  impair  materially 
the  funds  ibr  the  maintenance  of  labourj  it  won  hi  be  in- 
eumbejit  on  legislators  to  take  measures  for  moderating  its 
rapidity  :  and  since  imjirovcnicnts  which  do  not  diminish 
eiuploynient  on  the  whole,  ahnost  always  tlnriw  some  pju"- 
ticular  class  of  labcnirers  out  of  it,  there  eaiunjt  l>e  a  more 
legitimate  object  of  tlie  legislator's  care  than  the  interests 
L>f  those  wIkj  are  thus  sacriliced  to  the  gains  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  and  of  posterity. 

To  return  to  tlie  theoretical  distinction  betw^een  fixed  and 
circulating  capital.  Since  all  wealth  wlueb  is  destined  to 
be  emjvloyed  for  reproduction  comes  within  the  designation 
of  capital,  there  are  parts  of  capital  which  do  not  agree  with 
the  definition  of  either  species  of  it ;  for  instance,  the  stock 
uf  finished  goods  which  a  nianufacturer  or  dealer  at  any 
time  possesses  unsold  in  his  w^arehouses.  Bnt  this,  though 
capital  as  to  its  destination,  is  not  yet  capital  in  actual 
exercise  :  it  is  not  engaged  in  production,  but  lias  first  to  be 
sold  or  exchanged,  that  is,  converted  into  an  equivalent 
valne  of  some  other  com  modi  tics  ;  and  tlicrcfore  is  not  yet 
either  fixed  or  eircnlatiiig  capital ;  bnt  will  become  either 
one  or  the  other,  or  Ipc  eventually  divided  between  them. 
With  the  |>r(H'eecls  of  liis  finished  goods,  a  manufacturer  will 
partly  pay  his  work-people,  partly  replenish  hie  stock  of 

•  Infm,  book  iv,  uhap,  v. 
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the  materials  of  his  manufacture,  and  partly  provide  new 
biiitdijigs  and  maclunery,  or  repair  the  old  ;  but  how  mucli 
will  be  demoted  to  one  purpose,  and  how  much  to  another, 
depends  on  the  nature  of  tlie  manufacture,  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  particular  moment. 

It  should  be  observed  further,  that  the  portion  of  capital 
congnmed  in  the  form  of  seed  or  material,  though,  unlike 
fixed  capital,  it  requires  to  he  at  once  replaced  from  tlie 
gro68  produce,  stands  yet  in  the  same  relation  to  the  em- 
ployment of  labour,  as  fixed  cajntal  does.  What  ii^  expend- 
ed in  matcntik  is  as  much  withdrawn  from  the  nniintcnauee 
and  remuneration  of  labourers,  as  what  is  fixed  in  machine- 
ry ;  and  if  capital  now  exj tended  in  wages  were  diverted 
to  the  providing  of  materials,  tlie  effect  on  the  labourers 
would  be  as  prejudicial  as  if  it  were  converted  into  fixed 
ea]»itah  This,  liowever,  is  a  kind  of  change  which  never 
takes  place-  Tlie  tendency  of  iinjjrovcnients  in  production 
is  always  to  economize,  never  to  increase,  the  expenditure 
of  see*!  or  material  for  a  given  produce ;  and  the  interests 
of  the  labourers  has  no  detriment  to  apprehend  from  this 
source. 


CHAPTER  m. 

ON  WHAT  DEFENDS  TOE   DEGREE  OF   PRODUCTlVE.NTESS  OF 
rRODFCTIVE   AGENTS. 


§  1.     Wk  liEive  concluded  onr  general  stinrey  of  the  re- 
jqiiij^ites  of  pmd^ietion.     We  have  found  that  they  may  be 
rcchiced  to  three :  labonr,  capital,  and  the  materials  and 
motive  forces  aiibrded  by  natnre.     Of  these,  labonr  and  tlie 
I  raw  material  of  the  globe  are  primary  and  indisjiensable, 
iKatnral  motive  powers  may  be  called  in  to  the  adsistance 
[of  labonr,  and  are  a  help,  bnt  not  an  essential,  of  prodiic- 
Ition.     The  remmning  reqnisite,  capital,  is  itself  the  prodn<'t 
[of  labonr :  its  instrnmentality  in  production  is  therefore,  in 
[reality,  that  of  labonr  in  an  indirect  shape.     It  docs  not  the 
[less  require  to  be  specified  separately.     A  previons  applica- 
[tion  of  labour  to  produce  the  capital  reqnired  for  consnm|>- 
Itiim  during  the  work,  is  no  less  essential  than  the  aiqilica- 
Jtion  of  labonr  to  tlie  work  itself.     Of  cajntal,  again,  one, 
and  by  far  the  largest,  portion,  condnces  to  production  only 
by  snstaining  in  existence  the  labonr  which  produces:  the 
remainder^  namely  the  instruments  and  materials,  contrib- 
ute to  it  directly,  in  the  same  manner  with  natural  agents, 
and  the  materials  supplied  by  nature. 

We  now  advance  to  the  second  great  question  in  polit- 
lical  ec(momy  ;  on  \^diat  the  degree  of  productiveness  of 
I'tbese  agents  depends.  For  it  is  evident  that  their  produc- 
Itive  efficacy  varies  greatly  at  various  times  and  places. 
I  With  the  same  pO]>ulation  an<l  extent  of  territory,  some 
[countries  liave  a  much  larger  amount  of  productittn  than 
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others,  anci  the  Bame  country  at  one  time  a  greater  arnounl 
tJian  itself  at  another  CoiTijmrc  England  either  with  a 
similar  extent  of  territor}'^  in  Russia,  or  with  an  eqnal 
population  of  Enssians.  Compare  England  now  witJi 
England  in  the  middle  ages ;  Sicily,  N»-*rthem  Africa,  or 
Syria  at  present,  with  the  same  eonntries  at  the  time  of 
their  greatest  prosperity,  before  the  Roman  conquest. 
Some  of  the  causes  which  contribute  to  this  ditference  of 
productiveness  are  obvious;  others  not  so  much  so.  We 
proceed  tu  specity  several  of  them. 

I  2.    The  most  evident  cause  of  superior  productiveness 

18  what  are  culled  natural  advantages.  These  are  various. 
Fertility  of  &oil  it^  one  of  the  principal.  In  this  tliere  are 
great  varieties^  from  the  deserts  of  Arabia  to  the  alluvial 
plains  of  the  Ganges,  the  ^'iger,  and  the  Mississippi.  A 
favourable  climate  is  even  more  important  tlian  a  rich  soil. 
There  are  countries  cn]»al)le  of  being  inhabited,  but  too  cold 
to  be  compatible  with  agricnlture.  Their  jnlnd>ifants  can- 
not pass  tevond  the  nomadic  state  ;  they  muht  live,  like  the 
Laplanders,  by  the  doineBtication  of  the  rein-deer,  if  not  by 
hunting  or  fishing,  like  the  miserable  Esquimaux.  Tliere 
are  countries  where  oats  wn*l!  ripen,  hut  not  wheat,  such  as 
the  North  of  Scotland  ;  otliers  where  wheat  can  be  grown, 
but  from  excess  of  moisture  and  want  of  sunshine*  affords 
but  a  precarious  crop  ;  as  in  parts  of  Irebiiid*  With  each 
advance  towards  the  soutlij  or,  in  the  Eurupeau  temperate 
region,  towards  the  east,  some  new^  branch  of  agriculture 
becomes  first  possible,  then  advantageous  j  t!ie  vine,  maize, 
figs,  olives,  silk,  rice,  dates,  sneces>sively  present  themselves, 
until  we  come  to  the  sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  spiees,  &e.  of 
climates  which  abo  afford,  of  the  more  common  agricultural 
products,  and  with  only  a  gliglit  degree  of  cultivation,  two 
or  even  three  harvests  in  a  year.  Nor  is  it  in  agricul 
alone  that  diflereuces  of  climate  are  important,  Tlieir 
inflneuce  is  felt  in  many  other  branches  af^roduction  :  in 
be  durability  of  all  work  wliich  is  exj>osed  to  the  air;  of 
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liHildiiigs,  fur  example.  If  tlie  ternplej^  of  Karnae  and  Luxor 
\iiid  nut  been  injiire<l  l>y  men,  tbey  uught  liave  subs^istcd  in 
tbeir  original  perfeetitm  almost  for  ever,  for  tlie  biscriptioiks 
on  some  of  tbeni,  tliougb  anterior  to  all  antbentic  liistory, 
are  frcslier  tban  in  in  our  clinnite  an  inscriptiun  tifty  years 
old  :  wbile  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  most  massive  works, 
solidly  executed  in  granite  hardly  a  generation  ago,  are 
already,  as  travellers  tell  us,  almost  in  a  state  to  require 
reconstruction,  from  alternate  exposure  to  summer  beat  and 
intense  frost.  The  superiority  of  the  wt)ven  fabriea  of  South- 
em  Europe  over  those  of  England  iu  the  richness  and  clear- 
nesa  of  many  of  tbeir  colours,  is  ascribed  to  the  superior 
equality  of  the  atnjosphere,  fur  wliicb  neither  the  knowledge 
of  chemists  noi'  the  skill  of  dyers  lias  been  a])le  to  provide, 
in  our  hazy  and  damp  climate,  a  conijdete  equivalent- 

Anotlier  part  of  the  influence  of  climate  consists  in  les- 
sening tlie  pliysical  requirements  of  the  producers.  In  hot 
regions,  numkinil  can  exist  in  comfort  with  less  perfect 
housing,  less  clotliiug ;  fuel,  that  absolute  necessary  of  life 
]n  cold  clinnites,  they  can  ahuost  dispense  with,  except  for 
iiulustrial  uses,  Tbey  also  require  less  aliment;  as  expo 
rience  hail  jn'^jved,  long  before  theory  had  accounted  for  it 
by  ascertaining  that  most  of  what  we  consume  as  food  is 
not  leqnired  for  the  actual  nutrition  of  the  organs,  but  for 
keeping  up  the  animal  lieat,  and  for  su]>plyiug  the  neces- 
sary stimulus  to  the  vital  fimetions,  which  in  hot  climates 
is  almost  sufficiently  supplied  by  air  and  sunshine.  Much, 
therefore,  of  tbe  labnur  elsewhere  expended  to  procure  the 
hure  necessaries  of  life,  not  being  required,  more  remains 
disposable  for  its  higher  uses  and  its  enjoyments ;  if  the 
character  of  tbe  iuhabitauts  does  not  rather  induce  them  to 
use  up  these  advantages  in  over-population,  or  in  the  indul- 
gence of  repose. 

Among  natural  advantages,  besides  soil  an<l  climate* 
must  be  mentioned  abundance  of  mineral  productions,  iu 
convenient  situations,  and  capable  of  being  worked  with 
moderate  labour.     Such  are  tbe  coabtields  of  Great  .Britain, 
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wliieli  <lo  BO  niiieli  tu  cOTnjKirmatc  its  iuliabitants  fur  the  di»- 
aclvautagtis  ul'  climate' ;  mid  the  scare ulj  inferior  resouree 
|x*s^&^ud  by  this  country  aud  the  United  States,  in  a 
copiouri  supply  uf  an  eatiily  ruduced  iron  ore,  at  no  great 
depth  Ijcluvv  the  earth't>  Biirtaee,  aiMl  in  clojsu  pruxiniity  to 
coal  di^posits  avaikhle  fur  working  it*  In  mountain  and 
hill  distriftHij  thu  ahimd;uiL*e  of  natural  water-power  makes 
coniiiderablc  aniends  fur  tlie  usually  inferiur  fertility  i>f 
tliuse  regions.  Bitt  i)erhaps  a  greater  advantage  than  all 
tlieae  is  a  maritiiue  tsituatiuUy  esjiecially  when  accumpanied 
with  g(x>d  natural  harbours  ;  and,  next  to  it,  great  naviga- 
ble rivers.  Tliese  advantages  cotisist  indeed  wholly  in 
saving  of  cost  of  carriage.  But  few  who  have  not  consi<i- 
ered  the  subjeet,  have  any  adcHpiate  notion  how  great  an 
extent  of  eeonomieal  advantage  this  eoniprises ;  nor,  with- 
i»ut  1  laving  considered  the  influence  exereissed  on  pj'oduetion 
by  exchanges,  and  by  wliat  is  called  the  division  of  labtmr, 
can  it  he  fully  estimated,  8u  important  is  it,  that  it  often 
does  nu>re  tiiau  eounterbalance  sterility  of  aoil^  aud  almost 
every  other  tiatural  inferiui'ity  ;  especially  in  that  early 
stage  of  indostiT  in  which  hibour  and  seieiiee  have  not  yet 
provided  artificial  means  of  comniuiucation  capalde  of 
rivalling  the  natural.  In  tlie  ancient  world,  and  in  tho 
middle  ages,  the  most  prosperous  eommunities  Mere  not 
those  which  had  the  largest  territory,  or  the  most  fertile 
soil,  but  rather  those  \v!iicb  lia<l  been  forced  by  natnral 
sterility  to  iimke  the  utuuist  use  of  a  convenient  maritiiae 
Bituation  ;  as  Athens,  Tyre,  Marseilles,  VenicCj  the  free 
cities  on  the  Baltic,  and  the  like. 


§  3.  So  umcli  for  natural  advantages ;  the  value  of 
which  J  CiMeris  jmr'ihus^  is  too  obvious  to  be  ever  underrated. 
liUt  ex[>erience  testifies  thnt  natnral  advantages  scarcely 
ever  do  for  a  conTmuuity,  no  mure  than  fur  tune  and  station 
do  for  an  individnal,  anything  like  what  it  lies  in  their 
nature,  or  in  their  eaiiacity,  to  do.  Neither  now  noi-  in 
former  ages  have  the  nations  possessing  the  best  climate 
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aiiil  Boilj  been  either  the  richctit  or  the  most  powerful  ;  but 
(in  so  far  as  regards  the  mtiiss  of  tlie  people)  generally 
among  the  pourestj  thoughj  in  tlie  midst  of  poverty,  prohahly 
on  tlie  whole  tlie  must  enjoying.  Huuian  life  in  those 
eountries  can  be  supported  on  so  little,  thiit  the  poor  eeldum 
suffer  from  anxiety,  and  iu  elimateiS  in  wliieh  mere  existeueo 
is  a  pleasure,  the  luxury  wliicli  they  prefer  is  that  of  repose. 
Energy,  at  the  call  of  pas.siun,  they  po^tiess  in  ahtmdauce, 
but  not  that  wlncli  is  manifested  in  Bustaiiied  aud  pt-rsever- 
iiig  labour :  and  as  they  seldom  eoueern  thenisulves  eiiougli 
about  rcDiotc  objects  to  establisli  good  politieal  iDstitutions, 
the  incentives  to  industry  arc  further  weakened  by  imper- 
fect protection  of  its  fruits.  Successful  production,  lilvu 
most  other  kinds  of  success,  depends  more  on  the  qualities 
of  the  huuuin  agents,  than  on  the  circnmstances  in  wliich 
tliey  work  :  and  it  is  difficulties,  not  facilities,  that  nourish 
bodify  and  mental  energy.  Accordingly  tlie  tribes  of  man- 
kind who  have  overrun  and  conquered  others,  tmd  com- 
pelled them  to  labour  for  their  benefit,  have  been  mostly 
reared  amidst  hiu'dship.  TItov  have  either  been  bred  in  t!ie 
forests  of  nortliern  climates,  or  the  deficiency  of  natural 
hardships  has  been  supplied,  as  among, the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  by  tlie  urHficial  ones  <if  a  rigid  military  discipline. 
From  tlic  time  when  the  circnnistances  of  modern  society 
pernntted  the  discontinuance  of  that  discipline,  the  South 
has  no  longer  produced  conc|uering  nations ;  military 
vigour,  as  well  as  speculative  thought  and  industrial  ener- 
gy, have  all  had  their  principal  seats  in  the  lees  favoured 
Noi-th. 

Aa  the  second,  therefore,  of  the  causes  of  superiur  ju-o- 
duetiveness,  we  may  rank  the  greater  energy  of  labour.  By 
this  is  not  to  be  luiderstood  occasional,  but  regular  and 
habitual  energy.  No  one  undergoes,  without  murnmring, 
a  greater  amount  of  occasional  fatigue  and  hardship,  tu*  has 
his  bodily  p^owers,  and  such  faculties  of  mind  as  he  pos- 
sesses, kept  hiTiger  at  their  utmost  stretch,  than  the  North 
iVmerican  Indian  :  yet  his  indolence  is  proverbial,  wlienever 
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collective  body  cannot  siitfer  teiiiinintrily  by  tlie  introduction 
of  iiiucbiijory,  or  by  tlie  sinkiiig  of  cajiital  in  pennanent  iin- 
provctnents,  are,  I  conceive,  iiecesHarily  falbicioiis.  Tlial 
they  would  Biitfer  in  the  particular  departiueiit  of  industry 
to  which  the  change  a] "plies,  is  generally  adnutted,  and 
obvious  to  common  sense  ;  but  it  i«  often  said,  that  though 
employtnent  is  withdrawn  from  labour  in  one  department, 
an  exactly  equivalent  employment  is  ojientul  for  it  in  others, 
because  what  the  consumers  &ave  in  the  increased  choaimess 
of  one  particular  article  enables  thcni  to  an^nnent  their  con- 
puniption  of  others,  tliereby  increasing  the  <lemand  for  other 
kinds  of  labour.  This  is  plausible,  but,  as  was  shown  in  the 
last  chapter,  involves  a  fallacy  ;  demand  for  cormnodities 
being  a  totally  dificrent  thing  from  demand  for  hibonr.  It 
is  true,  the  consumers  have  no\v  additional  means  of  buying 
other  tilings;  but  this  will  not  create  the  otlur  things,  un- 
less there  is  capital  to  produce  them,  and  the  lnii>rovement 
has  not  set  at  liberty  any  capital,  if  even  it  has  not  absorbed 
some  from  otlier  employments.  The  sn]iposed  increase  of 
production  and  of  employment  for  labour  in  other  depart- 
ments thcreft>re  will  not  take  place ;  and  the  increased 
demand  for  connnodities  by  some  e-onsnmers,  will  be  bal- 
anced by  a  cessation  of  demand  on  the  part  of  others, 
namely,  the  labourers  who  were  superseded  by  tlie  imjjrove- 
ment,  and  who  will  noAv  be  maintained,  if  at  all,  by  shar- 
ing, either  in  the  way  of  competition  or  of  charity,  in  what 
was  previously  consumed  by  other  jjeople. 


§  ?K  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  believe  that  as  things  are ' 
actually  transacted,  improvements  in  production  are  often, 
if  ever,  iiijnrious,  even  temporarily,  to  the  labouring  classes 
in  the  aggregate.  Tliey  would  be  so  if  tliey  took  place  sud- 
denly to  a  great  amount,  because  much  of  the  capital  sunk 
must  necessarily  in  that  case  be  jirovided  from  funds  already 
employed  as  circnlathig  oapital.  Bnt  im]n*ovements  are 
always  introduced  very  gradually,  ami  are  seldom  or  never 
made  by  withdrawing  circulating  capital  from  actual  pro^ 
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ductioM,  hot  arc  made  Ijy  the  coiplovment  uf  the  aiiiiiial 
increase.  I  doiilit  if  there  wook!  he  foiuul  a  single  example 
of  a  great  increase  of  iixed  cajiital,  at  a  time  and  i>lace 
whero  circulating  capital  whs  not  rapidly  increasing  like- 
wise. It  is  not  in  poor  or  haclvward  {countries  that  great 
ETid  costly  improvements  in  prod  net  ion  are  made.  To  sink 
capital  in  latul  for  a  permanent  retnrn — to  introduce  expcn- 
Bive  machinery — are  acts  involving  immediate  sacritiec  for 
distant  ohjects ;  and  indicate,  in  the  first  jdace,  tolerahly 
complete  secority  of  propeiiy  ;  in  the  second,  considerable 
activity  of  industrial  enterprise  j  and  in  the  third,  a  high 
standard  of  what  has  been  called  the  '*  effective  desire  of 
accumulation:"  wliich  three  things  are  the  elements  of  a 
Bociety  rapidly  progressive  in  its  ann>vmt  of  capitaL  Al- 
thongli,  therefore,  the  lahomniig  classes  nnist  sutler,  not 
nly  if  the  increase  of  fixed  capital  takes  place  at  the 
•expense  of  eirenlating,  lint  even  if  it  is  so  large  and  rapid  as 
to  retard  tliat  ordinary  increase  to  which  the  growth  of 
Jpopnlation  has  habitually  adapted  itself;  yet,  in  point  of 
fact,  this  is  very  finlilcely  to  In^ipen,  since  there  is  pri>bahly 
no  country  whose  iixed  capital  increases  in  a  ratio  more 
than  proportional  to  its  circulating.  Tf  the  whole  of  the 
railways  which,  during  the  speculative  madness  of  1845, 
obtained  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  had  been  constrnctetl 
in  the  times  fixed  for  the  completion  of  each,  this  improb- 
alde  contingency  would,  most  likely,  have  been  reali^.ed ; 
but  this  very  ease  has  aiibrded  a  striking  example  of  the 
difficnlties  which  oppose  the  diversion  into  new  channels  of 
any  considerable  portion  of  the  capital  that  su]i])lies  the 
old  :  difficulties  generally  mueli  more  tlian  sufficient  to  pi*e- 
vent  enterprises  that  involve  the  sinking  of  capital,  from 
extending  themselves  with  such  rapidity  as  to  impair  the 
sources  of  the  existing  employment  for  lal>onr. 

To  these  considerations  nuist  be  a<lded,  that  even  if  im- 
provements did  for  a  time  decrease  the  aggregate  produce 
and  tlie  eir^'nlating  capital  of  the  conmiunity,  they  would 
[not  the  less  tend  in  the  long  run  to  augment  both.     Tliey 
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collective  body  cannot  suffer  temi>c»raiily  by  tlie  introduction 
of  tiiacliiiiery,  or  by  tbe  sinking  of  cujutal  in  permanent  ini- 
provementSj  are,  I  conceive,  necessarily  talliieioim.  Tliat 
they  would  suffer  in  the  particular  departiuent  of  industry 
to  winch  the  change  ap]»lies,  m  generally  admitted,  and 
obvious  to  conunon  sen&e  ;  but  it  is  often  saiil,  that  though 
employtncnt  is  withdrawn  from  labour  in  one  department, 
an  exactly  equivalent  employment  h  opened  for  it  in  others, 
becanse  what  the  consumers  save  in  the  inerea*sed  cheapness 
of  one  paitieular  article  enables  them  to  angment  their  con- 
snniptioii  of  others,  thereby  incn^asing  the  demand  for  otlier 
kinds  of  labour.  This  is  jdaiisible,  but,  as  was  shown  in  the 
last  cbai^ter,  involves  a  fallacy  ;  dcnian<l  for  commodities 
being  a  totally  different  thing  from  demand  for  lalionr.  It 
is  true,  the  consumers  have  now  additional  means  of  Ituying 
other  things  ;  Imt  this  will  not  create  the  other  things,  un- 
less tliere  is  capital  to  produce  them,  and  t!ie  improvement 
ha8  not  set  at  liberty  any  caj^ital,  if  even  it  has  not  absorbed 
some  from  other  employments.  Tlic  snjjposed  increase  of 
production  and  of  employment  tor  labour  in  other  depart- 
ments therefore  will  not  tahe  place ;  and  the  increased 
demand  for  commodities  by  some  consnmers,  will  be  bah 
anced  by  a  eessati(Ui  of  demand  on  the  part  of  others, 
namely,  the  labourers  who  were  superseded  by  the  improve- 
ment, and  who  will  now  be  maintained,  if  at  all,  by  sliar- 
ing,  cither  in  the  way  of  comjtctition  or  of  clianty,  in  w^hat 
was  previously  consumed  by  other  j^eople. 

§  3.  Kevertheless,  I  do  not  believe  that  as  things  are 
actually  transacted,  improvements  in  production  are  often, 
if  ever,  injurious,  even  temporarily,  to  the  labouring  classes 
in  tlie  aggregate.  Tliey  would  lie  so  If  they  tnolc  place  sud- 
denly to  a  great  amount,  becanse  niueli  of  the  capital  sunk 
must  necessarily  in  that  case  be  pro>n\led  from  funds  already 
employed  as  eirei dating  capital.  But  improvements  are 
always  introduced  very  gradually,  and  are  seldom  or  never 
niaile  by  withdrawing  circulating  capital  from  actual  pro* 
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duction,  Imt  are  made  by  the  eniploynient  uf  the  annual 
increase,  I  duxilit  if  tliere  w'jnl<l  be  found  a  single  example 
of  a  great  increase  of  fixed  capital,  at  a  time  and  j>]ace 
where  circulating  capital  %vas  nut  rapidly  inereasing  like- 
wise. It  is  not  in  poor  or  backward  ccmntrievS  tbat  great 
and  costly  improvements  in  production  are  made.  To  sink 
capital  in  land  for  a  permanent  return— to  introduce  expen- 
sive machinery-^are  acts  involving  iminediate  sacrifice  fur 
distant  objects;  and  indicate,  in  the  first,  pbice,  tolerably 

j  complete  security  of  property  ;  in  the  second,  considerable 
activity  of  indnstrial  enterprise;  and  in  the  third,  a  high 
standard  of  what  has  been  called  the  "  effective  desire  of 
aceumulation  :  "  which  three  things  are  the  elements  of  a 
society  rapidly  progressive  in  its  amount  of  capital.  Al- 
though, therefore,  the  labouring  clas<?es  must  suiter,  not 
only  if  the  increase  of  fixt'd  capital  takes  place  at  the 
expense  of  circulating,  but  even  if  it  is  so  large  and  rapid  as 
to   retard  that  ordinary  increase  to  which  the  growth  of 

'population  has  habitnally  a<la]>ted  itself;  yet,  in  point  of 
fact,  this  is  very  Unlikely  to  happen,  since  there  is  probably 
no  country  whose  fixed  capital  increases  in  a  ratio  more 
than  proportional  to  its  circulating.  If  the  whole  of  the 
railways  which,  during  the  sjieculative  madness  of  1845, 
obtained  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  Iiad  been  constructed 
in  the  times  fixed  for  the  completion  of  each,  this  improb- 
able contingency  would,  most  likely,  have  been  realized ; 
but  this  very  case  has  aftbrded  a  striking  example  of  the 
difficulties  wiiich  oppose  the  diversion  into  new  channels  of 
any  considerable  portion  of  the  capital  that  6up]>lics  the 
old  :  diflicuUies  generally  much  more  than  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent enterprises  that  involve  the  sinking  of  capital,  from 
extending  themselves  with  such  rapidity  as  to  impair  the 
sources  of  tlie  existing  employment  for  laliour. 

To  these  considerations  nmsfc  l>e  added,  tliat  even  if  im- 
provements did  for  a  time  decrease  the  aggregate  produce 
and  the  circulating  capital  of  the  connnunity,  they  would 

[not  the  less  tend  in  the  long  run  to  augment  botlu     They 


[nereiiso  tbe  return  to  eaiutal  ;  and  of  tiiis  inereiise  tlie 
benefit  muiit  iiecessarilj  accnie  either  to  the  capitalist  in 
greater  profits,  or  tn  the  customer  in  diniiiiished  prices  ; 
affording,  in  eitlier  case,  an  augmented  finid  from  which 
accuniidation  niuy  he  made,  while  enlar<xed  profits  also  hold 
out  an  increased  inducement  to  accumulation.  In  the  case 
we  before  selected,  in  whi(*h  tlie  immediate  result  of  the 
improvement  was  to  diinim'sh  the  gross  produce  from  two 
thousand  four  huiKh'cd  quarters  to  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred, yet  the  profit  of  tlie  capital if^t  being  imw  five  hundred 
quarters  luhtead  of  four  liundred,  the  extra  one  hundred 
quadAirs,  if  regularly  saved,  would  in  a  few  years  replace 
the  one  tliousand  quarters  subtracti_'d  I'roui  his  circnhitiu^ 
capital.  Kow  the  extension  uf  business  which  alujost  cer- 
tainly  follows  in  any  department  in  which  an  improvement 
has  been  made,  aflbrdB  a  strong  inducement  to  those  en- 
gaged in  it  to  add  to  their  capital  ;  au<l  hence,  at  the  slow 
pace  at  which  inq>rovemeuts  are  usually  introduced,  a  great 
part  of  the  capital  which  the  improvement  ultimately 
absorljs,  is  drawn  from  the  increased  profits  and  iuci'eased 
savin gs  which  it  has  itself  called  forth. 

This  tendency  of  improvements  in  production  to  cause 
increased  accumulation,  aud  tlierel>y  ultimately  t(»  increase 
the  gross  produce,  even  if  temp*>!'arily  dimiuishing  it,  %YiU 
assume  a  still  more  decided  character  if  it  should  appear 
that  there  are  aBsignable  limits  both  to  the  accumulation  of 
capital,  and  to  the  increase  of  production  from  the  land, 
which  limits  once  attained,  all  further  increase  of  produce 
must  stoj) ;  but  that  improvements  in  production,  whatever 
may  In;  tlieir  other  eficcts,  tend  to  throw  one  or  both  of 
these  limits  farther  off.  Now^,  these  are  truths  which  will 
ajtpear  in  the  clearest  light  in  a  subsequent  stage  of  our 
investigation.  It  will  be  seen,  that  the  quautity  of  capital 
which  will  J  or  even  which  can,  be  accumulated  in  any 
country,  and  the  anmunt  of  gross  produce  wdiich  will,  or 
even  which  can,  be  raised,  bear  a  proportion  to  the  state  of 
the  arts  of  production  there  existing;  and  that  every  irn' 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

ON  WHAT  DEPENDS   THE   DEGREE   OF  PRODUCTIYEXESS  OF 
PRODUCTIVE   AGENTS. 


§  1.  We  have  concluded  our  general  sni*vey  of  the  re- 
quisites of  prod  net  ion.  We  have  funnd  that  they  may  be 
reduced  to  three :  labour,  capital,  and  the  materials  and 
motive  forces  afibrdcd  by  nature.  Of  tliese,  labtair  aud  the 
raw  material  of  the  globe  are  primary  and  indispensable. 
Natural  motive  powers  may  be  called  in  to  tlie  assistance 
[)f  labour,  and  are  a  help,  but  not  an  essentiaL  of  produc- 
tion. The  reununing  requisite,  capital,  is  itself  the  prodiu*t 
of  labour  :  its  mstrumentahty  in  ]jrudoetiun  is  therefore,  in 
reality,  that  of  labour  in  an  indiiT^ct  shape.  It  does  not  the 
lless  require  to  be  specified  separately.  A  previous  applica- 
[tion  of  labour  to  produce  the  capital  ret] ni red  for  consump- 
tion dnrino:  the  work,  is  no  less  essential  tluui  tlie  applica- 
tion of  labour  to  the  W(n"k  itself.  Of  capital,  again,  one, 
and  Ity  far  the  larfrest,  ]>ortion,  eondnces  to  production  only 
by  sustaining  in  existence  the  labour  which  produces :  the 
remainder,  namely  the  instruments  and  materials,  contrib- 
ute to  it  directly,  in  the  same  manner  ^vith  natural  agents, 
and  the  materials  supplied  l>y  nature* 

We  now  advance  to  the  second  great  question  in  polit- 
ical economy  ;    on  what  the  degree  of  productiveness  of 
these  agents  depends.     For  it  is  evident  that  their  produc- 
Itive   cflicacy  varies  greatly  at  vari uns   times   and   places* 
IWith  the  same  i>opulation   and  extent  of  territory,  some 
l-coun tries  have  a  much  larger  amount  of  production  than 
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others,  and  tlie  same  country  at  uiie  tiiiie  a  greater  amount 
than  itself  at  another  Conipare  England  either  with  a 
Biniilar  extent  of  territory  in  Eussia,  or  with  an  equal 
pupuhxtion  of  Russians.  Compare  England  now  with 
England  in  the  niid<lle  agCB  ;  Sicily,  NurtlieiTi  Africa,  or 
Syria  at  present,  with  the  same  countrie8  at  the  time  of 
their  greatest  prosju^rity,  hefni'c  the  Roman  cniirpiest. 
Some  of  the  canses  wlueli  eontribnte  to  tliit^  ditfercnce  of 
productiveness  are  ohvious;  others  not  ho  nmch  so.  We 
proceed  to  specify  severiil  of  them, 

§  2,  Tlie  most  evident  eause  of  miperior  productiveness 
is  what  are  called  natural  advantages.  These  are  various. 
Fertility  of  mil  it4  one  of  the  principal.  In  this  there  are 
great  varieties,  from  t!ie  deserts  of  AralHa  to  the  alluvial 
[>lains  of  the  Ganges,  the  Niger,  and  the  Mississippi.  A 
iavourable  climate  is  even  more  imjtortanl  than  a  rich  soih 
There  are  conntnes  eapahle  of  heiiig  inhahited,  hut  too  cold 
to  be  compatible  with  agriculture.  Their  inhabitants  can- 
not ]mss  beyond  the  nomadic  state  ;  they  niu>f  live,  like  the 
La]i!aridurs,  by  the  donu^sticafion  of  the  reiu-deer,  if  not  by 
hunting  or  fisliing,  like  the  miserable  E^qninmux.  Tliere 
are  countries  where  oats  will  ripen,  Init  not  wheat,  such  as 
the  North  of  Scotland  ;  others  where  wheat  can  be  grown, 
but  from  excess  of  nioisturc  and  watit  of  sunshine,  affords 
but  a  precarious  crop  ;  as  in  parts  of  Irehnid.  With  each 
advance  tow^ards  t!io  south,  or,  in  the  European  temperate 
region,  towards  the  east,  some  new  branch  of  agriculture 
becomes  first  possible,  then  advantageous  ;  the  vine,  maize, 
figs,  olives,  silk,  rice,  dates,  successively  present  themselves, 
until  we  come  to  the  sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  sjdces,  &c.  of 
climates  which  also  afford,  of  tlie  more  common  agricultural 
products,  and  with  only  a  slight  degree  of  cultivation,  two 
or  even  three  harvests  in  a  year.  Nor  is  it  in  agrkidture 
alone  that  differences  of  climate  are  important.  Tlieir 
intluence  is  telt  in  many  other  brandies  ^of^jiroduc^ion  :  in 
the  durability  of  all  work  whicli  is  exposed  to  the  air;  of 
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buildings,  for  exaiiiple.     K  the  temples  of  Kaniac  and  Luxor 
liad  iHjt  beeu  injured  hj  men,  tlicy  iiiigbt  have  suhriistcd  in 

[  their  ori«j;iiial  perfection  almost  for  ever,  for  the  inscriptiotis 
on  some  of  them,  though  anterior  to  all  authentic  history, 
are  fresher  tlian  is  in  our  climate  an  iiiseription  tiftv  years 
old  :  while  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  most  massive  works, 
solidly  executed  in  granite  hartlly  a  generation  ago,  are 
already,  as  travellers  tell  us,  almost  in  a  state  to  require 
reconstruction,  from  alternate  exposure  to  summer  heat  and 
intense  frost.  The  superiority  of  the  woven  fabrics  of  Soutli- 
eni  Europe  over  those  of  England  in  tlie  riclmess  and  clear- 
uess  of  many  of  tlieir  colours,  is  ascribed  to  the  superior 
equality  of  the  atniosphcro,  for  which  neither  the  knowledge 
of  chemists  nor  the  skill  of  dyei's  has  been  able  to  provide, 
in  our  Iiazy  and  damp  climate,  a  complete  equivalent. 

Another  part  of  the  influence  of  climate  consists  in  les- 
fiening  the  physical  requirements  of  the  producers.     In  hot 

'  regions,  numkind  can  exist  in  comfort  with  less  ]>crtect 
housing,  less  clotbing ;  fuel,  that  absolute  necessary  of  lite 
in  cold  cliuiates,  they  can  almost  dispense  with,  except  for 
industnal  uses.  They  also  require  less  aUment ;  as  expe- 
rience had  ]U'yved,  long  before  theory  had  accounted  for  it 

.by  ascertaining  that  most  of  wdiat  we  consume  as  food  is 
not  required  fur  the  actual  nutrition  of  the  organs,  but  for 
keeping  up  the  animal  heat,  and  for  supplying  the  iie(*es- 

;  sary  stimulus  to  tlie  vital  functions,  which  in  hot  climates 
is  almost  sufficiently  supplied  by  air  and  suiisliine.  Much, 
therefore,  of  tlie  labour  elsewliere  expended  to  procure  tlie 
m^*re  neeessai'ies  of  life,  not  being  required,  more  remains 
dispos:ible  for  its  higher  xises  and  its  enjoyments ;  if  tlie 
character  of  the  inhahitants  does  not  rather  induce  them  to 
use  up  these  advantages  hi  over-popukti*>n,  or  in  the  hiduh 
genee  of  repose. 

Among  natural  advantages,  besides  soil  and  climate^ 
must  be  mentioned  abundance  of  mineral  productions,  in 
convenient  situations,  and  eajiable  of  being  worked  with 
moderate  labour.     Such  are  the  coal-lields  of  Great  E^v\aM\^ 
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amy  signature  at  alL  TJiese  ordem  were  executed,  and  in  no 
instance  wh8  there  the  least  irregularity  in  the  pajTnente*^^  * 
§  0,  Among  the  secondary  causes  which  determine  the 
jiroductivene^fi  of  productive  agents,  the  most  important  is 
Security.  By  security  I  mean  the  comi^letenct'S  of  the  pro- 
tection which  society  atfords  to  its  members.  This  consists 
of  protection  hi/  tliu  government,  and  pr-otcction  against  the 
government.  The  Jattcr  is  the  more  impfjrtant.  Where  a 
person  known  to  |K>s&ess  anything  wortli  taking  away,  can 


«  gome  minor  inatiiioefi  nolioed  hj  Mr.  fiahhage  may  be  cit«d  in  farther 
illustration  of  the  waiste  octtbtioucd  to  s«^>cietj  tbroiigb  the  inability  of  ite  mem- 
JxTS  U»  truMt  one  anothtT. 

**Tho  cost  to  the  puichaaer  \ta  the  price  he  pars  for  any  articlo^  added  to  the 
cu8t  cif  verif;  ing  the  fact  of  its  lia^ing  that  dt?gr(?e  of  goodness  for  wliich  he  con- 
tractu. In  sgiue  causes,  the  goodncsa  of  the  article  w  evident  on  meitt  inspection ; 
and  in  tho<^  cases  there  is  not  much  ditference  of  price  at  different  £hop&  The 
goodnetSB  of  I*iaf  sugur^  for  instance,  can  be  discerned  almost  at  »  glance;  and 
the  coni*e«|iienee  is^  tlmi  the  price  is  so  uniform,  and  the  profit  upon  it  m  small, 
tlittt  no  grocer  is  al  all  jiiixiniiK  to  sell  It ;  wiiil&t  on  the  other  hand^  tea,  of  whieJi 
it  ifl  excewlinjiily  difficult  to  judg:e,  and  which  can  iie  adidteraled  by  mixttire  so 
oa  to  deceive  the  tikill  even  of  a  practised  eye^  bas  a  great  variety  of  different 
prieefl,  and  is  thai  rtrtich'  which  every  grocer  \b  mo^i  anxious  to  sell  to  his  cus- 
tomers. The  difliculty  and  expense  of  verification  are  in  some  iui^tances  so  great 
at  to  jUKtify  the  deviation  from  well -esUdd i shed  principla*?.  Thus  it  is  a  general 
maxim  that  Government  can  purchase  any  article  at  a  cheaper  nite  than  that  nt 
which  Ihey  can  mnnnfactTirc  it  theniselvcs.  Bui  it  has,  nevertheless^  been  con 
mdereil  more  e^'Ollf>n^tf•ill  to  build  extensive  flour-mills  (such  as  (hose  at  Deptford), 
and  to  grim!  ibtir  own  corn,  than  to  verify  eacli  sack  of  purchased  flour,  and  to 
emphiy  perw«n>i  in  «1.  -  i:^ing  methods  of  detecting  the  new  niodoH  of  adiiUenition 
whicli  riii;,d»l  be  contiimally  rcsnrted  to  "  A  simitar  want  of  canfiflence  might 
deprive  a  nation,  such  as  the  United  Htiites,  of  a  large  export  trade  in  flour. 

Again  :  *^  Pome  years  since,  a  mode  of  preparing  old  clover  and  trefoil  seeds 
by  a  proceiw  called  d^tctorin^  become  bo  prevalent  as  to  excite  the  attention  of 
the  lb>nse  of  Common**.  Tt  appeared  iti  eviilence  before  a  Oommittep,  that  the 
ohl  need  of  the  %vhtte  clover  wjis  doctored  by  lirst  wetting  tt  slightly,  and  then 
rlryiM)^  it  by  the  fnmns  of  burning  sulphur;  and  that  the  red  clover  seed  had  ib? 
colour  improved  by  t*hakinp  it  in  a  sack  with  a  small  qunntity  of  indigo ;  hut  this 
being  detected  af^er  a  time,  the  tJmion  tlien  wsefl  a  preparation  of  logwood,  fine<l 
by  a  littJe  copperas,  and  s^unetimes  by  vcrdigria ;  thus  at  once  improving  the 
ipiwarjinee  of  the  old  seed,  and  diminishing,  If  not  destroying,  its  vegetative 
power,  already  enfeebled  by  age.  Supposing  no  injury  had  resulted  to  pood 
pihhI  NT)  f»re|)ared,  It  was  proved  that,  from  the  improved  appearance,  the  market 
price  would  be  enhanced  by  tins  process  from  five  to  twenty-five  shillings  a  huif 
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and  soil  J  been  cither  the  richest  or  the  most  powerfu]  ;  but 
(in  so  far  as  regai^ds  the  mass  of  the  i>L'tjplc)  generally 
x^iiiong  the  poorest,  tlioiigli,  in  tlie  midst  of  poverty,  probably 
on  tlic  whole  tlie  most  enjoying,  Ilmnan  life  in  thoae 
countries  can  be  supported  on  t^o  little,  that  the  poor  seldom 
sutler  from  anxiety,  and  in  climates  in  wliich  mere  existence 
is  a  pleasure,  the  luxury  wliicli  they  prefer  is  that  of  repose. 
Energy,  at  tlie  call  of  passion,  tbey  possess  in  abundance, 
but  not  that  whieli  is  manifested  in  sustained  and  persever- 
iuii^  labour:  and  as  they  seldom  concern  tlicmselves  cnoui^h 
about  rcuiotc  objects  to  establisb  good  political  institutions, 
the  incentives  to  industry  are  further  weakened  by  iaiper' 
feet  protection  of  its  fruits.  Successful  production,  like 
most  other  kinds  of  success,  depends  more  on  the  qualities 
of  the  human  agents,  than  on  the  circumstances  in  wliich 
tlicy  work  :  and  it  is  difficulties,  not  facilities,  that  nourish 
bodily  and  mental  energy.  Accordingly  the  tribes  of  nnui- 
kind  who  have  overrun  and  conquered  otliers,  and  coui- 
pelled  them  to  kbonr  for  their  benefit,  have  been  mostly 
reared  amidst  hardship,  Tlf^y  have  either  been  bred  in  the 
forests  of  northern  climates,  or  the  deiieiency  of  natural 
hardships  has  been  supplied,  as  an)ong,the  Greeks  and 
Tlomans,  by  the  artificial  ones  of  a  rigid  military  discipline. 
From  the  time  when  the  circumstances  of  modern  society 
permitted  the  dist^ontinuance  of  that  discipline,  the  South 
has  no  longer  produced  conquering  nations;  military 
vigour,  as  well  ai*  speculative  thought  and  industrial  ener- 
gy,  have  all  had  their  principal  seats  in  the  less  favoured 
North. 

As  the  second,  tlierefore,  of  the  causes  of  superior  pro- 
ductiveness, we  may  rank  the  greater  energy  of  labour.  By 
tilts  is  not  to  be  understood  occai^ional,  but  regular  and 
habitual  energy.  No  one  undergoes,  without  murmuring, 
a  greater  amount  of  occasional  fatigue  and  hardship,  or  has 
hifi  bodily  powders,  and  such  facuhies  of  mind  as  he  pos- 
sesses, kept  longer  at  their  utmost  stretch,  than  the  North 
American  Indian :  yet  his  indolence  Is  proverbial,  whenever 
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he  lias  a  brief  resiiitc  from  tlic  pressnro  of  pi*c;ieat  wants. " 
Individualt;,  or  natioiii?,  do  not  differ  so  much  in  the  efforts 
they  are  able  and  willing  to  make  under  strong  imiiiediatu 
ineentives,  as  in  tlieir  capacity  of  prtisent  exertion  for  a  dis- 
tant object ;  and  in  tlie  thoroughnei^s  of  their  ajjplication  to 
work  on  ordinary  occasionR.  Some  amount  of  these  quali- 
ties is  a  necessary  condition  of  any  great  im|>rovenjent 
among  maiikind.  To  civilize  a  savage,  lie  must  be  inspired 
with  new  wants  and  desires,  even  if  not  of  a  very  elevated 
kindj  provided  that  their  gratitication  can  be  a  motive  to 
steady  and  regohir  bodily  and  mental  exertion.  If  the 
negroes  of  Jamaica  and  Demerara,  after  their  emancipation, 
had  contented  tliemselveB,  as  it  was  predicted  they  would 
do,  witli  the  neeessaries  of  life,  aiid  abandoned  all  labour 
beyond  the  little  which  in  a  tropical  i-limatCj  with  a  thin 
population  and  abundance  of  tlie  richest  hind,  is  sufficient 
to  su[>[>ort  existence,  they  would  have  sunk  into  a  condition 
more  barbarous,  though  1^'ss  uidiaiipyj  than  tlicir  previous 
state  of  slavery.  Tlie  um'ive  wliieh  was  most  relied  on  for 
in(hicing  tliem  to  work  was  tlteir  love  of  fine  clothes  and 
pers(jual  oruameiits.  No  one  will  stand  up  for  this  taste  as 
worthy  of  being  cultivated,  and  in  most  societies  its  indul- 
gence tends  to  impovei'ish  ratlier  than  to  enrich  ;  hut  in  the 
state  of  mind  of  the  negroes  it  might  have  been  the  only 
incentive  tluit  could  make  tliem  voluntarily  undergo  sys- 
tematic labuur,  and  so  acquire  or  maintain  haliits  of  Yolun- 
tary  industry  which  may  be  converted  to  more  %'aluable 
ends.  In  England,  it  is  not  the  desire  of  wealth  that  needs 
to  be  taught,  hut  the  use  of  wealth,  and  appreciation  of  the 
objects  of  desire  which  wealth  cannot  pur<diase,  or  for  at- 
taining which  it  is  not  required.  Every  renl  imprnvement 
ill  the  character  of  the  English,  whetlier  it  consist  in  giving 
them  higher  aspirations,  or  only  a  justcr  estimate  of  the 
value  of  tlieir  present  objects  of  desire,  must  necessarily 
moderate  the  ardour  of  tlieir  devoticui  to  tlie  pursuit  of 
wealth.  There  is  no  need,  liowever,  that  it  should  diniiuish 
tlio  strenuous  and  business-like  application  to  the  matter  in 
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liand,  wbicli  is  iuuiid  in  the  best  EDglisli  wurkiiieDj  and  is 
their  most  valuable  quality. 

The  desirable  mediiun  is  one  which  mankind  have  not 
often  known  how  to  hit :  when  they  do  hdnmr,  to  do  it  with 
all  their  might,  and  especially  with  all  their  niim! ;  but  to 
devote  to  labour,  for  mere  peeuiiiary  gain,  fewer  hour:?  in 
the  daVj  fewer  days  in  the  year,  and  iewer  years  of  life. 


I 


§  4.  The  third  element  which  determines  the  produc- 
tiveness of  the  labour  of  a  community,  is  the  skill  and 
knowledge  tliereiii  exiBtiiig ;  whether  it  be  the  skill  and 
knowledge  of  the  labourers  themselves,  or  of  those  w^ho 
direct  their  labour.  No  illustration  is  i-ecpiisite  to  show 
how  the  elh'cacy  of  industry  is  promoted  l)y  the  manual 
dexterity  of  those  w^lio  perform  mere  routine  processes  ;  by 
the  intelligence  of  those  engaged  in  operations  in  which  the 
mind  has  a  considerable  part ;  and  by  the  amount  of  knowl- 
edge of  natural  powei-s  and  of  the  properties  of  objects, 
which  is  tumed  to  the  purposes  of  industry.  Tliat  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  labour  of  a  people  is  limited  by  their 
knowledge  of  the  arts  of  life,  is  self-evident ;  and  tluit  any 
X:)rogre88  in  those  arte,  any  improved  application  of  the  ob- 
jects or  powers  of  nature  to  iiidnstrial  uses,  enables  the  same 
quantity  aTid  intensity  of  labour  to  raise  a  greater  produce. 

One  principal  department  of  these  improvements  con- 
sists  in  the  invention  and  use  of  tools  and  nmciiinery.  Tlie 
manner  in  w^liich  tliese  serve  to  increase  prttduction  and  to 
economize  labour,  needs  not  be  specially  detailed  m  a  work 
like  the  present :  it  will  l>e  fonnd  expbiinod  and  exemplified, 
in  a  maimer  at  once  scientific  and  popular,  iu  Mr.  Bab- 
bage' 8  well-known  '^  Economy  of  Macliinery  and  Mamifac- 
tures."  An  entire  chapter  of  Mr.  Babbage's  book  is  com- 
posed of  instances  of  the  efficacy  of  macliinery  in  ^'  exerting 
forces  too  great  for  liuman  power,  and  executing  operations 
too  delicate  for  human  touch."  But  to  find  examples  of 
work  which  could  not  be  performed  at  all  by  nnassisted 
labour,  we  need  not  go  so  tVir.     Without  ]iumps,  w^orked  by 
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steam-engines   or  otherwi?^,  the  water  wlii<"li   t!(»lle<!tj*    in 

mines  anihi  nut  in  many  tituari<*ns  l»e  got  rid  of  at  all,  and 
the  mines,  after  being  wurked  to  a  little  deptli,  must  be 
abaiidoTied ;  without  diips  or  boats  the  sea  ecu  Id  never 
have  been  cnissed  ;  w  itliuiit  t*»olii  ot"  bome  sort,  trees  could 
not  he  cut  down,  nor  roeks  excavated  ;  a  plough,  or  at  least 
a  spade,  is  necessary  to  any  tillage  of  the  ground.  Very 
simple  and  rude  instrument's,  however,  are  sufficient  tu 
render  literally  possible  most  works  hitherto  executed  by 
mankind  ;  and  suhseqiient  ijiveTitious  have  chiefly  served  to 
enable  the  w^ork  to  be  pertbrnicd  in  givater  |)ert"cetion,  and, 
above  all,  witli  a  greatly  diminislied  (|uantity  of  labour: 
the  labour  thus  saved  bceomiiig  disposable  for  other  em* 
ployment. 

The  use  of  machinery  is  far  from  being  the  only  mode  in 
which  the  eflcct^  of  knowledge  in  aiding  production  are 
exemplified.  In  agriculture  and  hortieiilture,  nuiehinery  is 
only  now  beginning  to  sliuw  tlitit  it  can  do  anything  of  im- 
portance:, beyond  the  invention  and  progressive  improve- 
ment of  the  plough  and  a  few  other  simple  instruments. 
The  greatest  agrieiiUural  inventions  have  consisted  in  the 
direct  application  of  more  judicious  processes  to  the  land 
itself,  and  to  tlie  plants  gi'owing  on  it :  sucli  as  rotation  of 
crops,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  leaving  the  land  unculti- 
vated for  one  season  in  every  two  or  three;  improved 
mamires,  to  renovate  its  fertibty  when  exhausted  by  crop- 
j)ing;  eonvcrsiou  of  hogs  and  marshes  into  cultivable  land  ; 
hitch  modes  of  priming,  and  of  trainuig  and  propping  up 
plants  and  trees,  as  experience  has  shown  to  deserve  the 
preference ;  in  the  case  of  the  more  expensive  cultures, 
planting  the  roots  or  seeds  fnitlicr  apart;  and  more  com- 
pletely pnlverizing  the  soil  in  winch  they  are  placed,  &c. 
In  mannfiictnres  and  commerce,  some  of  the  most  important 
itnprovemcnts  consist  in  economizing  time  ;  in  making  the 
return  follow  more  speedily  upon  the  labour  and  outlay. 
There  are  others  of  which  the  advantage  consists  in  economy 
of  material. 
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V  §  5,  But  the  oftects  uf  tlic  increased  knowledge  t^f  a 
cummuiiity  in  increasing  its  wealth,  need  tlie  less  illn8tra- 
tion  as  tliey  have  become  familiar  to  the  inosit  iitiedueatedj 
iVmn  such  conspieiious  instances  as  railways  and  steam- 
sliips,  A  tiling  not  yet  su  well  nndcrBtood  and  recognised, 
h  the  econouiical  valne  of  the  general  difl'nsion  of  intelli- 
gence among  tlie  people.  The  mnnher  of  persons  fitted  to 
direct  and  snperintend  any  hidiistrial  enterprise,  or  even 
to  execute  any  process  which  cannot  he  reduced  almost  to 
an  affair  of  meuiury  and  routine,  is  always  far  short  of  tlie 
demand  ;  as  is  evident  from  the  euoi'mons  dltierence  be- 
tween the  salaries  paid  to  such  persons,  and  the  wages  of 
ordinary  lahonr.  Tlie  deficiency  of  praetieal  good  sense, 
which  renders  the  nuijority  of  the  labtiuring  class  such  had 
calculators — wdiich  makes,  for  instance,  their  domestic  econ- 
omy so  improvident,  lax,  and  irregular — ^mnst  disqualify 
them  for  any  but  a  low  grade  of  intelligent  labour,  ami 
render  their  industry  far  less  productive  than  with  equal 
energy  it  otherwise  might  be.  The  importance,  even  in 
this  limited  aspect,  of  popular  education,  is  well  worthy  of 
tlie  attention  of  politicians,  especially  in  Englaml  ;  since 
competent  observers,  accustomed  to  employ  labourers  of 
various  nations,  testify  that  in  the  workmen  of  other  coun- 
tries they  often  find  great  intelligence  wholly  apart  from 
instruction,  but  that  if  an  English  labourer  is  anythini^  but 
a  hewer  of  wood  and  a  drawer  of  water,  he  is  indclited  for 
it  to  education,  wjiieh  in  hh  case  is  almost  always  aelf- 
cducation.  Mn  Escher,  of  Zurich,  (an  eiigineer  and  cotton 
manufacturer  employing  nearly  two  tliousand  working  men 
of  many  different  nations,)  in  his  evidence  annexed  to  the 
Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  in  1840,  on  the 
training  of  pauper  children,  gives  a  character  of  English  as 
contrasted  with  Continental  workmen,  Avhich  all  persons  of 
similar  exjierience  will,  I  believe,  confinm 

''The  Italians'  quickness  of  perception  is  showu  in 
rapidly  eomprehetiding  any  new  descriptions  of  lalKjur  put 
into  tiieir  hands,  in  a  jmwer  of  quickly  comprehending  the 
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uieaning  of  tbeir  cni}ilover,  of  adapting  tliciu^^lves  tu  iic 
circuijibtances,  niuch  Ueyond  what  any  other  claj^^es  have. 
The  French  workiuen  have  the  like  natural  chtiraeterktics, 
only  in  a  somewhat  lower  degree.  The  English,  Swiss, 
Geruian,  and  Dutch  workmen,  we  find,  have  all  mueh 
glower  natural  compreliension.  As  workmen  only^  the 
preference  h  undouht^nlly  due  to  the  English  ;  because,  as 
we  find  them,  they  aj*e  all  trained  to  special  bmnches,  on 
which  they  have  had  eoniparatively  superior  training,  and 
have  concentrated  all  their  thought:?.  As  men  uf  husiue.ss 
or  of  general  usetidiicss,  and  as  men  with  wlmm  an  em- 
ployer w^oidd  best  like  to  be  surrounded,  I  should,  however, 
decidedly  pi-efer  the  Saxons  and  the  Swiss,  but  more  espe- 
cially the  Saxons,  because  they  have  had  a  very  eai"eful 
general  education,  which  has  extended  their  capacities 
beyond  any  special  employment,  and  rendered  them  fit  to 
lake  up,  after  a  short  preparation,  any  eni|iloyment  to 
which  tlicy  may  be  called.  If  I  have  an  English  workman 
engaged  in  tlxe  erection  of  a  steamHingine,  he  will  under- 
stand that,  and  nothing  else  ;  and  for  other  eireumstances 
or  other  branches  of  Diechanics,  however  closely  allied,  he 
will  be  comparatively  helpless  to  adapt  himself  to  all  tlie 
circumstances  that  may  arise,  to  make  arrangements  for 
them,  and  give  soimd  advice  or  write  clear  statements  and 
letters  on  his  work  in  the  various  related  branches  of  me- 
clmnics/' 

On  the  connexion  between  mental  cultivation  and  moral 
trustworthiness  in  the  hibouriiig  class,  th^  same  witness 
says,  "llie  better  educated  workmen,  we  find,  are  distin- 
♦ruished  by  superior  moral  habits  in  every  respect  In  the 
firnt  place,  tfiey  are  entirely  sober;  they  are  discreet  in 
their  enjoyments,  which  are  of  a  more  rational  and  refined 
kind  ;  they  have  a  ta;*te  for  nmch  better  saciety,  winch  they 
approach  resjiectfully,  and  cont^equently  find  much  readier 
mlmittancc  to  it;  they  cultivate  music:  they  read;  they 
irnjoy  the  pleasures  of  scenery,  and  mnke  parties  for  exeur- 
uions  into  the  country;  tliey  are  econoniicalj  and  their  econ- 
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proTement,  even  if  for  tlie  time  it  dimiiiisli  the  circulating 
capital  and  the  gross  produce,  ultimately  makos  room  for  a 
larger  amount  of  both^  tliaii  eonld  possibly  have  existed 
otherwise.  It  is  this  which  is  the  conchiaive  answer  to  the 
objections  against  machinery  ;  and  the  proof  thence  arising 
of  the  idtimate  benefit  to  laboiu'ers  of  iiiec'liiuiical  inventions 
even  in  tlie  existing  stale  of  society,  will  bereafter  be  seen 
to  be  conchieive,*  But  this  does  not  discharge  govern- 
ments from  the  obligation  of  alleviating,  and  if  possible  pre- 
venting, the  evils  of  which  this  source  of  ultimnte  beneiit  is 
or  may  be  productive  to  an  existing  generation.  If  the 
sinking  or  fixing  of  capital  in  machinery  or  useful  works, 
were  ever  to  proceed  at  sueh  a  pace  as  to  impair  materially 
the  fimds  for  the  nuiintenance  of  hd>onr,  it  would  be  in- 
cumbent on  legislators  to  take  measures  for  moderating  its 
rajudity  :  and  Bince  imiirovemeuts  Avln'cb  do  not  diminish 
employment  on  the  whole,  almost  always  throw  sor«ie  psa-- 
ticnlar  class  of  laliourers  out  of  it,  there  cannot  l>e  a  more 
legitimate  object  of  tlie  legislators  care  than  the  interests 
of  those  who  are  thus  sacriliced  to  tlie  gains  of  tlieir  fellow- 
citizens  and  of  posterity. 

To  return  to  the  theoretical  distinction  between  fixed  and 
circulating  capital.  Since  all  wealth  which  is  destined  to 
be  employed  for  reproduction  comes  within  the  designation 
of  capital,  there  are  parts  of  capital  wdiich  do  not  agree  with 
the  definition  of  either  species  of  it ;  for  instance,  the  stock 
of  finislied  goods  w^hich  a  manufacturer  or  dealer  at  any 
time  possesses  unsold  in  his  w^arebouBes.  But  this,  though 
capital  as  to  its  destinatioUj  is  not  yet  capital  in  actual 
exercise  :  it  is  not  engagei!  in  production,  but  has  first  to  be 
sold  or  exchanged,  that  is,  converted  into  an  equivalent 
value  of  some  other  commodities  ;  and  therefore  is  not  yet 
either  fixed  or  circulating  capital ;  l>nt  will  become  eitlier 
one  or  the  other,  or  be  eventually  divided  bet%veen  them. 
With  tlie  proceeds  of  his  finislicil  goods,  a  manufacturer  will 
partly  pay  his  work-people,  partly  replenish  his  stock  of 

*  Infra,  book  iv*  chap.  v. 
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the  materials  of  his  manufacture,  anr]  partly  provide  new 
buildings  and  machineiT,  or  repair  the  old  \  but  how  much 
will  be  devoted  to  oue  purpoBey  and  how  much  to  another, 
depends  on  the  nature  of  tlie  manufacturCj  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  particular  moment. 

It  fihould  be  observed  further,  that  the  portion  of  capital 
consumed  in  the  form  of  seed  or  material,  thougli,  unlike 
fixed  capital,  it  requires  to  be  at  once  replaced  from  the 
groBs  produce,  stands  yet  in  the  same  relation  to  the  em- 
ployment of  labour,  as  fixed  capital  does.  What  is  expend- 
e<l  in  materials  is  as  ranch  withflrawn  from  the  maintenance 
and  remiineratinn  of  labourers,  as  what  is  fixed  in  machine- 
ry ;  and  if  capital  now^  expended  in  wages  were  diverted 
to  the  providing  of  materials,  the  effect  on  the  lalxmrers 
would  be  as  prejudicial  as  if  it  were  converted  into  fixed 
capitah  This,  however,  is  a  kind  of  change  which  never 
takt'S  place.  Tlie  tendencj  of  impruvenicnts  in  production 
is  always  to  economize,  never  to  increase,  tbe  expcndituro 
of  seed  or  material  for  a  given  produce;  and  the  interests 
of  the  labourers  has  no  detriment  to  appreliend  from  this 
so  urea 
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CnAPTER  Til. 

ON  WHAT  DEPENDS  THE   DEGREE  OF  PRODUCTnT.]^ESS   OF 
PRODUCTIVE    AGENTS. 

§  1.  We  liave  concluded  our  general  survey  of  the  re- 
qinsites  of  production.  We  liave  found  tlint  thev  may  be 
reduced  to  three :  labour,  eajutal,  aud  tlie  materials  and 
motive  forces  tiftbrded  by  nature.  Of  these,  labour  and  the 
raw  material  of  tlic  globe  are  pruuary  aud  indispensable, 
Natural  motive  powers  may  be  called  in  to  the  assistance 
of  labour,  aud  are  a  help,  but  not  an  essential,  of  prodne- 

,  tiou.  The  rcuiaiuing  requisite,  capital,  is  itself  the  i»rodnct 
of  labour :  its  instrumentality  in  production  is  therefore,  in 

I  reality^  that  of  labour  in  an  indirect  shape.     It  does  not  tlie 
reqiure  to  be  specified  separately.     A  previous  appliea- 
i  of  labour  to  produce  the  capital  required  for  cousunip- 

'  tion  during  the  work,  is  no  less  essential  than  the  applica- 
tion  of  labour  to  the  work  itself.  Of  capital,  agauu  uuc, 
and  by  far  tlic  largest,  ]>ortiou,  eonduees  to  production  only 
by  sustaining  in  existence  the  hibonr  which  produces :  the 
remainder,  namely  the  instruments  and  materials,  contrib- 
utc  to  it  directly^  in  the  same  manner  with  natural  agents, 
and  tlie  materials  supplied  by  nature. 

We  now  advance  to  the  second  gi-eat  question  in  polit- 
ical economy ;  on  what  the  degi-ee  of  productiveness  of 
these  agents  depends.  For  it  is  evident  that  their  produc* 
tive   efficacy  varies  greatly  at  varicius   times   and    places, 

*With  the  same  population  and  extent  of  territory,  some 
countries  liave  a  uinch  larger  amount  of  production  than 
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otbe^s^  and  the  same  eotiiitry  at  one  time  a  greater  amount 
than  iti^elf  at  another  Compare  England  either  with  a 
similar  extent  of  territory  in  Russia,  or  with  an  equal 
population  of  KiisBiang.  Compare  England  now  with 
England  in  the  middle  ages ;  Sicily,  Northern  Africa,  or 
Syria  at  present,  with  the  same  countries  at  the  time  of 
their  greatest  prosjierity,  before  the  Roman  conquest. 
Some  of  the  causes  which  contribnte  to  this  difterence  of 
productiveness  are  obvious;  others  not  so  mucli  so.  We 
proceed  to  specify  several  of  them. 

§  2.  The  most  evident  cause  of  superior  productiveness 
5s  what  are  called  natural  tidvantnges.  These  are  various. 
Fertility  of  &oil  is  one  of  the  principal.  In  this  there  are 
great  varieties,  from  the  deserts  of  Araljia  to  the  alluvial 
plains  of  the  Ganges,  the  Niger,  tuul  the  Mississippi.  A 
favonrable  cliuiate  is  even  more  important  than  a  iicli  soil. 
There  are  conntrie^  capable  of  being  inliabited,  l>nt  too  cold 
to  be  compatible  with  agricultiu'e.  Their  inhabitants  can- 
not pass  beynud  the  nomadic  state  ;  tliey  mui^t  live,  like  the 
Laphuiders,  by  the  domestication  of  the  rcinHleer,  if  not  In- 
hunting  or  fishing,  like  the  miserable  Esquimaux.  Tlu*ro 
are  countries  where  oats  will  ripen,  but  not  wheat,  such  as 
tlie  North  of  Scotland  ;  otliers  wliere  wheat  can  be  grown, 
but  from  excess  of  moisture  and  want  of  sunshine,  aflords 
but  a  procarions  croj) ;  as  in  parfs  of  Inbtud,  With  eaeli 
advance  towards  the  south,  or,  in  the  European  temperate 
region^  towards  the  east,  some  new  branch  of  agriculture 
becomes  first  possible,  tlieu  advantageous  ;  the  vine,  maize, 
figs,  olives,  silk,  rice,  dates,  successively  present  themselves, 
until  we  come  to  the  sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  spices,  &e.  of 
climates  wliich  also  afford,  of  tiie  more  common  {Agricultural 
products,  aiui  with  only  a  sliglit  degree  of  cultivation,  twt) 
or  even  three  harvests  in  a  year.  Nor  is  it  in  agricultnre 
alone  that  diflerences  of  climate  are  important.  Tlieir 
|ce  is  felt  in  many  otlier  brand lesof^roduc^iou  ;  in 
|bility  of  all  work  which  is  exposed  to  the  air ;  of 
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buildin,£]:8,  for  example.  If  tlie  teniples  of  Kaniac  and  Luxor 
had  not  heen  injured  by  Bieri,  tbey  migbt  bave  subsisted  in 
their  original  perfection  ahnost  for  ever,  for  tlie  inscriptions 
on  some  of  tbcni,  tbongb  anterior  to  all  authentic  history, 
arc  trci^lier  than  is  ui  our  climate  an  iTiscription  fH'ty  years 
old  :  while  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  must  massive  works, 
solidly  executed  iu  granite  h'lrdly  a  generation  ago,  are 
already,  as  travellers  tell  us,  almost  m  a  state  to  require 
reconstruction,  from  alternate  exposure  to  sirnimer  heat  and 
intense  frost.  Tlie  superiority  of  the  woven  fabrics  of  South- 
eni  Europe  over  those  of  England  in  the  richness  and  elear- 
uesa  of  many  of  their  colours,  is  ascribed  to  the  superior 
equality  of  the  atmospliere,  for  which  neither  the  knowledge 
of  cbemists  nor  the  skill  of  dyers  lias  been  able  to  provide, 
in  our  hazy  and  damp  climate,  a  complete  equivalent, 

Anotlier  part  of  the  influence  of  climate  consists  in  les- 
sening the  physical  requirements  of  the  producers.  In  hot 
regions,  numkind  can  exist  in  comfort  with  less  perfect 
housing,  less  clothing ;  fnel,  that  absolute  necessary  of  life 
in  cold  climates,  tbey  can  almost  dispense  witli,  except  for 
industrial  nses.  They  also  require  less  aliment;  as  expc- 
I  rience  hud  proved,  long  before  ibLury  liad  accounted  for  it 
by  ascertainiug  that  most  of  what  we  consume  as  food  is 
not  required  for  the  actual  nntrition  of  the  organs,  but  for 
keeping  np  the  animal  heat,  and  for  supplying  the  neces- 
sary stimulus  to  the  vital  functions,  which  in  hot  climates 
is  almost  sufficiently  supplied  by  air  and  sunshine.  Miiclu 
therefore,  of  the  labour  elsewhere  expended  to  procure  ibu 
in^UT  ne(!essarics  of  life,  not  being  required,  more  remains 
disposable  for  its  higher  uses  and  its  enjoyments ;  if  tlie 
character  of  the  iidiabitants  does  not  leather  induce  them  to 
use  up  these  advantages  in  over-popniation,  or  in  the  indul- 
gence of  repose. 

Among  natni'al  advantages,  l)esidcs  soil  and  climate, 
tinust  be  mentioiuMi  abundance  of  miiM^ral  productions,  in 
hconvenient  situations,  and  ciipabUs  of  Iteing  WT^rked  with 
t moderate  labour.     Such  are  the  coal-lields  uf  Uvvi^Al^tvViwvcv^ 
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absence  of  I'eclrcss  against  tlie  arlntrary  exactions  wliicli 
were  made  iiiuler  eol*Kir  of  the  taxes,  rendered  it  the  interest 
of  every  cultivator  to  nppear  \hhm\  and  therefore  to  culti- 
vate hadly.  Tlie  oidy  in.seciirjty  whieli  is  altogether  jmr- 
alyzing  to  the  active  enei'gies  of  producers,  is  that  arising 
from  the  govermnentj  or  from  persons  invested  with  its 
anthority.  Against  all  other  deiiredatura  theio  is  a  hojie 
of  defending  onetjclf.  Greece  and  the  Greek  colonies  in  the 
ancient  %vorld,  Flanders  and  Italy  in  t!ie  middle  ages,  by  no 
means  enjoyed  wliat  any  one  wit!i  modern  idea.s  would  call 
security  :  tlie  state  of  society  was  most  unsettled  and  turbu- 
lent ;  person  and  property  were  exposed  to  a  thousand 
dangers.  Bnt  tliey  were  free  countries  ;  they  were  in  gen- 
eral neither  arbitrarily  oppressed,  mtr  Bystematically  plun- 
dered by  their  governnients.  Agninst  other  enemies  the 
individual  energy  wdiich  their  institutions  called  forth, 
enaldcd  them  to  make  snccessrid  resistance :  their  labour^ 
therefore,  was  eminently  productive,  and  tlieir  rit^hes,  while 
they  nMnnincd  free,  was  constantly  on  the  increase.  The 
Eoman  desj^ttism,  putting  an  end  to  wars  and  internal 
coTitlicts  tbi'ouglioiit  the  empire,  relieved  the  subject  popu- 
lation from  nmch  of  the  former  insecurity  :  bnt  because  it 
left  them  under  the  grimling  yoke  of  its  own  rapacity,  they 
became  enervated  and  impoverislied,  until  they  were  an 
easy  prey  to  barbarous  but  tree  invaders.  They  would 
neither  light  nor  labour,  because  tliey  were  no  bmger 
sntfered  to  enjoy  that  for  which  they  fuught  and  laboxired. 

Much  of  the  seeurity  to  person  and  property  in  modern 
nations  is  the  effect  of  manners  and  opinion  rather  than  of 
law.  There  are,  or  lately  were,  countries  in  Europe  wdiore 
tlie  monarch  was  u<>niinally  absolutCj  but  where,  from  the 
restraints  imposed  by  established  nsagc,  no  sTd>ject  felt 
practically  in  the  smallest  danger  of  having  his  iiossessions 

arbitrarily  seized  or  a  contribntion  levied  on  them  by  tlie 
}vernment.     Tlaere   must,  how^ever,  be   in   such   govera-. 

"^lents  much  petty  jtbmder  and  other  tyranny  by  subordi- 
nate agents^  fur  which  redress  is  not  qbtauied,  owing  to  the 
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want  of  publicity  wliii*li  id  tlie  ordinary  character  of  abso- 
lute  governments.  In  England  tbe  people  are  tolerably 
well  protecti^d,  both  by  institntione  and  niarmcrR,  against 
tlie  agents  of  guvennneTit ;  butj  for  the  security  tliey  enjoy 
against  other  e^^il-doers,  they  are  very  little  indebted  to 
their  institutions,  Tlic  laws  cannot  be  said  to  afford  pro- 
tection tu  property,  when  they  afibrd  it  on!y  at  such  a  cost 
as  renders  snbmission  to  injnrj^  in  general  the  better  calcu- 
lation. The  secnrity  of  property  in  England  is  owing 
(except  as  regards  open  violence)  to  opinion,  and  the  fear  of 
exposure,  much  more  tliau  to  the  law  and  the  courts  of 
justice, 

Iiulependently  of  all  iiTiperfection  in  the  bnlwarks  which 

'  fiociety  purposely  throwa  round  what  it  recognises  as  jirop- 
erty,  there  are  %^arious  other  modes  in  which  defective  iiisti- 
tntions  impede  the  employment  of  the  productive  resources 
of  a  country  to  the  l)est  advantage.  We  shall  have  occasion 
for  noticing  many  of  these  in  the  progress  of  our  subject. 

rit  is  snflhnentlicre  to  remark,  that  the  efficiency  of  industry 
may  be  expected  to  lie  great,  in  proportion  as  the  frnits  of 
industry  are  insured  to  the  pei-son  exerting  it :  and  that  all 
social  arrangements  are  eondneive  to  useful  exertion,  accord- 
ing as  they  ju'ovide  that  the  reward  of  every  one  for  his 
labonr  shall  be  proportioned  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
benelit  which  it  prodnces.  All  laws  or  neages  which  favour 
one  class  or  sort  of  persons  to  the  disadvantage  of  others ; 
which  chain  up  the  efforts  of  any  part  of  the  commnnity  in 
pnimiit  of  tlieir  own  good,  or  stand  between  tboBe  efforts 
and  their  natural  frnits — ^are  (independently  of  all  other 
grounds  of  condeinnatiun)  violations  of  the  fundamental 
l>rinciples  of  economical  policy;  tending  to  make  the  aggre- 
gate ]rr<(du(*tive  powers  of  the  community  productive  in  a 
less  degree  than  they  would  otherw^ise  be. 


cuxVPTER  vni. 

OF   CO-0?ERATIO>r,   OK   THE    COMBINATION   OF   LABOUIt 

§  1,  In  the  eiuimeration  of  tlic  cireiinit^taiices  wliich 
promote  the  productiveness  of  labour,  we  have  left  one 
untouched,  whiel),  be(nuiso  of  its  iiuptatance,  aud  of  tlie 
laany  topics  of  diseiissiou  wliieh  it  iuvolvetij  refjuircB  to  be 
treated  apart  This  is,  eooperatioo,  or  the  combined  action 
of  numbers.  Of  this  great  aid  to  produetiou,  a  siu;j:le  do- 
partnient,  known  by  the  uauie  of  Division  of  Labtuir,  has 
engaged  a  large  share  of  the  attention  of  poUtieal  eeono* 
mists  ;  most  deservedly  indeed,  but  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
cases  and  excmphtications  of  tlie  same  comprehensive  law- 
Mr.  Waketield  was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  point  out,  that  a 
part  of  the  subject  had,  with  injurious  eflect,  been  mistaken 
for  the  whole ;  that  a  more  fundamental  principle  lies  be- 
neath that  of  the  division  of  labour,  and  compreheiids  it. 

Cociperatiou,  he  observes,*  is  *'  of  two  distinct  kinds : 
fir^t^  such  cor»peration  as  takes  phice  when  several  persona 
help  each  other  in  the  same  employment;  Becondlyi^ch 
cooperation  as  takes  place  when  several  persons  lielp  t^ach 
other  iu  drfferent  eniploymeuts.  These  may  be  termed 
Simple  Cooperation  and  Complex  Cot'iperation* 

*'  Tlie  advantage  of  simple  cooperation  is  illustrated  by 
the  case  of  two  greyhounds  running  together,  which,  it  is 
said,  will  kill  more  hares  than  four  greyhounds  runnmg 
separately.  In  a  vast  number  of  simple  o]>erations  per- 
foiined  by  human  exertion,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  two  men 


*   Note  U)  Wakcfiolir?!  cMlition  of  Adjim  Smith,  vol.  i*  p.  26. 
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working  together  will  do  more  tliaii  fuur,  or  fuiir  times  four 
iiieu,  eaeli  of  wliom  sboultl  wurk  alone.  Ill  the  liftiiii''  of 
heavy  weights,  for  exaiiiplej  in  the  felliyg  of  trees,  in  the 
sawing  of  timber,  iu  the  gathering  of  inucli  hay  or  eoni 
dining  a  shttrt  pmud  of  tine  weather,  in  draining  a  large 
extent  of  land  during  the  short  season  when  such  a  woit 
inny  he  properly  eondueted,  in  the  pulling  uf  ropes  on 
board  ship,  iu  the  rowing  of  large  boats,  in  some  naniiig 
operations,  in  the  erection  of  a  seatfoldiug  for  builduig^  and 
uj  the  breaking  of  stones  for  the  rejndr  of  a  riiad,  so  that  tlie 
whole  of  tlic  road  t^luxU  always  be  kept  in  good  onler :  in 
all  these  simple  operations,  and  tliousands  more,  it  is  abao- 
lutrly  necessary  that  many  persons  should  work  together, 
at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  ]>Iace,  and  in  tlie  same  way. 
Tlie  savages  of  New  Holland  never  help  each  other,  even 
iu  the  most  simple  operations  ;  and  their  eondition  is  hardly 
snperiur,  in  some  respects  it  is  inferior,  to  that  of  the  wild 
aninuils  which  they  now  and  then  catch.  Let  any  one 
iuuigine  that  the  labonrcrs  of  England  should  suddenly 
desist  from  liclping  eacdi  other  in  simple  employments,  and 
he  will  sec  at  once  the  prodigious  advantages  of  simple  co- 
operation. In  a  countless  number  of  euqjhjyuients,  tlie 
produce  of  labor  is,  up  to  a  certain  point,  in  proportion  to 
such  mutual  assistance  ainongst  the  workmen.  This  is  the 
fii-st  step  in  social  improvement."  Tlie  second  is,  wdien 
^*  one  body  of  men  having  combined  their  labor  to  raise 
more  food  than  they  required,  ancitber  body  of  men  are  in- 
duced to  combine  their  labour  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
more  clothes  than  they  requii-e,  and  with  those  smplus 
clothes  buying  the  snr|«lns  food  of  the  other  body  of  labour- 
ers; while,  if  botli  bodies  together  have  produced  more  food 
and  clothes  than  tliey  both  require,  both  bodies  obtain,  by 
means  of  exchange,  a  proper  capital  for  setting  more  labour- 
ers to  work  in  their  respective  occui^atious.'*'  To  simple 
cooperation  is  thus  superadded  what  Mr,  Wakefield  terms 
Com{)lex  CVnqieration.  Tlie  one  is  the  comlnnation  of 
several  labourers  to  iielp  each  other  iif  the  i?iuue  s*^  ^^  t>>^^va.- 
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f /tions  ;   the  other  is  the  eouibinatioTi  of  several  labourers  to 

I V  help  oiiti  another  by  a  divisiuii  of  operations. 

■  Thereis ''an  important  distinction  between  simple  and 

complex  touperatiuii.  Of  the  former,  one  is  always  eon- 
scioue  at  the  time  uf  praeti:?ing  it :  it  i^  obvious  to  tlie  nxist 
ignorant  and  vulgar  eye.  Of  the  hitter,  but  a  very  few  of 
the  vast  numbers  who  practise  it  are  in  any  degree  con- 
scious. The  cause  of  this  distiuL'tion  is  easily  seen.  When 
several  men  are  employed  in  lifting  the  same  weiglitj  or 
pulling  the  same  rope,  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same 
placCj  there  can  be  no  sort  of  doubt  that  they  cooperate 
with  each  other;  the  fact  is  impressed  on  the  mind  by  the 
mere  sense  of  sight ;  hut  when  several  men,  or  bodies  of 
men,  ai*e  employed  at  diUereiit  times  and  places,  and  in  tlif- 
ferent  pursuits,  their  coupcratiun  with  each  other,  though  it 
may  be  quite  as  certain,  is  not  so  readily  perccive'd  as  in  the 
other  case  :  in  order  to  perceive  it,  a  complex  operation  of 
the  mind  is  re<]uired.'^ 
f  In  the  present  state  of  society  the  breeding  and  feeding 
'of  sheep  is  the  occupation  of  one  set  of  jjcople,  dressing  the 

-^  wool  to  prej^are  it  for  the  spinner  is  that  of  another,  spin- 
ning it  into  thread  of  a  third,  weaving  the  thread  into  broad- 
.eloth  of  a  fuurth,  dyeing  the  cloth  of  a  fifth,  making  it  into 
a  coat  of  a  sixths  witlu>ut  counting  the  multitude  of  carriers, 
merchants,  factors,  and  retailers,  put  in  requisition  at  the 
successive  stages  of  this  iiri^gress.  All  these  i)ersons,  ivith- 
out  knowledge  of  one  another  or  ju'evious  understanding, 
ctfuperate  in  the  production  of  the  ultimate  result^  a  coat, 
Ihit  these  are  far  trom  being  all  who  eooperate  in  it ;  for 
each  of  tliese  persons  requires  food,  and  many  other  articles 
(jf  consumption,  and  unless  he  could  have  relied  that  otlier 
people  would  produce  these  for  him,  lie  eouhl  not  have  de- 
voted his  whole  time  to  one  step  in  the  suecession  of  opera- 
tioiis  which  pr<Miuces  one  single  commodity,  a  (*oat,  Every 
person  who  took  ]>ai"V  in  producing  food  or  erecting  houses 
^  is  series  of  producers,  has,  however  unconsciously  on 
t,  combined  his  labour  with  theirs.     It  is  by  a  real, 
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thoiigli  iiiiexpressLM],  eoiicei  t  '*  that  the  hwly  wlio  raise  more 
food  than  they  want,  can  extiliaa^o  with  the  body  who  raise 
I  more  clothes  tliaii  tliey  want;  and  if  the  two  hodies  were 
separated,  either  hy  distance  or  disinclination^ — unless  the 
two  bodies  should  virtually  form  themselves  into  one,  for 
the  common  object  of  raising  enough  food  and  elothes  for 
tlie  whole— they  conld  not  divide  into  two  distinct  parts  the 
whole  operation  of  pi'odiicing  a  sutBeient  quantity  of  food 
and  clothes." 


§  2.  The  influence  exercised  on  produetion  by  tlie  se- 
paration of  employments,  is  more  fundamental  than,  fri»m 
tbi3  mode  in  which  the  subject  is  usually  treated,  a  reader 
might  be  induced  to  suppose.  It  is  not  merely  thiil:  when 
the  production  of  different  things  becomes  the  sole  or  ]>rin- 
cipai  oeenpation  of  different  persons,  a  much  greflter  quan- 
tity of  each  kind  of  article  is  produced.  The  truth  is  much 
beyond  this.  Without  some  separation  of  employments, 
very  few  things  would  be  produced  at  all, 

Sn Impose  a  set  of  persons,  or  a  number  of  families,  all 
emph>yed  precisely  in  the  same  manner  ;  each  family  settled 
on  a  piece  of  its  own  land,  on  which  it  grows  by  its  labour 
the  food  required  for  its  own  suatcmmce,  and  as  there  are 
no  persons  to  buy  any  surplus  produce  where  all  are  pro- 
ducers, each  family  has  to  produce  wnthin  it^self  wliatever 
other  articles  it  coustmics.  In  such  circumstances,  if  the 
soil  was  tolerably  fertile,  and  population  did  not  tread  too 
closely  on  the  heels  of  aubsistenee,  there  would  be,  n<Mh*ultt, 
some  kind  of  domestic  manufactures;  clothing  fi»r  the  family 
tnight  perhaps  be  spun  and  woven  within  it,  by  ttie  labour 
probably  of  the  women  (a  first  step  iti  the  separation  of  enr- 
ployments) ;  and  a  dwelling  of  some  sort  would  be  erected 
and  kept  in  repair  by  their  united  labour.  But  beyond 
simple  food  (precarious,  too,  from  the  variations  of  the 
seasons),  coarse  clothing,  and  very  imperfect  lodging,  it 
would  be  scarcely  possible  that  the  faunly  should  produce 
anything  more.     They  would,  in  genej*al,  require  th^k  >aAj- 
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most  exurtums  to  aectunplisli  so  niiK-lu  Their  |vower  even 
ofextnietiiig  foud  from  the  s^oil  wuiild  he  kept  within  nar- 
row limits  by  the  quality  of  tlieir  tools,  wliieh  would  iieccs- 
sarily  be  of  the  most  wreteiied  desenpHon,  To  do  ulinost 
an}  tiling  in  the  way  of  in'<»diiciiig  fur  themselvetv  artieles  of 
eonveiiiente  or  luxury,  would  require  too  much  tinie,  and, 
iu  mauy  eases,  their  jireseoee  in  a  ditiVreut  plaee.  Very 
t'vw  kinds  of  industry,  therefore,  wuuUl  exibt;  aud  that 
which  did  exist,  nauiely  the  j>roduetion  of  necessaries, 
would  be  extrcniely  inetlieientj  not  solely  from  imperfect 
inildements,  hut  because,  Mhen  the  f^round  and  the  domestic 
industry  fed  by  it  had  been  made  to  supply  the  necossaries 
of  a  single  family  in  tolerable  al)nndance,  tliere  wiudd  be 
little  motiv-e,  while  the  nundjcrs  of  the  family  remained  tlie 
same,  to  make  eitlier  tlie  land  or  the  labour  produce  more. 

But  snyipose  an  event  to  occur,  wbicli  would  amount  to 
a  revolution  in  tbe  circumstances  of  this  little  settlement. 
Suppose  that  a  eompajiy  of  jutifiecrs.  provided  with  tools, 
and  with  food  sufficient  to  mainhiin  tlir^m  for  a  year,  arrive 
in  the  country  and  establish  themselves  in  the  mitlst  of  the 
population.  These  new  settlers  occupy  themselves  in  pro- 
ducing articles  of  use  or  omament  ada]>te<l  to  the  taste  of  a 
simple  peo])le;  and  before  their  food  is  exhausted  theyliave 
produced  these  in  eonsideral>le  quantity,  and  are  ready  to 
exchange  tliem  for  more  icxtd,  The  economical  position  of 
the  landed  popidation  is  now  most  materially  altered. 
They  have  an  oj)portunity  given  them  of  acquiring  comforts 
and  Inxuries,  Things  'which,  wdiile  tliey  depended  solely 
on  their  own  labour,  they  never  could  have  obtained,  be- 
cause t!jey  could  not  have  produeeil,  are  now  accessible  to 
tliem  if  they  can  succeed  iu  producing  an  additional  quan 
tity  of  food  and  nc*ces8aries,  Tliey  are  thus  incited  to  in- 
crease the  productiveness  of  their  industry.  Among  the 
convenieru'cs  for  the  first  time  made  accessible  to  them, 
better  tools  are  probably  one:  and  apart  from  this,  they 
have  a  motive  to  labunr  more  assiilnously,  and  U\  adopt 
contrivances  i\*r  making  tlieir  luboiu^  ujore  eticctual.     By 
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these  means  thej  will  generally  succeed  in  compelling  their 
land  to  produce,  not  only  food  for  themselves,  but  a  surplus 
for  the  new  comers,  whtirewith  to  huy  from  them  the  pro- 
ducts of  their  industry.  The  new  settlers  constitute  %vlmt 
is  called  a  ma?'ket  for  surplus  a^i'icultural  produce :   and 

Ltheir  arrival  ha^  enriched  the  settlement   not  only  liy  the 
janufactured  articles  which  they  produce,  but  by  the  food 

[-which  would  not  have  been  produced  unless  tliey  had  been 

ftliere  to  consume  it* 

There  i^  no  inconsiateuey  between  this  doctrine,  and  the 
proposition  we  before  maintained,  that  a  market  for  com* 
aodities  does  not  constitute  employinent  for  labour.*  The 
labour  of  the  agriculturists  was  already  provided  with  em- 

Iployment ;  they  are  not  indebted  to  the  demand  of  the  new^ 
comers  for  being  able  to  maintain  themselves.  What  that 
land  does  for  them  is,  to  call  tlieir  labour  into  increased 
[>ur  and  efficiency ;  to  stimulate  them,  by  new  motives, 
to  new  exertions.  Neither  do  the  new  comers  owe  their 
naintenance  and  employment  to  the  demand  of  the  agricul- 
turifit^:  with  a  year's  subsistence  in  store,  they  could  have 
settled  side  by  side  with  the  tbrmer  inhabitants,  and  pro- 
lueed  a  similar  scanty  stock  of  food  and  necessaries. 
Nevertheless,  we  see  of  what  supreme  importance  to  the 
iroductiveness  of  the  labour  of  producers,  is  the  existence 
Df  other  producers  within  reach,  emjiloyed  in  a  difterent 
kind  of  industry.  Tiie  power  of  exchanging  the  products 
[>f  one  kind  of  labour  tor  those  of  another,  is  a  condition, 
)ut  for  which,  there  would  almost  always  be  a  smaller 
juantity  of  labour  altogether.  When  a  new  market  is 
opened  for  any  product  of  industry,  and  a  greater  quantity 
Df  the  article  is  consequently  x>roduced,  the  increased  pro- 
Inction  is  not  always  obtained  at  the  expense  of  some  other 
product ;  it  is  often  a  new  creation,  the  result  of  labour 
rhich  wonhl  otherwise  have  remained  unexerted  ;  or  of 

[assistance  rendered  to  labour  by  improvements  or  by  modes 
>f  cooperation  to  which  recourse  would  not  have  been  had 

*  Supra,  pp.  114—124, 
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if  an  inducement  had  not  been  offered  for  raising  a  larger 
produce. 


§  3»  From  these  c^onsiderationg  it  appears  that  a  coun- 
try will  seldom  have  a  productive  agriculture,  unless  it  has 
a  large  town  population,  or  the  only  available  substitute,  a 
large  export  trade  in  agricultural  produce  to  supply  a  popu- 
lation elsewhere.  I  use  tlie  phrase  town  population  for 
shortness,  to  imply  a  population  non-agricultural ;  which 
will  generally  be  collected  in  towns  or  large  villages,  for 
the  sake  of  combination  of  labour.  The  application  of  this 
truth  by  Mr.  Wakefield  to  the  theory  of  colonization^  has 
excited  muck  attention,  and  is  doubtless  destined  to  excite 
much  more.  It  is  one  of  those  great  practical  discoveries,^ 
which,  once  made,  appear  so  obvious  that  the  merit  of  mak- 
ing them  seems  less  than  it  is.  Mr.  Wakefield  was  the  first 
to  point  out  that  the  mode  of  planting  new  settlements,  then 
commonly  practised— setting  down  a  number  of  familiea 
side  by  side,  each  on  its  piece  of  land,  all  employing  them- 
selvei^  in  exactly  the  same  manner, — though  in  favourable 
circumstances  it  may  assure  to  tliose  families  a  rude  abun- 
dance of  mere  necessaries,  can  never  be  other  than  unfavour- 
able to  great  production  or  rapid  growth :  and  his  system 
consists  of  arrangements  for  securing  that  every  colony  shall 
have  from  the  first  a  town  population  bearing  due  propor* 
tion  to  its  agricidtural,  and  that  the  cultivators  of  the  soil 
shall  not  be  so  widely  scattered  as  to  be  deprived  by  dis- 
tance, of  the  benefit  of  that  town  population  as  a  market  for 
their  produce.  The  principle  on  which  the  scheme  is 
founded,  docs  not  depend  on  any  theory  respecting  the 
superior  productiveness  of  land  held  in  large  portions,  and 
cultivated  by  hired  labour.  Supposing  it  true  that  land 
yields  the  greatest  produce  when  divided  into  small  proper- 
ties and  cultivated  by  peasant  proprietors,  a  town  popula- 
tion would  be  just  as  necessary  to  induce  those  proprietors 
to  raise  that  larger  produce :  and  if  they  were  too  far  from 
the  nearest  seat  of  non-agricultural  industry  to  use  it  as  a 
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market  for  disposing  of  their  snrpliiej  and  thereby  supplying 
their  otlier  wants,  neither  that  snrpins  nor  any  equivalent 
for  it  would,  generally  speaking,  be  produced. 

It  is,  ahove  all,  the  deficiency  of  town  population  which 
limits  the  productiveness  of  the  industry  of  a  country  like 
India.  Tlie  agriculture  of  India  is  conducted  entirely  on 
the  systein  of  small  holdings.  There  is,  however,  a  eon- 
Biderable  amount  of  combination  of  labour.  The  village 
institutions  and  customs,  which  are  the  real  framework  of 
Indian  society,  make  provision  for  joint  action  in  the  cases 
in  which  it  is  seen  to  be  necessary  ;  or  w^here  they  fail  to  do 
60,  the  government  (when  tolerably  well  administered)  steps 
in,  and  by  an  outlay  from  the  revenue,  executes  by  com- 
bined labour  the  tanks,  embankmenta,  and  works  of  irriga- 
tion, which  are  indispensable.  The  implements  and  pro- 
cesses of  agriculture  are  however  so  wretched,  that  the 
produce  of  the  soil,  in  spite  of  great  natural  fertility  and 
a  climate  highly  favourable  to  vegetation,  is  miserably 
Bmall:  and  the  land  might  be  made  to  yield  food  in  abun- 
dance for  many  more  than  the  present  number  of  inhabi- 
tants, without  departing  from  the  system  of  small  holdings. 
But  to  this  the  stimulus  is  wanting,  which  a  large  town 
population,  connected  with  the  rural  districts  by  easy  and 
unexpensive  means  of  communication,  ^^'ould  aftord.  That 
town  population,  again,  does  not  grow  up,  because  the  few 
wants  and  unaspiring  spirit  of  the  cultivators  (joined  until 
lately  w^ith  great  insecurity  of  property,  from  military  and 
fiscal  rapacity)  prevent  them  from  attempting  to  become 
consumers  of  town  produce.  In  these  circumstances  the 
best  chance  of  an  early  development  of  the  productive  re- 
sources of  Lidia,  consists  in  the  rapid  growth  of  its  export 
of  agricultural  produce  (cotton,  indigo,  sugar,  coflfee,  &c.) 
to  the  markets  of  Europe.  The  producers  of  these  articles 
I  are  consumers  uf  food  supplied  by  their  fellow-agriculturists 
in  India ;  and  the  market  thus  opened  for  surplus  food  will, 
if  accompanied  by  good  government,  raise  up  by  degrees 
more  extended  wants  and  desires,  directed  either  tow^ards 
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European  oommodities,  or  lo%vards  tilings  which  will  re- 
quire tor  their  production  in  India  a  larger  manutaeturiug 
population. 


§  4.  Thus  far  of  the  separation  of  employments,  a  form 
of  the  cojubination  of  labour  witliout  wliich  there  cannot 
be  the  first  nulunents  of  industrial  civilization*  But  when 
this  separation  is  thoroughly  establislieil ;  %vlien  it  has  be- 
come the  general  practice  for  each  producer  to  supply  many 
others  with  one  commodity,  and  to  be  supplied  by  others 
with  most  of  the  things  which  he  consumes ;  reasons  not 
less  real,  though  less  imperative,  invite  to  a  further  extcn-' 
sion  of  the  same  principle.  It  is  found  that  the  productive 
power  of  labour  is  increased  by  carrying  the  separation  fur* 
ther  and  furtlier ;  Ijy  l>reakiug  down  more  and  more  every 
process  of  industry  into  parts,  so  that  each  labourer  shalh 
confine  himself  to  an  ever  smaller  number  of  simple  opera-/ 
tions.  And  thus,  in  time,  arise  those  remarkable  cases  of  1 
wdiat  is  called  the  division  of  labour,  with  which  all  readers  1 
on  subjects  of  this  nature  are  famih*ar.  Adam  Smith's] 
illustration  from  piu-making,  though  so  well  known,  is  so 
much  to  the  point,  that  I  will  venture  onee  more  to  trans- 
cribe it.  *'The  business  of  making  a  pin  is  divided  into 
about  eighteen  distinct  operations.  One  man  draws  out 
the  wire,  another  straights  it,  a  third  cuts  it,  a  fourth  points 
it,  a  fifth  grinds  it  at  the  top  for  receiving  the  head;  to 
make  the  head  requires  two  or  three  distinct  operations; 
to  put  it  on,  is  a  peculiar  business ;  to  w'hiten  the  pins  is 
another ;  it  is  even  a  trade  by*  itself  to  put  them  into  the 

jmper I  have  seen  a  small  manufactory  where 

ten  men  only  were  employed,  and  where  some  of  them, 
consequently,  performed  two  or  three  distinct  operations. 
But  though  they  were  very  poor,  and  therefore  but  indiffer- 
ently accommodated  with  the  necessary  machinery,  they 
eould,  when  they  exerted  themselves,  make  among  them 
about  twelve  pounds  of  pins  in  a  day.  There  are  in  a 
pound  upwards  of  four  thousand  pins  of  a  middling  size. 
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Those  ton  personSj  tliereforej  oould  make  among  them  up- 
wards of  ibrty-eiglit  thousand  pins  in  a  day.  Each  person, 
itlierefore,  making  a  tenth  part  of  forty-eight  thousand  pins, 
!  might  be  considered  as  making  fuur  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred pins  in  a  day.  But  if  they  had  all  wrought  separ- 
ately and  independently,  and  without  any  of  them  having 
been  edncated  to  this  pecaliar  business,  they  certainly 
eould  not  each  of  them  have  made  twenty,  perhaps  Dot  one 
pin  in  a  day, 

M-  Say  furnishes  a  still  stronger  example  uf  the  effects . 
of  diviiiiioo  of  labour — from  a  not  very  important  brancli  of 
industry  certainly,  the  manufacture  of  playing  cards.  ''  It 
is  said  by  those  engaged  in  ttie  business,  that  each  card, 
that  is,  a  piece  of  pasteboard  of  the  size  of  the  hand,  before 
being  ready  for  sale,  does  not  undergo  fewer  than  seventy 
operations,*  every  one  of  whicli  miglit  be  the  occupation  of 
a  distinct  class  of  workmen.  And  if  there  are  not  seventy 
classes  of  work-people  in  eacli  card  manufactory,  it  is  l)e- 
cause  the  division  of  labour  is  not  carried  so  far  as  it  might 
be;  because  the  same  workman  is  charged  witli  two,  three, 


♦  **  Ce  lie  gout  point,  lejs  tnetnea  ouvriers  qui  preparent  le  papier  doiit  on  fnifc 
lea  cartes,  ni  lea  eDuleyi-is  tlont  on  les  empreint ;  et  en  ne  fesAni  attentitm  qn'aa 
seul  empkii  de  cee  ruati^res^  noua  trouverong  ip'nn  jen  de  cai'tes  est  le  rt^ultiit 
de  plusienrs  op^mtiona  dont  chiicniie  oeciipe  une  Keiie  distincte  d^oiivriei-s  et 
d'ouvriere^  ipii  s'appliquent  toujours  k  la  meme  operation-  Ct»  sont  dt?s  per- 
soonea  diiferentea,  et  tonjoura  lea  mtinieti,  qui  epluch^'nt  les  Ixmehons  et  grog- 
fieurs  qui  se  trouvent  dans  le  papier  et  iiuiraieiit  t\  Pej^alit^  d'epaisseur ;  lea 
memes  qui  <?ollent  eniieml>k»  lea  in>h  feuilles  de  papier  dont  se  irorupoae  le  car- 
ton et  qui  le  iiiettent  tn  presse;  lea  raemcs  tpii  imprinient  en  noir  le  des^in  des 
figures;  dVuttes  ouvriers  im|>riuieiit  lea  coideurs  dv&  mcmes  figures;  d'flutrea 
font  st'cher  an  r6eh«ud  let^  cartons  mm  fois  fju'ils  sont  inipriine^;  d'autrea  s'oecu- 
pent  de  lea  lisser  dessus  et  desHous.  (Test  utie  oecnpatiua  partieult^re  qui  de  les 
eon  per  d'egale  dimensiioii ;  e*en  est  une  autre  de  les  assend>ler  ^wur  en  former 
iits  jetix  ;  une  autre  eneore  d'inipriiner  les  enveloppes  des  jeux,  ct  une  autre 
encore  de  lee  erivelopper  ;  aana  eompter  lea  fouctiona  dea  per.^)nnes  clmrgcea  des 
ventea  et  des  acliats,  de  payer  les  ouvriers  et  cle  tetiir  leg  eentyr€a."^SAV^,  Coun 
d'Ecofiojnie  Potitiifnt'  Ptattt^tie^  vol.  i.  p.  340. 

It  ia  a  remarkfthle  proof  of  the  economy  of  Inbour  occasioned  by  this  Tninute 
division  of  occupations,  that  an  article,  the  production  of  which  la  the  result  of 
such  u  inidtitude  of  manual  operations,  can  he  sold  for  a  trifling  sum. 
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or  foar  distinct  operations,  Tlie  influence  of  this  distri- 
bution of  employments  is  immense.  I  have  seen  a  card 
mannlactorj  where  thirty  workmen  produced  daily  fifteen 
thousand  five  hundred  cards,  being  above  five  hundred 
cards  for  each  labourer;  and  it  maybe  presumed  that  if 
each  of  these  workmen  were  obliged  to  perform  all  the 
ofjerations  himself,  even  supposing  him  a  practised  hand, 
he  would  not  perhaps  complete  two  cards  in  a  day :  and 
the  thirty  workmen,  instead  of  fifteen  thousand  five  hundred 
cards*  would  make  only  sixty." 

In  watchmaking,  as  Mr.  Babbage  observes,  ''it  was 
stated  in  evidence  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  there  are  a  hundred  and  two  distinct 
branches  of  this  art,  to  each  of  which  a  boy  may  be  put 
apprentice;  and  that  he  only  learns  his  master's  depart- 
ment,  and  is  unable,  after  his  apprenticeship  has  expired, 
without  subsecjuent  instniction,  to  work  at  any  other 
branch.  Tlie  watch*tinisher,  whose  business  it  is  to  put 
together  the  scattered  parts,  is  the  only  one,  out  of  the 
hundred  and  two  persons,  wlio  can  work  in  any  other 
department  than  his  own."* 

§  5.  The  causes  of  the  increased  efficiency  given  to 
labour  by  the  division  of  employments  are  some  of  them 
too  familiar  to  require  specification ;  but  it  is  worth  while 
to  attempt  a  complete  enumeration  of  them.  By  Adam 
Smith  they  are  reduced  to  three.  ^'  First,  the  increase  of 
dexterity  in  every  particular  workman ;  secondly,  the  sav- 
ing of  the  time  which  is  commonly  lost  in  passing  from  one 
species  of  work  to  another;  and  lastly,  the  invention  of  a 
great  number  of  machines  which  facilitate  and  abridge 
labour,  and  enable  one  man  to  do  the  work  of  many," 

Of  tliese,  tlie  increase  of  dexterity  of  the  individual 
workman  is  the  most  obvious  and  universal.  It  does  not 
follow  that  because  a  thing  has  been  done  oftener  it  will  be 


*  Me<mom^  of  Machinery  and  Manufacture^^  3rd  Edition,  p,  201. 
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done  better.  Tiiat  depends  on  the  intelligence  of  the  work- 
man, and  on  t!ie  degree  in  which  his  mind  works  along 
with  his  liands.  But  it  will  be  done  more  easily.  The 
organs  themselves  aequire  greater  power :  the  mnseles  em- 
ployed grow  stronger  bj  frequent  exercise,  the  sinews  more 
pliant,  and  the  mental  powers  more  effieientj  and  less  sensi- 
ble of  fatigne.  What  can  be  done  easily  has  at  lea^t  a 
better  chance  of  being  done  well,  and  is  sure  to  be  done 
more  expeditionslj.  What  was  at  first  done  slowly  comes 
to  be  done  quickly ;  what  was  at  first  done  slowly  with  ae- 
cnraey  is  at  last  done  (juiekly  with  equal  aecnracy.  This 
is  as  true  of  mental  operations  as  of  bodily.  Even  a  child, 
after  nuieh  practice,  siniis  np  a  column  of  figures  with  a 
rapidity  which  resembles  intuition.  The  act  of  speaking 
any  language,  of  reading  fluently,  of  playing  music  at  sight, 
are  cases  as  remarkable  as  they  are  familiar.  Among 
bodily  acts,  dancing,  gymnastic  exercises,  ease  and  bril* 
liamjy  of  execntion  on  a  musical  instniment,  are  examples 
of  the  rapidity  and  facility  acquired  by  repetition.  In  sim- 
pler maniml  operations  the  efleet  is  of  course  still  sooner 
prodneed.  '^The  rapidity,"  Adam  Smith  observes,  *' with 
which  some  of  the  operations  of  certain  manufactures  are 
performed,  exceeds  what  the  human  hand  could,  by  those 
who  had  never  seen  them,  be  supposed  capable  of  acquir- 
ing."* This  skill  is,  naturally,  attained  after  shorter  prac- 
tice, in  proportion  as  the  division  of  labour  is  more  minute; 
and  will  not  be  attained  in  the  same  degree  at  all,  if  the 


*  **  In  aatroiiomieal  observations,  the  senaea  of  the  operator  are  rendered  so 
acute  bj  habit^  thsit  he  eaii  esttiniftte  dilferenees  of  time  to  tht*  tenth  of  a  set-ond ; 
and  adjust  his  measuring  instrument  to  gratjuatitins  of  wbieh  t5  ve  thousaiici  occupy 
only  an  inch,  n  ia  the  same  throujj;hout  the  commonest  proee^iies  of  manufue- 
ture.  A  child  who  foiiteu^  on  the  heads  of  pina  will  repeat  an  operntiou  ix»t|uir- 
ing  eeveral  distinct  motions  of  the  muscles  one  hundred  timetj  a  minute  for  sev- 
eral suecesaive  hours.  In  a  recent  Manchester  paper  it  wai*  stated  that  a  peculiar 
sort  of  twiat  or  '  gimp,'  which  cost  three  shillings  making  when  fii^  introduced, 
was  now  mannfactured  for  one  penny  ;  and  this  not,  as  usually,  by  the  inventioti 
of  a  new  machine,  but  sokly  through  the  increased  dexteiity  of  the  workman.^* 
^Edinhurgh  Review  for  January,  184^,  p.  81. 
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workman  has  a  greater  variety  of  operations  to  execute 
titan  allows  of  a  sufficiently  frequent  repetition  of  each. 
The  advantage  is  not  eoutined  to  the  greater  efficiency  ulti- 
matelv  attained,  but  include^  ale4>  tlie  diminished  loss  of 
time,  and  waste  of  material,  in  learning  the  art.  "  A  cer- 
tain qaantity  of  material,"  says  Mr,  Babbage,*  **  will  in  all 
cases  be  consumed  nnprofitably,  or  spoiled,  by  every  person 
who  learns  an  art ;  and  as  he  applies  himself  to  each  new 
process,  he  will  waste  some  of  the  raw  material,  or  of  the 
partly  mannfactnred  commodity.  Bnt  if  each  man  conunit 
this  waste  in  actiniring  successively  every  process,  the  quan- 
tity of  waste  will  be  much  greater  than  if  each  pei*son  eon- 
tine  his  attention  to  one  process/'  And  in  general  each 
will  be  niucii  sooner  qualitied  to  execute  his  one  process,  if 
he  be  not  distracted  while  learning  it,  by  the  necessity  of 
learning  others. 

The  second  advantage  enumerated  by  Adam  Smith  as 
arising  tVoui  the  division  of  la  hour,  is  one  on  which  I  can- . 
not  help  tliinking  that  more  stress  is  laid  by  him  and  others 
than  it  deserves.  To  do  full  justice  to  his  opinion,  I  wilt 
quote  his  own  exptosirion  of  it,  *'The  advantage  which  is 
gained  by  saving  the  time  commonly  lost  in  passing  from 
one  5<3rt  of  work  to  another,  is  inueh  greater  than  we  sliould 
at  first  view  be  apt  to  imagine  it.  It  is  impossible  to  pass 
very  quickly  from  one  kind  of  work  to  another,  that  is  car- 
ried on  in  a  different  place,  and  with  quite  different  tools. 
^^  country  weaver,  who  cultivates  a  small  farm,  nmst  lose 
good  deal  of  time  in  passing  from  his  loom  to  the  field, 
and  from  the  tield  to  bis  loom.  When  the  two  trades  can 
be  carried  on  in  the  same  workhouse,  the  loss  of  time  is  no 
doubt  much  less.  It  is  even  in  this  case,  liowever,  very 
considerable.  A  man  commonly  sanntei-s  a  little  in  turuing 
his  hand  from  one  sort  of  employment  to  another.  When 
he  first  bc'^irjs  the  new  work,  he  is  seldom  verv  keen  and 
hearty ;  his  mind,  as  they  say,  does  not  go  to  it,  and  for 
some  time  he  rather  trifles  than  applies  to  good  puqiose. 
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Tlie  habit  of  sainiteriiig  aocl  of  indolent  earele^e  application, 
wliicli  is  natiiral]y,  or  rather  necessaiily  acquired  by  every 
eoinitry  workman  who  is  obliged  to  change  his  work  and 
his  tools  every  half  liour,  and  to  apply  his  liand  in  twenty 
dili'erent  ways  almost  every  day  of  lii^  life,  renders  him 
almost  always  slothful  and  lazy,  and  incapable  of  any  vig- 
orous application  even  on  the  most  pressing  occasions.'^ 
Tliis  is  surely  a  moBt  exaggerated  description  of  the  inetfi- 
oieney  of  country  laboiu',  where  it  has  any  adequate  motive 
to  exertion.  Few  workmen  change  their  work  and  their 
tools  ofteuer  than  a  garde!>er;  h  he  usually  incapable  of 
vigorous  application  ?  Many  of  the  higher  description  of 
artisans  have  to  perform  a  great  innltiidicity  of  operations 
with  a  variety  of  tools.  They  do  not  execute  each  of  these 
with  the  rapidity  with  wliich  a  factory  workman  peifornis 
his  single  opei'ation ;  but  they  are,  except  in  a  merely 
manual  sense,  more  skilful  labourers,  and  in  all  senses 
whatever  more  energetic. 

Mr.  Eabhage,  followmg  in  the  track  of  Adam  Smith, 
says,  '*  When  the  hnnnni  hand,  or  the  human  head,  has 
been  for  some  time  occupied  in  any  kind  of  work,  it  cannot 
instantly  change  its  employnient  with  fidl  eiicct.  The 
muscles  of  the  limbs  employed  hiive  acquired  a  flexilnlity 
during  their  exertion,  and  those  ]iot  in  action  a  stiffness 
during  rest,  which  renders  ever}^  change  slow  and  unequal 
in  the  commenceinent.  Long  habit  also  produces  in  the 
muscles  exercised  a  capacity  for  enduring  fatigue  to  a  much 
greater  degree  than  they  could  BUp]K>rt  under  otlier  circum- 
stances. A  similar  result  seems  to  take  jilace  in  any  change 
of  mental  exertion;  the  attention  bestowed  on  the  new  sub- 
ject not  being  so  perfect  at  fir?t  as  it  becomes  after  some 
exercise.  The  em|iloyment  ni'  different  tools  in  the  succes- 
sive processes,  is  anotiier  cause  of  the  loss  of  time  in  chang- 
ing from  one  operation  to  another.  If  these  tools  are  sim- 
ple, and  the  change  is  not  frequent,  tlie  loss  of  time  is  not 
considerable ;  but  in  many  processes  of  the  arts,  the  tools 
are  of  great  delicacy,  requiring  accurate  adjustment  every 
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tinie  thev  are  used ;  and  in  many  cases,  the  time  employed 
in  adjusting  bears  a  large  proportion  to  that  employed  in 
UAiug  the  tooL  Tlie  sliding-rest,  the  dividing  and  the  drill- 
ing engine  are  of  this  kind :  and  hence,  in  manufactories 
of  sufficient  extent,  it  is  found  to  be  good  economy  to  keep 
one  machine  constantly  employed  in  one  kind  of  work :  one 
lathe,  for  example,  having  a  screw  motion  to  its  sliding-rest 
along  the  whole  length  of  its  bed,  is  kept  constantly  making 
cylinders ;  another,  having  a  motion  for  equalizing  the  ve-  N^ 
locity  of  the  work  at  the  point  at  which  it  paj^es  the  tool,  is 
kept  for  facing  surfaces;  whilst  a  tliii*d  is  constantly  em- 
ployed in  cutting  wheels." 

1  am  very  far  from  implying  that  these  different  consid- 
erations are  of  no  weight ;  but  I  think  there  are  counter- 
considerations  which  are  overlooked.  If  one  kind  of  mus- 
cular or  mental  labour  is  different  from  another,  for  tliat 
very  reason  it  is  to  some  extent  a  rest  from  that  otlier;  and 
if  the  greatest  vigour  is  not  at  once  obtained  in  tlie  second 
occupation,  neither  could  the  first  have  been  indefinitely 
prolonged  without  some  relaxation  of  energy.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  common  experience  that  a  change  of  occupation  will 
often  afford  relief  where  complete  repose  would  otherwise 
be  necessary,  and  that  a  person  can  work  many  more  hours 
witlirnit  fatigue  at  a  succession  of  ocenpations,  tlum  if  con- 
fined during  the  whole  time  to  one.  Different  occupations 
employ  different  muscles,  or  different  energies  of  the  niind, 
ftoirie  of  wliieh  rest  and  are  refreshed  while  others  work. 
Bodily  labour  if  self  rests  from  mental,  and  conversely.  The 
variety  itself  has  an  invigorating  effect  on  what,  for  want 
of  a  more  philosophical  appellation,  we  must  term  the  ani- 
mal sjiirits;  so  important  to  the  efficiency  of  all  work  not 
tiicclianical,  and  not  unimportant  even  to  that.  Tlie  com- 
parative weight  due  to  these  considerations  is  different  with 
di  fie  rent  individuals ;  some  are  more  fitted  than  others  for 
persistency  in  one  occupation,  and  less  fit  for  change ;  they 
require  lon«:er  to  get  the  steam  up  (to  use  a  metaphor  now 
common) ;  the  irksomeness  of  setting  to  work  lasts  longer, 
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and  it  requires  more  time  to  bring  their  faculties  into  full 
play,  and  therefore  wlien  this  is  once  done,  thej  do  not  like 
to  leave  otf^  but  go  oil  loug  without  intermission,  even  to 
the  injury  of  tlieir  health.  Temperament  has  something  to 
do  with  these  differences.  There  are  people  wliose  faculties 
seem  by  nature  to  come  slowly  into  action,  and  to  accom- 
plish little  until  they  have  been  a  long  time  employed. 
Others,  again,  get  into  action  I'apidly,  but  cannot,  without 
exhaustion,  continue  long.  In  this,  however,  as  in  most 
other  thingSj  though  natural  differences  are  something, 
habit  is  much  more.  The  habit  of  passing  rapidly  from  one 
occupation  to  another  may  be  acquired,  like  otlier  habits, 
by  early  cuUivation  ;  and  when  it  is  acquired,  there  is  none 
of  the  sauntering  which  Adam  Smith  speaks  of,  after  eaeli 
change ;  no  want  of  energy  and  interest,  but  the  workman 
comes  to  each  part  of  las  occupation  with  a  freshness  and  a 
spirit  which  he  does  not  retain  if  he  persists  in  any  one  part 
(unless  in  ease  of  unusual  excitement)  beyond  the  length  of 
tyne  to  which  he  is  accustomed.  Women  are  usually  (at 
least  in  theif  present  social  circumstances)  of  far  greater 
versatility  tiian  men ;  and  the  present  topic  is  an  instance 
among  multitudes,  how  little  the  ideas  and  experience  of 
women  have  yet  conntefl  for,  in  fijrming  the  opinions  of 
mankind.  There  are  few  women  who  would  not  reject  the 
idea  that  work  is  made  vigorous  by  being  protracted,  and 
is  inetficient  for  some  time  after  changing  to  a  new  thing. 
Even  in  this  ease,  habit,  I  believe,  much  more  than  nature, 
is  the  cause  of  the  difference.  The  occupations  of  nine  out 
of  every  ten  men  are  special,  those  of  nine  out  of  every  ten 
w^oinen  general,  embracing  a  multitude  of  tletails,  each  of 
"vvhich  requires  very  little  time.  Women  are  in  the  constant 
practice  of  passing  quickly  from  one  manual,  and  still  more 
from  one  mental  operation  to  another,  which  therefore  rarely 
<;osts  them  either  effort  or  loss  of  time,  while  a  man's  occu- 
pation generally  consists  in  working  steadily  for  a  long  time 
at  one  thing,  or  one  very  limited  class  of  things.  But  the 
situations   are   sometimes    reversed,    and   w^ith    them    the 
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characters.  Women  are.  not  Ibiiiid  less  elEcient  tliaii  iiieii 
for  the  uiiilbrtoitj  of  factory  work,  or  they  would  not  so 
generally  be  euiployed  for  it;  and  a  man  who  lias  cultivated 
the  habit  of  ttirniiig  hijs  band  tu  many  things,  far  from  being 
tbti  slothful  and  lazy  person  de^cnbed  by  Adam  Smith,  m 
usually  remarkably  lively  and  active.  It  i&  true,  however, 
that  change  of  occupation  may  be  too  frequent  even  f(^r  the 
most  versatile.  Incessant  variety  is  even  more  fatiguhig 
than  perpetual  sameness. 

Tlie  tliird  advantage  attributed  by  Adam  Smith  to  the 
division  of  labour,  is,  tu  a  certain  extent,  real.  Inventions 
tending  to  save  labour  in  a  particular  operation j  are  more 
likely  to  occur  to  any  one  hi  proportion  as  his  thoughts  are 
intensely  directed  to  that  occupation,  and  continually  em- 
ployed upon  it.  A  person  is  not  so  likely  to  make  practical 
improvements  in  one  department  of  things,  whose  attentiun 
is  very  much  diverted  to  others.  But,  in  this,  much  more 
depends  on  general  intelligence  and  habitual  activity  of 
mind,  than  on  exchisiveness  of  occupation  ;  and  if  that  ex- 
clusiveness  is  carried  to  a  degree  unfavourable  to  tlie  culti- 
vation of  intelHgence,  there  will  be  more  lost  in  this  kind 
of  advantage,  than  gained.  We  may  add,  that  whatever 
may  be  the  cause  of  making  inventiouB,  when  tliey  are  once 
made,  the  increased  efficiency  of  labour  is  owing  to  the  in- 
vention itself,  and  not  to  the  division  of  labour. 

TIjc  greatest  advantage  (next  to  the  dextenty  of  the 
workmen)  derived  from  tlie  nnnute  division  of  hibonr  which 
takes  place  in  modem  nninufacturing  industry,  is  one  not 
meiUioned  by  Adam  Snnth,  but  lo  wliich  attention  has  been 
rlrawu  by  Mr.  Babbage ;  the  more  economical  distribution 
of  labour,  by  classing  the  work-people  according  to  their 
capacity.  DiHerent  parts  of  the  same  series  of  operations 
refjuire  um^qual  degrees  of  skill  and  bodily  strength  ;  and 
tliose  who  have  skill  enough  for  the  most  difficult,  or  strength 
enough  for  the  hardest  parts  of  the  labour,  are  made  unich 
more  useful  by  being  employed  solely  in  them  ;  the  opera- 
tions which  everybody  is  capable  of,  being  left  to  those  who 
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are  fit  for  no  others.  Production  is  most  efficient  wlien  the 
precifae  quantity  of  skill  and  strenufth,  wliieh  is  required  for 
each  part  of  the  proceaa,  is  etii ployed  in  it,  and  no  more. 
The  operation  of  ]>in-malving:  requires,  it  seems,  in  its  dif- 
ferent parts,  siieh  ditfereiit  degrees  of  skill,  that  the  wages 
earned  by  the  persons  employed  vary  trom  fourpence  Iiall- 
penny  a  day  to  six  shillings;  and  if  the  workman  who  is 
paid  at  tliat  highest  rate  had  to  perform  the  whole  process, 
he  would  he  working  a  part  of  his  time  with  a  waste  per 
day  equivalent  to  the  ditference  between  six  Bhilliags  and 
four]>ence  haltpenny.  Without  reference  to  the  loss  sus- 
tained in  quantity  of  work  done,  and  supposing  even  that 
he  could  make  a  pound  of  pins  in  the  same  time  in  which 
ten  workmen  eonihinin^  their  labour  can  make  ten  pounds, 
Mr,  Babbage  eoinputes  that  tliey  would  cost,  in  making, 
three  times  and  three-quarters  as  much  as  they  now^  do  by 
means  of  the  division  of  labour.  In  needle-making,  he 
Adds,  the  difference  would  be  still  greater,  for  in  that,  the 
scale  of  remuneration  for  different  parts  of  the  process  varies 
from  sixpence  to  twenty  shillings  a  day.    ^ 

To  the  advantage  wliieh  consists  in  extracting  the  great- 
est possible  amount  of  utility  from  skill,  may  be  added  the 
analogous  one,  of  extracting  the  utmost  possible  utility  from 
tools.  "  If  any  man,"''  says  an  able  writer,^  *'  had  ail  the 
tools  which  many  different  occupations  require,  at  least 
tliree-fourths  of  them  would  constantly  be  idle  and  useless. 
It  w^ere  clearly  then  better,  %vere  any  society  to  exist  where 
eacli  man  had  all  these  tools,  and  alternately  carried  on 
each  of  these  occupations,  that  the  members  of  it  should,  if 
possible,  divide  them  amongst  them,  each  restricting  him' 
self  to  some  particular  employment.  The  advantages  uf 
the  change  to  the  whole  community,  and  therefore  to  every 
individual  in  it,  are  great.  In  the  first  place,  the  various 
implements,  being  in  constant  emj^loymcnt,  yiehi  a  better 
return  for  wdnit  hafi  been  laid  out  in  procuring  them.     In 

*  Statement  of  notne  fTew  Principled  on  the  ttui^fct  of  Political  Economy ^  bj 
John  Rae  (Boston,  U.  S.),  p,  1$4. 
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consequence  their  owners  can  afford  to  have  them  of  better 
quality  and  more  complete  eonetriietion.  The  result  of  both 
events  is,  that  a  larger  provision  is  made  for  the  future 
wants  of  the  whole  society." 

§  6.  The  division  of  labour,  as  all  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject have  remarked,  is  limited  by  the  extent  of  the  market* 
If,  by  the  geparation  of  pin-making  into  ten  distinct  employ- 
ments, forty-eight  thousand  pins  can  be  made  in  a  day,  this 
seimratioo  will  only  be  advisable  if  the  number  of  accessible 
consumers  is  such  as  to  require,  every  day,  something  like 
forty-eight  thousand  pins.  If  there  is  only  a  demand  for 
twenty 'four  thousand,  the  division  of  labour  can  only  be 
advantageously  carried  to  the  extent  wliicli  will  every  day 
produce  that  smaller  number.  This,  therefore,  is  a  further 
mode  in  which  an  accession  of  demand  for  a  commodity 
tends  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  labour  employed  in 
its  production.  The  extent  of  the  market  may  be  limited 
by  several  causes :  too  small  a  population  ;  the  populatioii 
too  scattered  and  distant  to  be  easily  accessible  ;  deficiency) 
of  roads  and  water  carriage  ;  or,  finally,  the  population  too 
poor,  that  is,  their  collective  labour  too  little  eftective,  to 
admit  of  their  being  large  consumers.  Indolence,  want  of 
skill,  and  want  of  combination  of  labour,  among  those  wha 
would  otherwise  be  buyers  of  a  commodity,  limit,  therefore, 
the  practicable  amount  of  combination  of  labour  among  it& 
producers.  In  an  early  stage  of  eiviUzation,  when  the  de* 
mand  of  any  particular  locality  was  necessarily  smally 
industry  only  flourished  among  those  who  by  their  com- 
mand of  the  sea-coast  or  of  a  navigable  river,  could  have 
the*  whole  world,  or  all  that  part  of  it  which  lay  on  coasts^ 
or  navigable  rivers,  as  a  market  for  their  productions,  Tlie 
increase  of  the  general  riches  of  the  world,  when  accom* 
panied  with  freedom  of  commercial  intercourse,  improve- 
ments in  navigation,  and  inland  communication  by  roads,, 
canals,  or  railways,  tends  to  give  increased  producti\^eness 
to  the  labour  of  every  nation  in  particular,  by  enabling  each 
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locality  to  eupplj  with  its  special  products  60  much  larger 
ft  market,  that  a  great  extension  of  the  division  of  lahour  in 
their  production  is  an  ordinary  consequence. 

Tlie  divi&ion  of  labour  is  also  limited,  in  many  cases,  by 
the  nature  of  the  employment.  Agriculture,  for  example, 
is  not  susceptible  of  so  great  a  division  of  c»ecupations  as 
many  branches  of  manutactures,  because  its  diflerent  opera- 
tions? cannot  possibly  be  simultaneous.  One  man  cannot  be 
always  ploughing,  another  sowing,  and  another  reaping. 
A  workman  who  only  practised  one  agricultural  operation 
would  be  idle  eleven  months  of  the  year.  The  same  person 
may  perform  them  all  in  succeseiouj  and  have,  in  almost 
every  climate,  a  considerable  ainount  of  unoccupied  time. 
To  execute  a  great  agricultural  improvement,  it  is  often 
necessary  that  many  labourers  should  work  together ;  but 
in  general,  except  the  few  whose  business  is  superinten- 
dence, they  all  woi'k  in  the  same  manner.  A  canal  or  a 
railway  embankment  caimot  be  made  without  a  combina- 
tion of  many  labourers  ;  but  they  are  all  excavators,  except 
the  engineer  and  a  few  clerks. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


OF  PRODUCTION   ON  A   LARGE,  AND   PRODUCTION  ON   A 
SMALL  SCALE. 


§  1.  From  the  importance  of  combination  of  labour,  it 
18  an  obvious  conclusion,  that  there  are  many  cases  in  which 
production  is  made  much  more  eflFective  hj  being  conducted 
on  a  large  scale.  Whenever  it  is  essential  to  the  greatest 
efficiency  of  labour  that  many  labourers  should  combine, 
even  though  only  in  the  way  of  Simple  Co-operation,  the 
scale  of  the  enterprise  must  be  such  as  to  bidng  many 
labot^rers  together,  and  the  eajutnl  nnist  be  large  enough  to 
maintain  them.  Still  more  needful  is  this  when  the  nature 
of  the  employment  allows,  and  the  extent  of  the  possilde 
market  encourages,  a  considerable  division  of  labour.  The 
larger  the  enterprise,  the  fartlier  the  division  of  labour  may 
be  carried.  This  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  large 
manufactories.  Even  when  no  additional  subdivision  of  tlie 
work  would  follow  an  enlargement  of  the  operations,  there 
^v\\]  be  good  economy  in  enlarging  them  to  the  point  at 
which  every  person  to  whom  it  is  convenient  to  assign  a 
spec^ial  occupation,  w^ill  have  full  employment  in  that  occu- 
pation.   This  point  is  well  illustrated  by  Mr.  Babbage.'*^ 

"  If  machines  be  kept  working  through  the  twenty-four 
hours,"  (which  is  evidently  the  only  economical  mode  of 
employing  them,)  "  it  is  necessary  that  some  person  shall 
attend  to  admit  the  workmen  at  the  time  they  relieve  each 
other ;  and  whether  the  porter  or  other  servant  so  employed 

*  Page  214  et  aeqq. 
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admit  one  person  or  twenty,  his  rest  will  be  equally  dis- 
turbed. It  will  also  be  necessary  oecasioually  to  adjiisit  or 
repair  tbe  niaehine ;  and  tliis  can  be  done  mueli  better  by  a 
workman  aeeu3tome<l  to  niaeliine-niakiiig,  tban  by  tbe  per- 
son who  uses  it.  Now,  since  tbe  *>ood  pLTlbrioance  and  tbe 
duration  of  raacbinea  depend,  to  a  very  great  extent,  upon 
correcting  every  shake  or  impertectiun  in  tbeir  parts  as  suou 
as  they  appear,  the  prompt  attention  of  a  workman  resident 
on  tbe  spot  will  considerably  reduce  the  expenditure  arising 
from  tlie  wear  and  tear  of  the  machinery.  But  in  tbe  case 
of  a  single  lace-frame,  or  a  single  loom,  this  wuuld  be  too 
expensive  a  plan*  Uere  then  arises  another  circumstance 
wbicb  tends  to  enlarge  tbe  extent  of  a  factory.  It  ought  to 
<*onsist  of  such  a  number  of  inacbines  as  shall  occupy  tlie 
whole  time  of  one  workman  in  keeping  them  in  order :  if 
extend L'd  beyond  that  number,  tbe  same  principle  of  econ- 
omy woukl  point  out  tlie  necessity  of  doubling  ur  tripling 
tbe  number  of  mainlines,  in  order  to  employ  the  whole  time 
of  two  or  three  skilful  workmen. 

'^  When  one  portion  of  the  workmen's  labour  consists  in 
the  exertion  of  mere  physical  force,  as  in  weaving,  and  in 
many  similar  arts,  it  will  soon  occur  to  the  nianufacrnrer, 
that  if  that  part  were  executed  by  a  steam-engine,  the  same 
man  might,  in  the  ease  of  wx»aving,  attend  to  two  or  more 
looms  at  once :  and,  smce  we  already  suppose  that  one  or 
more  operative  engineers  have  been  employed,  the  number 
of  looms  may  bo  so  arranged  that  their  time  sliall  be  fully 
occupied  in  keeping  tiie  steam-engine  and  tlie  loums  in 
order. 

^^  Purauing  the  same  principles,  tlie  manufactory  be- 
comes gradually  so  eidarged,  tliat  tlie  expense  of  lighting 
during  tbe  night  amounts  to  a  considerable  sum  :  and  as 
there  are  already  attached  to  the  establishment  persons  who 
are  up  all  niglit,  and  can  therefore  constantly  attend  to  it, 
and  also  engiTieers  to  make  and  keep  in  repair  any  macbi- 
nery,  the  addition  of  an  apparatus  for  making  gas  to  light 
tbe  factory  leads  to  a  new  extension,  at  the  same  time  that 
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it  t'oiitributes,  by  diniiiiisbing  the  expense  of  ligbtieg,  and 
tbe  ri&k  tif  aceideiita  from  tire,  to  redune  tbe  cost  i^f  iiianu- 
facturiiig. 

*'  Long  before  a  factory  has  reached  this  extcTit,  it  will 
Lave  been  found  necessary  to  cBtablisli  an  accountant's 
department,  with  clerks  to  pay  tlie  workmen,  and  to  see 
that  tliey  arrive  at  their  stated  times  ;  and  this  departineiit 
must  be  in  communication  with  the  agents  wlio  purchase 
the  raw  produce,  and  with  those  who  sell  the  manufactured 
article,"  It  will  cost  these  clerks  and  accountants  little 
more  time  and  trouble  to  pay  a  hirge  number  of  w^orkmen 
than  a  small  number  ;  to  clieck  the  accounts  of  large  trans- 
actions, than  of  small.  If  the  business  doubled  itself,  it 
would  probably  be  necessary  to  increase,  but  certainly  not 
to  double,  the  number  either  of  accountants,  or  of  buying 
and  selling  agents .  Every  increase  of  business  would 
enable  the  whole  to  be  carried  on  with  a  proportionally 
smaller  amount  of  hibour* 

As  a  general  rule,  tlie  expenses  of  a  business  do  not 
increase  by  any  means  proportionally  to  the  quantity  of  busi- 
ness. Let  us  take  as  an  example,  a  set  of  operations  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  see  carried  on  by  one  great  estaldish- 
ment,  that  of  the  Poet  Office.  Suppose  that  the  business, 
let  us  say  only  of  tlie  Londfm  letter-post,  instead  of  being 
centralized  in  a  single  concern,  w^ere  divided  among  five  or 
six  competing  companies.  Each  of  these  would  be  obliged 
to  maintain  almost  as  large  an  establishment  as  is  now  suf- 
ficient for  the  whole.  Since  each  must  arrange  for  receiving 
and  delivering  lettei-s  in  all  parts  of  the  town,  each  must 
send  letter-carriers  into  every  sti'eet,  and  almost  every  alley, 
and  this  too  as  many  times  in  the  day  as  is  now  done  by 
the  Post  Office,  if  the  service  is  to  be  as  well  performed. 
Each  must  have  an  office  for  receiving  letters  in  every  neigh- 
borhood, with  all  subsidiary  arrangements  for  collecting  the 
letterB  from  the  different  offices  and  re-distributing  them. 
To  this  must  be  added  the  nHieli  greater  number  of  superior 
officers  who  would  be  required  to   check  and  control  the 
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siiboniinates,  implying  not  only  a  greater  cost  in  salaries  for 
eucli  ree[)OD8il)le  offii-ers,  b\it  the  necessity,  perliaps,  of  being 
satisfied  in  many  in^^tani-t's  witb  an  iijferior  standard  of 
qualiti cation,  and  so  failing  in  the  object. 

Whether  or  not  the  advantages  obtained  by  operating 
on  a  large  scale  preponderate  in  any  partienlar  ease  over  the 
more  watchful  attention,  and  greater  regard  to  minor  gains 
and  losses,  usually  found  in  small  estal^lislunent^,  can  be 
ascertained,  in  a  state  of  free  competition,  by  an  unfailing 
test.  Wlierever  there  are  large  and  small  establishments  in 
the  same  business,  that  one  of  the  two  which  in  existing  cir- 
cumstances carries  on  the  production  at  greatest  advantage, 
will  be  able  to  undersell  the  other.  The  power  of  perma- 
nently underselling  can  only,  generally  speaking,  he  derived 
frona  increased  etfectiveness  of  labour ;  and  this,  wiien 
obtained  by  a  more  exfendcd  divieion  of  employ nipnt,  or  by 
a  classification  tending  to  a  better  econcmiy  of  skill,  always 
imphes  a  greater  produce  from  the  same  labour,  and  not 
merely  the  same  produce  from  less  labour:  it  increases  not 
the  suri>luB  only,  but  the  gross  produce  of  industry.  If  an 
increased  quantity  of  tlie  particular  article  is  not  required, 
and  part  of  the  labourers  in  conseqiit'nce  lose  their  employ- 
ment, the  capital  wdiich  maintained  and  employed  them  is 
also  set  at  liberty  ;  ant!  the  general  produce  of  the  country 
is  increased,  by  some  other  a] (plication  of  their  labour. 

Another  of  the  causes  of  large  manutactories,  however^ 
is  the  introduction  of  processes  requiring  expensive  machi*- 
nery.  Expensive  machinery  supposes  a  large  capital  j  and 
is  not  resorted  to  except  with  the  intention  of  producing, 
and  the  hope  of  selling,  as  much  of  the  article  as  comes  up 
to  tlie  full  ]>owers  of  the  machine.  For  both  these  reasons, 
wherever  costly  machiiiery  is  used,  t!ie  large  system  of  pro- 
duction is  iuevitable.  But  the  power  of  underselling  is  not 
in  this  case  so  unerring  a  test  as  in  the  former,  of  the  bene- 
ficial effect  on  the  total  production  of  the  comnnmity.  The 
power  of  underselling  does  not  depend  on  the  abgoluto 
increase  of  produce,  but  on  its  bearing  an  increased  proper- 
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tion  to  the  expenses :  wliicli,  as  was  Bliown  in  a  former 
cliapter,*  it  may  do,  eousistently  with  even  a  diminution 
of  tlie  gross  annual  produce.  By  tlie  adoption  of  macliine- 
ry,  a  circulating  capital,  w4]ich  wa3  perpetually  conriumed 
and  reproduced,  lias  been  converted  into  a  fixed  capital, 
rt^piiriiig  only  a  small  annual  expense  to  keep  it  up  :  and  a 
much  smaller  produce  w^ill  suffice  for  merely  covering  that 
expense,  and  replacing  the  reuiaming  circulating  capital  of 
the  producer.  The  machinery  therefore  might  answer  per- 
fectly well  to  tlie  manufacturer,  and  enable  him  to  under- 
sell his  competitors,  though  the  effect  on  the  production  of 
the  country  might  be  not  an  increase  but  a  diminution.  It 
is  true,  the  article  will  be  sold  cheaper,  and  tlierefore,  of  that 
single  article,  there  will  probably  be  not  a  smaller,  but  a 
gr'cater  quantity  sold  ;  since  the  loss  to  the  community  col- 
lectively has  fallen  uj>on  the  work-people,  and  they  are  not 
the  principal  customers,  if  customers  at  all,  of  most  braucLes 
of  manufacture.  But  thougli  that  particular  branch  uf 
industry  may  extend  itself,  it  v^ill  be  by  replenishing  its 
diminished  circulating  capital  from  that  of  the  community 
generally  ;  and  if  the  labourers  employed  in  that  depart- 
ment escape  loss  of  emph>yiiieut,  it  is  because  the  loss  will 
s[>read  itself  over  the  labouring  people  at  large.  If  any  of 
them  are  reduced  to  the  condition  of  unproductive  labour- 
ers, supported  by  voluntary  or  legal  cliarity,  the  gross  prod- 
uce of  the  Country  is  to  that  extent  permaueutly  diminished, 
until  the  ordinary  progress  of  accumidation  makes  it  up : 
but  if  the  condition  of  tJie  labouring  classes  enables  tliem  to 
bear  a  temporary  reduction  of  wages,  and  the  sui>erseded 
labourers  liecome  alisorbed  iu  otlier  employments,  their 
labour  is  still  productive,  and  the  breach  in  the  gross  prod- 
uce of  the  comraimity  is  repaired,  though  not  the  detriment 
to  the  labourers.  I  have  restated  this  exposition,  winch  has 
already  been  ma<Je  in  a  former  place,  to  impress  more 
stroTigly  the  truth,  that  a  mode  of  production  does  not  of 
necessity  increase  the  productive  effect   of   the   collective 

*  Supra,  c'tmp.  vi  p.  132. 
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iabour  of  a  comroxinity,  because  it  enables  a  particular  com- 
modity to  be  gold  elieaper.  Tlie  one  eonsequenee  generally 
accompanies  the  otlier,  but  not  necessarily,  I  will  not  here 
repeat  the  reasons  I  formerly  gH%^e,  nor  anticipate  those 
which  will  he  given  more  I'nlly  hereatter,  for  deeming  the 
exception  to  be  rather  a  case  abstractedly  possihlej  than  one 
which  is  frequently  realized  m  fact. 

A  consideraljle  part  of  the  saving  of  labour  effected  by 
substituting  the  large  system  tjf  production  fur  the  small,  is 
the  saving  in  the  labour  of  tlie  capitalists  themselves.  If  a 
lumdred  producers  with  small  capitals  carry  on  separately 
the  same  business,  the  superintendence  of  eacli  concern  will 
probably  recpiirc  the  whole  attention  of  the  person  conduct- 
ing it,  isufficiently  at  least  to  hinder  his  time  or  thoughts 
from  being  disposable  for  anything  else  :  while  a  single 
inanufactnrer  possessing  a  capital  eqnal  to  the  sum  of 
theirs,  ivith  ten  or  a  dozen  clerks,  could  conduct  the  whole 
of  their  amount  of  business,  and  liave  leisure  too  for  other 
occupations.  The  small  capitalist,  it  is  true,  generally  com- 
bmes  with  the  business  of  direction  some  portion  of  the 
detailsj  which  the  other  leaves  to  his  snboidinates:  the 
small  farmer  follows  his  own  plough,  the  small  tradesman 
serves  in  his  own  shop,  the  smalt  weaver  plies  his  own 
loom.  But  in  this  very  union  of  functions  there  is,  in  a 
great  proportion  of  eases,  a  want  of  economy.  The  princi- 
pal in  the  concern  is  either  wasting,  in  the  rontine  of  a 
business,  qualities  suitable  for  the  direction  of  it,  or  he  is 
only  fit  for  the  former,  and  then  the  latter  M'ill  be  ill  done. 
I  must  observe  however  tliat  I  do  not  attacli,  to  this  saving 
of  labour,  the  importance  often  ascribed  to  it.  There  is  un- 
doubtedly much  more  labour  expended  in  the  snperinten- 
dence  of  many  small  capitals  than  in  that  of  one  large  cap- 
ital. For  tins  labour  however  tiie  small  producers  have 
generally  a  fidl  compensation,  in  the  feeling  of  being  their 
own  masters,  and  not  servants  of  an  employer.  It  may  be 
saidj  that  if  they  value  this  independence  they  will  submit 
to  pay  a  price  for  it,  and  to  sell  at  the  Ted\\ee4  ic^Xfc'e*  <^^^ 
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sioned  by  the  competition  of  the  great  dealer  or  manufae* 
turer.  Eufc  thej  can  not  always  do  this  and  coiitiiiiie  to 
gaiR  a  living.  They  thus  gradually  disappear  trijm  society. 
After  having  consumed  their  little  capital  in  prolonging  tlie 
iniBuecesfitul  striiofgle,  they  either  sink  into  the  condition  of 
hired  labourers,  or  became  dependent  on  others  for  support. 

§  2.  Production  on  a  large  scale  is  greatly  ]>roinutctl 
by  the  practice  of  forming  a  large  capital  by  the  combina- 
tion of  many  small  contributiuns ;  or,  in  other  words,  by 
the  formation  of  joint  stock  companies.  Tlie  advantages 
of  the  joint  stock  principle  are  numerous  and  important. 

In  the  first  place,  inany  undertakings  require  an  amount 
of  capital  beyond  the  means  of  the  richest  individual  or  pri- 
vate  partnership.  Ko  individual  could  have  made  a  rail- 
way from  Lcuidou  to  Liverpool  ;  it  is  doubtful  if  any  indi- 
vidual could  even  work  the  traffic  on  it,  now  when  it  is 
made.  The  government  indeed  could  have  done  both  ;  and 
in  countries  where  the  practice  of  cooperation  is  only  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  its  growth,  the  government  can  alone  be 
looked  to  for  any  of  tliosc  works  ibr  which  a  great  combi- 
nation  of  means  is  requisite  ;  because  it  can  obtain  those 
means  by  compulsory  taxation,  and  is  already  accusfcomed 
to  the  conduct  of  large  operations.  For  reasons,  however, 
wliich  are  tolerably  well  known,  and  of  which  we  shall 
treat  fully  hereafter,  government  agency  for  the  conduct  of 
industrial  operations  is  generally  o]ie  of  the  least  eligible  of 
resources,  wlien  any  other  is  avail alrle. 

Next,  tlicre  are  undertakings  which  individuals  are  not 
absolutely  incapable  of  performing,  but  wliich  they  caunot 
perfonn  on  the  scale  and  with  the  contiimity  whicli  are  ever 
nmre  and  more  required  by  the  exigcncit^s  of  a  society  in  an 
advancing  state.  Individuals  are  quite  capable  uf  despatch- 
ing ships  from  England  to  any  or  every  ]iart  of  the  world, 
to  carry  passengers  and  hitters  ;  the  thing  was  done  befr»re 
joint  stock  companies  for  tlie  purpose  were  heard  of  Bui 
when,  from  the  increase  of  population  and  transactions,  as 
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ivell  as  of  irieaiid  of  payuieTit,  tlie  public  will  no  longer  coti- 
teiit  tlienifielre^  with  occashjiial  opportiiDitit3&^  but  require 
the  certainty  that  packets  shall  start  regularly,  for  some 
places  once  or  even  twice  a  day,  for  others  once  a  week,  for 
others  that  a  steam  ship  of  great  size  and  expensive  con- 
structioii  shall  depart  on  fixed  days  twice  in  each  month,  it 
is  evident  tliat  to  atford  an  assHraoee  of  keeping  up  with 
puuetuality  such  a  circle  of  costly  operations,  requires  a 
much  larger  capital  and  a  much  larger  stall'  of  qualitied  sub- 
ordinates tliau  can  be  commanded  by  an  inilividual  capitah 
ist,  Tliere  are  other  oases,  again,  in  winch  though  the  busi- 
ness might  be  perfectly  well  transacted  with  small  or  mod- 
erate capitals,  the  guarantee  of  a  great  subscribed  stock  is 
necessary  or  desirable  as  a  security  to  the  pnblic  for  the 
fulfilment  of  [>ccuniary  engagenieuts.  This  is  especially  the 
case  when  the  nature  of  the  business  requires  that  numbers 
of  persons  should  l>e  willing  to  trust  the  concern  with  their 
money :  as  hi  the  business  of  hanking,  and  that  of  insur- 
ance :  to  both  of  which  the  joint  stock  principle  is  enr- 
nently  adapted.  It  is  an  instance  of  the  folly  and  jobhery 
of  the  rulers  of  mankind,  that  until  a  late  period  the  joint 
stock  principk%  as  a  general  resort,  was  in  this  country  inter- 
dicted l>y  law  to  these  two  modes  of  business ;  to  banking 
alt<jgetber,  and  to  insurance  in  the  department  of  sea  risks  ; 
in  order  to  bestow  a  lucrative  monopoly  on  particular  estab- 
lishments which  tlie  government  was  pleased  exceptionally 
to  license,  namely  the  Bank  of  England,  and  two  insurance 
companies,  the  London  and  the  Royal  Exchange. 

These  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  joint  stock  over 
individual  management.  But  if  we  look  to  the  other  side 
of  the  question,  we  shall  find  that  individual  management 
has  also  very  great  advantages  over  joint  stock.  The  chief 
of  these  is  the  mufli  keener  interest  of  tlie  managers  in  the 
success  of  the  undertaking. 

The  administration  of  a  joint  stock  association  is,  in  the 
main,  administration  by  hired  servants.  Even  tlie  conmiit- 
tee,  or  board  of  directorsj  who  are  sup]>08c*d  to  superinteud 
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the  mafiflgemeDf,  and  who  do  reallv  appoint  and  remove 
the  nisiTiagen,  have  no  peciiniafy  interest  in  tbe  good  work- 
ing of  I  lie  toncern  bejrond  the  shares  ther  Individ  uallv  hold, 
which  are  always  a  very  email  part  of  the  capital  of  the  a^ 
ftOifiation,  and  in  gcnprsl  bat  &mall  |»art  of  the  forttines  of 
tJie  directors  thenii?elves ;  and  the  part  they  take  in  the 
management  ngnally  divides  their  time  with  many  other 
oceiipations,  of  as  great  or  greiiter  importance  to  their  own 
interest ;  the  business  being  the  principal  concern  of  no  one 
except  those  who  are  liired  to  carry  it  on.  But  experience 
&howi),  and  proverbs*,  the  expression  of  popnlar  experience^ 
attest,  bow  inferior  i^  the  qnatity  of  hired  servants,  couj* 
pared  ivith  tlie  ministration  of  those  personally  interested 
in  the  work,  and  how  indiiipensable,  when  hired  service 
mufet  be  enijdoyed,  16  '*  the  maister's  eye '"  to  watch  over  it. 
Tlie  Biicccssftil  conduct  of  an  industrial  enterprise  re- 
fjuircs  two  quire  distinct  qualifications :  fidelity,  and  zeaL 
Tlie  fidelity  of  the  hired  managers  of  a  concern  it  is  possible 
to  m^icure.  Wlien  their  work  admits  of  being  reduced  to  a 
dctijiitc  M*t  of  nilee,  the  violation  of  these  is  a  matter  on 
whieli  conscience  cannot  easily  blind  itself,  and  on  which 
rc8jj(HiHljjlity  may  be  euforced  by  tlie  loss  of  employment* 
But  to  carry  on  a  great  business  successfully,  requires  a 
hun<lrt'd  tbin^^s  wliicb,  as  they  cannot  be  defined  before- 
hand, it  iH  impOBfeiblc  to  convert  ijito  distinct  and  positive 
f^blit^mtitins.  First  and  principally,  it  requires  that  the 
directing  mind  should  he  incessantly  ocenpied  with  the 
subject ;  should  he  continuiilly  laying  eebemes  by  which 
greater  profit  may  be  obtained,  or  expense  saved.  This  in- 
tensity of  interest  in  the  subject  it  is  seldom  to  be  expected 
thiit  any  one  should  feel,  who  is  conducting  a  business  as 
the  hired  servant  and  fi>r  the  profit  of  another.  Tliere  are 
(•xjjeri merits  in  humnn  fvffairs  which  are  conclusive  on  the 
point.  Look  at  the  whole  ehiss  of  rulers,  and  miuisters  of 
Btate.  The  work  tliey  are  entrusted  with,  is  among  the 
numt  interesting  and  exciting  of  all  occupations;  the  per- 
m\\   Hhure  which    they   themselves  reap  of  the  national 
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I  benefits  or  misfortunes  wliich   lx4al  the  state  under  their 
rule^  is  far  from  trilling,  and  the  rewards  and  punishments 
which  they  may  expect  from  pubHe  estimation  are  of  the 
plain  and  palpable  kind  whieli  arc  most  keenly  felt  and 
most  widely  ai^pree iated.     Yet  how  rare  a  tlung  m  it  to  find 
a  state&man  in  wh^jm  mental  indolence  is  not  stronger  than 
all  these  in^lneements.     How  infinitesimal  is  the  projwrtion 
who  trouble  themselves  to  tbrai,  or  even  to  attend  to,  plana 
of  public  improvement,  unless  when  it  is  made  still  more 
troublesome  to  them  to  remain  inactive  ;  or  wlio  have  any 
other  real  desire  than  that  of  rnbbing  on,  so  as  to  escape 
I  general  blame.     On  a  smaller  scale,  all  who  have  ever  em- 
ployed hired  labour  have  had   ampde   experience   of   the 
I  efforts  made  to  give  as  little  labour  in  exchange  for  the 
[•H^ages,  as  is  compatible  with   not  being  turned  off.     The 
^universal  neglect  by  domestic  servants  of  their  employer's 
[interests,  wherever  these  are  not  protected  by  some  fixed 
rule,  is  matter  of  common  remai-k  ;  unless  where  long  con- 
tinuance in  the  same  service,  and  reciprocal  good  otiieeB, 
iiave  produced  cither  personal  attachment,  or  some  feeling 
of  a  connnon  interest. 

Another  of  the  disadvantages  of  joint  stock  concerns, 
w^bich  is  in  some  degree  common  to  all  concerns  on  a  large 
scale,  is  disregard  of  small  gains  and  small  savings.  In  the 
^nianagcment  of  a  great  capital  and  great  transactions,  esjre- 
cially  when  the  managers  have  not  much  interest  in  it  of 
their  own,  small  sums  are  apt  to  be  counted  for  next  to 
nothing ;  they  never  seem  worth  the  care  and  trouble 
which  it  costs  to  attend  to  them,  and  the  credit  of  liberality 
and  openhandedness  is  cheaply  bought  by  a  ilisregard  of 
Btich  trifling  considerations.  But  small  profits  and  small 
expenses,  often  repeated,  amount  to  great  gains  and  losses  : 
and  of  this  a  large  capitalist  is  often  a  sufheiently  good  cal- 
culator to  be  practically  aware;  and  to  arrange  his  busi- 
ness on  a  ^ystem^  which  if  enforced  by  a  sufficiently  vigilant 
superintendence,  precludes  tiie  possibility  of  the  habitual 
waste,  otherwise   incident   to   a  great  business.     But  l\i^ 
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managers  of  a  joint  etock  concern  seldom  devote  themselves 
sufficiently  to  the  work,  to  enforce  unremittingly,  even  if 
introduced,  through  every  detail  of  the  business,  a  really 
econoniical  system. 

From  considerations  of  this  nature,  Adam  Smith  was  led 
to  enunciate  as  a  principle,  that  joint  stock  companies  conid 
never  be  expected  to  maintain  themselves  without  an  exclu- 
sive privilege,  except  in  branches  of  business  which  like 
banking,  insurance,  and  some  others,  admit  of  being,  in  a 
considerable  degree,  reduced  to  fixed  rules.  This  however 
is  one  of  those  over-statements  of  a  true  principle,  often  met 
with  in  Adam  Smith.  In  his  days  there  were  few  instances 
of  joijit  stock  companies  which  had  been  permanently  suc- 
cessful without  a  monopoly,  except  the  class  of  cases  which 
he  referred  to  ;  but  since  his  time  there  have  been  many  ; 
and  the  regular  increase  both  of  the  spirit  of  combination 
and  of  the  aliility  to  coml)ine,  will  doubtless  produce  many 
more,  Adam  Smith  fixed  his  observation  too  exclusively 
on  tlie  superior  energy  and  more  unremittLng  attention 
brought  to  a  business  in  which  the  whole  stake  and  the 
wliole  gaiij  belong  to  the  pers^nis  conducting  it;  and  he 
overlooked  various  coiintervailing  considerations  which  go 
a  great  way  towards  neutralizing  even  that  great  point  of 
superiority. 

Of  these  one  of  the  most  important  is  that  which  relates 
to  the  intelleetiial  and  active  qualifications  of  the  directing 
head.  The  stinmhis  of  indi\idual  interest  is  some  security 
for  exertion,  but  exertion  is  of  little  avail  if  the  intelligence 
exerted  is  of  an  inferior  order,  which  it  must  necessarily  be 
in  the  nuijority  of  concerns  canied  on  by  the  persons  chiefly 
interested  in  tliem.  Where  the  concern  is  large,  and  can 
aifonl  a  remuneration  sufficient  to  attract  a  class  of  candi- 
dates superior  to  the  common  average,  it  is  j>ossihle  to  select 
for  the  general  management,  and  for  all  tlie  skilled  em]doy- 
ments  of  a  subordinate  kind,  persons  of  a  degree  of  acquire- 
ment and  cultivated  intelligence  wliicli  more  than  compen- 
ftates  for  their  inferior  interest  in  the  result.     Tlieir  greater 
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per8])icacity  enables  tliem,  with  even  a  part  of  their  minds, 
to  see  probabih'ties  of  advantage  which  never  occur  to  the 
ordinary  nin  of  men  by  the  continued  exertion  of  the  whole 
of  theirs  ;  and  their  superior  knowledge,  and  habitual  recti- 
tude of  perception  and  of  judgment,  guard  them  against 
blunders,  the  fear  of  which  would  prevent  the  others  from 
hazarding  their  interests  in  any  attempt  out  of  the  ordinary 
routine. 

It  must  be  further  remarked,  that  it  is  not  a  necessary 
eonsequenee  of  joint  stock  management,  that  the  persons 
cmi>loyed,  whether  in  superior  or  in  subordinate  oftiecSj 
should  be  paid  wholly  by  fixed  salaries,  Tliere  are  modes 
of  connecting  more  or  less  intimately  the  interest  of  the 
employes  with  the  pecuniary  success  of  the  concern.  There 
is  a  long  series  of  iuterinediate  positions,  between  working 
wholly  on  one^s  own  account,  and  working  by  the  day, 
week,  or  year  for  an  invariable  payment.  Even  in  the  case 
of  ordinary  unskilled  labour,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  task- 
work, or  working  !>y  the  jiicee  ;  atid  tlie  superior  efficiency 
of  tliis  is  so  well  known,  that  judicious  employers  always 
resort  to  it  when  the  work  admits  of  being  put  out  in 
definite  portions,  witliout  t!ie  necessity  of  too  troublesome 
a  surveillance  to  guard  against  inferiority  in  the  execution. 
In  tlie  case  of  the  managers  of  joint  stock  companies,  and 
of  the  su|>ci'in  ten  ding  and  controlling  officers  in  many  pri- 
vate establishments,  it  is  a  common  enough  practice  to  con- 
nect their  pecuniary  interest  with  the  interest  of  tlieir 
employers,  by  giving  tliem  part  of  their  remuneration  in 
the  form  of  a  ]>ercentagc  ou  the  profits.  The  personal 
interest  thus  given  to  liirod  servants  is  not  comparable  in 
intensity  to  that  of  the  owner  of  the  capital ;  bnt  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  he  a  very  material  stimulus  to  zeal  and  careful ^ 
ness,  and^  when  added  to  the  advantage  of  superior  intelli- 
gence, often  raises  the  quality  of  the  service  much  almve 
that  which  the  generality  of  masters  are  ca])able  of  render- 
ing to  themselves,  Tlie  ulterior  extensions  of  which  this 
principle  of  reiuuneration   is   susceptible^   b^\i\«    oS.  ^^nsX 
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ecKiial  as  well  as  economical  Jm[K>rtanee,  will  be  more  par- 
ticularly adverted  to  in  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  present 
inqtiirj. 

As  I  have  already  remarked  of  large  establishments- 
generally,  when  compared  with  small  ones,  whenever  com- 
petition is  free  its  results  will  show  whether  individual  or 
joint  ^tock  agency  is  best  ada]>te<l  to  the  particular  case^ 
since  that  which  h  most  efficient  and  ^lo^t  econoiuical  will 
always  in  the  end  succeed  in  underselling  the  other.. 


§  3.  The  possibility  of  substituting  tlie  large  system  of 
production  for  the  small,  depends,  of  course,  in  the  firet 
place,  on  the  extent  of  the  market.  The  large  system  can 
only  be  advantageous  when  a  large  amount  of  business  i& 
to  be  done :  it  implies,  thert-fore,  either  a  populous  and 
flourishing  community,  or  a  great  opening  for  expoitation. 
Again,  this  as  well  as  every  other  change  in  the  system  t»f 
production  is  greatly  ftivoured  by  a  progressive  condition 
of  capital.  It  is  chiefly  when  the  capital  of  a  country  is 
receiving  a  great  annual  increase,  that  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  ca].ital  seeking  for  investment :  anfl  a  new  enter- 
prise is  much  sooner  and  more  easily  entered  upon  by  new 
capital,  than  by  withdrawing  capital  from  existing  employ- 
ments. The  change  is  also  much  facilitated  l)y  the  exist- 
ence of  large  capitals  in  few  hands.  It  is  true  that  the 
same  amount  of  capital  can  be  raised  by  bringing  togetlier 
many  sinal!  sums.  But  this  (besides  that  it  is  not  eqtially 
w^ell  suited  to  all  branches  of  industry)  suytposes  a  much 
greater  degree  of  commercial  confidence  and  enterprise  dif- 
fused through  the  commuuity,  and  Itelongs  altogether  to  a 
more  advanced  stage  oi' industrial  progress. 

In  the  countries  in  which  there  are  tlie  largest  markets, 
the  widest  diffusion  of  commercial  confidence  and  enter- 
prise, the  greatest  annual  increase  of  capital,  and  the  great- 
est number  of  large  capitals  owned  by  individuals,  there  is 
B  tendency  to  substitute  more  and  more  in  one  branch  of 
induatrv  after  another,  large  establi&hiuents  fur  small  ones- 
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In  England,  the  cliief  type  of  all  these  characteristics,  there 
is  a  perpetual  growtli  not  only  of  large  manufacturing  estab- 
litahiuents,  but  also,  wherever  a  sufficient  number  of  pur- 
<^haserd  are  assembled,  of  shops  and  wai-ehoiises  for  conduct- 
iug  retail  business  on  a  large  scale.  These  are  almost 
always  able  to  undersell  the  suialler  tradesmen,  partly,  it  is 
understood,  by  means  of  divisiion  of  labour,  and  the  ecouoniy 
<)ccasioned  by  limiting  the  employment  of  skilled  agency  to 
cases  where  skill  is  required ;  and  partly,  no  doubt,  by  the 
iiaving  of  labour  arising  tVom  the  great  scale  of  the  transac- 
tions ;  as  it  costs  no  more  tin^e,  and  not  much  more  exertion 
of  mind,  to  make  a  large  purchase,  for  example,  than  a 
small  one,  and  \'ery  much  less  than  to  make  a  number  of 
small  ones. 

With  a  view  merely  to  production,  and  to  the  greatest 
•efficiency  of  labour,  this  change  is  wholly  beneficial.  In 
£ome  cases  it  is  attended  with  drawbacks,  rather  social  thau 
economical,  the  nature  of  which  has  been  already  hinted  at. 
But  whatever  disadvantages  may  be  supposed  to  attend  on 
the  change  from  a  small  to  a  large  system  of  prothiction, 
they  are  not  applicable  to  the  change  from  a  large  to  a  still 
larger.  When,  hi  any  employment,  the  regime  of  indepen- 
dent small  pioducei-s  has  either  never  been  possible,  or  has 
been  superseded,  and  the  system  of  many  work-people  under 
one  management  has  become  fully  established,  from  that 
time  any  further  enlargement  m  the  scale  of  production  is 
generally  an  unqualified  benefit.  It  is  obvious,  for  exam- 
ple, how  great  an  economy  of  labour  would  be  obtained  if 
London  were  supplied  by  a  single  gas  or  water  company 
instead  of  the  existing  plurality.  While  there  are  even  as 
many  as  two,  this  implies  double  establishments  of  all  sorts, 
IV hen  one  only,  with  a  small  increase,  could  prolmbly  per- 
form the  whole  operation  equally  well ;  double  sets  of  ma- 
43hinery  and  works,  w^hen  the  whole  of  the  gas  or  water 
req tared  could  generally  be  produced  by  one  set  only  ;  even 
double  sets  of  pipes,  if  the  companies  did  not  prevent  this 
needless  expense  by  agreeing  upon  a  division  of  the  tirri- 
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tory,  Were  there  only  one  establishment,  it  could  make 
lower  charges,  consistently  with  obtaining  the  rate  of  profit 
now  realized.  But  w^ould  it  do  so  ?  Even  if  it  did  not,  the 
community  in  the  aggregate  wx>uld  etil!  be  a  gainer ;  since 
the  shareholders  are  a  part  of  the  coinmnnityj  and  they 
woidd  obtain  higher  profits  wliile  the  coofinraers  pai<l  only 
the  same.  It  is,  however,  an  error  to  suppose  that  tbe 
priees  are  ever  permanently  kept  down  by  the  competition 
of  these  companies.  Wliere  competitors  are  so  few,  tbey 
always  end  by  agreeing  not  to  compete.  They  may  run  a 
race  of  cheapness  to  ruin  a  new  candidate,  but  as  soon  as  he 
has  established  his  footing  they  come  to  terms  with  him. 
When,  tlierefore,  a  bnsiness  of  real  public  importance  can 
only  be  carried  on  advantageously  upon  so  large  a  scale  a^ 
to  render  tlie  liberty  of  competition  almost  illusory,  it  is  an 
unthrifty  dispensation  of  tbe  public  resources  that  several 
costly  sets  of  arrangements  should  be  kept  up  tor  the  pur- 
pose of  rendering  to  the  community  this  one  service.  It  is 
much  better  to  treat  it  at  once  as  a  public  function  ;  and  if 
it  be  not  such  as  the  government  itself  could  beneficially 
imdertake,  it  should  be  made  over  entire  to  the  company  or 
association  wbicli  will  perform  it  on  the  best  terms  for  the 
public.  In  the  ease  of  railways,  for  example,  no  one  can 
desire  to  see  the  enormous  waste  of  capital  and  land  (not  to 
speak  of  increased  nuisance)  involved  in  the  coustniction  of 
a  second  railway  to  connect  the  same  places  already  united 
by  an  existing  one ;  wdiile  the  two  would  not  do  the  work 
better  than  it  could  be  done  by  one,  and  after  a  short  time 
would  probably  be  amalgamated.  Only  one  such  line 
ought  to  be  permitted,  bnt  the  control  over  that  line  never 
ought  to  be  parted  with  by  the  State,  unless  on  a  temporary 
concession,  as  in  France ;  ami  the  vested  right  which  Par- 
liatnent  has  allowed  to  be  acquired  l)y  the  existing  companies, 
like  all  other  proprietary  rights  whieli  are  opposed  to  public 
utility,  is  morally  valid  only  as  a  claim  to  compensation. 


§  4.     Hie  question  between  the  large  and  the  small  sys- 
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terns  of  prodiiction  as  applied  to  agriculture — between  large 
and  small  farming,  the  grands  and  the  petite  culture — 
stands,  in  many  respects,  on  ditterent  grounds  from  the  gen- 
eral question  between  great  and  small  industrial  ej^tabHsh- 
ments.  In  its  social  aspect,  and  as  an  element  in  the 
Distribution  of  Wealth,  this  question  Avill  occupy  us  here- 
after :  but  even  as  a  question  of  production,  the  superiority 
of  the  large  system  in  agriculture  is  by  no  means  so  clearly 
established  as  in  manufactures, 

I  have  already  remarked,  tliat  the  operations  of  agricul- 
ture are  little  susceptible  of  benefit  from  the  division  of 
labour.  There  is  but  little  separation  of  employments  even 
on  the  largest  farm.  Tlie  same  persons  may  not  in  general 
attend  to  the  live  stock,  to  the  marketing,  and  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil  ;  but  much  beyond  that  primary  and  sim- 
ple classification  the  subdivision  is  not  carried.  The  com- 
bination of  labour  of  which  agriculture  is  susceptiblej  is 
chiefly  that  which  Mr.  Wakeiield  terms  Simple  Co-opera- 
tion ;  several  persons  helping  one  another  in  the  same  work, 
at  the  same  time  and  place.  But  I  confess  it  seems  to 
nie  that  this  able  writer  attributes  more  importance  to  that 
kind  of  ccHOperatiou,  in  reference  to  agriculture  properly  so 
called,  than  it  deserves.  None  of  the  common  farming 
operations  require  much  of  it.  There  is  no  yiartieular 
advantage  in  setting  a  great  nund>cr  of  people  to  work 
together  in  ploughing  or  digging  or  sowing  the  same  field, 
or  even  in  mowing  or  reaping  it  unless  time  presses.  A 
single  family  can  generally  supply  all  the  combination  of 
labour  neceesary  for  these  purposes.  And  in  the  works  in 
which  an  union  of  many  efforts  is  really  needed,  there  is 
seldom  foand  any  impracticability  in  obtaining  it  w^here 
farms  are  small. 

The  waste  of  productive  power  by  subdivision  of  the 
land  often  amounts  to  a  great  evil,  but  this  applies  chiefly 
to  a  subdivision  so  minute,  that  the  cultivators  have  not 
enough  land  to  occupy  their  time.  Up  to  that  point  the 
same  prindples  which  recommend  large  manufactories  are 
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applicable  to  agriculture.  For  the  greatest  productive 
efficiency,  it  is  generally  desirable  (though  even  this  propo- 
gition  must  be  ret-cived  with  qiialiticiitionri)  that  no  family 
who  have  any  land,  isliouid  have  less  than  they  could  culti- 
vate, or  thau  will  fully  employ  tbeir  cattle  tind  tools. 
These,  however,  are  not  the  dimensions  of  largt^  farms,  but 
of  what  are  ruckoued  iu  England  very  small  ones.  The 
large  fai'mer  ha^  some  advantage  in  the  article  of  build- 
ings. It  does  not  cost  so  mui-h  to  house  a  great  nuniber  of 
cattle  in  one  building,  as  to  lodge  tliera  equally  well  in  &ev- 
eral  buildings.  There  is  also  some  advantage  in  imjile- 
ments.  A  small  farmer  is  not  so  likely  to  possess  expensive 
iostruments.  But  the  prrncipal  agricultural  iniideujents, 
eveu  wdien  of  the  best  construction,  are  not  ex]>ensive.  It 
may  not  answer  to  a  small  tarmer  to  own  a  threahiug:  ma- 
chiue,  tor  the  small  quantity  of  corn  he  has  to  thresh  ;  but 
there  is  no  reason  wby  sueii  a  machine  should  not  in  every 
neighbourhood  be  owned  in  common,  or  provided  by  some 
pereon  to  whom  the  others  pay  a  consideration  for  its  use  ; 
especially  as,  when  \\'orked  by  steam,  they  are  so  construct- 
ed as  to  be  moveable.*  The  large  farmer  can  make  some 
saving  in  cost  of  carriage.  There  is  nearly  as  much  ti*oul>le 
in  carrying  a  small  portion  of  produce  to  market,  as  a  mueh 
greater  produce;  in  bringing  home  a  small,  as  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  manure,  and  articles  of  daily  consump- 
tion. There  is  also  the  greater  cheapness  of  buying  things 
in  large  quantities.  These  various  advantagesTjlTist  count 
for  sometbing,  hut  it  dues  not  seem  that  they  ought  to 
count  for  very  much.  In  England,  for  some  generations, 
there  hjis  been  little  experience  of  sraall  fanus ;  but  in  Ire- 
land the  experience  has  been  ample,  not  merely  under  the 
worst  but  under  the  best  management ;  and  the  highest  Irish 

**  The  observcitioiis  in  the  text  may  hereafter  f^qnire  some  degree  of  modifi- 
cjition  fifim  inTentioiis  s^nch  bs  the  ste^in  plough  and  tlie  rcuping  machine.  The 
effect,  however,  of  these  improve  men  ta  on  the  rehitive  advanttigea  of  lai^e  and 
mmU  farms,  will  not  de]wnd  on  the  efficieney  of  the  instruments,  but  on  their 
eojitlinejis.  I  see  no  reaiiou  to  expect  that  ihk  will  be  eiieh  iis  to  make  tbem 
iniict^eaMihle  to  small  farmers,  or  combinations  of  sraall  farmers. 
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authon'Hi^s  in  ay  be  cited  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  which 
on  this  subject  commonly  prevails  in  England.  Mi\  Blacker, 
for  examplcj  one  of  the  most  experienced  agriculturists  and 
siicceBsfiil  improvers  in  the  Nortii  of  Ireland,  wliose  expe- 
rient'c  was  chiefly  in  the  best  cultivated,  which  arc  also 
thj|jni08t  minutely  divided  parts  of  the  couutry,  was  of 
opinion,  that  tenants  holding  farms  not  exceeding  from  five 
to  eight  or  ten  acres,  could  live  comfortably  and  pay  as  high 
a  rent  as  any  large  farmer  whatever.  '^  I  am  firmly  per- 
suaded," (lie  says,*)  "  that  tlie  small  i^rmer  wlio  holds  his 
own  plough  and  digs  his  own  ground,  if  he  follows  a  proper 
rotation  of  crops,  and  feeds  Ins  cattle  in  the  house,  can 
undersell  the  hirge  farmer,  or  in  other  words  can  pay  a  rent 
which  the  other  cannot  afford ;  and  in  this  I  am  confirmed  by 
the  opinion  of  many  practical  men  who  have  well  considered 
the  snbject.  .  .  The  English  fiirmer  of  700  to  800  acres  is  a 
kind  of  man  ajjproaeliing  to  what  is  known  by  the  name  of 
a  gentleman  farmer.  Ho  must  have  Ids  liorse  to  ride,  and 
his  gig,  and  perhaps  au  overseer  to  attend  to  his  labourers;* 
he  certainly  cannot  superintend  himt^elf  tlie  labour  going  on 
in  a  farm  of  800  acres."  After  a  few  other  remarks,  he 
adds,  ''  Besides  all  these  drawbacks,  which  the  small  farmer 
knows  little  abont,  there  is  the  great  exj>ense  of  carting  out 
the  manure  from  the  homestead  to  such  a  great  distance, 
and  again  carting  home  the  crop.  A  single  horse  will  con- 
sume the  produce  of  more  land  than  would  feed  a  small 
farmer  and  his  wife  and  two  children.  And  what  is  more 
than  all,  the  large  farmer  says  to  his  labourers,  ffo  to  your 
work  ;  but  when  the  small  farmer  lias  occasion  to  hire 
them,  be  says,  come  ;  the  intelligent  reader  wiU,  I  dare  say, 
understand  the  difference." 

One  of  the  objections  most  urged  against  small  farms  is, 
that  they  do  not  and  cannot  maintain,  projiortioually  to 
their  extent,  so  great  a  nnml)er  of  cattle  as  large  farms,  and 
that  tins  occasions  such  a  deficiency  of  manure,  that  a  soil 

•  Prize  Essay  on  the  Maiittf^renwnt  of  Landed  Property  iu  Ireland,  by  WLl^ 
liam  Blacker,  Esq.  (1837 J  p.  23. 
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mwAi  eubdivided  must  always  be  inipoverislieiL  It  will  be 
found,  however,  that  subdivision  only  produces  this  effect 
when  it  throws  the  land  into  the  hands  of  cultivators  so 
Ituor  as  not  to  possess  the  amount  of  live  stock  suitable  to 
tlie  sizti  yf  their  farms.  A  small  farm  and  a  badly  stocked 
farm  are  not  synonymous.  To  make  the  comparison  faijJ\% 
we  must  suppose  the  same  amount  of  capital  which  is  pos- 
eesscd  by  the  large  farmers  to  be  disscminateil  among  the 
email  ones.  When  this  condition,  or  even  any  approach  to 
it,  exists,  and  when  stall  feeding  is  practised  (and  stall  feed- 
ing now  tegins  to  be  considered  good  economy  even  on 
large  farms),  experience,  far  from  bearing  out  the  assertion 
that  small  farming  is  unfavourable  to  the  multiplication  of 
cattle,  conclusively  establishes  the  very  reverse.  The  abun* 
dance  of  cattle,  and  copious  use  of  manure,  on  the  small 
farms  of  Flinders,  are  the  most  striking  fe;\tures  in  that 
Flemish  agricultnre  which  is  the  admiration  of  all  com- 
petent judges,  whether  in  England  or  on  the  Continent,* 

'  •  **The  number  of  beasts  1'tKi  on  a  farm  of  which  llie  whole  its  aiable  land,'* 
(says  the  eljiimrate  and  intelligent  treatii*e  on  Flemish  Hiisbamlry,  from  pei^onal 
•  ofaeervatioo  and  the  best  source?,  publielied  in  the  Library  of  the  Poeieiy  Ibr  the 
niflijsion  of  Useful  Knowledge,)  '*is  snrprising  to  those  who  are  not  aaiuainted 
with  the  mode  in  which  the  focid  is  prepared  for  the  cattle.  A  bea^t  for  every 
thrte  acres  of  land  is  a  common  proportion,  and  in  very  small  occupations  whero 
much  »fMuie  husbandry  is  iistd,  the  proportion  is  ?tiU  greater.  After  comparing 
thti  RL'munis  given  in  a  variety  of  places  and  situations'  of  the  average  quantity 
of  milk  which  a  cow  gives  when  fed  in  the  et^ll,  the  result  is,  that  it  greatly  ex- 
ceeds  that  of  onr  best  dairy  farms,  and  the  f|uantity  of  btuter  nmde  from  a  given 
c|nanrity  of  milk  is  alsu  greater.  It  appears  astonishing  that  the  oe^upicr  of  only 
ten  or  twelve  acns  of  light  arable  land  siihould  t>e  able  to  maintain  four  or  five 
cows,  but  the  fact  m  notorious  in  the  W^aes  country.'^     (pp.  fi^,  60,) 

TtiJs  subject  is  treateii  very  intelligently  in  the  work  of  M,  Passy.  **  Des 
8ysf6me3  de  Culture  et  de  leur  Infiiienee  sur  rEconomie  Sociale,"  one  of  the 
most  impartial  diBCUHsionB,  as  between  the  two  syFterris,  which  has  yet  appeared 
in  Fiance. 

**San8  nul  doute,  c'est  rAugleterre  C|ui,  k  puperficie  egj^le^  nourrit  lo  plus 
d'anjmaux  ;  la  HoUande  et  qnelques  pwirties  de  la  Lorabardie  pourraient  seules 
lui  diepiiter  cet  avnntage :  mats  est-ce  Ih  un  resultat  des  formes  de  Fexploita- 
tion,  et  deg  eireonstJinces  de  t'limat  et  de  situation  locale  ne  concourent-elles 
pus  h  le  produire?  Cc8t,  si  notre  avis,  ee  qw  ne  sautntit  etro  conteste.  En 
Tet,  quoiqu^on  en  alt  dit,  partout  oii  la  grande  et  la  petite  culture  ce  reneontrent 
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The  disadvantage,  wlien  disadvantage  there  is,  of  small 
or  rather  of  peasant  faniiing,  as  compared  with  capitalist 
fanning,  must  chiefly  consist  in  inferiority  of  skill  and 
knowledge ;  but  it  is  not  trne,  ad  a  general  fact,  tliut  such 
inferiority  exists.  Countries  of  small  farms  and  peasant 
farming,  Flanders  and  Italy,  had  a  good  agriculture  many 
generations  before  England,  and  theirs  is  stillj  as  a  whole, 


fiur  lea  mt^mes  poinl5^  c'est  celle-cj  <iui^  bieii  quVIle  ne  puiase  entreteuir  autant 
de  moutoHB,  posstUe,  tout  compotise,  le  pluij  grand  notubre  d^animaiix  produc- 
[  teura  d^engms,     Voici,  par  exempk%  cc  qui  ressort  dm  informations  fournies 
par  la  Bel^ique. 

''  Les  deux  provinces  oil  regtie  Jii  p\uA  petite  culture  sont  celles  d^Aovers  et 

de  la  Flandre  orientAle,  et  elles  possedent  en  movenne,  jMir  100  hectares  de 

tent's  uultivt'esi,  74  betes   bovines  et   14  ranutons.     Les  deux   provinces  on  se 

tiouvent  leg  grsindi'S  lernieii  sont  celles  dt  i<uiu«r  ot  du  Uainaut,  et  tiles  n'ont 

en  mojenne,  pour  lint  liectkires  dc  ttTrea  cultivees,  que  30  betea  b^jvioea  et  45 

I  montons.     Or,  en  cotuptant,  suivant  I'usoge,    10  moutons  comme  requivalent 

d'nne  tetc  de  firm  b^tail,  nou^  reneontmni  d'yu  i<6l<^\  70  animaux  (servant  4 

I  maintenir  la  t^eondiie  du  aol ;  de  Fautre^  mt>ina  de  35,  difference  ^  coup  sur 

L^norme.     (DVprcis  les  documents  i?tatistiqtjva  publics  par  le  Ministre  de  rin- 

[t^riewr,  Suie   publication  otlicieHe.)     11  est  h  remarquer,  an   surplus,  que  le 

f  Tiombre  des  nniniaux  nVst  pa;!,  daiu'*  la  paHie  de  la  Belgi(|ue  dont  le  sol  estdiviefi 

'  en  tres-f>etiteiii  fermcn,  bcaucoup  moindre  qu'en  Atigletcrre.     En  T^valuant  dana 

*  cette  derrjiere  contree  k  rai-ion  Rnilcment  du  t-erritoiie  en  culture,  il  y  existe,  par 
Ccntairit^  dlieet^ires,  <i5  betes  a  corue  et  pres  de  260"rnoutous^  c.-ik-cL  requivalent 

'  de  91  des  premiers,  ou  se^leraent  15  de  plus  que  daiisi  Fautre.     Et  encore  est-il 
1  juste  d'observer  quVo  Belgique  presque  rien  ii'est  perdu  dos  engraiti  donnas  par 
I  dcs  aiumanx  nourris  &  peu  prfes  toutt?  lanneL*  k  friable,  tandis  qu'en  Angleterre 
la  piiture  cii  plein  air  alfaiblit  con^idi^^rableraeut  lea  quaiitites  qu'il  devieiit  possi- 
ble de  mettre  entierement  k  profit, 

"Dans  le  departcmtmi  du  Nord  aussi,  ce  sont  les  arroudissements  dont  les 
Lfermes  ont  la  moindre  contenance  qui  entretiennent  le  plus  d^aninjaux.  Tandls 
que  les  arrondirisenientit  de  Lille  et  de  tlajielirouekj  fuitie  un  plus  g:rand  nombr© 
de  clievaux,  nourrisseot,  Tun  1  equivalent  de  r>2  tetes  de  gros  betuil^  Tautre 
Tequivalent  de  4fl ;  lea  arrondissements  oil  ks  exploitatiuna  wnt  les  plus  f^raude^, 
ceux  de  Pnnkerque  et  d'Avesnes,  ue  contiennent,  le  premier,  que  Icquivaleut 

*  de  44  b^tes  bovineis,  I'antre,  que  celui  de  40,     (D'siprtl'S  la  Statistique  de  la 
France  publiee  par  le  Ministre  du  Conmierce:  Afjricttiturf^  t.  i.) 

**  Pareilles  rechercliesi  etendues  gur  d'autres  points  de  la  Fnmce  offriraient 

de&  resnlratfi  analogues.     S'il  est  vrai  que  dans'  la  baolieue  des  ville?^  la  petite 

culture  a'abytienoe  de  ganier  des  aiiimaux,  an  produit  deyquela  elle  supplee 

.  facilement  par  des  achats  dVngrai^,  il  ne  se  pent  que  le  genre  de  travail  qui 

1  exige  le  plu^i  de  la  terre  ne  Boit  pas  eelui  qui  en  entretieune  le  plus  activenicnt 
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probably  the  best  apiculture  in  tlie  world.  The  empirical 
skill,  which  is  the  eifect  of  daily  and  ehjse  observation, 
peasant  funiiers  often  possess  in  an  eminent  degree.  The 
traditional  knowknlge,  for  example,  of  the  culture  of  the 
vine,  posst^ed  by  the  peasantry  of  the  countries  where 
the  best  winei>  are  produced,  is  extraordinary.  There  is  no 
doubt  an  absence  of  scieiicej  or  at  least  of  theory  ;  and  to 


k  fortiljl^.  Aasur^ment  il  ti*e8t  pas  donnc  aax  petites  fennes  de  poss^der  de 
noinbreui  troupeaux  die  mouloois,  et  c*egt  un  inconvenietit ;  mm&,  en  reranche, 
ellefl  iiounisa«!iit  plus  de  Ix^tes  bovities  que  Ids  gnindes,  Cest  \k  une  uecesisite 
a  laquelle  t'lled  ue  sauraieut  jse  j^oustraire  dans  aut-un  di?s  pays  uii  lea  beBoius  de 
la  coiiitommatian  leg  oat  appeleeia  ^  Aeuiir ;  elleB  pedniieat:  d  elle^  De  reussia- 
aaleut  pan  k  y  sutlsfaire. 

'*  Voici^  an  surpluH,  mv  tie  point  dea  details  liont  Texactitude  nnua  parait 

pleinemeut  atte^ee  par  rexcellence  du  trav^ail  ou  nous  les  arous  puisea.     Cf^a 

cletail^f  contenii»  dau.^  [a  siatLstique  de  la  comfnune  do  VensaC  (Puy  de  D6meX 

publi^e  recemment  par  M.  le  docteiip  Jusseraud,  iiiaire  de  la  comnmue^  sout 

^d'autatit  plus  pr^deux,  qu'ib  metteiit  dans  tout  leur  jour  la  nature  des  cliange- 

llDeDts  que  le  developpf:meiii  de  h\  p<*titG  culture  a,  tlans  le  pays  dont  il  s'agit, 

«ftpriti6s  ail  noiubre  et  h  I'eapice  des  animaui  dotit  le  produk  en  enfj^rats  soutient 

tt  nctToit  la  fertility  des  terres^     Dans  la  eoraniune  de  Veiisat,  f|ui  eompreud 

1*U2  hcerares  di vises  en  4*KU}  paicelks  appartenant  k  51U  pn>prit*taires,  le  ter- 

riioire  exploit^  Be  compose  dc  14«5<>  hectares.     Or,  en  179^^  IT  fermes  en  oeeu- 

piiient  les  deux  tiers  et  20  autres  tout  le  reste.     Depnis  bra,  lea  cultures  se  sont 

n)i»R"elde«,  et  mainteiniant  lenr  petitesae  eat  exti*^nie.     Quelle  a  ete  Tinfluence  du 

C'liauf^ement  Bur  la  quautite  des  animaux  ?     ITne  augmentation  etmeiderable.     En 

J7JH),  la  conniiune  ne  ptjssedait  qirerivirou  JUMl  beles  k  eornes,  et  de  ISOO  k  2(H)0 

hetes  k  lairie ;  aujourd*hni  elle  eompte  676  des  premifenj's,  et  533  seulement  des 

eeeondes.      Aint^i  pour  remplacer   13<MV  m<HitonM  elle  n  aequia  ^76  hfeufa  et 

vaches,  et  tout  compense,  la  somme  des  en^rrais  sVust  accrue  dans  la  proportion 

kj^e  4 DO  A  729,  (vu  de  plus  de  48  pfiur  cent,     Et  encore  est-ii   k  rerimrqner  que, 

k  fjlua  fort^  et  mieux  tiourri,-*  4  i>r^^eiit^  lea  aniumux  eontribuent  bien  davantage  k 

cntfetenir  la  lertilite  dea  terre*. 

*'  VoilA  ce  que  les  fait*  nou»  apprennent  but  ce  point :  il  uVst  dune  pas  vmi 
que  la  petite  culture  ne  nourdtsae  pa^  autant  d'animatix  que  les  autreji^  loin  de 
Ik,  k  conditions  locales  pareillt^a,  e'e^t  elle  qni  en  pciajR^de  le  plus,  et  il  iw  devait 
piiM  ^tre  dilticile  de  le  [nesumer;  car,  du  moment  oil  c^esit  elle  qui  demande  le 
pltia  anx  terrea^  il  Taut  bien  qirelle  leur  donne  dcf  soins  d'autant  plus  reparateura 
qnVHle  en  exipe  (lavaintape.  Que  Ton  prenne  un  A  un  lea  autrea  reprochea; 
(ju'on  lea  examine  h  la  clarty  de  faita  bien  apprecies,  on  &*iippercevra  bientot 
qu'ila  ne  pauraleut  t-trp  mieux  IVmdis,  et  qu'ils  n'otit  tt6  formulea  que  parce  qu'on 
H  compare  Tetat  des  eultiircH.  dana  des  eontrees^  oil  les  causes  de  la  p^o«p^&rit6 
ttrieole  n^ugisaaient  paji  avcc  la  lueine  energie."     (pp.  110-120,) 
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Borae  extent  a  deficiency  of  the  Bpirit  of  improvemeiit^  &o  far 
as  relatetj  to  the  introduetiun  of  new  pro<*esses.  There  is 
also  a  want  of  means  to  make  experitnents,  whicli  can 
6eldo!ii  be  made  with  advantage  except  by  rich  proprietors 
or  capitalists.  As  for  those  svBtematic  improvements  which 
operate  on  a  large  tract  of  country  at  once  (such  as  great 
worka  of  draining  or  irrigation)  or  wlncli  for  any  other  rea- 
son do  really  require  large  nimdjera  of  workmen  combining 
their  labonr,  these  are  not  in  general  to  be  expected  from 
email  faroierBj  or  even  small  proprietors,  though  combina- 
tion aniong  them  for  such  purposes  is  by  no  means  unexam- 
pled, and  will  become  more  common  as  their  intelligence  m 
more  developed. 

Against  these  disadvantages  is  to  be  placed,  where  the 
tenure  of  land  is  of  the  requisite  kind,  an  ardour  of  industry 
absolutely  unexampled  in  any  other  condition  of  agricul- 
ture. This  is  a  subject  on  which  the  testimony  of  compe- 
tent witnesses  is  unanimous.  The  working  of  thu petite  culture 
cannot  be  fairly  judged  where  the  small  cultivator  is  merely 
a  tenant,  and  not  even  a  tenant  tm  fixed  conditions,  but  (as 
nnti!  lately  in  Ireland)  at  a  nominal  rent  greater  than  can 
be  paid,  and  therefore  practically  at  a  varying  rent  always 
amounting  to  the  utmost  that  can  be  paid.  To  understand 
the  subject,  it  must  be  studied  where  the  cultivator  is  the 
proprietor*  or  at  least  a  metayer  with  a  permanent  tenure ; 
where  the  labour  he  exerts  to  increase  tlie  produce  and 
vahie  of  the  land  avails  wholly,  or  at  least  partly,  to  his  own 
benefit  and  that  of  his  descendants.  In  another  division  of 
our  8ubje(*t,  we  sliall  discuss  at  some  length  the  important 
subject  of  tenures  of  land,  and  I  defer  till  then  any  citation 
of  evidence  on  the  marvellous  industry  of  peasant  proprie- 
tors. It  may  suffice  here  to  appeal  to  the  immense  amount 
of  gross  produce  which,  even  without  a  permanent  tenure, 
English  labiiurcrs  generally  obtain  from  their  little  allot- 
ments ;  a  produce  beyond  comparison  greater  than  a  large 
farmer  extracts,  or  would  find  it  his  interest  to  extract,  from 
the  same  piece  of  land. 
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I  And  this  I  take  to  be  the  true  reason  wlij  large  cultiva- 
tion is  generally  most  advantageous  as  a  mere  invej^tment 
for  profit.  Land  occupied  by  a  large  liirmer  is  not,  in  one 
sense  of  the  word,  farmed  so  highly.  Tins  h  not  on  account 
of  auy  economy  arising  from  combination  of  labour,  but  be- 
cause, by  employing  less,  a  greater  return  is  obtained  in 
proportion  to  the  outlay.  It  does  not  answer  tu  a!iy  one  to 
pay  others  for  exerting  all  the  labour  wbieh  the  peasant,  or 
even  the  allotment  holder,  gladly  undergoes  when  the  fruits 
are  to  be  wholly  reaped  by  himself.  Tliis  labour,  however, 
is  not  unproductive  ;  it  all  adds  to  tlie  gross  produce.  With 
anything  like  equality  of  skill  and  knowledge,  the  large 
farmer  does  not  obtain  nearly  so  much  fi-om  the  soil  as  the 
small  priiprietor,  or  the  small  farmer  with  adequate  motives 
to  exertion :  but  though  his  returns  are  less,  the  labour  is  less 
in  a  still  greater  degree,  and  as  whatever  labour  he  employe 
must  be  paid  for,  it  does  not  suit  his  jiui-pose  to  employ  more. 
X  But  although  the  gross  produce  of  the  land  is  greatest, 
€€Btens  parihiiSj  under  small  cultivation,  and  although, 
therefore,  a  country  is  able  on  that  system  to  snppt>rt  a 
larger  aggregate  population,  it  is  generally  assumed  by 
English  writers  that  what  is  termed  the  net  produce,  that 
is,  the  surplus  after  feeding  the  cultivators,  must  l>e  smaller ; 
that  therefore,  the  population  disposable  for  all  other  pur- 
poses, for  manufactures,  for  commerce  and  navigation,  for 
national  defence,  for  the  promotion  of  knowle^lge,  for  the 
liheral  professions,  for  the  various  functions  of  government, 
for  the  arts  aiuJ  literature,  all  of  which  are  dependent  on 
this  surplus  for  their  existence  as  occupations,  must  be  less 
numerous;  and  that  the  nation,  (S^^aving  all  question  astoV^^JsJ^ 
the  condition  of  the  actual  cultivators,)  must  be  inferior  in 
tlie  principal  elements  of  national  j>ower,  and  in  many  of 
those  of  general  well-heing.  This,  however,  has  been  taken 
for  granted  much  too  readily.  Undoubtedly,  the  iion-agri- 
cultural  population  will  bear  a  less  ratio  to  the  agricultural, 
under  small  than  under  large  cultivation.  But  that  it  will 
be  less  numerous  absolutely,  is  by  no  means  a  consequence. 
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If  tlie  total  population,  agrit^ultiiral  and  non-agricuUural,  is 
greater,  t!ie  nuii-tigriciiltural  portion  may  be  more  niinierous 
in  itself,  and  may  yet  be  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  wbole* 
If  the  gross  i>roduce  is  larger,  the  net  produce  may  be 
lai'ger,  and  yet  bear  a  smaller  ratio  to  the  gross  produce. 
Yet  even  Mr.  Waketield  sometimes  appears  to  confound 
these  distinct  ideas.  In  France  it  is  computed  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  wliole  population  are  agricultural  In  Eng- 
land, at  most,  one-third,  llenee  Mr.  Wakefield  infers,  tliat 
"  as  in  France  only  three  people  are  supported  by  tlie  labour 
of  two  cnlti  viators,  while  in  England  the  labour  of  two  culti- 
vators supports  six  people,  English  agneulture  is  twice  as 
productive  as  French  agricnltuiv,"  owing  to  the  supenor 
efficiency  of  hii'ge  farming  through  combination  of  labour. 
But  in  t!ie  first  place,  the  facts  themselves  are  overstated. 
Tlje  labour  of  two  persons  in  England  does  not  quite  sup- 
port six  jieoplo,  for  tliere  is  not  a  little  food  imported  from 
foreign  countries,  and  from  Ireland.  In  France,  too,  the 
labour  of  two  cultivators  does  much  more  than  supply  the 
food  of  three  persons.  It  ])rovides  tlie  three  persons,  and 
occasionally  foreigners,  with  flax,  hemp,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  with  silk,  oils,  tobacco,  and  latterly  sugar,  which  in 
England  are  wholly  obtained  from  abroad  ;  nearly  all  the 
timber  nsed  in  France  is  of  home  growth,  nearly  all  which 
is  used  in  England  is  imported  ;  the  principal  fuel  of  France 
is  procured  and  brought  to  market  by  }>ersons  reckoned 
anioTig  agriciilt\n  ists,  in  England  by  persons  not  so  reck- 
oned. I  do  not  take  into  calculation  hides  and  wool,  these 
products  being  common  to  both  countries,  nor  wine  or 
brandy  produced  for  home  consumption,  since  England  has 
a  corresponding  production  of  beer  and  spirits ;  but  England 
has  no  material  export  of  either  article,  and  a  great  impor- 
tation of  the  last,  wliile  France  supplies  wines  and  spirits  to 
the  whole  world.  I  say  nothing  of  fruit,  eggs,  and  such 
minor  exportable  articles  of  agricultural  produce.  But,  not 
to  lay  undue  stress  on  these  abatements,  we  will  take  the 
statement  as  it  stands.  Suppose  that  two  i^ersons,  in  Eng- 
Lmd,  <lo  h&nnfde  pnMhice  the  food  o?  9\i8i,  \x\v^«i\Tv'?T"       | 
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far  the  same  piii-pose,  tlie  labour  of  four  is  requisite.  Does 
it  follow  that  England  most  have  a  larger  surplus  for  the 
6iipi>oi't  of  a  uou-agrienltural  population  ?  No  ;  but  merely 
that  she  ean  devote  two-thirda  uf  her  wliole  produce  to  tlie 
purpose,  iusfead  of  oue-tliird.  Suppose  the  produce  to  be 
twice  as  jLrreat,  and  the  one-third  will  amount  to  as  much  as 
the  two'iliirds.  The  faet  might  be,  tliat  owing  to  the 
greater  (puiutity  of  labour  uuijdoyed  on  the  French  syfitem, 
the  same  land  would  produce  tbod  for  twelve  persons  which 
on  the  English  Bv^tem  would  only  produce  it  for  six :  and 
if  tliis  were  so,  which  would  be  quite  consistent  with  the 
conditions  of  the  hypothesis,  then  although  the  food  for 
♦welve  was  prodiu-ed  by  the  labour  of  eight,  while  the  six 
were  fed  by  the  labour  of  only  two,  tliere  would  be  the  same 
numljer  of  hands  disposable  for  otlier  employment  in  the 
one  country  a?;  in  the  other.  I  am  not  contending  that  the 
faet  is  so.  I  know  that  the  gros^s  jiroduee  per  acre  in  France 
as  a  whole  (though  not  in  its  most  improved  districts)  aver- 
ages much  less  than  in  England,  and  that,  in  jn'opoi-fion  \o 
the  extent  and  fertility  of  the  two  countries,  England  has, 
in  the  sense  we  are  now  speaking  of,  much  the  largest  dis- 
posable population.  But  tlie  disproportion  certainly  is  not 
to  be  measured  by  Mr.  Wakefield's  simple  criterion.  As 
well  might  it  be  said  that  agricultural  labour  in  the  United 
States,  where,  by  a  late  census,  tour  families  in  every  five 
api>earcd  to  be  engaged  in  agriculture,  nmst  be  still  more 
inefficient  than  in  France. 

Tlie  inferiority  of  French  cultivation  (which,  talcing  the 
country  as  a  whule,  must  be  allowed  to  be  real,  though 
much  exaggerated,)  is  probably  more  owing  to  the  lower 
general  iiverage  of  industrial  skill  and  energy  in  that  coun- 
try, than  to  any  special  cause :  and  even  if  partly  the  eff'eet 
of  uiitmte  subdivision,  it  does  not  prove  that  small  farming 
is  disadvantageous,  but  only  (what  is  undoubtedly  the  fact) 
that  farms  in  France  are  very  frctiuenfcly  t{K>  small,  and, 
what  is  worse,  broken  up  into  an  ahnast  incredible  number 
of  pat  dies  or  parcelks^  most  inc*jnveniently  dispersed  and 
pa: tod  fmm  one  another. 
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As  a  question,  not  of  gfoss,  but  of  net  ]>rodnpe,  the  eom- 
parative  merits  of  tlie  grande  and  ihi^j^jiite  cuHnre^  especial- 
ly when  the  Binall  farmer  is  also  tlie  pj-oprietor,  cannut  be 
looked  ujion  as  decided.  It  is  a  question  on  whieh  good 
judji^es  at  present  differ.  The  current  of  English  opinion  is 
in  favour  of  large  farms ;  on  the  Continent,  the  weiglit  of 
authority  seems  to  be  on  the  other  side.  Pj'ofessor  Ran,  of 
Heidelberg,  the  author  of  one  of  the  most  compreliensive 
and  elaborate  of  extant  treatises  on  political  economy,  and 
who  has  that  large  acquaintance  with  facts  and  authorities 
on  his  own  subject,  wliich  generally  characterises  liis  coun- 
trymen, lays  it  down  as  a  settled  trutli,  that  small  or 
moderate-sized  farms  yield  not  only  a  larger  gross  but  a 
larger  net  produce:  though,  he  adds,  it  is  desirable  tliere 
should  be  some  great  proprietors,  to  lead  the  way  in  new  im- 
provements.* The  most  apparently  impartial  and  diseriud- 
nating  judgment  that  I  have  met  with  is  that  of  M.  Fassy, 
who  (always  speaking  with  reference  to  net  produce)  gives 
his  verdict  in  favour  of  large  farms  for  grain  and  forage ; 
but,  for  the  kinds  of  cidture  which  require  much  labour  and 
attention,  places  tlie  advantage  wholly  on  the  side  of  small 
cultivation;  including  in  tins  description,  not  oidy  the  vine 
and  the  oHve,  where  a  considerable  amount  of  care  and 
labour  must  be  bestowed  on  each  individual  plant,  but  also 
roots,  leguminous  plants,  and  those  which  furnish  the 
materials  of  manufactures.  Tlie  small  size,  and  consequent 
multiplication,  of  farms,  according  to  all  autliorities,  are 
extremely  favourable  to  the  abundance  of  many  minor  pro- 
ducts of  agriculture.f 

It  is  evident  that  every  labourer  who  extracts  from  the 
land  more  than  his  own  food,  and  that  of  any  family  he  may 


*  See  pp.  352  imd  35^  of  a  Froiich  trunsilation  publkhed  at  Brussels  id  18S9, 
by  M.  Fred,  tie  Ki?TiiEnetcr^  of  Ghent. 

f  *'  DaiiB  le  dtpartement  du  Nord,"  m.\A  M.  Pa^isy,  **  uue  ferriie  de  2('t  hec- 
tares recueille  en  veaux^  laitAfjCi  anifs,  et  vokilles,  parfoid  porir  un  mUlicr  de 
francs  dane  Faiinoe ;  et,  lea  frais  defulqud^,  c^est  I'di^uivalent  d'une  addition  au 
V"><iuit  net  de  15  i  2<^>  francs  par  hectare."     Dis  S^xtttnes  dis  Ctdture,  p.  114, 
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have,  increases  the  means  of  supporting  a  non-agricullural 
population.  Even  if  his  surplus  is  no  more  than  eoough  to 
buy  clothes,  the  labourers  who  make  the  clothes  are  a  non- 
agricultural  populatiun,  enabled  to  exist  by  food  which  he 
jiroduces.  Every  agrieultui"^al  faiuily,  therefore,  wliicli  pro- 
duces its  own  necessaries,  adds  to  the  net  produce  of  agri- 
culture; and  so  dues  every  person  born  on  the  land,  who  by 
employing  Itimself  on  it,  adds  more  to  its  gross  produce 
than  the  mere  food  which  he  eats.  It  is  questionable 
whether^  even  in  the  most  subdivided  districts  of  Europe 
whieli  are  cultivated  l>y  tlie  proprietors,  the  multiplication 
of  hands  on  the  si^il  has  approaclied,  or  tends  to  ai*proaeh, 
within  agreat  distance  of  this  limit.  In  France,  though  the 
guh'division  is  c<jnfessedly  too  great,  there  is  proof  positive 
that  it  is  far  from  having  reached  the  point  at  whieli  it  ■ 
would  begin  to  diminish  the  power  of  supporting  a  noo- 
agricultoral  population.  This  is  demonstrated  by  the  great 
increase  of  the  towns ;  which  have  of  late  increased  in  a 
much  greater  ratio  than  the  population  generally,^  showing 
(unless  the  condition  of  the  town  labourers  is  becoming 
rapidly  deteriorated,  M'hich  tliere  is  no  reason  to  believe) 
that  even  by  the  unfair  and  iiiaiqilicable  test  of  proportions, 
the  productiveness  of  agriculture  nuisst  be  on  the  increase. 
This,  to<j,  concurrently  witli  tlie  amplest  evidence  that  in 
the  more  improved  districts  of  France,  and  in  some  which, 
until  hitely,  were  among  the  unimproved,  there  is  a  con- 
ftiderably  increased  consumption  of  country  produce  by  the 
eountry  population  itself. 

Impressed  with  the  conviction  that,  of  all  faults  which 
can  be  committed  by  a  scientific  writer  on  political  and  social 
eubjeets,  exaggeration,  and  asseitions  beyond  the  evidence, 
most  require  to  be  guarded  against,  I  limited  myself  in  tJie 
early  editions  of  this  work  to  the  foregoing  very  moderate 


•  Ihirin^  the  intt^rval  hetwecn  the  census  of  iBsl  ami  that  of  185B»  the  in- 
feie  of  the  popul&ttoti  <>f  Paria  alone,  exceeded  the  afrgregale  increase  of  all 
rhile  Dearly  all  the  other  largo  towns  likewise  .-^how  an  increase. 
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Btatements,  I  little  knew  how  miicli  stronger  iny  language 
might  liiive  been  W'ithout  exceeding  tlie  trnth,  and  liow 
ijiucb  the  actual  progress  of  French  agriculture  surpassed 
anything  wliieh  I  had  at  that  time  Buffieient  grounds  to  af- 
firm. The  investigations  of  that  eminent  authority  on  agri- 
cultural statistics,  M,  Leonce  de  Lavergne,  undertaken  by  J^ 
desire  of  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences  of 
the  Institute  of  France,  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  since 
the  Revolution  of  1789,  the  total  produce  of  Frencli  agricul- 
ture has  doubled  ;  profits  and  wages  having  both  increased 
in  about  the  same,  and  rent  in  a  still  greater  ratio.  M*  de 
Lavergne,  wliose  impartiality  is  one  of  his  greatest  merits, 
is,  moreover,  so  far  in  tbis  instance  from  the  suspicion  of 
baving  a  ease  to  make  out,  that  lie  is  labouring  to  show,  not 
how  much  Freucb  agriculture  lias  accompli  shed,  but  how 
TDuch  still  remains  for  it  to  do.  *^  We  have  required  "  (lie 
says)  ''  no  less  than  seventy  years  to  bring  into  cultivation 
two  million  hectares"  (five  uiilliou  English  acres)  ''  of  waste 
land,  to  suppress  balf  our  fallows,  double  our  agricultural 
products,  increase  our  population  by  30  per  cent,,  our  wages 
by  100  per  cent.,  our  rent  by  150  per  cent.  At  this  rate 
we  shall  require  three  quarters  of  a  century  more  to  arrive 
at  the  point  wdiich  England  has  already  attained."* 

After  tliis  evidence,  we  have  surely  now  heard  the  last 
of  the  incompatibility  of  small  properties  and  small  farms 
with  agricultural  improvement.  Tlie  only  question  which 
remains  open  is  one  of  degree  ;  the  comparative  rajndiiy  of 
agricultural  improvement  under  the  two  systems ;  and  it  is 
the  general  opinion  of  those  wdio  are  equally  well  acquaint- 
ed with  both,  that  improvement  is  greatest  imder  a  due 
admixture  between  them. 

In  the  present  chapter,  we  do  not  enter  on  the  question 
between   great  and  small  cultivation  in  any  other  respect 


♦  Eton&mie  Rurale  de  fa  France  dspuiB  1789.     Par  M.  Leonce  de  Lavergne, 
Membre  de  llusUtut  el  de  k  Sot-itt^  Centrale  d^Agrieulture  de  France.     2"*  ed. 
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than  as  a  question  of  production,  and  of  the  efficiency  of 
labour.  We  shall  return  to  it  hereafter  as  affecting  the 
distribution  of  the  produce,  and  the  physical  and  social  well- 
being  of  the  cultivators  themselves ;  in  which  aspects  it  de^ 
serves,  and  requires,  a  still  more  particular  examination. 


CHAPTER  X. 

OF  THE  LAW   OF  THE   IXCREASE  OF  LABOtTR. 


§  1,  We  have  now  successively  considered  each  of  the 
agents  or  conditions  of  production,  and  of  the  means  by 
which  the  efficacy  of  these  various  agents  is  promoted.  In  or- 
der to  come  to  an  end  of  the  questions  which  relate  exclusive- 
ly to  production,  one  more,  of  primary  importance,  remains. 

Production  is  not  a  fixed,  hut  an  increasing  thing. 
When  not  kept  back  by  bad  institutions,  or  a  low  state  of 
the  arts  of  life,  the  produce  of  indoatry  has  usually  tended 
to  increase;  stimulated  not  only  by  the  desire  of  the  pro- 
ducers to  augment  their  means  of  consumption,  but  by  the 
increasing  number  of  the  consumers.  Nothing  in  political 
economy  can  be  of  more  importance  than  to  ascertain  the 
law  of  this  increase  of  production  j  the  conditions  to  %vdiich 
it  is  subject ;  whether  it  has  practically  any  limits,  and  what 
these  are.  Tliere  is  also  no  subject  in  political  economy 
which  is  popularly  less  understood,  or  on  which  the  errors 
committed  are  of  a  character  to  produce,  and  do  produce, 
greater  mischief. 

We  have  seen  that  the  essential  requisites  of  production 
are  thme — labour,  capital,  and  natural  agents;  the  term 
capital  including  all  external  and  physical  requisites  which 
are  products  of  labour,  the  term  natural  agents  all  those 
which  are  not-  But  among  natural  agents  we  need  not  take 
into  account  those  which,  existing  in  unlimited  quantity, 
being  incapable  of  appropriation,  and  never  altering  in 
their  qualities,  are  always  ready  to  lend  an  equal  degree  of 
assistance  to  production,  whatever  may  be  its  extent ;  as  air, 
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and  tliLi  light  of  the  sim.  EL*iiig  now  about  to  consider  the 
impediuieiits  to  production,  not  the  facilities  for  it,  we  need 
advert  to  no  other  natural  agents  tlian  those  which  are 
liable  to  be  delicient,  either  in  quantity  or  in  productive 
power.  These  may  be  all  represented  by  the  term  land. 
Land,  in  the  narrowest  aeeeptation,  as  the  source  of  agricul- 
tural produce,  is  the  chief  of  them ;  and  if  we  extend  the 
term  to  mines  and  fisheries — to  what  is  found  in  the  earth 
itself,  or  in  the  waters  whicli  partly  co%^er  it,  as  well  as  to 
what  is  grown  or  fed  on  its  surface,  it  embraces  everything 
with  which  we  need  at  present  concern  ourselvus. 

We  may  say,  then,  without  a  greater  stretch  of  language 
than  under  the  necessary  explanations  is  j permissible,  that 
the  requisities  of  production  are  Labour,  Capital,  and  Land, 
The  increase  of  production,  therefore,  depends  on  the  prop- 
erties of  these  elements.  It  is  a  result  of  the  increase 
either  of  the  elements  themselves,  or  of  their  productiveness. 
The  law  of  the  increase  of  production  must  be  a  consequence 
of  the  laws  of  these  elements;  tlie  limits  to  the  increase  of 
production  must  be  the  limits,  whatever  they  are,  set  by 
those  laws.  We  ]>roceed  to  consider  the  three  elemeiit& 
successively,  with  reference  to  this  effect ;  or  in  other  words, 
the  law  of  the  increase  of  production,  viewed  in  respect  of 
its  dependence,  first  on  Labour,  secondly  on  Capital,  and 
lastly  on  Land, 

§  2»  Tlie  increase  of  labour  is  the  increase  of  mankind ; 
of  j>opulation.  On  this  subject  the  discussions  excited  by 
the  Essay  of  Mr.  Malthus,  have  made  the  truth,  though  by 
no  means  universally  admitted,  yet  so  fully  kno^vn,  that  a 
briefer  examination  of  the  question  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  necessary  wjll  probably  on  the  present  occasion 
suffice. 

The  power  of  multiplication  inherent  in  all  organic  life 
may  be  regarded  as  infinite.  Tliere  is  no  one  species  of 
vegetable  or  animal,  which,  if  the  earth  were  entirely  aban- 
doned to  it,  and  to  the  things  on  which  it  feeds,  would  not 
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ill  a  small  number  of  years  overspread  every  region  of  the 
globe,  of  which  the  diiuate  was  {•oiiipatible  witli  its  existence. 
The  de<rree  of  poi^sible  rapidity  is  ditferent  in  different  orders 
ot"  beings  ;  but  in  all  it  is  sufficient,  for  the  earth  to  be  very 
speedily  filled  up.  There  are  many  species  of  vegetables  of 
wbieh  a  single  plant  will  produce  in  one  year  the  germs  of 
a  tlionsand  ;  if  oidy  two  eorne  to  maturity,  iu  fourteen  years 
the  two  will  have  multiplied  ta  sixteen  thousand  and  more. 
It  is  but  a  moderate  case  of  fecundity  in  animals  to  be  capa- 
ble of  quadrupling  their  immbers  in  a  single  year;  if  they 
only  do  as  inueb  in  half  a  century,  ten  thousand  will  have 
swelled  within  two  centuries  to  upwards  to  two  millions  and 
a  half.  The  capacity  of  increase  is  necessarily  in  a  geome- 
trical progression  :  the  numerical  ratio  alone  is  different. 

To  this  prfiperty  of  organized  beings,  the  human  species 
L forms  no  exception.  Its  }Kiwer  of  increase  is  imlelinite,  and 
hhe  actual  multiplication  would  be  extraordinarily  rapid,  if 
tlie  power  were  exercisetl  to  the  utmost.  It  never  is  exer- 
cised to  the  utmost,  and  yet,  in  the  nioiat  favourable  circum- 
stances known  to  exist,  whicb  are  tiiose  of  a  fertile  region 
colonized  from  an  industrious  and  civilized  eoinmunity, 
IKijinlation  has  continued,  for  several  generations,  indepen- 
dently of  fresh  iuimigratiou,  to  double  itself  in  not  much 
more  than  twenty  years.  That  tlie  capacity  of  multiplica- 
tion in  the  human  sjiecies  exceeds  even  this,  is  evident  if  we 
consider  how  great  is  the  ordinary  number  of  cbiklren  to  a 
fannly,  where  the  climate  is  good  and  early  marriages 
usual ;  and  how  small  a  proportion  of  them  die  before  tho 
age  of  maturity,  iu  the  present  state  of  hygienic  knowledge 
where  the^  locality  is  healthy,  and  the  family  adequately 
provided  with  the  means  of  living.  It  is  a  very  low  esti- 
mate of  the  capacity  of  increase,  if  we  only  assume,  that  iu 
a  good  sanitary  conditinn  of  the  people,  each  generation  may 
be  double  the  number  of  the  generation  which  preceded  it. 

Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  these  propositions  might 
still  have  required  considerable  enforcement  and  iOustra- 
tion ;  but  the  evidence  of  them  is  so  ample  and  incoutesta- 
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ble,  that  they  have  made  their  way  against  all  Iciuds  of 
opposition,  and  nuiv  liow  be  re^yanled  a^  axiotuatic  :  thoiigli 
the  extreme  rehietance  felt  to  admitting  them,  every  now 
and  then  gives  birth  to  some  ephemeral  theory,  speedily 
forgotten,  of  a  different  law  of  increase  in  ditfeient  eireum- 
stances,  through  a  providential  adaptation  of  the  fecundity 
of  tlie  human  apeeies  to  the  exigencies  of  society,*  The 
obstacle  to  ajast  understanding  of  thesulijeet  does  not  ari&e 
fj"om  these  theories,  but  from  too  confused  a  notion  of  the 
causes  which,  at  most  times  and  places,  keep  the  actual 
increase  of  mankind  so  far  behind  the  capacity, 

§  3.  Those  causes,  nevertheless,  are  in  no  way  mys- 
terious. What  i>reventi=  the  population  of  hares  and  I'abbitB 
from  overstocking  t!ie  earth  i  Not  want  of  fecnudity,  but 
causes  very  different :  many  enemies,  and  iusuHicient  fiu]> 
sistenee ;  not  enough  to  eat,  and  liability  to  being  eaten. 
In  the  human  race,  which  is  not  generally  subject  to  tlie 
latter  inconvenience,  the  equivalents  for  it  are  war  and 
disease.  If  the  multiplication  of  mankind  proceeded  only, 
like  that  of  the  other  ainmals,  from  a  blind  instinct,  it  woidd 


*  One  of  these  theories,  that  of  Mr,  Doubledny,  iiiiiy  he  tliought  to  reqjiiire 
a  po«8mg  notice,  beeauwe  it  lias  of  late  obttdntnl  aome  followers,  and  heraus*?  it 
derived  ti  sL^nblance  of  t<upf»oit  fn)iii  the  }i:eneml  iiJialogies  of  organic  life.  Thia 
U^eory  n^nintiilns  that  the  !K  nudity  of  the  himiuii  animal,  and  of  all  other  Ji^nng 
heingR,  is  in  inverse  projKutioD  to  the  qiuintity  of  rmtiinient:  tliat  jiii  underfed 
population  mnltiplios  rapidly,  but  that  all  elai^ses  tri  coirifortalde  cireunastaticee 
are,  by  a  phy^iologieal  law,  go  unproUfic,  as  aelUora  to  keep  up  their  nu robe rs 
without  being  recruited  from  a  poorer  elasa.  There  U  no  doubt  fbat  a  positive 
excess  of  nntrimen:.  in  animals  fta  well  aa  in  fmit  trees,  ia  nnfavourable  to  repro' 
linetion ;  and  it  is  quite  possible,  though  by  no  means  proved,  that  the  physjio 
logical  conditions*  of  fecundity  may  exifit  in  tlie  greatest  degree  when  the  supply 
of  food  ia  somewhat  stinted.  But  nny  one  who  niight  be  inelined  to  draw  from 
thia^  even  if  adooitted,  eoneluaions  at  variaute  with  the  principle  of  Mr.  JIaUhua, 
needs  only  be  invitetl  to  look  through  a  volume  of  the  Peerage,  and  o)>serve  the 
enormous  families,  alniOHt  nniver'sal  in  that  class ;  or  call  to  naind  the  laige  faiH' 
iliea  of  the  Engli:sh  cletgy,  and  generally  of  the  middle  clasaca  of  England. 
Whatever  tlic  limit  to  the  increase  of  population  among  the  richer  classes  in 
Great  Britain  mav  he,  it  ceilainlv  h  not  the  Eunall  number  of  birtlia  to  a  mar* 
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be  limited  in  the  same  iiianiier  witli  tlieirs? ;  the  births  would 
be  as  numerous  a^  the  jihysieal  constitution  o^  the  si>eeies 
admitted  of,  and  the  popuhitiim  wouhl  be  kept  down  by 
deaths.  But  the  eoudiiet  of  human  creatures  h  luore  or  less 
influenced  by  foresight  of  eoiisequeiiees,  aud  by  &oiiie  im- 
pulses superior  to  mere  auiuial  instincts ;  and  they  do  not, 
therefore,  propagate  like  swine,  but  ai'e  capaWe,  tliougli  ia 
very  unequal  ^iegrees,  of  being  witlilicld  by  prudence,  or  by 
the  social  aflections,  from  giving  existence  tu  beings  born 
only  to  mis^cry  and  preniature  death.  In  )iroportiou  as 
mankind  rise  above  the  condition  of  the  beast,  popuhuion  is 
restrained  by  the  fear  of  want,  rather  than  by  want  itself. 
Even  where  there  is  no  question  of  starvation,  unmy  are 
similarly  acted  upon  by  the  appreliension  of  losing  what 
bave  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  decencies  of  their  situation 
in  life.  Hitherto  no  other  motives  than  these  two  have 
been  found  strong  enough,  in  tlie  generality  of  mankind,  to 
counteract  the  tendency  to  increase.  It  has  been  the  prac- 
tice of  a  great  majority  of  the  middle  and  the  poorer  classes, 
whenever  free  from  external  control,  to  marry  as  early,  and 
in  most  countries  to  have  as  many  children,  as  was  consist- 
ent with  maintaining  themselves  in  the  condition  of  life 
which  they  were  l>orn  to,  or  wer'e  accustomed  tu  consider 
as  theirs.  Among  the  nuddle  classes,  in  many  individual 
instances,  there  is  an  additional  restraint  exercised  from 
the  desire  of  doing  more  than  maiiitaiuing  their  circum- 
etances — of  improving  them ;  but  such  a  desire  is  rarely 
found,  or  rarely  has  that  effect,  in  the  labouring  classes. 
If  they  can  bring  up  a  family  as  they  were  themselves 
brought  np,  even  the  prudent  among  them  are  usually 
satisfied.  Too  often  they  do  not  tldnk  even  of  that,  but 
rely  on  fijrtnne,  or  on  the  resources  to  be  found  in  legal  or 
Tohmtary  charity. 

In  a  very  backward  state  of  society,  like  that  of  Europe 

in  the  middle  ages,  and  many  parts  of  Asia  at  present, 

population  is  kept  down  by  actual  staryation,     Tlie  starva- 

Ition  does  not  take  place  in  ordinary  years,  but  in  seasons  of 
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scarcity,  wliich  in  those  states  of  society  are  much  more 
frequent  and  more  extreme  than  Europe  is  now  accustomed 
to.  In  these  seasons  actual  want,  or  the  maladies  conse- 
quent on  it,  carry  off  nunjbers  of  the  population,  which  in  a 
successio)!  of  favourable  years  again  expands,  to  be  agahi 
cruelly  decimated.  In  a  more  improved  state,  few,  even 
among  the  poorest  of  the  people,  are  limited  to  actual  neces- 
saries, and  to  a  bare  sufficiency  of  those  :  and  the  increase 
is  kept  within  bounds,  not  by  excess  of  deaths,  but  by  lim- 
itation of  births.  The  limitation  is  brouglit  about  in  various 
ways.  Li  some  countries^  it  is  the  result  of  prudent  or  con- 
ecientious  self-restraint.  There  is  a  condition  to  which  the 
labouring  people  are  habituated  ;  they  perceive  that  by 
having  too  numerous  families,  they  must  sink  below  that 
condition,  or  fail  to  transmit  it  to  their  children  ;  and  this 
they  do  not  choose  to  submit  to.  The  countries  in  which, 
so  far  as  is  known,  a  great  degree  of  voluntary  prudence 
has  been  longest  practised  on  this  subject,  are  Norway  and 
parts  of  Switzerland.  ConceniLng  both,  there  happens  to 
be  unusually  authentic  information  ;  many  facts  were  care- 
tully  brought  together  by  Mr,  Malthus,  and  much  addi- 
tional evidence  has  been  obtained  since  his  time.  In  both 
these  countries  the  increase  of  population  is  very  slow  ;  and 
what  checks  it,  is  not  multitude  of  deaths,  but  fewness  of 
births.  Both  the  births  and  the  deaths  are  remarkably  few 
in  proportion  to  the  population ;  the  average  duration 
of  life  is  tlie  hDugest  in  Europe ;  the  population  contains 
fewer  children,  and  a  greater  proportional  number  of  per- 
LBons  in  the  vigour  of  life,  than  is  known  to  be  the  ease  in 
any  otlier  part  of  the  world,  Tlie  paucity  of  births  tends 
directly  to  prolong  life,  by  keeping  the  people  in  comforta- 
ble circumstances ;  and  the  same  prudence  is  doubtless 
exercised  in  avoiding  causes  of  disease,  as  in  keeping  clear 
of  the  principal  causes  of  poverty.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  two  countries  thus  honourably  distinguished,  are 
countries  of  small  landed  proprietors. 

There  are  other  cases  in  wliich  the  prudence  and  foi*e- 
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thouglit,  which  perhaps  might  not  be  exercised  by  the 
pwple  theniBelves,  are  exen-ieud  by  the  state  for  their 
benefit  ;  marriage  not  being  permitted  until  the  contracting 
parties  can  bIiow  that  tliey  have  the  prospect  of  a  comforta- 
ble support.  Under  these  laws,  of  wliieh  I  shall  speak  more 
fiiUy  hereafterj  the  condition  uf  the  people  is  reported  to  be 
good,  and  the  illegitimate  births  iiut  su  numeruus  as  might 
be  expected.  There  are  places,  again,  in  which  the  restrain- 
ing cause  seems  to  be  not  so  much  individual  prudence,  as 
some  geueral  and  perhaps  even  accidental  habit  of  the  coun- 
try. In  the  rural  districts  of  England,  during  the  last  cen- 
tury, the  growth  of  popnlatiou  was  very  eflFectually  re- 
preyed  by  the  difficulty  of  rditaiiiing  a  cottage  to  live  in. 
It  was  the  custom  for  immarried  labourers  to  lodge  and 
board  with  their  employers  ;  it  was  the  custom  for  married 
labourers  to  have  a  cottage :  and  the  rule  of  the  English 
poor  laws  by  which  a  pariah  was  charged  with  the  support 
of  its  unemployed  poor,  rendered  lando%vners  averse  to 
promote  marriage.  About  the  end  of  the  ceutury,  the  great 
demand  for  meu  in  war  and  manufactureBj  made  it  be 
thought  a  patriotic  thing  to  encourage  population  i  and 
about  the  same  time  the  growing  inclination  of  farmers  to 
live  Kke  rich  people,  favoured  as  it  was  by  a  long  period  of 
high  prices,  made  them  desirous  of  keeping  inferiors  at  a 
greater  distance,  and,  pecuniary  motives  arising  from  abuses 
of  the  poor  laws  being  superadded,  they  gradually  drove 
their  labonrers  into  cottages,  whicli  the  landowuers  now  no 
longer  refused  permission  to  build.  In  some  comitries  an 
old  standing  custom  that  a  girl  should  not  marry  until  she 
bad  spun  and  woven  for  herself  an  ample  troussemi^  is  said 
to  have  acted  as  a  substantial  elieelc  to  population.  In  Eng- 
land, at  present,  the  influence  of  prudence  in  keeping  down 
multiplication  is  seen  by  the  dimniished  number  of  mar- 
riages iji  tlie  manufacturing  districts  in  years  when  trade 
is  bad. 

But  whatever  be  the  causes  by  which  population  is  any- 
where limited  to  a  comparatively  slow  jate  of  increase,  an 
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acceleration  of  the  rate  very  speedily  fullijws  any  diminution 
of  tlie  motives  to  restraint.  It  is  but  rarely  that  improve- 
ments in  the  coudition  of  the  labouring  classes  do  anything 
more  than  give  a  temporary  margin^  speedily  filled  up  by 
an  inerease  of  their  numbers,  Tlie  use  they  commonly 
choose  to  make  of  any  advantageous  change  in  their  eir- 
cuuistances,  is  to  take  it  out  in  the  tbrm  which,  by  augment- 
ing the  popuhitionj  deprives  the  succeeding  generation  of 
the  benefit.  Unless,  eitlier  by  theii*  general  improvement 
in  intellectual  and  moral  culture,  or  at  least  by  raising  tlieir 
habitual  standard  uf  eumfortable  living,  they  can  be  taugljt 
to  make  a  better  use  of  favourable  circumstances,  nothing 
permanent  can  be  done  for  tlieni ;  the  most  promising 
schemes  end  only  in  liaving  a  more  numerous,  but  not  a 
liappier  people.  By  their  habitual  standard,  I  mean  that 
(when  any  such  there  is)  down  to  whicb  they  will  multiply, 
but  not  lower.  Every  advance  they  make  in  education, 
civilization,  and  social  improvement,  tends  to  raise  this 
standard  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  gradually,  though 
slowly,  rising  in  the  more  advancc^d  countries  of  M"estern 
Europe.  Subsistence  and  employment  in  England  have 
never  increased  more  rapidly  than  in  tlie  last  forty  years, 
but  every  census  since  1821  showed  a  snniller  proportional 
increase  of  population  than  that  of  the  period  preceding ; 
and  the  produce  of  French  agriculture  and  industry  is 
increasing  in  a  progressive  ratio,  wliile  the  population 
exhiluts,  in  every  quinquennial  census,  a  smaller  propor- 
tion of  birtlis  to  the  pojuihition. 

T!ie  subject,  however,  of  population,  in  its  connexion 
witli  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  will  be  consid- 
ered in  another  place :  in  the  present,  we  have  to  do  with  it 
solely  as  one  of  the  elements  of  Production :  and  in  that 
character  we  could  not  dis]>en8e  with  pointing  out  the  un- 
limited extent  of  its  natural  powers  of  increase,  and  the 
causes  owing  to  wdiicli  so  small  a  portion  of  that  unlimited 
power  is  for  the  most  part  actually  exercised.  After  this 
brief  indication,  we  shall  proceed  to  the  other  elements. 
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§  1.  The  requisites  of  production  being  labour,  capital, 
and  land,  it  lias  been  seen  from  the  preceding  chapter  that 
the  impediments  to  the  increase  of  produetion  do  not  arise 
from  the  first  of  theee  elements.  On  the  eide  of  labour 
there  is  no  obstacle  to  an  inerea.se  of  production,  indefinite 
in  extent  and  of  unslackening  rapidity.  Population  has  tbe 
power  of  increasing  in  an  uniform  and  rapid  geometrical 
,  ratio.  If  the  only  essential  condition  of  production  were 
labour,  tlie  produce  might,  a'lid  naturally  would,  increase  in 
the  same  ratio ;  and  there  would  be  no  hrait,  until  tlie  nun^ 
hers  of  mankind  were  brought  to  a  stand  from  actual  want 
of  space. 

But  production  has  other  requisites,  and  of  these,  the 
one  which  we  shall  next  consider  is  Capital.  There  cannot 
be  more  people  in  any  country,  or  in  the  world,  than  can 
be  supported  from  the  i>roduee  of  past  labour  until  that  of 
present  labour  comes  iu.  There  w^ill  be  no  greater  number 
of  productive  labourers  in  any  country^  or  in  the  world, 
than  can  be  su)»ported  from  that  portion  of  the  produce  of 
past  labour,  which  is  spared  from  the  enjoyments  of  its  pos- 
sessor  for  purposes  of  reproduction,  and  is  termed  Capital. 
We  have  next,  therefore^  to  inquire  into  the  conditions  of 
the  increase  of  capital :  the  causes  by  which  the  rapidity  of 
Its  increase  is  determined,  and  the  necessary  limitations  of 
that  increase. 

Since  all  capital  is  the  product  of  saving,  that  is,  of  absti- 
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■dddco  ftntni  pr^tii^nt  (^nnmimptlon  for  the  sake  of  m. 

B|ttx>il^  tht'  ituMfa^tt'  itf  (Mi]iiial  iiuiHt  Uei)utKl  U|>on  tiro 
— \\w  ttmi^unt  uf  t\\Q  ftinil  fnnn  which  saving  can  be 

riid  tlii^  KiTi'iit/Hi  of  I  ho  llth)HVhitio1l^  wliirh  prompt  to  i^ 
Tlir  Ininl  I'rnm  wltu'h  m\  iiii:  t'uii  hv  made,  b  the 
of  thi'  itrtuhioo  ill'  l»ihuiii\  iiHor  )«u]iplying  the  necc&mneBdt 
lift*  to  till  roiiriMiind  iM   iho  priuhii'tiMU :   (includiii^  thoee 

»ciii|ilHViH[  \h  i'v\i\m'\ny^  ihv  tiuih^riaU*  and  keeping  the  fixed 
eiiinl-iil  In  ri»|Mitr.)  Mmv  thuii  thiti  ^urphis  cannot  be  smrcA 
luuliM'  any  rir»ininislaiiiH^h,  A»  nnu4i  as  this,  though  it 
tit*viAr  iM  wavml,  alvvayi)  ini^ht  \h\  Thin  surplus  is  the  fund 
fkrotu  wlili<li  (liM  liuJiiyimMitM^  a«i  dii<^tingu]8hed  from  the  necee- 
^riim  uf  Him  |*nHliit'«iri4|  nvv  i»iH>vidiHl ;  it  is  the  fund  from 
%^'ldrli  all  tivv  Kulmiwltnl,  w  ho  mv  not  ihemselves  engaged  in 
profhN'lhMi  ;  and  IVomi  \vhlt*li  all  additioUB  are  made  to  eap^ 
Bltal.  Il  In  ihr  I'ual  MtM  inHnhioo  iif  the  country.  Tlie phrase, 
nt'l  |H'0(hM'ii,  in  ut'\vu  luknh  In  a  nioro  limited  Beiise,  to  de- 
nohMinlv  1  liM  prolilf  *►(  lh«»  oa)*i!nti»4t  and  the  rent  of  the  land- 
lord, uudii-  Him  tdt>a  Hial  iioHdng  can  he  included  in  the  net 
prHdini)  1*1  cH|*iliH,  I»m(  whul  lif  rchirne<l  to  the  owner  of  the 
4Mi|ii«al  alliM'  ri'|»lai'iMt'  '''"  t*x|*cH«ort.  lint  this  is  too  narrow 
liti  H<'iai|»tatii*M  1*1'  Ihn  form.     1'hr  capital  of  the  employer 

(forrim  lUa  roveoiHi  ol   tlio  lal«HunM>*,  imd  if  this  exceeds  the 
ficci^rtwarioti  ill'  lilts  ll   |iJ;'v«'<^  Hicm  a  tiurplu^  which  they  may 
flHicr  tix|*onil  111  mijoyuuMd**  or  t^ave.     For  every  purpose 
I'lir  wlitcli  Hioi'ti  (uui  he  oiu'n«^ion  to  t^pcak  of  the  net  produce 
H  i»f  iiidniiti\v»  \Uk  lAiirphiPi  ought  to  ho  included  in  it.     When 
I  thin  [m  InchiiK^d,  nod  not  ollicrwl^is  tlic  net  produce  of  the 
■  country  U  t  lio  mi«H»turo  ol'  ilii  circctivc  power ;  of  what  it  can 
leparc  for  any  |MM'|MibOH  of  pnhlic  utility,  or  private  indul- 
V  gencc  ;  thi^  |ii>rH<m  i»f  itn  produce  of  which  it  can  dispose  at 
pleasure;  whh»li  can  hi^  tlrawn  upon  to  attain  any  ends,  or 
gratily  any  winhr?*,  rithi'r  of  Hu*  ptvornmont  or  of  individu- 
als •  which  it  run  eitlu»r  Hpond  for  )\^  t^atisfaction,  or  save  for 
fiitnre  advantage. 

I       The  amount  of  tliij^  fund,  this*  net  proiluce,  thi^  excess  of 
•Droduetion  above  the  idiv^icul  nocc^saries  of  the  producers,. 
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16  one  of  the  elements  that  determine  the  aniuunt  of  saviug. 
The  greater  the  produce  of  labour  after  supporting  the 
labourers,  the  more  there  is  which  van  be  saved.  Tlie  same 
thing  also  partly  contributes  to  determine  how  much  imll 
be  saved,  A  part  of  the  motive  to  saving  consists  in  the 
prospect  of  deriving  an  income  from  savings ;  in  the  fact 
that  capital,  employed  in  [^loduetion,  is  capable  of  not  only 
reproducing  itself  but  yielding  an  increase.  The  greater 
the  profit  that  can  be  made  from  capital,  the  stronger  is  the 
motive  to  its  accumulation.  That  indeed  which  forms  the 
inducement  to  savcj  is  not  the  whole  of  the  fimd  which  sup- 
plies the  means  of  saving,. not  the  whole  net  produce  of 
the  landj  capital,  and  labour  of  the  country,  but  only  a  part 
of  it,  the  part  which  forms  the  remuneration  of  the  capital- 
ist, and  is  called  profit  of  stock.  It  will  however  be  readily 
enongh  understood,  even  previously  to  the  exjilanations 
which  will  be  given  hereafter,  that  when  the  genera!  pro- 
ductiveness of  labour  and  capital  is  gi'eat,  the  i^eturas  to  tlie 
caidtalist  are  likely  to  l)c  large,  and  that  some  proportion, 
though  not  an  uniform  t^ne,  will  commonly  obtain  between 
the  two. 


§  2.  But  the  disposition  to  save  does  not  wholly  depend 
on  tlie  external  inducement  to  it ;  on  the  amount  of  profit  to 
be  made  from  savings.  Witli  the  same  pecuniary  induce- 
ment, the  inclination  is  very  different,  in  different  persons, 
and  in  ditferent  communities.  The  effective  desire  of  accu- 
mulation IS  of  unequal  strength,  not  only  according  to  the 
varieties  of  individual  character,  but  to  the  general  state  of 
society  and  civilization.  Like  all  other  moral  attributes,  it 
is  one  in  which  tbe  human  race  exhil)its  great  differences, 
conibrmably  to  the  diversity  of  its  circumstances  aud  the 
stage  of  its  progress. 

On  topics  which  if  they  were  to  be  fully  investigated 
woukl  exceed  tbe  bounds  that  can  be  allotted  to  them  in 
this  treatise,  it  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  refer  to  other 
works  in  which  the  necessary  developments  have  been  pre- 
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sented  more  at  length.  On  the  eiil>ject  of  Population  this 
valuable  service  has  been  rendered  by  tlie  celebrated  Eesay 
of  Mr.  Malthue  ;  and  on  the  point  which  now  occupies  us  I 
can  refer  with  equal  confirlence  to  anothei\  though  a  less 
known  work,  ''  New  Paincipleti  of  Politieid  Economy,"  by 
Mr.  Rae  *  In  no  other  book  known  to  nie  is  bo  much  light 
thrown,  lioth  from  principle  and  history,  on  the  causes 
which  deterniine  the  aceunuibitiun  of  capital 

All  accumulation  involves  tlie  saeritiee  of  a  present,  for 
the  sake  of  a  future  good.  But  the  ex|>edieney  of  isuch  a 
sacrifice,  varies  very  much  in  diHerent  j^tates  of  circuni- 
stanccs  ;  and  the  willingness  to  make  it,  varies  still  more. 

In  weighing  tlie  future  against  the  present,  tlie  uncer- 
taiuty  of  all  things  future  is  a  leading  element ;  and  that 
nneertainty  is  of  very  different  degrees.  ''  AH  circumstan- 
ces," therefore,  "  increasing  tlie  probability  of  the  provision 
we  make  for  futurity  being  enjoyed  by  ourselves  or  others, 
tend"  justly  and  reasonably  *'to  give  strength  to  the  ef- 
fective desire  of  accumulation.  Thus  a  healtliy  climate  or 
occupation,  by  inL-reasing  the  probabiliry  of  life,  has  a  tend- 
eney  to  add  to  tliis  desire.  Wlien  engaged  in  safe  occupa- 
titjnsj  and  living  in  health}*  countries,  men  are  much  more 


•  This  treatise  m  an  example^  such  as  not  unfrequenUy  pici^cjits  itncif,  Kow 
much  more  depends  on  accident^  than  on  the  qualities  of  a  bookj  in  determining 
itj*  rcfeption.  Had  it  appeared  at  a  auiiable  time,  and  l>een  favoured  by  drcum- 
etances,  it  wouhi  have  had  every  requisite  for  great  succobs.  The  author,  a 
Scotchman  settled  in  the  United  Folates,  unites  much  knowledge,  an  orifrinal  vein 
of  thought,  a  conaiderahle  turn  for  philoaophie  generalities,  and  a  manner  oi' ex- 
position and  illustitition  ealeulatt^d  to  make  ideas  tell  not  only  for  whut  they  arc 
worth,  Imt  for  inor*3  than  they  iire  worth,  end  which  sometimesi,  I  think,  hai*  that 
efleet  in  the  wi  iter's  own  mind.  The  prineipal  fault  of  the  book  i:^  the  position 
of  antagonii*m  in  whieh,  with  the  enntrnveisial  apiiit  apt  to  be  fownd  in  those 
who  have  new  thouphts  on  old  snbjeets^  he  haj?  placed  himself  towards  A  flatn 
Smith.  1  call  this  a  faulty  (though  I  think  many  of  the  eriticisma  junt,  and  some 
of  them  far-seeing,)  t>ecau>4e  there  is  mnch  less  real  difTerenct?  of  opinion  than 
might  be  suppfMied  from  Mr.  Rae^?  animadversions;  and  beeau.^e  what  he  has 
found  vulnemble  in  his  great  predeeessfu*  is  rhiefly  the  '* human  too  much^^  in 
his  premises ;  the  portion  of  them  that  is*  nver  and  above  what  was  either  re* 
if  Hired  or  Is  actually  need  for  the  et*tahliahment  of  his  conclualona. 
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apt  to  be  frugal,  tlian  in  imlieiiltliy  or  liazardous  oceiipa- 
tioDiS,  aud  ill  t'liinates  peniieious  to  liuirian  lite.  Sailurs  and 
soldiers  are  prodigals.  In  tlie  West  Indies,  New  Orleans, 
tLe  East  Indies,  the  expenditure  of  the  inhabitants  is  pro- 
lUfcie.  The  :?ame  people,  eoniing  to  re^ide  in  the  healthy 
parts  of  Enrope,  and  not  getting  into  the  vortex  of  extrava- 
gant fashion,  live  ^eononiieallj,  War  and  pestilenee  have 
always  waste  aud  Inxury  among  the  other  evils  that  tbllow 
in  their  train.  For  iainiilar  reason^^j  whatever  gives  security 
to  the  atiairs  of  tlie  community  is  favourable  to  the  strength 
uf  this  principle.  In  this  respect  the  general  prevalenee  of 
law  and  order,  and  the  prospect  of  tlie  continuance  of  peace 
aud  tranquillity,  have  eonsideralde  influence,^'  ^  The  more 
perfect  the  eeem-ity^  the  greater  will  he  the  effective  strength 
of  the  desire  of  aceomulation.  Where  property  is  leas  safe, 
or  the  vicissitudes  rubious  to  fortunes  are  more  irequent  and 
severe,  fewer  |»ersons  will  save  at  all,  and  of  those  who  do, 
many  will  require  the  inducement  of  a  higher  rate  of  profit 
on  capital,  to  make  them  prefer  a  doubtful  future  to  the 
temptation  of  present  enjoyment. 

These  are  considerations  which  affect  the  expediency,  in 
the  eye  of  reason,  of  consulting  future  interests  at  the 
expense  of  present.  But  the  inclination  to  make  this  sacri- 
fice does  not  solely  depend  upon  its  expediency.  The  dispo- 
sition to  save  is  often  far  shoi-t  of  what  reason  would  dictate : 
and  at  other  times  is  liable  to  be  in  excess  of  it. 

Deficient  strength  of  the  desire  of  acennudafion  may 
arise  from  improvidence,  or  from  want  of  interest  in  others. 
Improvidence  may  be  connected  with  intellectual  as  well  as 
moral  canses.  Individuals  and  comnmnitics  of  a  very  low 
state  of  iutelligence  are  always  improvident.  A  certain 
measure  of  intellectual  development  seems  necessary  to 
enable  absent  things,  and  especially  things  fiiture,  to  act 
with  any  force  on  the  imagination  and  will.  The  effect  of 
want  of  interest  in  others  in  diraioishing  accumulation,  will 
he  admitted,  if  we  consider  hoiv  much  saving  at  present 
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takes  place,  wliicb  has  for  its  object  tlie  interest  of  others 
rather  than  of  ourselves  ;  the  education  of  children,  tlieii 
advancement  in  Hfe,  the  future  interests  of  other  pergonal 
connexions,  the  desire  of  promoting  by  the  bestowal  of 
money  or  time,  objects  of  public  or  private  usefulness.  If 
maidvind  were  generally  in  the  state  of  mind  to  which  some 
approach  was  seen  in  the  declining  [leriod  of  the  Roman 
empire — caring  nothing  for  their  heiri?,  as  well  as  nothing 
for  friends,  the  public,  or  any  object  which  survived  them — 
they  would  seldom  deny  thentselveB  any  indulgence  for  the 
sake  of  saving,  beyond  what  w^as  necessary  for  their  own 
future  years  ;  wliich  tliey  would  place  in  life  annuities,  or  in 
some  otlier  form  which  would  make  its  existence  and  their 
lives  tcnninate  together. 

§  3,  From  these  various  causeSj  intellectual  and  moral, 
there  is,  in  ditlerent  portions  of  the  human  race,  a  greater 
diversity  than  is  usually  adverted  to,  in  the  strength  of  the 
eifective  desire  of  accumulation.  A  backward  state  of  gen- 
eral civilization  is  often  more  the  cffeet  of  deficiency  in  tJiLs 
particular  than  in  many  others  which  attract  more  atten- 
tion. In  the  circumstances,  for  example,  of  a  hunting  tribe, 
*^  man  may  be  said  to  be  necessarily  improvident,  and  re- 
gardless of  futurity^  because,  in  this  state,  the  future  pre- 
sents nothing  which  can  be  with  certainty  either  foreseen  or 

governed Besides  a  want  of  the  motives  exciting 

to  provide  for  the  needs  of  futurity  through  means  of  the 
abilities  of  the  present,  there  is  a  w^ant  of  the  habits  of  per- 
ception and  action,  leading  to  a  constant  connexion  in  the 
mind  of  those  distant  points,  and  of  the  series  of  events  serv- 
ing to  unite  them.  Even,  therefore,  if  motives  be  awakened 
capable  of  producing  the  exertion  neeessaty  to  eflf'ect  this 
connexion,  there  remaini^  the  task  of  training  the  mind  to 
think  and  act  so  as  to  establish  it/' 

For  instance :  "  Fpon  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
there  are  several  little  Indian  villages.  They  are  surround- 
ed, in  general,  by  a  good  deal  of  land,  from  which  the  wood 
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Beems  to  have  been  long  extirpated,  and  have,  besides, 
attached  to  them,  exteui^ive  tracts  of  forest.  The  cleared 
land  is  rarely,  I  may  uhiiost  say  never,  cultivated,  nor  are 
any  inroads  made  in  the  forest  for  eucli  a  purpose.  The  soil 
is,  nevertheless,  fertile,  and  %vere  it  not,  manure  lies  in  heaps 
by  their  houses.  Wei'e  every  family  to  inelose  half  an  acre 
of  ground,  till  it,  and  i>lant  it  in  potatoes  and  maize,  it 
would  yield  a  sufficiency  to  suppoit  them  one  half  the  year. 
TLey  suffer,  too,  every  now  and  then,  extreme  want,  inso- 
much that,  joined  to  occasional  intemperance,  it  is  rapidly 
reducing  their  numbers.  This,  to  ua,  so  strauge  apathy 
proceeds  not,  in  any  great  degree,  from  repugnance  to  la- 
bour ;  on  the  contraiy,  they  apply  very  diligently  to  it 
when  its  reward  is  immediate.  Thus,  besides  their  peculiar 
occupations  of  bunting  and  fishing,  in  which  they  are  ever 
ready  to  engage,  they  are  nmch  employed  in  the  navigation 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  may  be  seen  labonririg  at  the  oar, 
or  setting  with  the  pole,  in  the  large  boats  used  for  th^  pnr- 
pose,  and  always  fnrnish  the  greater  part  of  the  additional 
hands  necessary  to  condnct  rafts  through  some  of  the  rapids. 
Nor  is  the  obstacle  aversion  to  agricultural  labour.  This  is 
no  doubt  a  prejudice  of  theirs  ;  but  mere  prejudices  always 
yield,  principles  of  action  cannot  be  created.  When  the  re- 
turns from  agricnltural  labour  are  speedy  and  great,  they 
are  also,  agriculturists.  Thus,  some  of  the  little  islands  on 
Lake  St.  Francis,  near  tlie  Indian  village  of  St.  Itegis,  are 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  maize,  a  plant  yielding  a  return 
of  a  hundredfold,  and  forming,  even  when  lialf  ripe,  a  plea- 
sant and  substantial  repast.  Patches  of  the  best  land  on 
these  islands  are,  tlierefore,  every  year  cultivated  by  them 
for  this  purpose.  As  their  situation  renders  them  inae<;c9- 
sible  to  cattle,  no  fence  is  required ;  were  this  additional 
outlay  necessary,  I  suspect  tliey  would  be  neglected,  like 
the  commons  adjoining  tlieir  village.  These  had  apparent- 
ly, at  one  time,  been  under  crop.  The  cattle  of  the  neigh- 
bouring settlers  would  now,  however,  destroy  any  crop  not 
securely  fenced,  and  this  additional  necessary  outlay  conse- 
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qiiently  bars  their  culture.  It  remo%'es  tlietii  to  an  urdei 
of  instruments  of  slower  return  than  that  which  corresponds 
to  the  strength  of  the  eifective  desire  of  axjciinnilation  in  this 
little  fiocnety. 

'*  It  is  here  deserving  of  notice,  that  what  insstrunients 
of  this  kind  they  do  tbrrtu  are  conijjletely  formed.  The 
small  spctts  of  corn  they  cultivate  ai"e  thoromrlily  weeded 
and  hoed.  A  little  neglect  in  thi.s  |>art  would  indeed  reduce, 
the  crop  very  much  ;  of  this  experience  Las  made  them  per- 
fectly aw^are,  and  they  act  accordingly.  It  h  evideiitly  not 
the  necessary  labour  tliat  is  tlie  obstacle  to  more  extended 
<'ulturc,  but  the  distant  return  from  that  labour.  I  am 
assure<h  iudee<h  that  among  mine  of  the  more  remote  tribes, 
tlie  labour  thus  exj^ended  much  exceeds  tliat  given  liy  the 
whiteti.  The  same  portions  of  ground  being  cropped  with- 
out remission,  and  manure  not  being  used,  they  would 
scarcely  3^iel<l  auy  return,  were  not  the  m\\  most  carefully 
broken  aud  pulvi'riz4!d,  butli  with  tlie  hoe  and  tlie  hand.  In 
such  a  situatiim  a  white  man  would  clear  a  fresh  piece  of 
ground.  It  would  perhaps  scnrce  rcjiay  his  labour  the  first 
ycai%  and  he  wuukl  ha\'e  to  look  for  Ids  reward  in  &uc(*ecd- 
ing  years.  On  the  Indian,  succeeding  years  are  too  distant 
to  make  sufficient  iuqiression ;  though,  to  obtain  w^hat 
labour  may  bring  about  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  he 
toils  even  more  assiduously  than  the  white  man.''  * 

This  view  of  things  is  confirmed  l»y  the  experience  of 
the  Jesuits,  in  their  interesting  efforts  to  civilize  the  Indians 
of  Paraguay.  They  gained  the  confidence  of  these  savages 
in  a  most  ex1:.raordinaiT  degree.  They  acquired  influence 
over  them  sufticieut  to  make  tliem  change  their  whole  man- 
ner of  life.  They  oi stained  their  altsolute  submibsion  and 
obedience.  They  established  peace.  They  taught  them  all 
the  o|»eratinns  of  European  agriculture,  and  many  of  the 
more  ditlicult  arts.  There  were  everywhere  to  be  seen,  ac- 
cording to  Charlevoix,  '^  workshops  of  gilders,  painters, 
sculptors,    goldsmitlis,   watchmakers,    carpenters,    joiners, 
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dyers,"  &c.  Tliese  occupations  were  not  practised  for  the 
personal  gain  of  the  artitieers  :  the  produce  was  at  the  abeo- 
iute  disposal  of  the  missionaries,  who  ruled  the  people  1)y  a 
voluntary  despotism.  The  obstacles  ajisin^  trom  aversion 
to  labour  were  therefore  very  completely  overeome.  The 
real  difficulty  was  the  improvidence  of  the  peojile  ;  their 
inability  to  think  tor  the  fnture  ;  and  the  necessity  accord- 
ingly  of  the  most  unremitting  and  minnte  superintendence 
on  the  j>art  of  their  instructors.  "  Thus  at  lirst,  if  these 
gave  lip  to  them  the  care  oi  the  oxen  with  wliicli  they 
ploughed,  their  indolent  thoughtlessness  would  probably 
leave  them  at  evening  still  yoked  to  the  implement.  Worse 
than  this,  instances  occurred  wliere  they  cut  them  up  for  su|v 
per,  thanking,  when  reprehended,  that  they  sufficiently  ex- 
cused tliemselves  by  saying  they  were  hungry.  .  .  .  These 
fathers,  says  Ulloa,  have  to  visit  the  houses,  to  examine  wiiat 
is  really  wanted :  for,  without  this  care,  the  Indians  would 
never  look  after  anj'thing.  They  must  be  present,  too, 
when  animals  were  slaughtered,  nut  only  that  the  meat 
may  be  erpially  divided,  but  that  nothing  may  be  lost," 
'*  But  notwithstanding  all  this  care  and  superintendence/' 
says  Charlevoix,  **  and  all  the  precautions  which  are  taken 
to  prevent  any  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  the  mission- 
aries are  sometimes  much  embarrassed-  It  often  liappens 
that  they,"  (the  Indians,)  ''  do  not  reserve  to  themselves  a 
sufficiency  of  grain,  even  for  seed.  As  for  their  other  pro- 
visions, were  they  not  ivcU  looked  after,  they  would  soon  be 
without  wherewithal  to  support  life."  * 

As  an  example  intermediate,  in  the  strength  of  the  eftec- 
tive  desire  of  accumulation,  between  the  state  of  things  thus 
depicted  and  that  of  modern  Europe,  the  case  of  the  Chinese 
deserves  attention.  From  various  circumstances  in  their 
personal  habits  and  social  condition,  it  miglit  be  antici- 
pated that  tliey  would  possess  a  degree  of  pnulenee  and 
self-control  greater  than  other  Asiatics,  but  interior  to  most 
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acceleration  of  the  rate  %*ery  s]^eedilj  folluws  any  diminution 
uf  tbe  motives  to  restraint.  It  is  but  rarely  tliat  improve- 
ments in  the  condition  of  the  labonring  classes  do  anything 
more  than  give  a  temporary  margin,  speedily  filled  up  by 
an  iiiereaBe  of  tlieir  nnmbers,  Tlie  nsc  they  commonly 
choose  to  make  of  any  advantageons  eliange  in  their  cir* 
cumstances,  is  to  take  it  out  in  the  form  vvliich,  by  angment* 
ing  the  population,  deprives  the  succeeding  generation  of 
the  benefit.  Unless,  either  by  theii*  general  improvement 
ill  intellectual  and  moral  cultui-e,  or  at  least  Ity  raising  their 
habitual  standard  of  comfortable  living,  they  can  he  tauglit 
to  make  a  better  use  of  favourable  circumstances,  nothing 
permanent  can  be  done  for  them ;  the  most  promising 
schemes  end  only  in  liavin^^  a  more  niimerons»  but  not  a 
happier  peoi>le.  By  their  habitual  standard,  I  mean  that 
(when  any  such  there  is)  down  to  which  they  w^ill  multiply, 
but  not  lower.  Every  advance  they  make  in  education, 
civilization^  and  social  improvement,  tends  to  raise  this 
standard  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  gradually,  though 
sluwly,  rising  in  the  more  advanced  countries  of  Western 
Europe.  Subsistence  and  employment  in  England  have 
never  increased  more  rapidly  than  in  the  last  forty  years, 
but  every  census  since  1821  showed  a  smaller  proportional 
increase  of  popnlatiou  than  tliat  of  tlie  period  preceding ; 
and  the  produce  of  French  agriculture  and  industiy  is 
increasing  in  a  progressive  ratio,  while  the  i^opulation 
exbiliits,  in  every  quinquennial  census,  a  smaller  ju'opoi^ 
tion  of  births  to  tlie  pojndation. 

Tlie  subject,  however,  of  population,  in  its  coimexion 
witli  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  will  be  consid- 
ered in  another  i>!ace :  in  the  present,  we  have  to  do  with  it 
solely  as  one  of  the  elements  of  Production  :  and  in  that 
character  we  could  not  dis]>ense  wltli  pointing  out  the  un- 
limited extent  of  its  natural  powers  of  increase,  and  the 
causes  owing  to  which  so  small  a  portion  of  that  unlimited 
power  is  for  the  most  |>Rrt  actually  exercised.  After  this 
brief  indication,  we  shall  proceed  to  the  other  elements. 
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§  1.  The  requisites  of  prodoetiou  being  labour^  capital, 
ancl  kiifU  it  has  beeu  seen  froin  the  preceding  chapter  that 
the  impedimenta  to  the  iiierease  of  jirodnetioii  do  not  arise 
iVoui  the  fii'st  of  these  elements.  On  the  side  of  labour 
tliere  is  no  obstacle  to  an  increase  of  production,  indefinite 
in  extent  and  of  unslackening  rapidity.  Poi»ulation  has  the 
power  of  increasing  in  an  uniform  and  rapid  geometrical 
ratio.  If  the  only  essential  condition  of  production  were 
labonr,  tlie  produce  might,  and  naturally  would,  increase  in 
the  same  ratio  ;  and  there  would  be  no  limit,  until  the  num- 
bers of  mankind  were  brought  to  a  stand  irom  actual  want 
of  space. 

But  production  has  other  requisites,  and  of  these,  the 
one  which  we  shall  next  consider  is  Capital.  There  cannot 
be  more  people  in  any  country,  or  in  the  world,  than  can 
be  supported  from  the  produce  of  past  lahour  until  that  of 
present  labour  comes  in.  There  will  be  no  greater  number 
of  productive  labourers  in  any  country,  or  in  the  world, 
than  can  be  supported  from  that  portion  uf  the  produce  of 
past  labour,  wliich  is  spared  from  the  enjoyments  of  its  pos- 
sessor tor  j>ur poses  of  reproduction,  and  is  termed  Capital. 
We  have  next,  therefore,  to  inquire  into  the  conditions  of 
the  increase  of  capital :  the  canses  by  which  the  rapidity  of 
its  increase  is  determined,  and  the  necessary  limitations  of 
that  increase. 

Since  all  capital  is  the  product  of  saving,  that  is,  of  absti- 
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seace  from  present  consTunption  for  the  i^ke  of  a  fiitxire 
gDod,  the  tDcreade  of  capital  must  depend  upon  two  things 
— the  amonnt  of  the  fimd  from  which  garing  can  be  made, 
and  tbe  stfeogth  of  the  dispositions  which  prompt  to  it. 

The  fimd  from  which  saving  can  be  made,  is  the  surplus 
of  tlie  produce  of  labour,  after  supplying  the  necessaries  ot 
life  to  all  concerned  in  the  production:  ^^includiug  thoise 
employed  in  replacing  the  materiaK  and  keeping  the  fixed 
capital  in  repair.)  More  than  this  surplus  cannot  be  saved 
Qsder  any  circumstances*  As  much  as  this,  though  it 
never  is  saved,  always  might  be.  This  surplus  is  the  fund 
from  which  the  enjoyments^  a&  distinguished  fi^m  the  neces* 
ies  of  the  producers,  are  provided ;  it  is  the  fund  fi*om 
Srbjch  all  are  subsisted,  who  are  not  themselves  engaged  in 
pro<luctiori ;  and  from  which  all  additions  are  made  to  cap- 
ital. It  is  the  real  net  produce  of  the  country.  The  phrase, 
net  produce,  is  often  taken  in  a  more  limitai  sense,  to  de- 
note only  the  profits  of  the  capitalist  and  the  rent  of  the  land- 
lord, under  the  idea  that  nothing  can  be  included  in  the  net 
pr/xloce  of  cajiital,  but  what  is' returned  to  the  owner  of  the 
capital  after  replacing  his  expenses.  But  this  is  too  narrow 
an  acceptation  of  the  term.  The  capital  of  the  employer 
forms  the  revenue  of  the  labourers,  and  if  this  exceeds  the 
neeemarie^  of  life,  it  gives  them  a  surplus  which  thev  may 
either  exj)end  in  enjoyments  or  save.  For  every  }iurpose 
ff»r  which  there  can  be  occasion  to  speak  of  the  net  produce 
of  indnstrv%  t'lis  sniijlua  ought  to  be  included  in  it.  When 
tliift  m  included,  and  not  otherwise,  the  net  produce  of  the 
country  is  the  measure  of  its  effective  power  ;  of  what  it  can 
fipare  for  any  purf^oses  of  public  utility,  or  private  indul- 
gence ;  the  [K*rtion  of  its  produce  of  which  it  can  dispose  at 
phianuro ;  whinh  can  be  drawn  upon  to  attain  any  ends,  or 
gratify  any  wishes,  either  of  the  goverauient  or  of  individu- 
als ;  which  It  can  eillier  spend  for  its  satisfaction,  or  save  for 
future  advantage. 

Thr  aruoiuit  of  tliiB  fund,  this  net  produce,  this  excess  of 
production  above  the  physical  necessaries  of  the  producers, 
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is  one  of  tlie  elements  tliat  determine  the  amount  of  savintr. 
The  greater  the  produce  of  labour  after  supporting  the 
labourers,  the  more  there  is  which  can  be  saved.  The  same 
thing  also  partly  contributes  to  determine  how  miieh  will 
be  saved.  A  part  of  the  motive  to  saving  conaista  in  the 
prospect  of  deriving  an  ineome  from  savings ;  in  the  fact 
that  capital,  employed  in  production,  is  capable  of  not  only 
reproducing  itself  but  yielding  an  increase.  The  greater 
the  profit  that  can  be  made  from  capital,  the  stronger  is  th^ 
motive  to  its  accumulation.  That  indeed  which  forms  the 
inducement  to  save,  is  not  the  whole  of  the  fund  wliich  sup- 
plies the  means  of  saving,, not  the  whole  net  produce  of 
the  land,  capital,  and  labour  of  the  country,  but  only  a  part 
of  it,  the  part  which  fonns  the  remuneration  of  the  capital- 
ist, and  is  called  profit  of  stock.  It  will  however  be  readily 
enough  understood,  even  previously  to  the  exf)lanationa 
which  will  be  given  hereafter,  that  when  the  general  pro- 
ductiveness of  laljour  and  cajvital  is  great,  the  returns  to  the 
capitalist  are  likely  to  be  large,  and  that  some  proportion, 
though  not  an  uniform  one^  will  commonly  obtain  between 
the  two. 


§  2.  But  the  disposition  to  save  does  not  w^hoUy  depend 
on  the  external  inducement  to  it ;  on  the  amount  of  profit  to 
be  made  from  savings.  With  the  same  2>ecnEiaiy  induce- 
ment, the  iMclination  is  very  ditierent,  in  diiferent  persons, 
and  in  different  communities*  The  effective  desire  of  accu- 
mulation is  of  unequal  strength,  not  only  according  to  the 
varieties  of  individual  character,  but  to  the  general  state  of 
society  and  civilization.  Like  all  other  moral  attributes,  it 
is  one  in  wliich  the  human  race  exhibits  great  differences, 
conlbrmably  to  the  diversity  of  its  circumstances  and  the 
stage  of  its  progress. 

On  topics  which  if  they  were  to  be  fully  investigated 
would  exceed  the  bounds  that  can  be  allotted  to  them  in 
this  treatise,  it  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  refer  to  other 
works  in  which  the  necessary  developments  have  been  pre- 
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retm  ns  to  it  are  slill  da  Imige^  dsekoteB  a  mtieh  k 

the  efieetive  da^ire  of  aecqinqlatkm^  in  othar  wc«d»  m  zmock 

lower  estiniate  of  the  famre  reladTelr  to  tbe  prese&t^  tlum 

tljiit  of  most  Euroj>€aii  nations. 

§  4.  We  have  hitherto  tfoken  of  eonntries  in  whLch  the 
nviTuj^e  streugth  of  the  des^ir^  to  aeccimulate  fe  short  of 
Mini  wluL'h,  ill  cirt^itiistaoct^  of  any  tolerable  seciiritTy  reasoa 
uiul  soLier  ciili-niatioQ  wuold  approve.  We  have  noir  to 
t«l»i:tik  of  otliers  in  which  it  diseidedtj  mafmsne^  that  staikd- 
nrd,  h\  the  more  proi»^Herii>Gi^  coontries  ijt  Eorope^  there 
ni-e  to  be  found  abtindaiwe  €t'  pnxUgabi ;  in  some  of  them 
(aiul  \n  nunc  lutu^  than  England)  the  ordniarT  degree  of 
I'tMihouiV  aiul  providence  among  tho^e  wlio  live  hj  nianaai 
lalnmr  cannot  l>e  eoosidcxed  high :  ^U^in  a  vffv  unjEten^tiJ^ 
|HM  tio!i  of  the  commimitTt  the  prufeseiODal;  manntartiaria^ 
mill  trndin^  i4ass«&»  heSa^  thoee  whio^  geDenOr  speaking* 
unite  niort>  of  the  meauBwitli  more  lof  ike  motiTes  tW  saving 
timn  aikv  other  etat^  ihm  spirit  cif  acemnlatioti  k  so  ^tr^mg, 
that  the  ^u:»  of  rapidlj  inrrvasnig  wnMb  meet  ererr  ere : 
anil  the  gn^at  amount  of^  eapital  setjdi^  inTcslment  exeites 
»tit\»iiii!k)uuent«  wbeuever  |i«eeattar  eirevmilance^  turning 
much  of  it  itito  isoote  one  lAmmuA^soA  m  failwar  e^n- 
ttlruotiiMi  or  fon^ign  ispeeiilatiT«  advciitiirev  Iwinp  the  large- 
Dtsii^  ivf  the  total  amiRint  into  evidaMav 

Tliert^  an'  many  eiretttustanees^  wliieli^  ioa  Sa^iiiiid,  give 
a  iHHntliur  toix^^  to  the  aeetimttlafting  proipaBB^*  Hie  locig 
i'x;iiiii|itUvn  of  the  cwnntrr  Afo^n  tbe  raTageaof  var^  and  tbe 
Ikr  earliiif  {'enmt  than  elwliefe  ad  vbieli  jmofotj  waa 
ie4nir<^  iH»tu  auttlary  riolenee  or  arMlrarr  qwGatMHU  baire 
prtnlui)^)  a  Uhi^vHaandiajt  and  bereditarr  confidence  in  the 
^i\Uy  of  t\{\\yU  when  tnt^ted  ool  of  Ae owner sban^wbieb 
in  luotti  other  i^\mntrte«  k  k){  oundb  moreiee«iit  €irfsrm«  and 
Km^  ttruily  eatahlbbed.  Tbe geopaplttcal eaAise^  wlikh  hare 
diade  uiduritry  father  than  war  tbe  natmal  ainirce  uf  power 
tui  ^^t^H^rt^nee  to  Great  Brilaua^  bare  tmtii^l  an  nnmifnial 
vn  of  the  most  «Aleffpri&iB|^  and  enei^etie  dmraeten 
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apt  to  be  frugal,  tlian  in  luilicalthj  or  liazarduus  occiipa- 
tioDb*  and  in  eliniate,s  pornieious  to  luunau  liik  Sailorja  and 
soldiers  are  prodigals.  In  the  West  Indies,  New  OrleanSj 
tlie  East  Indies,  tlie  ex]»eiiditiire  of  the  inliabitants  h  pro- 
fuse. The  same  people,  eouiing  to  reside  in  the  heahliy 
parts  of  Europe,  and  not  getting  into  the  vortex  of  extrava- 
gant fadiion,  live  6cononncalU\  War  and  ])e^tilence  liave 
always  waste  and  hixiiry  among  the  other  evils  that  follow 
in  their  train.  For  similar  reasons,  whatever  gives  security 
to  the  affairs  of  tlie  conunnnity  is  favonrahle  to  the  strength 
of  tliis  principle.  In  this  respect  tlie  general  prevalence  of 
law  and  order,  and  the  prospect  of  the  continuance  of  peace 
and  tranqnillity,  have  considerahle  influence,"  *  The  more 
perfect  the  secm-ity.  the  greater  will  be  tlie  effective  strength 
of  the  desire  of  accnmulation.  Where  property  is  less  safe, 
or  tlie  vicissitudes  ruinous  to  fortunes  are  more  frequent  and 
severe,  fewer  persons  will  save  at  all,  and  of  those  who  do, 
many  w^ill  ]'e<|uire  the  iiidncement  of  a  higher  rate  of  profit 
on  capital,  t()  make  them  prefer  a  doubtful  future  to  the 
tem]>tation  of  present  enjoyment. 

These  are  considerations  which  affect  the  exi^ediency,  in 
the  eye  of  reason^  of  consulting  future  interests  at  the 
expense  of  present.  But  the  inclination  to  make  this  sacri- 
fice does  not  solely  depend  upon  its  expediency.  The  dispo- 
sition to  save  is  often  far  short  of  what  reason  would  dictate : 
and  at  other  times  is  liable  to  be  in  excess  of  it. 

Deficient  strength  of  the  tlesire  of  accumulafion  may 
arise  from  improvidence,  or  from  want  of  interest  in  othei's. 
Improvidence  may  be  connected  with  intellectual  as  well  as 
moral  causes.  Individuals  and  communities  of  a  very  low 
state  of  intelli^^ence  are  always  improvident.  A  certain 
measure  of  intellectual  development  seems  necessary  to 
enable  absent  things,  and  especially  things  fiiture,  to  act 
with  any  force  on  the  imagination  and  will.  The  effect  of 
want  of  interest  in  others  in  diminishing  accumulation,  will 
be  admitted,  if  we  consider  how  much  saving  at  present 
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takes  place,  which  has  for  its  object  the  interest  of  others 
rfttlitT  thim  of  ouiBelveg ;  the  education  of  children,  theii 
mlvtincunient  in  life,  the  future  interests  of  other  per&onal 
COtSUexjonK,  the  desire  of  promoting  bv  the  bestowal  of 
money  or  time,  objects  of  public  or  private  usefulness.  If 
munkind  were  generallj  in  the  state  of  mind  to  which  some 
iip|rroach  \vm  heen  in  the  declining  period  of  the  Roman 
empire — curing  nothing  for  tlieir  heirs,  as  well  as  nothing 
for  friundrt,  the  public,  or  any  object  which  eurvived  them — 
they  wrnild  seldom  deny  tht^mselves  any  indulgence  for  the 
Hake  of  Having,  bevond  wliat  was  necessary  for  their  own 
future  ycarw  ;  which  they  would  place  in  life  annuities,  or  in 
Mime  other  form  which  would  make  its  existence  and  their 
livcH  terminate  together. 

^  3t  From  these  various  causes,  intellectual  and  moial, 
there  ift,  in  different  ]>ortions  of  the  human  race,  a  greater 
divernity  than  is  uHually  atlverted  to,  in  the  strength  of  the 
efleetive  denire  of  accumulation.  A  backward  state  of  gen- 
eral civilizatiuii  ik  olltm  more  the  effect  of  deficiency  in  this 
[lurticidac  than  in  many  others  which  attract  more  atten- 
tiofh  In  the  circumstances,  for  example,  of  a  hunting  tribe, 
''  tmui  may  be  said  to  be  necessarily  improvident,  and  re- 
gard Icsh  of  futurity,  because,  in  this  state,  the  future  pre- 
sents notliing  which  can  be  with  certainty  either  foreseen  or 

governed Besides  a  want  of  the  motives  exciting 

to  provide  for  the  needs  of  futmity  through  means  of  the 
abilities  of  the  present,  there  is  a  want  of  the  habits  of  per- 
ception and  action,  leading  to  a  constant  connexion  in  the 
mind  of  those  distant  points,  and  of  the  series  of  events  serv- 
ing to  unite  them.  Even,  theretbre,  if  motives  be  awakened 
capable  of  producing  the  exertion  neeessaiy  to  effect  thia 
connexion,  there  remains  the  task  of  training  the  mind  to 
think  and  act  so  as  to  establish  it/' 

For  instance :  '^  Upon  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
there  are  several  little  Indian  villages.  They  are  surround- 
ed, in  general,  by  a  good  deal  of  land,  from  which  the  wood 
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Beems  to  have  been  long  extirpated,  and  have,  besides, 
attached  to  them,  extensive  tracts  of  forest.  The  cleared 
land  is  rai"ely,  I  may  almost  say  never,  cultivated,  nor  are 
any  inroads  made  in  the  forest  for  such  a  purpose.  The  soil 
U,  nevertlieless,  fertile,  and  were  it  not,  manure  lies  in  heaps 
by  their  houses.  Were  every  family  to  indole  half  an  acre 
of  p'ouud,  till  it,  and  plant  it  in  potatoes  aod  maize,  it 
would  yield  a  Buffieiency  to  support  them  one  half  the  year. 
They  suifer,  too,  every  now  and  then,  extreme  want,  inso- 
much that,  joined  to  occasional  intemperance,  it  is  rapidly 
reducing  their  numbers.  This,  to  us,  so  strange  apathy 
proceeds  not,  in  any  great  degree,  from  repugnance  to  la* 
boni- ;  on  the  contrary,  they  apply  very  diligently  to  it 
when  its  reward  h  immediate.  Thus,  besides  their  peculiar 
occupations  of  hunting  and  fishing,  iu  which  they  are  ever 
ready  to  engaj^,  they  are  much  employed  in  the  navigation 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  may  be  seen  labouring  at  the  oar, 
or  setting  with  the  pole,  in  the  large  boats  used  for  the  jmr- 
poee,  and  always  furnish  the  greater  part  of  the  additional 
hands  necessary  to  conduct  rafts  through  some  of  the  rapids, 
Kor  is  the  obstacle  aversion  to  agricultural  labour.  Tliis  is 
no  doubt  a  prejudice  of  theirs  ;  but  mere  prejudices  always 
yield,  principles  of  aetiou  cannot  l>e  created.  When  the  re- 
turus  Irom  agricultural  labour  are  speedy  and  great,  they 
are  also,  agriculturists.  Thus,  some  of  the  little  islands  on 
Lake  St,  Francis,  near  the  Indian  village  of  St.  Regis,  are 
lavourable  to  the  growth  of  maize,  a  plant  yielding  a  return 
of  a  lumdredlbld,  and  forming,  even  when  half  ripe,  a  plea- 
sant and  substantial  repast.  Patches  of  the  best  h^nd  on 
these  islands  are,  therefore,  every  year  cultivated  by  them 
for  this  purpose.  As  tlieir  situation  renders  them  inacces- 
sible to  cattle,  no  fence  is  required ;  were  this  additional 
outlay  necessary,  I  suspect  they  would  be  neglected,  like 
the  commons  adjoining  their  village.  These  had  apparent- 
ly, at  one  time,  been  under  crop.  The  cattle  of  the  neigh" 
bouring  settlers  would  now,  however,  destroy  any  crop  not 
securely  fenced,  and  this  additional  necessary  outlay  conse- 
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to  tbe  strength  of  the  eflective  desire  of  accumulation  in  tins 
little  t^ociety. 

'^  It  is  here  deserving  of  notice,  that  what  instruments 
of  this  kind  they  do  form,  are  completely  formed.  The 
small  spots  of  corn  they  cultivate  are  thoroughly  weeded 
and  hoed.  A  little  neglect  in  this  part  would  indeed  reduce, 
the  crop  very  much  ;  of  this  exjterience  has  made  them  per- 
fectly aware,  and  they  act  accordingly.  It  is  evidently  not 
the  necessary  labour  tlmt  is  the  obstacle  to  more  extended 
culture^  but  the  distant  return  from  that  laliour,  I  am 
assiire<l,  indec<I,  that  among  some  of  the  more  remote  tribes, 
the  labour  thus  expended  much  exceeds  that  given  by  tlie 
wiiites.  The  same  portions  of  ground  being  cropped  with- 
out remission,  and  manure  not  being  used,  they  would 
Bcaroely  yield  any  return,  were  not  the  soil  most  carefully 
broken  and  pulverize*!,  both  with  the  lioe  and  the  liand.  In 
such  a  situation  a  white  man  w^ould  clear  a  fresh  piece  of 
groimd.  It  won  hi  perliaps  scarce  rcpmy  his  labour  the  first 
year,  and  lie  would  have  to  look  for  his  reward  in  succeed- 
ing years.  On  the  Indian,  succeeding  years  are  too  distant 
to  make  sufficient  imj*ression ;  though,  to  obtain  what 
labour  may  bring  about  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  he 
toils  even  more  assiduously  than  the  white  man/'  * 

Thit^  view  of  things  is  confirmed  by  the  experienr^o  of 
the  Jesuits,  in  their  interesting  eftbrts  to  civilize  the  Lidians 
of  Paraguay,  They  gained  the  confidence  of  these  savages 
in  a  most  extraordinary  degree.  They  aecpiired  irifluence 
over  them  sufficient  to  niake  them  change  their  wliole  man- 
ner of  life.  They  obtained  their  absolute  submission  and 
oljcdicnce.  Tliey  established  peace.  They  taught  them  all 
the  operations  of  Earopean  agriculture,  and  many  of  the 
more  dithcult  arts.  There  were  evervwhere  to  be  seen,  ac- 
cording  to  Charlevoix,  ''  workshops  of  gilders,  painters^ 
sculptors,    goldsmiths,   watchmakers,    carpenters,    joiners, 
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dyers,"  &c.  These  ot'cupations  were  not  practised  for  the 
personal  gain  of  the  artificers  :  the  produce  was  at  tlie  abso- 
lute disposal  of  the  missiunaries,  %vho  ruled  the  people  by  a 
vohiiitary  despotism.  The  obstacles  ai'isiiig;  Irom  aversion 
to  labour  were  tlierefore  very  completely  overcome.  The 
real  difficulty  was  the  improvidence  of  the  peojile  ;  their 
inability  to  think  for  the  future  ;  and  the  necessity  accord- 
ingly of  the  most  uiir emitting  and  minute  superintendence 
on  the  part  of  their  instructors.  "  Thus  at  tirst,  if  these 
gave  up  to  them  the  care  ot  the  oxen  with  wliicii  tliey 
ploughed,  tlieir  indolent  thouglitlessnesB  would  probably 
leave  them  at  evening  still  yoked  to  the  implement.  Worse 
than  this,  instances  occurred  where  tliey  cut  them  up  for  sujv 
per,  thinking,  when  reprehended,  that  they  sufficiently  ex- 
cused themselves  by  saying  they  were  hungry.  .  .  .  These 
fathers,  says  Ulloa,  have  to  visit  the  houses,  to  examine  what 
is  really  wanted :  for,  without  this  care,  the  Indians  would 
never  look  atlter  anything.  They  must  be  present,  too, 
when  animals  were  slaughtered,  not  only  that  the  meat 
may  be  equally  divided,  but  that  nothing  may  he  lost," 
*'  But  notwithstanding  all  this  care  and  superintendence," 
says  Charlevoix,  **  and  all  the  precautions  which  are  taken 
to  prevent  any  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  the  mission- 
aries are  sometimes  much  embarrassed.  It  often  liappens 
that  they,"  (the  Indians,)  '*  do  not  reserve  to  themselves  a 
sutKciency  of  grain,  even  for  seed.  As  for  their  other  pro- 
visions, were  they  not  well  looked  after,  they  would  soon  be 
without  wherewithal  to  support  life,"  * 

As  an  example  intermediate,  in  the  strength  of  the  eftec- 
tive  desire  of  accumulation,  between  the  state  of  things  thus 
depicted  and  that  of  modern  Europe,  the  case  of  the  Chinese 
deserves  attention.  From  various  circumstances  in  their 
personal  habits  and  social  condition,  it  might  be  antici- 
pated that  they  would  possess  a  degree  of  prudence  and 
self-control  s^reater  than  other  Asiatics,  but  inferior  to  most 


*  Rae,  p.  140. 
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European  nations ;  and  the  following  evidence  is  adduced 
of  the  fact. 

"  Durability  is  one  of  the  chief  qualities,  marking  a  high 
degree  of  the  effective  desire  of  accumulation.  The  testi- 
mony of  travellers  ajscribes  to  the  instniroents  formed  by  the 
Cliinese,  a  very  inferior  durability  to  similar  instniments 
constructed  by  Europeans.  The  houses,  we  are  told,  nn- 
less  of  the  higher  ranks,  are  in  general  of  nnburnt  bricks, 
of  clay,  or  of  hiii*dles  plastered  ^vith  earth ;  the  roofs,  of 
reeds  fastened  to  laths.  We  can  scarcely  conceive  more 
unsubstantial  or  tem])orary  fabrics.  Their  partitions  are  of 
]:»aper,  requiring  to  be  renewed  every  year,  A  Bimilar  ob- 
servation may  be  made  concerning  their  implements  of  hus- 
bandry, and  other  utensils.  They  are  almost  entirely  of 
wood,  the  metals  entering  but  very  sparingly  into  their  con- 
struction ;  consequently  they  soon  wear  out,  and  require 
frequent  renewals.  A  greater  degree  of  strength  in  the 
effective  desire  of  accumulation,  would  cause  them  to  be 
constructed  of  materials  rc([uiring  a  greater  present  expen- 
diture, but;  being  far  more  durable.  From  tlie  same  cause, 
much  land,  that  in  other  countries  wonld  be  cultivated,  lies 
waste.  All  travellers  take  notice  of  large  tracts  of  lands, 
chiefly  swamps,  which  continue  in  a  state  of  natnre.  To 
bring  a  swamp  into  tillage  is  generally  a  process,  to  com- 
]>lete  which,  requires  several  years.  It  must  be  previously 
drained,  the  snrface  long  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  many 
operations  perfoiTned,  before  it  can  be  made  capable  of  bear- 
ing  a  crop.  Though  yielding,  probably,  a  very  consider- 
able  return  for  the  labour  bestowed  on  it,  that  retni'n  is  not 
made  until  a  long  time  has  elapsed.  The  cultivation  of 
such  land  implies  a  greater  strength  of  the  effective  desiro 
of  accnmulation  than  exists  in  tlie  empire. 

*'  The  produce  of  the  haiwest  is,  as  we  have  remarked, 
always  an  instrument  of  some  order  or  another ;  it  is  a  pro- 
vision for  future  want,  and  regulated  by  the  same  la%v9  as 
those  to  which  other  means  of  attaining  a  similar  end  con- 
fonii.     It  is  there  chiefly  rice,  of  which  there  arc  two  har- 
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vests,  the  one  in  June,  tlie  other  in  October.  The  period 
then  of  eight  months  between  Octobei"  and  June  is  that  for 
wliicli  provision  is  made  each  year,  and  tlie  different  esti- 
mate tliev  make  of  to-<Iay  and  this  day  eiglit  months  Mill 
ajipear  in  tlie  self-denial  tiiey  practise  now,  in  order  to 
guard  against  want  then.  The  amount  of  this  self-denial 
wonhl  seem  to  be  small.  The  father  Parennin,  indeed, 
(w]io  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  intelligent  of  tbe 
Jesuits,  and  spent  a  long  life  auu>ng  the  Chinese  of  all 
classes,)  asserts,  tliat  it  is  their  great  deiieiency  in  fore- 
thought aud  frugality  in  this  ]-espect,  wdiieli  is  the  cause  of 
the  searcities  and  famines  that  frequently  occur." 

Tliat  it  is  defect  of  providence,  not  defect  of  industry, 
that  limits  production  among  the  C'hinese,  is  still  more 
obvious  than  in  the  case  of  the  serai-agricnltnrized  Indians. 
**  Where  the  returns  are  quick,  where  the  instruments 
formed  require  but  little  time  to  bring  the  events  for  whick 
they  were  formed  to  an  issue,''  it  is  well  known  that  **  the 
great  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  knowledge  of 
tlie  arts  suited  to  tlie  nature  of  the  country  and  the  wants  of 
its  inhabitants '''  makes  industry  energetic  and  effective. 
"  The  %varmth  of  the  climate^  the  natural  fertility  of  the 
country,  tlie  knowledge  which  the  inhabitants  have  acquired 
of  the  arts  of  agricidture,  and  the  discovery  and  gradual 
adaptation  to  every  soil  of  the  most  useful  vegetable  produc- 
tions, enable  them  very  speedily  to-  draw  from  almost  any 
part  of  the  surface,  what  is  there  esteemed  an  equivalent  to 
much  more  than  the  labour  bestowed  in  tilling  and  crop])ing 
it.  They  have  commonly  double,  sometimes  treble  harvests. 
Tliese,  ^vhen  they  consist  of  a  grain  so  productive  as  rice, 
the  usual  crop,  can  scarce  fail  to  yield  to  their  skill,  from 
abnost  any  portion  of  soil  that  can  be  at  once  Ijrought  into 
culture,  very  ainple  returns.  Accordingly  there  is  no  spot 
that  labour  can  immediately  bring  under  cultivution  that  is 
not  made  to  yield  to  it.  Hills,  even  mountains,  are  ascend- 
ed and  formed  into  terraces ;  aud  water,  in  that  country  the 
great  pruductive  agent,  is  led  to  every  part  by  <lraius,  or 
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carried  up  to  it  by  tlie  ingenious  and  simiik*  hvdraidic  ma- 
cliines  which  have  been  in  nse  from  time  immemorial  among 
this  siugular  people.  Tliey  effect  this  the  more  easily,  from 
the  soil,  even  in  these  situations,  being  very  deep  and  eov- 
ered  with  much  vegetable  mould*  But  what  yet  more  tlu^n 
this  marks  the  readiness  with  which  labour  is  forced  to  form 
the  moat  dilHcult  materials  into  instruments,  where  these 
instruments  soon  bring  to  an  issue  the  events  for  wliich  they 
are  formed,  is  the  frequent  occurrence  on  many  of  tlieir 
lakes  and  rivers,  of  structures  ret^embli ng  the  floating 
gardens  of  the  Peruvians,  rafts  covered  uitli  vegetable  soil 
and  cultivateJ.  Labour  in  this  way  draws  from  the  mate- 
rials on  wliich  it  nets  very  speedy  retuiTis.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  luxuriance  of  vegetation  when  the  quickening 
powers  of  a  genial  sun  are  ministered  to  by  a  rich  soil  and 
abundant  moisture.  It  is  otherwise,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
cjtses  where  the  return,  though  copious,  is  distant.  Euro- 
pean travellers  are  surprised  at  meeting  tbese  Kttle  floating 
farms  by  the  sitie  of  swamps  whieh  only  require  draining  to 
render  them  tillable.  It  seems  to  them  strange  that  labour 
should  not  rather  be  bestowed  on  the  solid  earth,  witere  its 
fruits  miglit  endure,  flian  on  structures  that  must  decay  and 
perish  in  a  few  years.  Tlie  people  they  are  among  think 
not  so  much  of  future  years  as  of  the  present  time.  Tlie 
efiertive  desire  of  accumulation  is  of  very  differ  en  t  strength 
in  file  one,  from  what  it  is  in  the  other.  The  views  of  the 
Enrojiean  extend  to  a  distant  futurity,  and  lie  is  surprised  at 
the  Chinese,  condemned,  through  improvidence,  and  want 
of  sufHcient  ]>rospective  eare,  to  incessant  toil,  and  as  he 
thinks,  insufferable  wretcliedness.  The  views  of  the  Cliinese 
are  confined  to  narrower  bounds  ;  he  is  content  to  live  from 
day  to  day,  and  lias  learnt  to  conceive  even  a  life  of  toil  a 
blessmg--^  * 

Wlien  a  country  has  carried  production  as  far  as  in  the 
existing  state  of  knowledge  it  can  be  carried  with  an  amount 
of  return  corresponding  to  the  average  strength  of  the  eftec- 

♦  Rae,  pp.  161 — 6. 
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tive  desire  of  actnmiulatiun  in  that  country,  it  has  reached 
what  is  called  the  i&tatiunarv  fc^tate;  the  state  in  wliicli  no 
further  addition  \rill  be  made  to  capital,  unless  there  takes 
place  either  some  improvement  in  the  arts  of  producrion,  or 
an  increase  in  the  strength  of  the  desire  to  aecuniiikite.  In 
the  stationary  statu,  though  capital  doejs  not  on  tlie  ^vhole 
inereas^e,  some  persons  grow  richer  and  others;  poorer, 
Those  wliose  degree  of  providence  is  helow  the  usual  stand- 
ard, become  impoverished,  their  capital  perishes,  and 
uiakes  room  for  the  savings  of  those  whose  effective  desire 
of  accumulation  exceeds  the  average.  These  become  the 
natural  purchasers  of  the  lands,  manufactories,  and  other 
Histriiiucnts  of  production  owned  by  their  less  pro\  ident 
countrymen. 

AYhat  the  causes  are  whicli  make  the  retm'n  to  capital 
greater  in  one  country  than  in  anotlier,  and  wliich,  in  cer- 
tain circumstances,  make  it  impossil>le  for  any  additional 
capital  to  find  investment  unless  at  dimiui&hed  returns,  will 
appear  clearly  hereafter.  In  China,  -if  that  cuimtry  has 
really  attained,  as  it  is  supposed  to  have  done,  the  stationarj 
state,  accumulation  has  stopped  when  the  returns  to  cajiital 
are  still  as  high  as  is  indicated  by  a  rate  of  interest  legally 
twelve  per  cent,  and  i>ractically  varying  (it  is  said »  between 
eighteen  and  thirty-six.  It  is  to  be  [ux^sumed  therefore  that 
no  greater  amount  of  capital  than  the  country  already  pos- 
sesses, can  find  employment  at  this  high  rate  of  ]>roiit,  and 
that  any  lower  rate  does  not  hold  out  to  a  Chinese  sulticieut 
temptation  to  induce  him  to  abstain  Irom  present  enjoy- 
ment. What  a  contrast  witli  Holland,  Mdiere,  during  the 
most  flourislnng  period  of  its  history,  the  government  was 
able  habitually  to  borrow  at  two  per  cent,  and  private  indi- 
viduals, on  good  security,  at  three.  Since  China  is  not  a 
country  like  Burmah,  or  the  native  states  of  India,  where  an 
enormous  interest  is  but  an  indispensable  compensation  tor 
the  risk  incuiTed  from  the  bad  faith  or  poverty  of  the  state, 
and  of  almost  all  private  borrowers  ;  the  fact,  if  fact  it  be, 
tliat  the  iiicrease  of  capital  has  come  to  a  stand  while  the 
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returns  to  it  are  still  so  large,  denotes  a  much  less  degree  of 
the  eflective  desire  of  ace iim illation,  in  other  words  a  much 
lower  estimate  of  the  fiUure  relatively  to  the  present,  than 
that  of  most  European  nations. 


§  4,  We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  countries  in  which  the 
average  strength  of  the  desire  to  accumulate  is  short  of 
that  which  J  in  circuuistances  of  any  tolerable  security,  reason 
and  sober  calculation  would  approve,  AVe  have  now  to 
speak  of  otlicrs  in  which  it  decidedly  surpasses  that  stand- 
ard. In  the  more  prosperous  countries  of  Europe,  there 
are  to  be  found  abundance  of  prodigals ;  in  some  of  thcni 
(and  in  none  more  than  England)  the  ordinary  degree  of 
uconoTuy  and  providence  among  those  who  live  by  manual 
labour  cannot  be  considered  high  ;  still,  in  a  very  nuraeroiis 
portion  of  the  community,  the  profWeional,  manufacturing, 
and  tmding  classes,  being  those  who,  generally  speaking, 
unite  more  of  the  means  with  more  of  the  motives  for  saving 
than  any  other  class,  the  spirit  of  accumulation  is  so  strong, 
that  the  signs  of  rapidly  increasing  wealth  meet  every  eye ; 
and  the  great  amount  of  capital  Beeking  investment  excites 
astonishment,  whenever  i>ecuUar  circumstances  tnrning 
much  of  it  into  some  one  channel,  such  as  railway  con- 
struction or  foreign  sjieeulative  adventure,  bnng  the  large- 
ness of  the  total  amount  into  evidence. 

There  are  many  circomstances,  which,  in  England,  give 
a  peculiar  force  to  the  accumulating  propensity.  The  long 
exemption  of  the  conntry  from  the  ravages  of  war,  and  the 
far  earlier  period  than  elsewhere  at  which  property  was 
secure  from  military  violence  or  arlntrary  s]M>liation,  have 
prodnced  a  long-standing  and  hereditary  confidence  in  the 
safety  of  funds  when  trusted  out  of  the  owner's  hands,  which 
in  most  otlier  countries  is  of  much  more  recent  origin,  and 
less  firmly  established.  The  geographical  causes  which  have 
Tuadc  indiistry  rjUlier  than  war  the  natural  source  of  power 
and  importance  to  Great  Britain,  have  tni-ned  an  nmisual 
proportion  of  the  most  enteqjrising  and  energetic  characters 
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iiito  the  dii'eetion  of  nianiifactiires  and  euniMiurL-e  ;  into  sup- 
plying their  wants  and  gratifying  their  ambition  by  pro- 
ducing and  saving,  rather  than  by  appropriating  what  has 
been  produced  tuid  saved.  Much  also  depended  on  the 
better  poUtical  institutions  of  this  country,  which  by  the 
scope  they  have  aHowed  to  individual  freedom  of  action, 
have  encouraged  personal  activity  and  self-reliance,  while 
by  the  liberty  they  confer  of  association  and  combination^ 
tkey  facilitate  industrial  enteri^riee  on  a  large  scale.  The 
same  institutions  in  another  of  their  aspects,  give  a  most 
direct  and  potent  stimulus  to  the  desire  of  acquiring  wealth. 
The  earlier  decline  of  feudalism  having  removed  or  much 
weakened  invidious  distinctions  between  tlic  originally  trad- 
ing classes  and  thoiie  who  had  been  accustomed  to  despise 
them  ;  and  a  polity  having  grown  up  which  made  wealth  the 
real  source  of  political  infiuenee ;  its  acquisition  was  invested 
with  a  factitious  value,  independent  of  its  intrinsic  utility.  It 
became  synonymous  with  power  ;  and  since  power  with  the 
common  herd  of  mankind  gives  power,  wealth  Ijccame  the 
chief  source  of  pej'sonal  consideration,  and  the  measm-e  and 
stamp  of  success  in  life.  To  get  out  of  one  rank  in  society 
into  the  next  aljove  it,  is  tlie  great  aim  of  Englisli  bourgeois 
life,  and  the  acquisition  of  wealth  the  means.  And  inas- 
much as  to  be  rich  without  industry,  has  always  hitherto 
coni^tituted  a  step  in  the  social  scale  above  those  who  are 
rich  by  means  of  industry,  it  becomes  the  object  of  ambition 
to  save  not  merely  as  much  as  will  afford  a  large  income 
wliile  in  business,  but  enough  to  retire  from  business  and 
live  in  affluence  on  realized  gains.  These  causes  are,  in 
England,  greatly  aided  by  that  extreme  incapacity  of  the 
people  for  personal  enjoyment,  which  is  a  characteristic  of 
countries  over  which  puritanism  has  passed.  But  if  accu- 
mulation is,  on  one  hand,  rendered  easier  by  the  absence  of 
a  taste  for  pleasure,  it  is,  on  the  other,  made  more  difficult 
by  the  presence  of  a  very  real  taste  for  expense.  So  strong 
is  the  association  between  personal  consequence  and  the 
signs  of  wealth,  that  the  silly  desire  for  the  appearance  oCa^ 
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large  expLiiditiire  lias  tlie  force  of  a  passion,  among  large 
classeB  of  a  Datioii  whieli  derives  less  pleasure  than  perhaps 
any  uther  in  the  world  from  what  it  epends.  Owing  to  this 
circamstaiice,  the  efteetive  desire  of  accumulation  has  never 
reached  so  high  a  pitch  in  England  as  it  did  in  Holland, 
where,  there  being  no  rich  idle  clasg  to  set  the  example  of  a 
.reckleBB  expeiulitiirc,  and  the  mercantile  classes,  who  j>o39ess 
the  substantial  power  on  which  social  inflnence  always 
waits,  l>eing  left  to  establish  their  own  scale  of  living  and 
standard  of  propriety,  their  habits  remained  finigal  and 
unostentatious. 

In  England  and  HoILind,  then,  for  a  long  time  past,  and 
now  in  most  other  countries  in  Europe  (which  are  rapidly 
following  England  in  the  same  race,)  t!ic  desire  of  accumu- 
lation does  not  require,  to  make  it  effective,  the  copious 
returns  which  it  requires  in  Asia,  but  is  sufficiently  called 
into  action  by  a  rate  of  profit  so  low,  that  instead  of  slacken- 
ing, accumulation  seems  now  to  proceed  more  rapidly  than 
ever  ;  and  the  second  requisite  of  increased  production  ^  in- 
crease of  capital,  shows  no  tendency  to  become  deficient. 
So  far  as  that  element  is  concerned,  production  is  easceptible 
of  an  increase  without  any  assignable  bounds. 

The  progress  of  accumulation  would  no  doubt  be  consid- 
erably checked,  if  the  returns  to  capital  were  to  be  reduced 
still  lower  than  at  present.  But  why  should  any  possible 
increase  of  capital  have  that  effect  ?  This  question  carries 
the  mind  forward  to  tlie  remaining  one  of  the  tlu'ee  requi- 
sites of  production.  The  limitation  to  production,  not  con- 
sisting in  any  necessary  limit  to  the  increase  of  the  other 
two  elenients,  labour  and  capital,  must  turn  upon  the  prop- 
erties of  the  only  element  wiiich  is  inlierently,  and  in  it- 
self, limited  in  quantity.  It  must  depend  on  the  properties 
of  land. 


CHAPTEE  Xn. 


OF  THE   LAW   OF  THE  1^TREASE  OF   PRODUCTION  FROM 
LAND. 


§  1.  Land  difters  from  tlie  otlier  elements  of  produc- 
tion, laLour  and  capitstl,  in  not  being  su^ceptiLde  of  In- 
definite increase.  Its  extent  is  limited,  and  the  extent  of 
the  naore  productive  kiiuk  of  it  more  limited  still.  It  ig 
also  evident  timt  tlie  quantity  of  produce  capable  of  being 
raised  on  any  given  piece  of  land  is  not  indefinite.  Tliis 
limited  quantitv  of  land,  and  limited  productiveness  of  it, 
are  tlic  real  limits  to  tbe  increase  of  production. 

That  they  are  the  ultimate  liinitSj  must  always  have  been 
clearly  seen.  But  since  the  final  barrier  has  never  in  any 
in&tance  been  reached  ;  since  tlicre  is  no  country  in  %vhich 
all  the  land,  capal)le  of  yielding  food,  is  so  highly  cultivated 
that  a  larger  produce  could  not  (even  without  supposing  any 
iresh  advance  in  agricnltural  knowledge)  be  ol)tained  from 
it,  and  since  a  large  portion  of  the  eartli's  surface  still  re- 
mains entirely  uncultivated  ;  it  is  commonly  thought,  and  is 
very  natural  at  first  to  suppose,  that  for  the  present  all  lim- 
itation of  production  or  population  from  this  source  is  at  an 
indefinite  distancCj  and  tliat  ages  must  elapse  before  any 
practical  necessity  arises  fur  taking  the  limiting  principle 
into  ser-ious  consideration. 

I  apprehend  this  to  be  not  only  an  error,  but  the  most 
serious  one,  to  be  found  in  the  whole  field  of  political  econ- 
oTuy*  Tlie  question  is  more  important  and  fundamental 
than  any  other ;  it  involves  the  %vhole  subject  of  tW  ^^w^^i^ 
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of  poverty,  in  a  rieli  and  induct rioud  eumiininity  ;  and 
unleBs  tills  one  matter  1je  tlioroughly  imdcrstood,  it  is  to  no 
purpose  proceeding  any  further  in  otu*  inquiry. 


§  2,  The  hmitation  to  produetion  from  the  properties 
of  the  soilj  is  not  hkc  the  ohBtaclo  opposed  hy  a  wall,  wliich 
Btands  immoveable  in  one  particular  spot,  and  offers  no  hin* 
drauee  to  motion  short  of  stopping  it  entirely.  We  may 
rather  compare  it  to  a  higlily  elastic  and  extensihle  band, 
which  is  hardly  ever  so  violently  stretched  that  it  could  not 
possibly  be  stretcljed  any  more,  yet  the  pressiu'e  of  which  is 
felt  long  before  the  final  limit  is  readied,  and  felt  more 
severely  the  nearer  that  limit  is  ai)proached. 

After  a  certain,  and  not  very  advanced,  stage  in  the  prog- 
ress of  agriculture ;  as  soon,  in  fact,  as  mankind  have  ap- 
plied themselves  to  cultivation  witli  any  energy,  and  have 
brought  to  it  any  tolerable  tools;  from  that  tinje  it  is  the 
law  of  produetion  iVom  the  land,  that  in  any  given  state  of 
agricultnral  skill  and  knowledge,  by  increasing  t!ie  labour, 
the  produce  is  not  increased  in  an  equal  degree ;  doubling 
the  labour  does  not  double  the  produce  ;  or,  to  expreBs  the 
same  thing  in  other  words,  every  increase  of  produce  is  ob- 
tained by  a  more  than  proportional  increase  in  the  applica- 
tion of  labour  to  the  land, 

Tliis  general  kw^  of  agricultural  industry  is  the  most 
important  proposition  in  political  economy.  Were  the  law 
different,  nearly  all  tlie  phenomena  of  the  production  and 
distribution  of  wealth  w^oadd  be  other  than  they  are.  Tlie 
most  fundamental  errors  w^hich  still  prevail  on  our  subject, 
result  from  not  perceiving  this  law  at  work  underneath  tlie 
more  superficial  agencies  on  which  attention  fixes  itself;  but 
mistaking  those  agencies  for  the  nltiniate  causes  of  effects 
of  which  they  may  influence  the  fonn  and  mode,  but  of 
which  it  alone  determines  the  essence. 

When,  for  the  puipose  of  raising  an  increase  of  produce, 

reeom^e  is  liad  to  inferior  land,  it  is  evident  that,  so  far,  the 

produce  does  not  increase  in  the  same  proportion  with  the 
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labour.  The  very  meannig  of  inferior  land,  is  land  which 
with  equal  labour  returns  a  smaller  aiiioiiiit  of  produee. 
Land  may  be  inferior  either  in  fertility  or  in  situation,  Tlie 
one  requires  a  greater  pro]it>rtional  ainount  of  labour  for 
growuig  the  produce,  the  other  for  carrying  it  to  market. 
If  the  land  A  yields  a  thousand  quarters  of  wheat,  to  a  given 
outlay  in  wages,  Tuuuiire,  t^yrc.,  and  in  order  to  raise  another 
thousaud  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  land  B,  which  is  either 

I  Jess  fertile  or  more  distant  from  the  market,  the  two  thou- 
sand quarters  will  cost  more  than  twice  as  much  labour  as 
the  original  thousand,  and  the  produce  of  agriculture  will  be 
increased  in  a  less  ratio  than  the  labour  employed  in  pro- 
curing it. 

Instead  of  eultivatiog  the  land  B,  it  would  be  possible, 
by  higbei'  cultivation,  to  make  the  land  A  produce  more. 
It  might  be  ploughed  or  harrowed  twice  instead  of  onee,  or 
three  times  instead  of  twice ;  it  might  be  dug  instead  of 
being  ploughed ;  after  ploughing,  it  might  be  gone  over  with 
a  hoe  instead  of  a  harrow,  and  the  soil  more  completely  pul- 
verized ;  it  might  be  ottener  or  more  thorougldy  weeded  ; 
the  implements  used  might  be  of  higher  finishj  or  more  elal»- 
orate  construction ;  a  greater  quantity  or  more  expensive 

I  kinds  of  manure  might  be  applied,  or  when  applied,  they 
iiu^ght  be  more  carefully  mixed  and  incorporated  with  the 
soil.  These  are  some  of  the  modes  by  which  the  same  land 
may  be  made  to  yield  a  gi*eater  prrniuce  ;  and  when  a 
greater  produce  must  be  had,  some  of  these  are  among  the 
means  usually  employed  for  obtaining  it.  But,  that  it  is 
obtained  at  a  more  than  proportional  increase  of  expense, 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  inferior  lands  are  cultivated. 
Inferior  lauds,  or  lands  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  mar- 
ket, of  course  yield  an  inferior  rettirii,  and  an  increasing 
demand  cannot  be  supplied  from  them  unless  at  an  augmen- 
tation of  cost,  and  theretbre  of  price.  If  the  additional  de- 
mand could  continue  to  be  supplied  trom  the  superior  lands, 
by  applying  additional  labour  and  capital,  at  no  greater 
proportional  cost  than  that  at  which  tliey  yield  the  q^'kh!^'^ 
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fij*st  demanded  of  tlietn,  the  owners  or  fVirmers  of  tliose  lands 
could  undei-sell  all  utheis,  and  engross  the  wliole  market 
Landb  of  a  lower  degree  of  fertility  or  in  a  iiiore  remote 
fiitiiatioiif  might  indeed  he  cultivated  hv  their  prnprietors, 
for  tlie  sake  of  wubsistejiee  or  iudependence ;  but  it  never 
euuld  be  the  interest  of  any  one  to  farm  them  for  profit, 
Tiiut  a  profit  can  he  made  from  them,  anfficient  to  attract 
capital  to  buch  an  investment,  is  a  proof  that  cultivation  on 
the  mrire  eligihle  lands  ha.s  reached  a  point,  beyond  which 
any  greater  appheation  of  labour  and  capital  would  yield,  at 
tlic  best,  no  greater  return  than  can  be  obtained  at  the  same 
exjieiise  from  less  fertile  or  less  favoiu'ably  situated  hiods. 

The  careful  eidtivation  of  a  well-farmed  district  of  Eng- 
land or  Scotiimd  is  a  symjitom  and  an  etfect  of  the  mure 
unfavuurahle  terms  which  the  land  has  begon  to  exact  for 
any  inr/rcase  of  its  fruits*  Siieli  elaborate  cultivation  costs 
much  more  in  proportion,  and  rerpnres  a  higher  pnce  to 
render  it  protitabie,  than  farming  on  a  more  s'lpei'ficial  sys- 
tem ;  and  would  not  be  adopted  if  access  could  be  had  to 
land  of  equal  fertility,  previously  mjoccupied.  Where  there 
is  the  choice  of  raising  the  increasing  supply  which  society 
rerpures,  from  fresh  land  of  as  good  quality  as  that  already 
cultivated,  no  attempt  is  made  to  extract  from  land  anything 
appruaching  to  what  it  will  yield  on  what  are  esteemed  the 
best  European  modes  of  cultivating.  The  land  is  tasked  up 
to  the  point  at  which  the  greatest  return  is  obtained  in  pro- 
portion to  the  h^bonr  employed,  but  no  further :  any  addi- 
tional htbour  is  carried  elsewhere,  '*Tt  is  lonjr/'  savs  a  hite 
traveller  in  the  United  States,"*  "before  an  English  eye 
becomes  reconciled  to  the  lightneBs  of  the  crops  and  the 
cureless  farming  (as  we  sh<inld  call  it)  wdiich  is  apparent. 
One  forgets  that  where  land  is  so  plentiful  anfl  labour  so 
dear  as  it  is  here,  a  totally  ditfereiit  principle  must  he  jmr- 
siied  to  that  which  prevails  in  populous  countries,  and  that 
the  consequenee  will  of  course  he  a  want  of  tidiness,  as  it 

lera  from  America,  by  John  Robert  Godky,  vol  i.  p,  45L     See  also 
«YeU  in  Americttf  toI.  0.  p.  83. 
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were,  and  finish,  about  evfrvtliing  wliicli  requires  labour." 
Of  the  two  causes  mentioned,  the  plentifiiiness  of  laud 
seems  to  me  the  true  explanation,  ratlier  tbaji  the  dearness 
of  labour ;  i\n\  huw  ever  dear  labour  may  be,  when  food  is 
wanted,  laboui^  will  always  be  applied  to  producing  it  in 
preference  to  auy thing  eke,.  But  this  labour  is  more  eflec- 
tive  for  its  end  by  being  apjilied  to  fresh  ^oiL  than  if  it  were 
employed  in  bringing  the  soil  ali'eady  occupied  into  higher 
cultivation.  Only  when  no  soils  remain  to  be  broken  up, 
but  such  as  either  from  distant!e  or  inferior  quaHty  require 
a  considerable  rise  of  price  to  render  their  cultivation  profit- 
able, can  it  become  advantageous  to  aj^ply  the  high  farming 
of  Europe  to  auy  American  lands  ;  except,  perhaps,  m  the 
imujediate  vicinity  of  towiis,  where  saving  in  cost  of  carriage 
may  <'ompeusate  for  great  inferiority  in  the  in^turn  from  the 
soil  itself.  As  American  farming  is  to  English,  so  is  tbe 
ordinary  English  to  that  of  Flanders,  Tuscany,  or  the  Terra 
di  Lavoro ;  where  by  the  applicution  of  a  far  greater  quan- 
tity of  labour  there  is  obtained  a  eonaiderably  larger  gross 
produce,  but  on  such  terms  as  would  never  be  advantageous 
to  a  mere  speculator  for  profit,  unless  made  so  by  much 
higher  prices  of  agricultural  produce. 

The  principle  which  has  now  been  stated  must  be  re- 
ceived,  no  doubt,  with  certain  explanations  and  limitations. 
Even  after  the  land  is  so  bighly  cultivated  that  the  mere 
application  of  additional  labour,  or  of  an  additional  amount 
of  ordinary  dressing,  would  yield  no  return  proportioned 
to  the  ex|)enBe,  it  may  still  happen  tliat  the  application  of 
a  much  greater  additional  labour  and  capital  to  improving 
the  soil  itself,  by  draining  or  permanent  mannres,  woukl  be 
as  liberally  remunerated  by  the  produce,  as  any  portion  of 
the  labour  and  capital  already  employed.  It  would  some- 
times be  much  more  amply  remnnerated.  This  could  not 
he,  if  capital  always  sought  and  fouxid  the  most  advanta- 
geous employment ;  but  if  the  most  advantageous  employ- 
ment has  to  M'ait  longest  for  its  remuneration,  it  is  only  in 
a  rather  advanced  stage  of  industrial  development  tWt  vVv^ 
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returns  to  it  are  still  so  large,  denotes  a  miicli  less  degree  of 
tLe  eflective  deeire  of  aceum illation,  in  otber  words  a  mueh 
lower  estimate  of  tlie  future  relatively  to  the  present,  than 
that  of  most  European  nations. 


§  4.  We  have  hitJierto  spoken  of  countriea  in  which  the 
average  strength  of  the  det<iru  to  accumulate  is  short  of 
that  which,  in  cireujiistaiiees  of  any  tolerable  seenrity,  reason 
and  sober  calculation  would  approve,  We  have  now  to 
speak  of  others  in  which  it  decideilly  surpasses  that  stand- 
ard. In  the  more  jirusperous  countries  of  Europe,  there 
are  to  be  fnuiid  abundance  of  prodigals;  in  some  of  tlicm 
(and  in  none  more  than  England)  the  oi'dinary  degree  uf 
eeouooiy  and  providence  among  those  who  live  by  manual 
labour  cannot  he  considered  high  :  still,  in  a  very  numcrijiis 
portion  of  the  community,  the  professionah  manuiacturing, 
and  trading  classes,  being  those  who,  generally  speakings 
unite  more  of  the  means  with  more  of  the  motives  for  saving 
than  any  other  cla^^s,  :the  spirit  of  accumulation  is  so  strong, 
that  the  signs  i>f  rapidly  iuci^'asing  wealth  meet  every  eye : 
and  the  great  amuunt  of  capital  seeking  investment  excites 
astonishment,  whenever  peculiar  circumstances  turning 
much  of  it  into  some  one  chanueb  such  as  railway  con- 
struction or  foreign  sj*eculative  adventure,  brijig  the  large- 
ness of  the  total  amount  into  evidence. 

There  are  many  circumstances,  which,  in  England,  give 
a  peculiar  force  to  the  accumuhuing  propensity.  The  long 
exemption  of  the  country  from  the  ravages  of  war,  and  the 
far  earlier  period  than  elsewhere  at  which  property  was 
secure  from  military  violence  or  arlntrary  s]juliation,  have 
produced  a  long-standing  and  hereditary  contidence  in  the 
safety  of  funds  when  trusted  out  of  the  o\\T)er's  hands,  which 
in  most  other  countries  is  of  much  more  recent  origin,  and 
less  finiily  establislied.  The  gengraphical  causes  wliich  have 
made  industry  ratlier  than  war  tlie  natural  source  of  power 
and  importance  to  Great  Britain,  liave  turned  an  unusual 
pro}>ortion  of  the  most  enterprising  and  energetic  characters 
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into  tlie  direction  of  manufactures  and  commerce  ;  into  sup* 
plying  tiieir  wants  and  gratiijing  tlieir  ambition  by  pro- 
ducing and  saving,  rather  tlnin  by  appropriating  wliat  has 
been  produced  and  saved,  Mueli  also  depended  on  the 
better  political  institutions  of  tliis  country,  wliich  by  the 
scope  thej  have  allowed  to  individual  freedom  of  action, 
have  encouraged  personal  activity  and  self-reliance,  while 
by  the  liberty  they  confer  of  aBsociation  and  conibinution, 
they  facilitate  industrial  enterprise  on  a  large  scale.  The 
same  institutions  in  another  of  tlieir  aspects,  give  a  most 
direct  and  potent  stimulus  to  tlie  desire  of  acquiring  wealth. 
The  earlier  decline  of  feudalism  liaving  removed  or  much 
weakened  invidious  distinctions  between  the  originally  trad- 
ing classes  and  thosse  who  had  been  accustomed  tu  det^pise 
them  ;  and  a  polity  having  grown  up  wbicL  made  wealth  the 
real  source  of  political  influence ;  its  acquisition  was  invested 
with  a  factitious  value^  independent  of  its  intrinsic  utility.  It 
became  synonymous  with  power  ;  and  since  powder  witli  the 
common  herd  of  mankind  gives  power^  %vealtli  Ijecame  the 
chief  source  of  pei"sonal  consideration,  and  the  measui-e  and 
stamp  of  success  in  life.  To  get  out  of  one  rank  in  society 
into  the  next  above  it,  is  the  great  aim  of  English  bourgeois 
life,  and  the  acquisition  of  wealth  the  means.  And  inas- 
much as  to  be  rich  withont  industry,  has  alM^ays  hitherto 
constituted  a  step  in  the  social  scale  above  those  w^lio  are 
rieli  by  means  of  industry,  it  becomes  the  object  of  ambition 
to  save  not  merely  as  nuieh  as  will  afford  a  hirge  income 
wOiile  in  business,  but  enough  to  retire  from  business  and 
live  in  afflnence  on  realized  gains.  These  causes  are,  in 
England,  greatly  aided  by  that  extreme  incapacity  of  tlie 
people  for  personal  enjoyment,  which  is  a  characteristic  of 
countries  over  which  puritanism  has  pa^ed.  But  if  aceu- 
nailation  is,  on  one  hand,  rendered  easier  by  the  absence  of 
a  taste  fiir  pleasure,  it  is,  on  the  otherj  made  more  difficult 
by  the  presence  of  a  very  real  taste  for  expense.  So  strong 
is  the  association  between  personal  consequence  and  the 
sigHS  of  wealth,  that  the  silly  desire  for  the  appearance  <ii  ^ 
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l^rge  exi>enditTjre  has  the  force  of  a  passion^  aitiong  large 
elae&es  of  a  natiou  which  derives  less  pleasure  than  f>erhape 
any  'ither  in  the  world  from  what  it  spends.  Owing  to  this 
eirefiiiistaiiee,  the  effective  desire  of  aeeumolatioD  has  never 
r^udied  so  high  a  pitch  in  England  as  it  did  in  Holland, 
wkerei  there  being  no  rich  idle  elasg  to  set  the  example  of  a 
reddem  expenditore,  and  the  mercantile  clas^^ea,  who  j^Kissess 
the  eiibetatitial  power  on  which  social  influence  always 
wuiu^  being  left  to  establish  their  own  scale  of  living  and 
fiUndard  of  propriety,  their  liabits  remained  frogal  and 
imostentatioos. 

In  England  and  Holland,  then,  for  a  long  time  past,  and 
now  in  moet  other  countries  in  Europe  (which  are  rapidly 
following  England  in  the  8anrte  race,)  the  desire  of  accuma- 
Litlon  does  not  require,  to  make  it  effective,  the  copions 
retums  which  it  requires  in  Asia,  but  is  sufficiently  called 
into  action  by  a  rate  of  profit  so  low,  that  instead  of  slacken- 
ing, ae<j:umulation  seems  now  to  proceed  more  rapidly  than 
ever ;  and  the  second  requisite  of  increased  production,  in- 
crease of  capital,  shows  no  tendency  to  become  deficient. 
So  fiu*  aa  that  element  is  concerned,  production  is  susceptible 
of  an  increase  without  any  assignable  bounds. 

The  progress  of  accumulation  would  no  doubt  be  consid- 
erably che^iked,  if  the  returns  to  capital  were  to  be  reduced 
©till  lower  than  at  present.  But  why  should  any  possible 
increase  of  capital  have  that  effect  ?  This  question  carries 
the  mind  forward  to  the  remaining  one  of  the  three  requi- 
sites of  production.  The  limitation  to  production,  not  con- 
sisting in  any  necessary  limit  to  the  increase  of  the  other 
two  elements,  labour  and  capital,  must  turn  upon  the  prop- 
erties of  the  only  element  which  is  inherently,  and  in  it- 
selt;  limited  in  quantity.  It  must  depend  on  the  properties 
of  land. 


CHAPTEE  Xn. 


OF  THE  LAW   OF  THE  INCREASE   OF   PRODUCTION  FROM 
LAND. 


§  1.  La^d  diflfers  from  the  other  elements  of  prod  tic- 
tion,  labour  and  capital,  iu  uot  ladng  susceptible  of  in- 
definite  increase*  Its  extent  is  limited,  and  tlie  extent  of 
the  more  productive  kinds  of  it  more  limited  stilL  It  is 
also  evident  that  the  quantity  of  produce  capable  of  being 
raised  on  any  given  piece  of  land  is  not  indefinite.  This 
hmited  quantity  of  lund,  and  limited  ]iroducti?eneBS  of  it, 
are  the  real  limits  to  tlie  increase  of  production. 

That  they  are  the  ultimate  limits,  must  always  have  been 
clearly  seen.  But  since  the  final  barrier  has  never  in  any 
instance  been  reached  ;  since  there  is  no  country  in  which 
all  the  land,  capable  of  yielding:  food,  is  so  highly  cultivated 
that  a  lartrer  produce  conld  not  (even  without  supposing  any 
frcish  advance  in  agricultural  kiiowledge)  be  obtained  trom 
it,  and  since  a  large  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  still  re- 
mains entirely  uncultivated  ;  it  is  commonly  thought,  and  is 
very  natural  at  first  to  8Up|>ose,  that  for  the  present  all  lim- 
itation of  production  or  population  from  this  source  is  at  an 
indefinite  distance,  and  that  ages  must  elapse  before  any 
practical  necessity  arises  for  taking  the  limiting  principle 
into  serions  consideration, 

I  apprcliend  tliis  to  be  not  only  an  error,  hut  the  most 
serious  one,  to  be  fomid  in  the  whole  field  of  political  econ- 
omy. The  question  is  more  important  and  fundamental 
than  any  other ;  it  involves  the  wiiole  subject  of  \\v'ei  e.^NNSjafe 
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of  povertVf  in  a  ridi  lad  iBdaslriiMK  eoounvuiltr ;  and 
uiiir88  this  otie  matter  be  tiiofoogU^  nderstood,  it  is  to  ao 
purpose  pi-oetHHliug  «qj  ftortiber  a  iwr  inqfiaij. 


§  2.    Tht»  Uuut«tioa  ti>  pcoiiiie(iai^  frooi  the  properties 

of  the  m\h  is  ttol  lik»  ^  olttlMdt  0|iy»cd  lij  &  wall,  which 

litiiiuU  tmuiovctible  iu  cue  piurtie^jur  ^pol^  aadcffers  no  hin> 

r  dimuct>  to  utotiou  short  oi  B/bof^^mg  it  cBtild^p.    We  nmj 

'Tat  her  i^vuip^rc  it  to  a  higUjr  efafilie  aoid  oafteo^ble  buid, 

whitth  h  hiiutdly  t?ver  so  vioWutlj  stieldked  that  it  could  nol 

})04iiiil>lv  W  sti^tehcnl  aay  nione*  T«t  Ae  pfe^sose  of  which  is 
i^tt  lou^  Wor%^  tht^  diLat   liiuit  k  ve&AA  mod  felt  more 
Ai^vonvlv  the  ueiuper  that  lituit  k  ttppiiMiekttd. 

Art  or  a  i\  rtaiu,  ami  not  very  ttivMnl^slag»  in  the  prog- 
ire«*  ^4*  a^rKHiiturv ;  a;^  aK«i*  in  &el^  i^  nnwilrftiiii  have  ap- 
\Aii^\  ihmx^K^lw^  to  cultiralloii  wkh  anj  eneigy^  and  hare 
Wuight  to  it  auv  ^otatakfe  iMkt  teaa  tkil  time  it  h  the 
law  of  proiUK^^klft  tma  tt»  lndi»  Aai  in  aiifjr  giren  state  of 
a^ic^ultiuul  skill  ud  kacwMgo^Kj  snomisi&g  the  labour, 
tht'  pnKluce  i$  not  meireai>ed  in  an  t^Ml  dlgmfr;  donbling 
the  lalH>ttr  dms  not  dsMiUe  tka  fmAliw;  or>  In  eaqnress  the 
tiuino  thing  in  oflbar  nrowh»  twiy  iaflitiiMW  rf prednee  i&  ob- 

tioti  of  laboor  to  fiihn  hndL 

Tiiis  general  bv  of  i^riaitlin]  incln^  b  the  most 
important  propoaticMi  m  polilkal  eeoniMnj.  Were  the  law 
aitli rent,  nenrtjr  all  the  plmmMna  of  the  fmdnetion  and 
ilistrilmtioii  of  woahh  wmld  be  otiber  than  Aejr  are.  The 
nioe^t  fondamental  errots  vrluch  still  |MrevaU  on  our  subjects 
rt^^iiit  from  not  perrdnng  this  law  at  work  underneath  the 
more  snperfieiai  agesicie»  on  which  attention  fixes  itself ;  bnt 
mistaking  thoee  agenetee  far  the  ultimate  eans^  of  effects 
of  whieh  ther  may  iiidnenee  the  form  and  mode^  but  of 
which  it  alone  determines  the  essence* 

When,  for  the  purpt-^ee  of  ratetng  an  increase  of  produce, 
use  18  had  to  interior  land,  it  is  evident  that,  kv  far^  the 
Aoe  doe^  not  increase  in  the  same  proportion  with  the 
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labour.  The  very  nieanir^g  of  inferior  land,  is  land  wliicli 
with  equal  labour  returns  a  sniaHer  axnount  of  produce. 
Laud  may  be  inferior  either  in  fertility  or  in  situation.  Tlie 
one  requires  a  greater  proportional  amount  of  labour  fur 
growin*;]^  the  produce,  the  other  for  carrying  it  to  market* 
If  the  land  A  yields  a  thousand  quarters  of  wheat,  to  a  given 
outlay  in  wages,  manure,  Are.,  and  in  order  to  raise  another 
thousand  recourse  must  be  liad  to  the  land  B,  which  is  either 
less  fertile  or  more  distant  from  the  market,  the  two  thou- 
sand  quarters  will  eost  more  than  twice  as  much  labour  as 
the  original  thousand,  and  the  produce  of  agriculture  will  be 
.  increased  in  a  less  ratio  than  the  labour  employed  in  pro- 
curing it. 

Instead  of  cultivating  the  land  B,  it  would  be  possible, 
by  higher  cultivation,  to  make  the  land  A  produce  more. 
It  niight  be  ploughed  or  harrowed  twice  instead  of  once,  or 
three  times  instead  of  twice ;  it  might  be  dug  instead  of 
being  ploughed ;  after  ploughing,  it  might  be  gone  over  with 
a  hoe  instead  of  a  harrow,  and  the  soil  more  completely  pul- 
verized ;  it  might  he  oftener  or  more  tlioroughly  weeded ; 
tlie  implements  used  might  be  of  higher  finisli,  or  more  elab- 
orate construction;  a  greater  quantity  or  more  expensive 
kintis  of  manure  miglit  be  applied,  or  wben  applied,  they 
might  be  more  carefully  mixed  and  incorporated  with  the 
soil.  These  are  some  of  the  modes  by  which  the  same  land 
may  be  made  to  yield  a  greater  province ;  and  when  a 
greater  produce  must  l>e  had,  some  of  these  are  among  the 
means  usually  employed  for  obtaining  it.  But,  that  it  is 
obtained  at  a  more  than  proportir>nal  increase  of  expense, 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  inferior  lands  are  cultivated. 
Inferior  lands,  or  lands  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  mar- 
ket, of  com^se  yield  an  inferior  return,  and  an  increasing 
demand  cannot  be  snjjplied  from  tliein  unless  at  an  augmen- 
tation of  eost,  and  therefore  of  price.  If  the  additional  de- 
mand could  continue  to  be  supplied  trom  the  superior  lands, 
by  applying  additional  labour  and  capital,  at  no  greater 
proportional  cost  than  that  at  wliieli  they  yield  tU^  ^^^^wNj^^ 
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first  demanded  of  tliem,  the  owiierB  or  fanners  of  tliose  lands 
could  undersell  all  otlierg,  and  engross  the  whole  market. 
Lands  of  a  lower  degree  of  fertility  or  in  a  niore  remote 
situation,  might  indeed  be  cultivated  hy  their  proprietors, 
for  the  sake  of  suhsistence  or  independence ;  but  it  never 
could  be  the  interest  of  any  one  to  farm  them  for  profit. 
That  a  profit  can  he  made  from  them,  siitfieient  to  attract 
capital  to  such  an  investment,  is  a  proof  that  cultivation  on 
the  more  eligible  lands  has  reached  a  point,  beyond  which 
any  gi*eater  application  of  labour  and  capital  would  yield,  at 
the  best,  no  greater  retum  than  can  be  obtained  at  the  same 
expense  from  less  fertile  or  less  favourably  situated  lands. 

Tlie  careful  cidtivation  of  a  well-fai*med  district  of  Eng- 
land or  Scotland  is  a  symptom  and  an  efiect  of  the  more 
unfavouralile  terms  which  the  land  has  begim  to  exact  for 
any  increase  of  its  fruits.  Such  elaborate  cultivation  costs 
niiieh  more  in  proportion,  and  rerpiires  a  higher  price  to 
render  it  profitable,  than  fai*niing  on  a  more  superficial  sys- 
tem ;  and  would  not  be  adopted  if  access  could  be  had  to 
land  of  equal  fertility,  previously  urt occupied.  Where  there 
is  the  choice  of  raising  the  increasing  supply  which  society 
requires,  from  fresh  land  of  as  good  fpiality  as  that  already 
cultivated,  no  attempt  is  made  to  extract  from  land  anything 
ajipruaching  to  what  it  will  yield  on  what  are  esteemed  the 
best  European  modes  of  cultivating.  The  land  is  tasked  up 
to  the  jjoint  at  wliich  the  greatest  return  is  obtained  in  pro- 
portion to  the  labour  employed,  but  no  further :  any  addi- 
tional labour  is  carried  elsewhere.  ''  It  is  long,''  says  a  late 
traveller  in  the  United  States,*  *' before  an  English  eye 
becomes  reconciled  to  the  lightness  of  the  crops  and  the 
careless  farming  (as  we  should  call  it)  which  is  apparent. 
One  forgets  that  where  land  is  so  plentiful  and  labour  so 
<lcar  as  it  is  here,  a  totally  different  principle  must  be  jnir- 
sued  to  that  which  prevails  in  populous  countries,  and  that 
the  consequence  will  of  course  be  a  want  of  tidiness,  as  it 

•  Letters  from  Amenca,  by  John  Robert  Godley,  vol.  i.  p.  42.     See  ulsa 
LrelPs  TmveU  m  Amerieji^  vol  iL  p.  83. 
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were,  and  finiBli^  about  evej^ytiiiiig  whii'li  requires  labour/' 
Of  the  two  causes  meTitiooed,  the  pleutiMiiess^  of  bmd 
seem?;  t<*  me  the  true  explariatiou,  rather  than  the  dearness 
of  labour;  fnr,  however  dear  labour  maybe,  when  food  is 
wanted,  labour  will  always  be  applied  to  producing  it  in 
preference  to  anything  eljse..  But  this  labour  is  more  effec- 
tive for  its  end  by  being  applied  to  fresh  t^oiK  tliau  if  it  were 
employed  in  bringing  the  soil  already  occupied  into  higher 
cultivation.  Only  when  no  soils  remain  to  be  broken  up, 
but  tsUch  as  eitlier  froui  distanee  or  inferior  quality  require 
a  considerable  rise  of  price  to  render  their  cultivation  profit- 
able, can  it  become  advantageous  to  apply  the  high  farming 
of  Europe  to  any  American  lands  ;  except,  perhaps,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  townSj  wliere  saving  in  cost  of  carriage 
may  compensate  for  great  inferiority  in  the  return  from  the 
soil  itself.  As  American  farming  is  to  English,  so  is  the 
ordinary  English  to  that  of  Flanders,  Tuscany,  or  the  Terra 
di  Lavoro  ;  wliere  by  the  application  of  a  far  greater  quan- 
tity of  labour  there  is  obtained  a  considerably  larger  gross 
produce,  but  on  such  terms  as  would  never  he  advantageous 
to  a  mere  speculator  for  profit,  unless  made  so  by  much 
higher  prices  of  agricultural  produce. 

The  ]>rinciple  which  has  now  been  stated  must  be  re- 
ceived, no  doubt,  with  certain  explanations  and  li  nutations. 
Even  after  the  land  is  so  highly  cultivated  that  the  mere 
application  of  ad<litional  labour,  or  of  an  additional  amount 
of  ordinary  dressing,  would  yield  no  return  proportioned 
to  the  expense,  it  may  still  happen  that  the  application  of 
a  much  greater  additional  labour  and  capital  to  improving 
the  soil  itself,  by  draining  or  permanent  manures,  would  be 
as  liberally  reraimerated  by  the  produce,  as  any  portion  of 
the  labour  and  capital  alreadj^  employed.  It  would  some- 
times be  much  more  amply  remunerated.  This  could  not 
be,  if  capital  always  sought  and  found  the  most  advanta- 
geous employment ;  but  if  the  most  advantageous  employ- 
ment has  to  wait  longest  for  its  remunerpition,  it  is  only  in 
a  rather  advanced  stage  of  industriid  development  tWV'O^tNfc 
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pi*eferenc'e  will  be  giveu  to  it  ;  and  even  in  that  advanced 
stage,  the  laws  or  usages  eoiiijeeted  with  property  in  hind 
and  the  tenure  of  farms,  are  often  such  as  to  prevent  the 
disposable  capital  of  the  coimtry  from  flowing  freely  into 
tlie  channel  of  agrieoltnral  improvement :  and  hence  the 
increased  supply,  reqnired  by  increasing  population,  is  some- 
times raised  at  an  augmenting  cost  by  higher  cultivation, 
when  the  means  of  producing  it  without  increase  of  cost  are 
known  and  Hceessible.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  if  capi- 
tal were  tbithcomiiig  to  execute,  within  the  next  year,  all 
known  and  recognized  improvements  in  the  land  of  the 
United  Kingdom  whicli  w'ould  pay  at  the  existing  prices, 
that  IS,  which  would  increase  the  produce  in  as  great  or  a 
greater  ratio  than  the  ex'pense ;  the  result  would  be  sneh 
(especially  if  we  include  Ireland  in  tlie  supposition)  that 
inferior  land  would  not  tor  a  long  time  require  to  be  brought 
under  tillage  :  probably  a  considerable  part  of  the  less  pro- 
ductive lands  now  cultivated,  which  are  not  particularly 
favoured  by  sitnation,  wonld  go  out  of  culture ;  or  (as  the 
im]irovements  in  question  are  not  eo  mneh  appliealile  to 
good  land,  but  operate  rather  by  converting  Imd  land  iuto 
good)  the  contraction  of  cultivation  might  principally  take 
place  by  a  less  high  dressing  and  less  elaborate  tilling  of 
land  generally  ;  a  falling  back  to  something  nearer  the 
character  of  American  farming  ;  such  only  of  the  poor  lands 
being  altogether  abandoned  as  were  not  found  susceptible 
of  improvement.  And  thus  the  aggregate  produce  of  the 
whole  cultivated  land  w^ould  bear  a  larger  proportion  than 
before  to  the  labour  expended  on  it ;  and  the  general  law 
of  diminishing  return  from  land  %vuuld  have  undergone,  to 
that  extent,  a  temporary  supersession.  No  one,  however, 
can  suppose  that  even  in  these  circumstances,  the  whole 
prodnce  reqnired  for  the  country  could  be  raised  exclusively 
from  the  best  lands,  together  with  those  possessing  advan- 
tages of  situation  to  place  them  on  a  par  with  the  best. 
Much  would  undoubtedly  continue  to  be  produced  under 
Jess  advantageous  conditions,  and  with  a  smaller  propor- 
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tiuiiftl  retiirB,  tlian  that  obtainiHl  from  tlie  best  soils  and 
Bitiiations.  And  in  proportion  as  the  liirtlier  increase  uf 
population  required  a  still  greater  addition  to  the  supply, 
tlie  general  law  would  resuoie  its  course,  and  the  further 
augment ation  would  be  obtained  at  a  more  than  proportion- 
ate expense  of  labour  and  capital* 


§  3.  That  tlie  produce  of  lantl  iuf^reases,  cwterh paribus^ 
in  a  diminishing  ratio  to  the  inrrease  in  tlie  labour  employed, 
iSj  as  we  have  said,  (allowing  for  occasional  and  temporary 
exceptions,)  the  universal  law  of  agricultural  industry^  Tliis 
principle,  however,  has  been  denied,  and  exj>erienee  con- 
fidently appealed  to,  in  proof  that  the  returns  from  land  are 
not  less,  but  greater,  in  an  ad\'aneed,  than  in  an  early,  stage 
of  cultivation — when  much  capital,  than  when  little,  is  ap- 
plied to  agriculture.  So  much  so,  indeed,  that  (it  is  aHinned) 
the  wfjrst  land  now  in  cultivation  produces  as  much  food 
per  acre,  and  even  as  much  to  a  given  amount  of  labour, 
as  our  ancestors  contrived  to  extract  from  the  richest  soils 
in  England. 

It  is  very  possible  that  this  may  be  true ;  and  even  if 
not  true  to  the  letter,  to  a  great  extent  it  certainly  is  so. 
Unquestionably  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion is  now  occupied  in  producing  food  for  the  whole,  than 
in  the  early  times  of  our  history.  This,  however,  does  not 
prove  that  the  law  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  does 
not  exist,  but  only  that  there  is  some  antagonizing  principle 
at  work,  capable  for  a  time  of  making  head  against  the  law. 
Such  an  agency  there  is,  in  habitual  antagonism  to  the  law 
of  diminishing  return  from  land  ;  and  to  the  consideration 
of  this  we  shall  now  proceed.  It  is  no  other  than  the  prog- 
ress of  civilization.  I  use  this  general  and  somewhat  vague 
expression,  because  the  things  to  be  included  are  so  various, 
that  hardly  any  term  of  a  more  restricted  signification  w^onld 
comprehend  them  all. 

Of  these,  the  most  obvions  is  the  progress  of  agricultnral 
knowledge,  skill,  and  invention.      Improved  yr^ci^*?^^  ^^ 
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agrieulture  are  of  two  kinds  :  souie  enable  the  land  to  yield 
a  greater  absolute  prodiiee,  witlioiit  an  equivalent  increase 
of  labour  ;  others  have  not  the  power  of  increasing  the  pro- 
duce, but  have  that  of  diniinishing  the  labour  and  expen.se 
by  which  it  is  obtained.  Among  tlie  tirst  are  to  be  reekoued 
the  dignse  of  fallows,  by  means  of  the  rotation  of  crops  ;  and 
the  introdiU'tion  of  new  articles  of  cnltivatlon  capable  of 
entering  advantageously  into  the  rotation*  Tiie  change 
made  in  British  ag!"iculture  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century y  by  the  introduction  of  turnip  luishandry,  is  spoken 
uf  as  ainonnting  to  a  revolution.  Tiie^^e  improvements 
operate  not  only  by  enubhng  tlie  huid  to  i>roduce  a  crop 
every  year,  instead  of  remaining  idle  one  year  in  every  two 
or  tliree  to  renovate  its  powers,  bnt  also  by  direct  increase 
of  its  productiveness  ;  since  the  great  addition  made  to  the 
number  of  cattle  by  the  increase  of  their  tbod,  aftbrds  more 
abundant  manure  to  fertilize  the  corn  lands.  Next  in  order 
comes  the  introduction  of  new^  articles  of  food,  containing 
a  greater  amount  of  sustenance,  like  the  potato^  or  more 
productive  6[>eciea  or  varieties  uf  the  same  plant^  such  as 
the  Swedish  turnip.  In  the  same  class  of  improvements 
must  be  placed  a  better  knowledge  of  the  properties  of 
manures,  and  of  the  most  effectual  modes  of  applying  tliem  ; 
the  introduction  of  new  and  more  powerful  fertilizing  agents, 
such  as  guano,  and  the  conversion  to  the  same  purpose,  of 
substances  i>reviously  wasted  ;  inventions  Hke  subsoil-plough* 
ing  or  tile-draining,  by  wdiich  tlie  produce  of  some  kinds  of 
lands  is  so  greatly  multiplied ;  improvements  in  the  breed 
or  feeding  of  labouring  cattle ;  augmented  stock  of  the 
animals  which  consume  and  convert  into  human  food  what 
wovdd  otherwise  be  wasted  ;  and  the  like.  The  otlier  sort 
of  improvements,  tlmse  winch  dinnnish  labour,  but  without 
increasing  the  capacity  of  the  land  to  produce,  arc  such  as 
the  improved  construction  of  tools;  the  introduction  of  new 
instruments  which  si>are  manual  labour,  as  the  winnowing 
and  threshing  machines ;  a  more  skilful  and  economical 
ap]>lication  of  muscular  exertion,  such  as  the  iutroductioHj 
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60  slowly  accoinpUslied  in  England,  of  Scotch  plougliing, 
with  two  horses  abreast  and  one  man,  instead  uf  three  or 
fonr  horses  in  a  team  and  two  ineiij  &e.  Tho&e  improve- 
raents  do  not  add  to  the  i>roductivene!?s  of  the  land,  but 
they  are  eqnally  calculated  with  the  former  to  counteract 
the  tendency  in  the  cost  of  production  of  agricultural  pro- 
dnce,  to  rise  with  the  progress  of  population  and  demand. 

Analogous  in  effect  to  this  second  class  of  agnealtu* 
ral  improvements,  are  improved  means  of  communication. 
Good  roads  are  equivalent  to  good  tools.  It  is  of  no  conse- 
quence whether  the  economy  of  labour  takes  place  in  ex- 
tracting the  produce  from  the  soil,  or  iji  conveying  it  to 
the  place  where  it  is  to  be  consumed.  Not  to  say  in  addi* 
tiou,  that  the  labour  of  cultivation  itself  is  diminished  by 
whatever  lessens  the  cost  of  bringing  manure  from  a  dis- 
tance, or  facilitates  the  many  operations  of  transport  from 
place  to  place  which  occur  within  the  bounds  of  the  farm. 
Railways  and*  canals  are  virtually  a  diminution  of  the  cost 
of  production  of  all  things  sent  to  market  by  tliem ;  and 
literally  bo  of  all  those,  the  appliances  and  aids  for  produ- 
cing which,  they  serve  to  transmit.  By  their  means  land 
can  be  cultivated,  which  would  not  otherwise  have  remu- 
nerated the  cultivators  w^itliout  a  rise  of  piice.  Improve- 
ments in  navigation  have,  with  respect  to  food  or  materials 
brought  from  beyond  sea,  a  corresponding  effect. 

From  similar  considerations,  it  appears  that  many  purely 
mechanical  improvements,  which  have,  apparently,  at  least, 
no  peculiar  connexion  ^vith  agriculture,  nevertheless  enable 
a  given  amount  of  food  to  be  obtained  with  a  smaller  expen- 
diture of  labour.  A  great  impri>vement  in  the  process  of 
smelting  iron,  would  tend  to  cheapen  agricultural  imple- 
ments, diminisli  the  cost  of  railroads,  of  waggons  and  carts, 
ships,  and  perhaps  buildings,  and  many  other  things  to  which 
iron  is  not  at  present  a])plied,  because  it  is  too  costly  ;  and 
woTild  thence  diminish  the  cost  of  production  of  food.  The 
same  effect  would  follow  from  an  improvement  in  those  pro- 
cesses of  what  may  be  termed  manufacture,  to  which  the 
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material  of  foodie  subjected  after  it  is  separated  from  the 
groimd.  The  first  application  of  wind  or  water  power  to 
grind  eurii,  tended  to  elitapeii  bread  as  lumAi  as  a  very  im- 
portant difcjcovei^y  in  agriculture  would  luive  done ;  and  any 
gi-eat  improvement  in  the  construction  of  corn-mills,  Avould 
Lave,  in  proportion^  a  sinnlRr  influence.  The  effects  of 
olieapeuing  ioeoniotion  Lave  been  already  considered.  There 
fire  also  engineering  inventions  whieL  tiicititate  all  great 
operatious  on  the  earth's  surface*  An  improvement  in  the 
art  of  taking  levels  is  of  importance  to  dnuning,  not  to  men- 
tion canal  and  railway  making.  The  fens  of  IloUand,  and 
of  some  parts  of  England,  are  drained  by  pumps  worked 
by  the  wind  or  by  steam.  Where  canals  of  irrigation,  or 
where  tanks  or  embankments  are  necessary,  mechanical 
skill  is  a  great  resource  for  cheapening  production. 

Tliose  maun  fact  uring  improvements  wliicli  cannot  he 
made  instruniental  to  facilitate,  in  any  of  its  stages,  the  actual 
production  of  fuod,  and  therefore  do  not  help  to  counteract 
or  retard  the  diminution  of  the  proportional  return  to  labour 
from  the  soil,  Lave^  however,  another  effeel:,  wliicli  is  prac- 
tically equivalent.  What  they  do  not  prevent,  they  yet,  in 
some  degree,  compensate  fur. 

The  materials  of  manufactures  l>eiag  all  drawn  from  the 
land,  and  many  of  them  frum  agriculture,  which  supplies 
in  particular  the  entire  mateiial  of  clothing ;  the  general 
law  of  production  ii^om  the  land,  the  law  of  dimirdsliing 
return,  must  in  the  last  resort  be  applicable  to  manufacture 
uig  as  well  as  to  agricultural  history.  As  population  in- 
creases, and  the  power  of  the  land  to  yield  increased  pro- 
duce is  strained  harder  and  Larder,  any  additional  supply 
of  material,  as  w"ell  as  of  food,  must  be  obtained  by  a  more 
than  proportionally  increasing  expenditure  of  labour.  But 
the  cost  of  tlie  material  forming  generally  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  the  entire  cost  of  the  manufacture,  the  agricultural 
labour  concerned  in  tlie  production  of  manufactured  goods 
is  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole  labour  worked  up  in 
the  commodity.     All  the  rest  of  the  labour  tends  constantly 
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and  strongly  towards  diminutioD,  as  the  anioiiDt  of  produc- 
tion iTicreases.  Manufactures  are  vastly  more  susceptible 
tbau  agriculture^  of  meeliauical  improvements,  and  contriv- 
ances for  saving  labour  ;  and  it  lias  already  been  seen  how 
greatly  the  division  of  labour,  and  its  skiliid  and  econonii- 
eal  distribution,  depend  on  the  extent  of  the  market,  and 
on  the  po.saihility  of  production  in  hirge  masses*  In  mann- 
factures,  accordingly,  the  causes  tending  to  ni crease  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  industry,  preponderate  greatly  over  the  one 
cause  which  tends  to  diunnish  it ;  and  the  increase  of 
production,  called  forth  by  the  progress  of  soeiety,  takes 
place,  not  at  an  increasing,  but  at  a  continually  diminish- 
ing, proportional  cost.  This  fact  has  manifested  itself  in 
the  progressive  tall  of  the  prices  and  values  of  almost  every 
kind  of  manufactured  goods  during  two  centuries  past ;  a 
fall  accelerated  by  the  median ical  inventions  of  tlie  last 
seventy  or  eighty  years,  and  Biiscey^tible  of  being  prolonged 
and  extended  beyond  any  limit  which  it  would  be  safe  to 
specify. 

Now  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  efficiency  of  agri- 
cultural labour  might  be  undergoing,  with  the  increase  of 
juvKhice,  a  gradual  diminution  ;  that  the  price  of  food,  in 
conserpience,  miglit  be  progressively  rising,  and  an  ever 
growing  proportion  of  the  population  might  be  needed  to 
raise  food  for  the  whole  ;  while  yet  the  productive  power  of 
labour  in  all  other  branches  of  industry  might  be  so  rapidly 
augmenting,  that  the  re<|uired  amount  of  labour  could  ha 
spared  from  manufactures,  and  nevertheless  a  greater  pro' 
dnce  be  obtained,  and  the  aggregate  wants  of  the  commu- 
nity be  on  tlie  whole  better  sup|»Ued,  than  before.  The 
benefit  might  even  extend  to  the  poorest  class.  The  in- 
creased cheapness  of  clotliing  and  lodging  might  make  up 
to  them  for  the  augmented  cost  of  their  food. 

There  is,  thus,  no  possible  improvement  in  the  arts  of 
production  which  does  not  in  one  or  another  mode  exercise 
an  antagonistic  influence  to  the  law  of  diminishing  return  to 
agricultural  labour,     Nor  is  it  only  industrial  improvements 
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wliitih  have  thk  effect*  Improvements  in  government,  aad 
almost  every  kind  of  mor^  and  social  advancementj  operate 
in  the  same  manner.  Suppo^  a  country  in  the  condition 
of  Fi-ance  before  the  Kevolution :  taxation  imposed  almost 
exclusively  on  the  industrious  classes,  and  on  such  a  principle 
as  to  be  an  actnal  lienaltv  on  production  ;  and  no  redress 
obtainable  for  auy  injury  to  property  or  person,  when  in- 
flicted by  people  of  rank  or  court  inliuen<ie.  Was  not  the 
hurricane  wljieh  swept  away  this  system  of  things,  even  if 
we  look  no  fnrtlier  than  to  its  efi'ect  in  augmenting  the  pro- 
ductivenesa  of  labour,  equivalent  to  many  industrial  inven- 
tions ?  The  removal  of  a  fiscal  burthun  on  agriculture,  such 
as  titlie,  has  the  same  effect  as  if  the  lal>onr  ueeessary  for 
obtauiing  the  existing  produce  were  suddenly  reduced  one- 
tenth.  The  abolition  of  corn  laws,  or  of  any  other  re- 
strictions which  prevent  commodities  from  being  produced 
where  tlie  cost  of  their  production  is  lowest,  amounts  to  a 
vast  improvement  in  production.  When  fertile  land,  pre- 
viously reserved  as  hunting  ground,  oi*  for  any  other  pui-pose 
of  amusement,  is  set  free  for  culture,  the  aggregate  produc- 
tiveness of  agricultural  industry  is  increased.  It  is  well 
known  what  has  been  the  effect  in  England  of  badly  admin- 
istered poor  laws,  and  the  still  worse  effect  in  Ireland  of  a 
bad  system  of  tenancy,  in  rendering  agricultural  labour 
slafk  and  ineffective.  Ko  improvements  operate  more 
directly  upon  the  productiveness  of  labour  than  those  in  the 
tenure  of  farms,  and  in  the  laws  relating  to  landed  property. 
The  breaking  up  of  entails,  the  cheapening  of  the  transfer 
of  property,  and  whatever  else  promotes  the  natui'al  ten- 
dency of  land  in  a  system  of  freedom,  to  pass  out  of  hands 
which  can  make  little  of  it  into  those  which  can  make  more ; 
the  substitution  of  long  leases  for  tenancy  at  will,  and  of  any 
tolerable  system  of  tenancy  whatever  for  tlie  wretched 
cottier  system  ;  above  all,  the  acquisition  of  a  pennanent 
interest  in  the  soil  1)y  the  cultivators  of  it ;  all  these  things 
are  as  real,  and  some  of  them  as  great,  improvements  in 
production,  as  the  invention  of  the  spinning-jenny  or  the 
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^Ye  may  say  the  same  of  improvements  in  education. 
The  inteUigence  of  the  workman  is  a  most  important  ele- 
ment in  tlic  productiveness  of  labonr.  So  low,  in  some  of 
the  most  civilized  eoimtries,  is  the  present  standard  of  intel- 
liorence,  that  there  ib  liai'dlv  any  sum-ce  frtjm  whi(di  a  mortj 
iiulefiidte  amount  of  improvement  may  be  looked  for  in 
|irudnetive  power,  than  hy  endowing  with  hrain&  tht^se  who 
now  have  only  hands.  Tlie  carefnhiess,  economy,  and  gen- 
eral trustworthiness  of  lalioiu-ers  are  as  important  as  their 
intelhgence.  Friendly  relations  and  a  cumniiiidty  of  inter- 
est and  feeling  between  labourers  an*l  employers,  are  emi* 
nently  so  :  I  shonld  rather  say,  would  he;  tVir  I  know  not 
where  any  snoh  sentiment  of  friendly  alliame  nttw  exists. 
Nor  is  it  only  in  the  labouring  el  ass  that  improvement  of 
mind  and  chaiacter  operates  Avith  henefieial  eftect  even  on 
industry.  In  the  rich  and  idle  classes,  inereased  mental  en- 
ergy, more  solid  instruction,  and  stronger  feelings  of  con- 
geienee,  puhlie  spirit,  or  philanthropy,  would  quahfy  them 
to  originate  and  promote  the  most  valuable  improvements, 
both  in  the  eermomical  resources  of  their  countiT,  and  in  its 
institutions  and  customs.  To  look  no  further  than  the  most 
ob\^ons  phenomena ;  the  backwardness  of  French  agricul- 
ture in  the  precise  points  m  which  benefit  ndgbt  be  expect- 
ed  frojn  the  influence  of  an  educated  class,  is  partly  account- 
ed for  l>y  the  exclusive  deyotion  of  the  richer  liinde<l  pro- 
prietors to  town  intei'ests  and  town  plciisures.  There  is 
scarcely  any  possible  amelioration  of  hunnm  affairs  which 
would  notj  among  its  other  henefits,  have  a  favourable 
operation,  direct  or  indirect,  upon  tlie  productiveness  of  in- 
dutitry.  Tlie  intensity  of  devotion  to  industrial  occupation.^ 
would  indeed  in  many  cases  be  moderated  by  a  more  liberal 
and  genial  mental  culture,  Imt  the  labour  actually  bestowed 
on  those  c^ccupations  would  almost  always  be  rendered  more 
effective. 

Before  pointing  out  the  principal  inferences  to  he  drawn 
from  the  nature  of  the  two  antagonist  forces  hy  which  the 
productiveness  of  agricultural  in<lu8try  is  determined,  we 
11 
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must  observt;  thut  what  we  liave  said  of  agrienlture,  is  true, 
with  little  variation,  of  the  other  oeeiipations  which  it  repre- 
sents ;  of  all  the  arts  w^hieh  extract  materials  from  the  globe. 
Mining  industry,  for  example,  Msnally  yields  an  increase  of 
produce  at  a  more  than  proportional  increase  of  expense. 
It  does  worse,  for  even  its  customarj'  annual  produce  re- 
quires to  be  extracted  by  a  greater  and  greater  expenditure 
of  labour  and  capital.  As  a  mine  doea  not  reproduce  the 
coal  or  ore  taken  from  it,  not  only  are  all  mines  at  last  ex- 
hausted, but  even  when  tliey  as  yet  show  no  signs  of  ex- 
haustion, they  must  be  %vorked  at  a  continually  increasing 
cost ;  sliafts  must  be  sunk  deeper,  galleries  driven  farther, 
greater  power  applied  to  keep  them  clear  of  water;  the 
produce  must  be  lifted  from  a  greater  depth,  or  cou\eyed 
a  greater  distance.  The  law  of  dimiuishing  return  applies 
therefore  to  mining,  in  a  still  more  unrpialified  sense  than 
to  agriculture  :  but  the  antagonizing  agency,  that  of  im- 
provements in  production,  also  apfdics  in  a  still  greater  de- 
gree. Mining  operations  are  more  susceptible  of  mechanical 
improvements  than  agricnltural :  the  first  gieat  application 
of  the  steam-engine  was  to  mining  ;  aiui  there  are  imlimited 
possilnlities  of  improvement  in  the  chemical  processes  by 
which  the  metals  are  extracted.  There  is  another  contin- 
gency, of  no  unfrequent  occurrence,  wliicli  avails  to  coun- 
terbalance tlie  progrc^sfi  of  all  existing  mines  towards  exhaus- 
tion :  this  is,  the  discovery  of  new  ones,  equal  or  superior  in 
richness. 

To  resume ;  all  natural  agents  which  are  limited  in 
quantity,  are  not  only  limited  in  their  ultimate  productive 
]>ower,  but,  long  before  that  power  is  stretched  to  the  ut- 
most, they  yield  to  any  additional  dtmiands  on  progressively 
harder  terms.  This  law  may  however  be  suspended,  or 
temporarily  controlled,  by  whatever  adds  to  the  general 
power  of  mankind  over  nature ;  and  especially  by  any  ex- 
tension of  their  knowledge,  and  their  conse(pient  command, 
of  the  properties  and  powers  of  natural  agents. 
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CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  FOREGOING  LAWS. 


§  1.  FRtJii  the  prtK*etling  exposition  it  appears  that  the 
limit  to  the  increase  of  production  is  two-fold  ;  from  defi- 
ciency of  capital,  or  of  land.  Production  comes  to  a  pause, 
either  becaiise  the  efteetive  deeire  of  accumulation  is  not 
sufficient  to  give  rise  to  any  further  increase  of  capital,  or 
because,  however  disposed  the  possessors  of  surjidxis  income 
may  be  to  save  a  portion  of  it,  the  limited  land  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  community  does  not  permit  additional  capital  to 
be  employed  with  such  a  return,  as  would  be  an  equivalent 
to  them  for  their  al)8tinence. 

In  countries  where  the  principle  of  accumulation  is  as 
weak  as  it  h  in  the  various  nations  of  Asia ;  where  people 
will  neither  save,  nor  work  to  obtain  the  means  of  saving, 
unless  under  the  inducement  of  enormously  liigh  profits^  nor 
even  then  if  it  is  necessary  to  wait  a  considerable  time  for 
them  ;  where  either  productions  remain  scanty,  or  drudgery 
great,  bec.'ause  there  is  neither  capital  fortlicommg  nor  fore- 
thought sufficient  for  the  ad^jption  of  tlie  contrivances  by 
which  natural  agents  are  made  to  do  tiie  work  of  human  la- 
1)011  r ;  the  desideratum  for  such  a  country,  economically  con- 
sidered, is  an  increase  of  industry,  and  of  the  effective  desire 
of  accumulation.  The  means  are,  first,  a  better  govern- 
ment :  more  complete  security  of  jjroperty  ;  moderate  taxes, 
and  freedom  from  arbitrary  exaction  under  the  name  of 
taxes  J  a  more  permanent  and  more  advantageous  tenure  of 
land,  securing  to  the  cultivator  as  far  as  possible  the  nndi- 
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vided  benefits  of  the  indiit^try,  skill,  and  economy  ]i€  may 
exert.  Secondly,  improvement  of  the  public  intelligence  ; 
the  decay  of  usages  or  Buperstitions  which  interfere  with 
the  eftective  emjiluynient  uf  industry  ;  and  the  growth  of 
mental  aetivityj  making  the  people  alive  to  new  objects  of 
desire.  Thirdly,  the  introduction  of  foreign  m-t^,  which 
raise  the  returns  derivable  from  additional  ea]ntal,  to  a  rate 
coi'resj>onding  to  the  low  strength  of  the  desire  of  accLanu- 
latiuii :  and  the  importation  of  foreign  capital,  %vhich  ren- 
derij  the  increase  of  production  no  longer  exclusively  depen- 
dent on  the  thrift  or  providence  of  the  inhabitants  theni- 
<%elves,  while  it  places  before  them  a  stimulating  example, 
and  by  instilling  new  ideas  and  breaking  the  chains  of  hab- 
it, if  not  by  improving  the  actual  (condition  of  the  popula- 
tion, tends  to  create  in  them  new  wants,  increased  ambition, 
and  greater  thought  for  the  future.  These  (considerations 
ap]ily  more  or  less  to  all  the  Asiatic  populations,  and  to  tlie 
less  civilized  and  industrious  part  of  Europe,  as  Russia, 
Hungary,  Spain,  and  Ireland. 

§  2.  But  there  are  other  countries,  and  England  is  at  the 
head  of  thera,  in  wliieh  neither  the  spirit  of  industry  nor  the 
eftective  desire  of  acc^nnnilation  need  any  encouragement ; 
where  the  people  will  toil  hard  for  a  small  remuneration, 
(id  save  much  for  a  small  prr^fit ;  where,  thongh  the  gen- 

"eral  thriftiness  of  tlie  labonring  class  is  uineh  below  what  is 
desirable,  the  spirit  of  aceuuiulation  in  the  more  prosperous 
part  of  the  couimunity  requires  abatement  rather  than  in- 
crease. In  these  countries  there  would  never  be  any  defi- 
ciency of  capital,  if  its  increase  were  never  checked  or 
brought  to  a  stand  by  too  great  a  diminution  of  its  re- 
turns. It  is  the  tendency  of  tlie  returns  to  a  ](roorre?sive 
diminntion,  which  causes  the  increase  of  production  to  be 
often  attended  with  a  deterioration  in  the  condition  of  the 
producers  ;  and  this  tendency,  which  would  in  time  put  an 
end  to  increase  of  production  altogether,  is  a  result  of  the 
necessary  and  inherent  conditions  of  production  from  the 
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Itj  all  comitrii^s  whicli  have  passed  beyond  a  very  early 
Btage  ill  tbu  progress  of  agriculture,  every  iiit.TL*use  in  the 
demand  for  food,  oeeaeioned  by  increased  populati(.in,  will 
always,  unless  there  is  a  simultaneous  improvement  in  pro- 
duetioii,  diminish  tbe  share  wliich  on  a  fair  divi;?ioii  would 
fall  tu  eaeli  individual.  An  increased  production,  in  default 
of  unoctinpied  tracts  of  fertile  land,  or  of  fresh  improve- 
meutri  tending  to  eiiea|ten  eomi  nodi  ties,  can  never  be  ob- 
tained but  by  increasing  tlie  labour  in  more  than  the  same 
proporti^m.  The  poi>ulatiun  mui^t  either  work  harder,  or 
eat  lesSj  or  obtain  their  usual  food  by  sacritieing  a  part  of 
their  other  customary  eomtbrts.  Whenever  this  necessity 
is  postponed,  it  is  because  the  improvements  which  facili- 
tate production  continue  progressive  ;  because  the  contriv- 
ances of  mankind  for  making  their  labour  more  eflective, 
keep  up  an  equal  struggle  with  nature,  and  extort  fresh  re- 
Bources  from  her  reluctant  powers  as  fast  as  human  neces- 
sities occupy  and  engross  the  old. 

From  this,  resnlts  the  important  corollary,  that  the  ne- 
cessity of  restraining  population  is  not,  as  many  persons  be- 
lieve, i^eculiar  to  a  condition  of  great  ineqnality  of  proper! y, 
A  greater  number  of  people  cannot,  in  any  given  state  of 
civih'zation,  be  collectively  so  well  provided  for  as  a  smaller. 
The  niggardliness  of  nature,  not  the  injustice  of  society,  is 
the  cause  of  the  penalty  attached  to  over-population,  Au 
unjust  distribution  of  wealth  does  not  even  aggravate  the 
evil,  but,  at  most,  catises  it  to  be  somewliat  earlier  felt.  It 
is  in  vain  to  say,  that  all  mouths  which  the  increase  of 
mankind  calls  into  existence  bring  with  them  hands.  The 
new  mouths  require  as  much  tbod  as  the  old  ones,  and 
the  hands  do  not  produce  as  much.  If  all  instruments  of 
production  were  held  in  joint  property  by  the  whole  people, 
and  the  produce  divided  with  perfect  eqnality  among  themj 
and  if  in  a  society  thus  constituted,  industry  w^ere  as  ener- 
getic and  the  produce  as  ample  as  at  present,  there  would 
be  enough  to  make  all  the  existing  population  extremely 
comfortable  ;  but  when  that  population  had  doubled  itself^ 
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as,  with  tlie  existing  habits  of  the  people,  under  such  an  en- 
couragement, it  undoubtedly  would  in  little  more  than 
twenty  years,  what  wonld  then  be  their  condition  'i  Unless 
the  arts  of  production  were  in  the  same  time  improved  in 
an  almo&t  nnexanipled  degree,  the  inferior  soils  which  nnis^t 
be  resorted  to,  and  the  n^ore  laborious  and  scantily  reniu- 
nerative  cultivation  whicli  must  be  employed  on  the  su]»e- 
rior  soilsj  to  proenre  food  for  so  much  larger  a  population, 
would,  by  an  insuperable  necessity,  render  every  individual 
in  the  community  poorer  than  before.  If  the  population 
continued  to  increase  at  the  ^ame  rate,  a  time  would  l^oon 
arrive  when  no  one  would  liave  more  than  mere  necessaries, 
and,  soon  after,  a  time  Avhen  no  one  w^onld  have  a  sufficiency 
of  those,  and  the  furtber  increase  of  po[>ulation  wonld  be 
arrested  by  death. 

Wlietlier,  at  the  present  or  any  other  time,  the  produce 
of  industry,  proportionally  to  the  labour  employed,  is  in- 
creasing or  diminishing,  and  the  average  condition  of  the 
people  improving  or  deteriorating,  depends  upon  whether 
population  is  advancing  faster  than  improvement,  or  im- 
provement than  population.  After  a  degree  of  density  bas 
been  attained,  sufficient  to  allow  the  principal  benefits  of 
combination  of  labour,  all  further  increase  tends  in  itself  to 
mischief,  so  far  as  regards  tbe  average  condition  of  the  pe<v 
pie ;  but  the  progress  of  improvement  has  a  counteraeting 
oiieration,  and  allows  of  increased  numl>ers  without  any 
deterioration,  and  even  consistently  with  a  higher  average 
of  coratbii;.  Improvement  must  here  be  understood  in  a 
wide  sense,  including  not  only  new  industrial  inventions,  or 
an  extended  use  of  those  already  knuwn,  but  imjirovements 
in  institutions,  education,  opinions,  and  human  aifairs  gen- 
erally, provided  they  tend,  as  almost  all  improvements  do, 
to  give  new  motives  or  new  facilities  to  production.  If  the 
productive  powers  of  the  country  increase  as  rapidly  as  ad- 
vancing numl>ers  call  for  an  augmentation  of  produce,  it  ie 
not  necessary  to  obtain  that  augmentation  by  the  cultivation 
of  soils  more  sterile  than  the  worst  already  under  culturej  or 
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by  a|>p)y]iig  additional  labour  to  the  old  soils  at  a  dimiui&rbed 
advantage  ;  or  at  all  events  tliia  loss  of  power  is  compen- 
sated by  the  increased  effiidency  with  which,  in  the  progress 
of  improireinent,  laboiur  is  employed  in  manufaetuj'es.  In 
one  way  or  the  other,  the  inereased  population  is  pruvidetl 
tor,  and  all  are  as  well  off  as  before.  But  if  the  growth  of 
hnnian  power  over  nature  is  suspended  or  slackened,  and 
|)opnUition  does  not  slacken  its  increase ;  if,  witli  only  tiie 
existing  command  over  natural  agencies,  those  agencies  are 
called  npon  for  an  increased  produce ;  this  greater  produce 
will  not  be  afforded  to  the  increased  population,  without 
either  demanding  on  the  average  a  greater  effort  from  eaeli, 
or  on  the  average  reducing  each  to  a  smaller  ration  out  of 
tlie  aggregate  produce! 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  some  periods  the  progress  of  pop- 
nlatiun  luis  been  the  more  ra|>id  of  the  two,  at  others,  that 
of  improvement.  In  England  during  a  long  interval  pre- 
ceding tlie  French  Revolution,  population  increased  slowly ; 
but  the  progress  of  improvement,  at  least  in  agricultnre, 
would  seem  to  have  been  still  slower,  since  thungh  nothing 
occurred  to  lower  the  vahie  of  the  precious  metals,  the  price 
of  corn  rose  considerably,  and  England,  from  an  exporting, 
became  an  importing  country.  This  evidence,  however,  is 
not  quite  conclusive,  inasmuch  as  the  extraordinary  number 
of  abundant  seasons  during  the  fii*st  half  of  the  century,  not 
continuing  during  tlie  last,  was  a  cause  of  increased  price 
in  the  later  period,  extrinsic  to  the  ordinary  progress  of  so- 
ciety, Wbether  during  the  same  period  improvements  in 
manufactures,  or  diminished  cost  of  imported  commodities, 
made  amends  for  the  diminished  productiveness  of  laboiu' 
on  the  land,  is  uncertain.  But  ever  since  the  great  mechan- 
ical inventions  of  Watt,  Arkwright,  and  their  cotempora- 
ries,  the  return  to  labour  has  probably  increased  as  fast  as 
the  population  ;  and  would  even  have  outstripped  it,  if  that 
very  augmentation  of  return  had  not  called  forth  an  ad<li- 
tional  portion  of  the  inherent  power  of  multiplication  in  the 
human  species.     Dming  the  twenty  or  thirty  years  las.t 
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elapsed,  so  rapid  lias  been  the  extcii&ioii  of  improved  pra 
cesses  of  agriculture,  that  even  tbe  land  yields  a  greater 
produce  in  pro]>ortion  to  the  laLuiii'  employed  ;  the  average 
price  of  corn  had  become  decidedly  lower,  even  before  the 
repeal  of  the  corn  laMS  had  &o  niatejially  lightened,  for  the 
time  being,  the  pres5?nre  of  i)upnlatiou  upon  production. 
But  though  injprovenient  luuy  during  a  ecrtairi  &pace  of 
time  keep  u]-)  with,  or  even  Burpa.^s,  the  actual  increase  of 
population,  it  abtjiiredly  never  comes  up  to  the  rate  of  in* 
t-rease  of  Avliich  population  is  capable :  and  nothing  could 
have  prevented  a  general  deteriorati^on  in  the  condition  of 
the  human  race,  ^vere  it  not  that  population  has  in  fact  been 
restrained.  Had  it  been  restrained  still  more,  and  thesaiije 
improvements  taken  place,  there  would  have  been  a  larger 
dividend  than  there  now  is,  for  the  nation  or  the  species  at 
large.  The  new  ground  wrung  irom  nature  by  the  im- 
provements Would  not  have  been  all  used  np  in  the  support 
uf  mere  nunibors.  Tliough  the  gross  pmduce  wouhi  not 
have  been  so  great,  there  would  have  been  a  greater  prod- 
uce per  head  of  the  population. 


§  3,  Wlien  the  growth  of  numbei*s  outstrips  the  progress 
of  improvement,  and  a  country  is  driven  to  obtain  the  mefni& 
of  sid>sistence  on  terms  more  and  more  imfavonralile,  by  the 
inability  of  its  land  to  meet  additional  demands  except  on 
more  onerous  conditions ;  there  are  two  expedients  liy  which 
it  may  hope  to  mitigate  that  disagreeable  necessity,  even 
though  no  change  should  take  place  in  the  habits  of  the 
people  with  respect  to  their  rate  of  increase.  One  of  these 
ex|>edieiits  is  the  im}*ortation  of  food  from  abroad.  Ihe 
other  is  emigration. 

The*admis6ion  of  cheaper  food  iTom  a  foreign  country,  it* 
equivalent  to  an  agricultiu'al  invention  by  which  food  could 
be  raised  at  a  similarly  diminished  cost  at  home.  It  equally 
'"'Teases  the  productive  power  of  labour.  The  return  was 
e,  so  much  food  for  so  miich  labour  employed  in  the 
h  of  total ;  the  return  Is  now,  a  greater  quantity  of 
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food,  for  the  same  labour  employed  ui  producing  cottons  or 
liardware,  or  mum  other  commodity  to  be  given  hi  exchange 
for  food.  Tlie  one  improvementj  like  the  other,  throws 
back  the  declme  of  tlm  productive  power  uf  labour  by  a 
certain  distance  :  but  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  it  im- 
mediately resumes  its  coui'se ;  the  tide  which  has  receded, 
instantly  begins  to  re-advance.  It  might  seem,  indeed,  that 
wlien  a  country  draws  its  supply  of  food  Irom  so  wide  a  sur- 
face as  the  wdiole  habitable  globe,  so  little  impression  can  be 
produced  on  that  great  expanse  by  any  increase  of  jnouths 
in  one  small  corner  of  it,  that  the  udiabitants  of  the  coimtry 
may  double  and  treble  their  numbei*8,  without  feeling  the 
effect  in  any  increased  tension  of  the  springs  of  production, 
or  any  enhancement  of  the  price  of  food  throughout  the 
world.  But  in  this  calculation  several  things  are  over- 
looked. 

In  the  fiivt  place,  the  foreign  regions  from  which  corn 
can  be  iniportcd  do  not  comprise  the  wliole  globe,  but  those 
parts  of  it  almost  alone,  which  are  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  coasts  or  navigable  rivers.  The  coast  is  the 
jiart  of  most  countries  which  is  earliest  and  most  thickly 
peopled,  and  has  seldom  any  food  to  spare.  The  chief 
source  of  supply,  therefore,  m  the  strip  of  country  along  the 
banks  of  some  navigable  river,  as  the  Nile,  the  Vistula,  or 
the  Mississippi ;  and  of  such  there  is  not,  in  the  prodxictive 
regions  of  the  earth,  so  great  a  multitude,  a^  to  suffice  dur- 
ing an  indefinite  time  for  a  rapidly  growing  demand,  with- 
out  an  increasing  strain  on  the  productive  powers  of  the  soil. 
To  obtain  aimllary  supplies  of  corn  from  the  interior  in  any 
abundance,  would,  in  the  existing  state  of  the  communi  ca- 
tions, be  hopeless.  By  improved  roads,  and  often  by  canals 
and  railways,  the  obstacle  will  be  so  reduced  as  not  to  be 
insuperable :  but  this  is  a  slow  progress ;  in  all  the  food- 
exporting  countries  except  America,  a  very  slow  progress  ; 
and  one  which  cannot  keep  pace  with  population,  unless  the 
increase  of  the  last  is  very  eflFeetually  restrained. 

In  the  next  place,  even  if  the  supply  were  drawn  froiaa. 
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the  wlrole  instead  of  a  small  part  of  the  Biiriaee  of  tlie  ex- 
porting  countries,  tlie  qnaiitity  of  food  would  still  be  lim- 
ited, M^liicli  eunld  be  obtained  frtjm  tliem  without  an  in- 
crease of  the  proportional  eost.  Tlie  eoun tries  wliich  ex2)ort 
food  ijiny  be  divided  into  two  classes  ;  tlmse  in  which  the 
efleeti%^e  desire  of  aeeumidation  is  strong,  and  those  in 
which  it  is  weak.  In  Anstralia  and  the  United  States  of 
A  in  erica,  the  effeetiTe  desire  of  aeeniuidation  is  strong ; 
capital  increases  fast,  and  the  production  of  food  might  be 
very  rapidly  extcnrled.  But  in  such  cuuntrics  popidation 
also  intreHses  with  extraurdiuary  rapidity.  Their  agricul- 
ture has  to  provide  fur  their  o\m  expanding  numbers,  as 
well  as  for  those  of  tlie  importing  countries,  Tliey  must, 
therefore,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  rapidly  driven,  if 
not  to  less  fertile,  at  least  what  is  equivalent,  to  remoter 
and  less  accessible  lands,  and  to  inodes  of  cultivation  like 
those  of  ohl  ctnmtries,  less  productive  in  proimrtion  to  tlie 
labour  aud  expense. 

But  the  countries  which  have  at  the  same  time  cheap 
fowl  aud  great  indnstrial  prosperity  are  few.  being  only 
those  in  which  the  arts  of  civiHzc*il  life  have  been  ti-ans* 
fejTcd  full  grown  to  a  rich  and  uncultivated  soU.  Among 
old  count ries,  those  which  are  aide  to  export  food,  are  able 
only  because  their  industry  is  in  a  very  backward  state  ;  be- 
cause  capital,  and  hence  population,  have  never  increased 
sufficiently  to  make  fc»od  rise  to  a  higlier  price*  Such  conn- 
tries  are  Russia,  Poland,  and  Hungary*  In  those  regions 
the  etfcHrtive  desire  of  aeciirnulatiun  is  weak,  the  arts  of  pro- 
duction most  imperfect,  capital  scanty,  and  its  increase,  es- 
pecially from  domestic  sources,  slow.  "Wlien  an  increased 
demand  arose  for  food  to  be  exported  ti»  other  countries,  it 
would  only  be  very  gradually  that  food  could  be  produced 
to  meet  it.  The  capital  needed  con  Id  not  be  obtained  by 
transfer  from  other  employments,  for  such  do  not  exist. 
The  cottons  or  hardware  which  would  be  received  from 
*nd  in  exchange  for  corn,  tlie  Russians  and  Poles  do 
ow  produce  in  the  country :  they  go  without  them. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 


CONSEQUENCES   OF   THE  FOREGOING  LAWa 


§  1.  From  the  preceding  exposition  it  appears  that  the 
limit  to  the  increase  of  production  is  two-fold  ;  from  defi- 
ciency of  capital,  or  of  land.  Production  comes  to  a  pause, 
either  hceaime  the  eSective  desire  of  aecuBiiilation  is  not 
sufficient  to  give  rise  to  any  further  increase  of  capital,  or 
because,  however  disposed  the  posseseoi-s  of  surjilus  income 
may  be  to  save  a  pttrtion  of  it,  the  limited  land  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  comni unity  does  not  permit  additional  capital  to 
be  employed  witli  such  a  return,  as  would  be  an  equivalent 
to  them  for  their  abfttincnee. 

In  countries  where  the  principle  of  accumulation  is  as 
weak  as  it  i^  in  the  varioas  nations  of  Asia  ;  where  people 
will  neither  save,  nor  work  to  obtain  the  means  of  saving, 
unless  under  the  inducement  of  enormously  liigh  profits,  nor 
even  then  if  it  is  uecessary  to  wait  a  cousiderable  time  for 
them  ;  where  either  prt^^>duetions  renmin  scanty,  or  drudgery 
great,  because  there  is  neither  capital  forthcoming  nor  fore- 
ihought  suflicient  for  the  adoption  of  the  contrivances  by 
which  natural  agents  are  made  to  do  the  work  of  human  la- 
liour  ;  the  desideratum  for  such  a  country,  ecouomically  con- 
sidered, is  an  increase  of  industiy,  and  of  the  eflective  desire 
of  accumulation.  The  means  are,  first,  a  better  govern- 
ment :  more  complete  security  of  jjroperty  ;  moderate  taxes, 
and  freedom  from  arbitrary  exaction  under  the  name  of 
taxes  ;  a  more  permanent  and  more  advantageous  tenure  of 
land,  securing  to  the  cultivator  as  far  as  possible  the  uiLdi- 
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vided  benefits  of  the  industrj,  skill,  and  economy  he  may 
exert.  Secondlj,  improvement  of  the  public  intelligence  : 
the  decay  of  usages  or  superstitions  which  interfere  ^^th 
the  efleetive  employment  of  industry ;  and  the  growth  of 
mental  activity,  making  the  peu])le  alive  to  new  dejects  of 
desire.  Thirdly,  the  introduction  of  foreign  arts,  which 
raise  the  returns  derivable  from  additional  capital,  to  a  rate 
corresponding  to  the  low  strength  of  the  desire  of  accumu- 
lation :  and  the  importation  of  foreign  capital,  %vhich  ren- 
ders the  increase  of  production  no  longer  exclusively  depen- 
dent on  the  thrift  or  providence  of  the  inhabitants  them- 
«ielveBj  while  it  places  before  them  a  stimulating  example, 
and  l>y  instilling  new  ideas  and  breaking  the  chains  of  hab- 
it, if  not  by  improving  the  actual  condition  of  the  popula- 
tion, tends  to  create  in  them  new  wants,  increased  ambition, 
and  greater  thought  for  the  future.  These  considerations 
apply  more  or  less  to  all  the  Asiatic  populations^  and  to  the 
less  civilized  and  industrious  part  of  Europe,  as  Kiissia, 
Hungary,  Spain,  and  Lxdand, 

§  2.  But  there  are  other  countries,  and  England  is  at  the 
head  of  them,  in  ivhicb  neither  the  spirit  of  industry  nor  the 
effective  desire  of  accumulation  need  any  encouragement ; 
where  the  ]ieople  will  toil  hard  for  a  small  remuneration, 
and  save  much  for  a  small  profit ;  where,  though  the  gen- 
eral thriftiness  of  tlie  labouring  class  is  much  below  what  is 
desirable,  tlie  spirit  of  acciimnlation  in  the  more  prosperous 
part  of  the  community  requires  abatement  rather  than  in- 
crease. In  these  countries  there  wordd  never  be  any  defi- 
ciency of  capital,  if  its  increase  were  never  checked  or 
brought  to  a  stand  by  too  great  a  diminution  of  its  re- 
turns. It  is  the  tendency  of  the  returns  to  a  progressive 
diminution,  which  causes  the  increase  of  ]iroduction  to  be 
often  attended  with  a  deterioration  in  the  condition  of  the 
producers  ;  and  this  tendency,  which  would  in  time  put  an 
end  to  increase  of  production  altogether,  is  a  result  of  the 
necessary  and  inherent  conditions  of  production  from  the 
land. 
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In  all  countries  which  have  passed  beynnd  a  very  early 
stage  in  the  progress  of  ugricultore,  every  increase  in  the 
demand  for  food,  occasioned  by  increased  popnlation,  will 
always,  unless  there  is  a  sirnnltaneous  iiuprovement  in  pro- 
duction, diniinitoh  tlie  share  which  on  a  fair  division  would 
fall  to  each  individiml.  An  increased  production,  in  default 
of  unoccupied  tracts  of  fertile  land,  or  of  fresh  improve- 
ments tending  to  cbeapen  commodities,  can  never  be  ob- 
tained but  by  increasing  the  labour  in  mure  than  t]ie  same 
projKirtion*  Tlie  population  mubt  either  work  harder,  or 
eat  less,  or  obtain  their  usual  tood  by  sacrificing  a  part  of 
their  other  customary  comforts.  Wlienever  this  necessity 
is  postponed,  it  is  because  the  improvements  which  facili- 
tate production  continue  progressive  ;  because  the  contriv- 
ances of  mankind  for  making  their  labom*  more  effective, 
keep  up  an  equal  struggle  witli  nature,  and  extort  fresh  re- 
sources from  her  reluctant  powers  as  fast  as  human  neces- 
sities  occupy  au€l  engross  the  old. 

From  this,  results  the  important  corollary,  that  the  ne- 
cessity of  restraining  population  is  not,  as  many  persons  be- 
lieve, peculiar  to  a  condition  of  great  ineqinilitj'  of  properi3\ 
A  greater  number  of  people  cannot,  in  any  given  state  of 
civilization,  be  collectively  so  well  provided  for  as  a  smaller. 
Tlie  niggardliness  of  nature,  not  the  injustice  of  society,  is 
the  cause  of  the  penalty  attached  to  over- population,  An 
unjust  distribution  of  wealth  does  not  even  aggi'avate  the 
evil,  but,  at  most,  causes  it  to  be  somewhat  earlier  felt.  It 
is  in  vain  to  say,  that  all  mouths  which  the  increase  of 
mankind  calls  into  existence  bring  with  them  hands.  The 
new  mouths  require  as  much  food  as  the  old  ones,  and 
the  hands  do  not  produce  as  much.  If  all  instruments  of 
production  were  held  in  joint  proj>erty  by  the  whole  people j 
and  the  prodticc  divided  with  perfect  equality  among  themj 
and  if  in  a  society  thus  constituted,  industry  were  as  ener- 
getic and  the  produce  as  ample  as  at  present,  there  would 
be  enough  to  make  all  tlie  existing  population  extremely 
comfortable  ;  but  when  that  population  had  doubled  itself^ 
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aii^  with  llie  exiting  habits  of  tLt*  ptf^^Je,  under  such  an  en- 
couragement, it  uudoubteillr  would  in  little  more  than 
rweotj  years,  what  would  then  be  their  eondition  i  Unless 
the  arts  of  production  were  in  the  same  time  improved  in 
an  almost  unexampled  degree,  the  interior  soils  which  must 
be  resorted  to,  and  the  ii^ore  laborious  and  scantily  remu- 
nerative cultivation  which  must  be  employed  on  the  sui>e- 
rior  soils,  to  procure  food  for  so  much  larger  a  population, 
would,  by  an  insuperable  necessity,  render  every  individual 
in  the  community  jxK>rcr  than  before.  If  the  population 
continued  to  increase  at  the  same  rate,  a  time  would  soon 
arrive  when  no  one  would  have  more  than  mere  necessaries^ 
and,  soon  after,  a  time  when  no  one  would  have  a  suflScieney 
of  those,  and  the  further  increase  of  population  would  be 
arrested  by  death. 

Whether,  at  the  present  or  any  other  time,  the  produce 
of  industry,  proportionally  to  the  labour  employed,  is  in- 
creasing or  diminishing,  and  the  average  condition  of  the 
people  improving  or  deteriorating,  depends  upon  whether 
population  is  adv^ancing  fiister  than  improvement,  or  im- 
provement than  population.  At\er  a  degree  of  density  has 
been  attained,  sufficient  to  allow  the  principal  benefits  of 
combination  of  labour,  all  further  inci-ease  tends  in  itself  to 
mischief,  so  far  as  regards  the  average  condition  of  the  peiv 
pie ;  but  the  progress  of  improvement  has  a  counteracting 
ojieration,  and  allows  of  increased  numbers  without  any 
deterioration,  and  even  consistently  witJi  a  liigher  average 
of  comfort*  Improvement  must  here  be  understood  in  a 
wide  sense,  including  not  only  new  industrial  inventions,  or 
an  extended  use  of  those  already  known,  but  improvements 
in  institutioiis,  educarioo,  opiniuns,  and  human  affairs  gen- 
erally, provided  they  tend,  as  almost  all  improvements  do, 
to  give  new  motives  or  new  fiicilities  to  production.  If  the 
pnxluetive  powers  of  the  country  increase  as  rapidly  as  ad- 
vancing numbers  call  for  an  augmentation  of  ]>rt:»duce,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  obtain  that  augmentation  by  the  cultivation 
of  soils  more  sterile  than  the  worst  already  under  culture,  or 
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by  aj (plying  additional  labour  to  the  old  soils  at  a  diiuiui^Iied 
advantage  ;  or  at  all  events  this  loss  of  power  is  eorapen- 
eated  by  the  increased  efficiency  with  which,  in  tiie  progress 
of  improvement,  lahoiir  is  employed  in  manufactm'es.  In 
one  way  or  the  other,  the  increased  population  is  provided 
tor,  and  ail  are  as  well  off  as  before.  But  if  the  growth  of 
human  power  over  nature  is  suspended  or  slackened,  and 
population  does  not  slaekeu  its  increase ;  if,  with  only  the 
existing  command  over  natural  agencies,  tliose  agencies  are 
called  upon  for  an  increased  produce ;  this  greater  produce 
will  BOt  be  aflorded  to  the  increased  population,  witliout 
either  demanding  on  the  average  a  greater  efibil  from  each, 
or  on  the  average  reducing  each  to  a  smaller  ration  out  of 
the  aggregate  produce! 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  some  periods  the  progi-ess  of  pop- 
ulation has  been  the  more  ra]>id  of  the  two,  at  others,  that 
of  imijro%^ement.  In  England  during  a  long  interval  pre- 
ceding tlie  French  Kevolution,  population  increased  slowly  ; 
but  the  progress  of  improvement,  at  least  in  agricultm-e, 
would  seem  to  have  been  still  slower,  since  though  nothing 
occurred  to  lower  the  value  of  the  precious  metals,  the  price 
of  corn  rose  considerably,  and  England,  from  au  exporting, 
became  an  importing  country.  This  evidence,  liowever,  is 
not  quite  conclusive,  inasmuch  as  the  extraordinary  number 
of  abundant  seasons  during  the  first  half  of  the  century,  not 
continuing  dui-ing  the  last,  was  a  cause  of  increased  price 
in  the  later  period,  extrinsic  to  tlie  ordiuary  progress  of  so- 
ciety. Wliether  during  the  same  period  improvements  in 
mjmufactures,  or  diminished  cost  of  iuiported  commodities, 
made  amends  for  the  diminished  productiveness  of  labour 
on  the  laud,  is  uncertain.  But  ever  since  the  great  mechan- 
ical inventions  of  Watt,  Arkwright,  and  their  cotempora- . 
ries,  the  return  to  laljour  has  probaldy  increased  as  fast  as 
the  population  ;  and  would  ov^en  have  outstripped  it,  if  that 
very  augmentation  of  return  had  not  called  forth  an  addi- 
tional portion  of  the  inlierent  power  of  multiplication  in  the 
human  species.     During  the  twenty  or  thirty  years  la^t 
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elapsed,  bu  rapid  lias  been  tbe  extension  of  improved  pra 
ees8e&  of  agrieultiu^e,  that  even  tlie  land  yields  a  greater 
produce  in  proportion  to  the  labuiir  employed  ;  tlie  a\'erage 
price  of  corn  had  het^oiiie  decidedly  lower,  even  before  the 
rcpetd  of  the  corn  laws  had  i<o  materially  liglittned,  for  the 
time  heiijg,  the  pressmx^  of  population  upon  production, 
lint  though  improvement  may  during  a  eeitaiu  epace  of 
time  keep  up  with^  or  even  surpass,  the  actual  increase  uf 
po[»uhition,  it  assuredly  neyer  comes  up  to  the  rate  of  in- 
crease of  Avhieh  popidation  is  capable :  and  uotliing  coold 
have  prevented  a  general  deterioration  in  the  condition  of 
the  human  race,  ivere  it  not  that  population  hae  in  fact  been 
restrained.  Had  it  been  restrained  still  more^  and  the  sanje 
imprctveuieiitB  taken  place,  there  wofthl  have  been  a  hirger 
dividend  than  tliere  now  is,  for  the  nation  or  the  species  at 
large.  The  new  ground  wrung  from  nature  by  the  im- 
provements would  not  have  been  all  used  up  in  the  support 
of  mere  numbers.  Tliough  the  gross  produce  would  not 
Iiave  been  so  great,  there  would  have  been  a  gi'eater  prod- 
uce per  head  of  the  population. 


§  3.  When  the  growth  of  numbers  outstrips  the  progress 
of  improvement,  and  a  country  is  driven  to  obtain  the  means 
of  subsistence  on  terms  more  and  more  unfavourable,  by  the 
inability  uf  its  land  to  meet  additional  demands  except  on 
more  onerous  conditions ;  tliere  are  two  expedients  by  which 
it  may  hope  to  mitigate  that  disagreeable  necessity,  even 
though  no  change  should  take  place  in  the  habits  of  the 
people  with  respect  to  their  rate  of  increase.  <Jne  of  these 
expedients  is  the  importation  of  food  from  abroad.  Die 
other  is  emigration. 

The^admiseion  of  cheaper  food  from  a  foreign  country,  i^ 
equivalent  to  an  agricultural  invention  by  which  food  could 
be  raised  at  a  similarly  diminished  cost  at  home.  It  equally 
increases  the  productive  power  of  labour,  Tlie  return  was 
before,  so  much  fond  for  so  much  labour  employetl  in  the 
growth  of  food :  the  return  is  nuw,  a  greater  (juantity  of 
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food,  for  the  same  labom*  employed  in  producing  cottons  or 
liardwarej  or  soinu  otLer  ('Oiiimoditv  to  be  given  in  exeliange 
for  food.  The  one  iniproveinentj  Uke  tlie  other,  tlirowa 
back  the  decline  of  the  productive  power  of  labour  by  a 
i-ertain  distance  :  but  in  the  one  ease  ad  in  the  other,  it  im- 
mediately reaiimes  its  course ;  the  tide  which  has  receded, 
in:?tantly  begins  to  re-advance.  It  might  seem,  inileed,  that 
when  a  (Country  draws  its  supply  of  food  from  so  wide  a  sur- 
face ae  the  whole  habitable  globe,  so  Uttle  impression  can  be 
produced  on  that  gi^eat  expanse  by  anj^  increase  of  mouths 
in  one  small  corner  of  it,  tluit  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
may  double  and  treble  their  numbers,  without  feeling  the 
effect  in  any  increased  tension  of  tlie  springs  of  production, 
or  any  enhancement  of  the  price  of  food  throughout  the 
world.  But  in  this  calculation  several  things  are  over- 
looked. 

In  the  first  place,  the  foreign  regions  from  which  corn 
can  be  imported  do  not  comprise  the  whole  globe,  but  those 
parts  of  it  almost  alone,  which  are  in  the  imniediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  coasts  or  navigable  rivers.  The  coast  is  the 
part  of  most  countries  which  is  earliest  and  most  thickly 
peopled,  and  has  seldom  any  food  to  spare.  The  chief 
source  of  supply,  therefore,  is  the  strip  of  country  along  the 
banlifi  of  some  navigable  river,  as  the  Kile,  the  Vistula,  or 
the  Mississippi ;  and  of  such  there  is  not,  in  the  productive 
regions  of  the  earth,  so  great  a  multitude,  as  to  suffice  dur- 
ing an  indefinite  time  for  a  rapidly  growing  demand,  with- 
out an  increasing  strain  on  the  productive  powers  of  the  soil. 
To  obtain  auxiliary  supplies  of  corn  from  the  interior  in  any 
abtmdancc,  would,  in  the  existing  state  of  the  comnmnica- 
tions,  be  hopeless.  By  improved  roads,  and  often  by  canals 
and  railways,  the  obstacle  will  be  so  reduced  as  not  to  be 
insuperable :  but  this  is  a  slow  progress ;  in  all  the  food- 
exporting  countries  except  America,  a  vevj  slow  progress  ; 
and  one  which  cannot  keep  pace  with  population,  unless  the 
increase  of  the  last  is  very  effectually  restrained. 

In  the  next  place,  even  if  tlie  supply  were  drawn  froia. 
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the  whole  instead  of  a  small  part  of  the  surface  of  the  ex* 
porting  L'Oimtries,  the  quantity  uf  food  would  still  he  lim- 
ittjth  wliieh  i'ould  he  ohtained  from  them  without  au  in- 
crease of  the  pruportional  cost.  The  countries  which  exj)urt 
food  ]nay  I)e  divided  into  two  classes ;  those  in  which  tlie 
effective  desire  of  accunixdatiuu  is  strong,  and  those  in 
which  it  is  weak.  In  Australia  and  the  United  States  of 
Aineriea,  the  effective  desire  of  accumulation  is  strong ; 
capital  increases  fast,  and  the  production  of  food  might  be 
very  rapidly  extended.  But  in  siicli  countries  popnlaticm 
also  mcreases  with  extraurdinary  rapidity.  Their  agrieuh 
tnre  has  to  provide  for  their  own  exjianding  numbers,  as 
well  as  for  those  of  the  importing  countries.  They  must, 
therefore,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  he  rapidly  driven^  if 
not  to  less  fertile,  at  least  what  is  equivalent,  to  remoter 
and  less  accessible  lands,  and  to  modes  of  cultivation  like 
those  of  old  c!ountrles,  less  productive  in  proportion  to  the 
labour  and  expense. 

But  the  countries  which  have  at  the  same  time  cheap 
food  aud  great  industrial  prosperity  are  few,  beiug  only 
those  in  which  the  arts  of  civilized  life  have  been  trans- 
feiTed  full  grown  to  a  rich  and  uncultivated  soih  Among 
old  countries,  those  which  are  al4e  to  expo  it  food,  are  able 
only  because  their  industry  is  in  a  very  backward  state  ;  be- 
cause capital,  and  hence  population,  have  never  increased 
sufficiently  to  make  food  rise  to  a  higlier  price.  Such  coun- 
tries are  Russia*  Poland,  and  Hungary.  In  those  regions 
the  effective  desire  of  accumulation  is  weak^  the  arts  of  pro- 
duction most  imperfect,  capital  scanty,  and  its  increase,  es- 
pecially from  domestic  sources,  shiw.  When  an  increased 
demand  arose  for  food  to  be  exported  to  other  countries,  it 
would  oidy  be  yqtj  gradually  tliat  food  could  be  produced 
to  meet  it.  The  capital  needed  coidd  not  be  obtained  by 
transfer  from  other  employments,  for  such  do  not  exist. 
The  cottons  or  haniware  which  would  be  received  from 
England  in  exchange  for  corn,  the  Russians  and  Poles  do 
not  now  produce  in  the  country ;  they  go  without  them- 
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Something  might  m  time  be  expected  from  the  mcreast;d 
exertions  to  which  produuers  would  be  stimulated  by  the 
market  opened  for  their  produce ;  but  to  such  increase  of 
exertion,  the  institutions  of  countries  whose  agricultural 
population  consists  of  serfs,  or  of  pea&ants  in  an  almost  ser- 
vile condition,  are  the  reverse  of  favourable,  and  even  in 
this  age  of  movement  these  institutions  do  not  rapidly 
change.  If  a  greater  outlay  of  capital  is  relied  on  as  the 
source  from  which  the  produce  is  to  be  increased,  the  means 
must  either  be  obtained  by  the  slow  process  of  saving,  under 
the  impulse  given  by  new  commodities  and  more  extended 
intercourse  (and  in  that  case  the  population  would  most 
likely  increase  as  fast),  or  must  be  brought  in  from  foreign 
countries.  If  England  is  to  obtain  a  rapidly  increasing 
supply  of  corn  Irom  Russia  or  Poland,  English  capital  must 
go  there  to  produce  it.  Tliis,  however^  is  attended  with  so 
many  difficiiltieB,  as  are  equivalent  to  great  positive  disad- 
vantages. It  is  opposed  by  differences  of  language,  diflVr- 
ences  of  manners,  and  a  thousand  obstacles  arising  from  the 
institutions  and  social  relations  of  the  country  :  and  at^er 
all  it  would  inevitably  so  stimulate  population  on  the  spot, 
that  nearly  all  the  increase  of  food  produced  by  its  means, 
would  probably  be  consumed  without  leaving  the  country  : 
so  that  if  it  were  not  the  almost  only  mode  of  introducing 
foreign  arts  and  ideas,  and  giving  an  effectual  spur  to  the 
backward  civilization  of  those  countries,  little  reliance  could 
be  placed  on  it  for  increasing  the  exports,  and  supplying 
other  countries  with  a  progressive  and  indelinite  increase  of 
food.  But  to  improve  the  civilization  of  a  countrj^  is  a  slow 
process,  and  gives  time  for  so  great  an  increase  of  population 
both  in  the  country  itself,  and  in  those  supplied  from  it, 
that  its  effect  in  keeping  down  the  price  of  food  against 
the  increase  of  <lemand,  is  not  likely  to  be  more  decisive  on 
the  scale  of  all  Europe,  than  on  the  smaller  one  of  a  partic- 
ular nation. 

The  law,  therefore,  of  diminishing  return  to  industry, 
whenever  population  makes  a  more  rapid  progress  than  im- 
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provemeiit,  id  uot  solely  applicable  to  countries  whicli  are 
fed  tVum  their  own  Boilj  but  in  substance  applies  quite  as 
much  to  those  wbieli  are  Avilling  to  draw  their  food  fruiu 
auy  accessible  quarter  that  can  afford  it  cheapest,  A  sud- 
den and  great  cheapeBiug  of  tbud,  indeed,  m  whatever 
manner  prudncedj  would,  like  auj  other  sudden  improve- 
ment in  the  arts  of  life,  throw  tlie  natm-al  tendency  of  affairs 
a  stage  or  two  further  back,  though  without  aUei'ing  its 
course.  There  is  one  contingency  connected  with  freedom 
of  importatiou,  which  may  yet  produce  temporary  effects 
greater  tiiaii  were  ever  contemplated  either  by  the  bitterest 
enemies  or  the  moat  ardent  adherents  of  free-trade  in  food. 
Maize,  or  Indian  corn,  is  a  pruduct  capable  of  being  sup- 
plied in  quantity  sufficient  to  feed  the  whole  coimtry,  at  a 
cost,  allowing  for  difference  of  nutritive  quality,  cheaper 
even  than  the  potato.  If  maize  should  ever  substitute  it- 
self for  wheat  as  the  staple  food  of  the  poor,  the  productive 
power  of  labour  in  obtaining  food  would  be  so  enormously 
increased,  and  the  expense  of  maintaining  a  family  so  di- 
minished, that  it  would  require  perhaps  some  generations  fui 
population,  even  if  it  started  forward  at  an  American  pace, 
to  overtake  this  great  acceBsion  to  the  facilities  of  its  sup- 
port. 

§  4»  Besides  the  importation  of  com,  there  is  another 
resource  which  can  be  invoked  by  a  nation  whose  increasing 
numbers  press  hand,  not  against  their  capital^  but  against 
the  productive  capacity  of  their  land  :  I  mean  Emigration, 
especially  in  the  form  of  Colonization.  Of  this  remedy  the 
eflScacy  as  far  as  it  goes  is  real,  since  it  consists  in  seeking 
elsewhere  those  unoccupied  tracts  of  fertile  land,  wlut-h  if 
they  existed  at  home  would  enable  the  deniatid  of  an  in- 
creasing population  to  be  met  without  any  falling  off  in  the 
productiveness  of  labour.  Accordingly,  when  the  region  to 
be  colonized  is  neaj-  at  hand,  and  the  habits  and  tastes  of 
the  people  sufficiently  migratory,  this  remedy  is  completely 
effectual.     The  migration  from  tlie  older  parts  of  the  Amer- 
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ican  Confederation  to  the  new  territories,  which  is  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  colonization,  is  what  enables  population 
to  go  on  unchecked  throughout  the  Union  without  having 
yet  diminished  the  return  to  industry,  or  increased  the  diflSi- 
culty  of  earning  a  subsistence.  If  Australia  or  the  interior 
of  Canada  were  as  near  to  Great  Britain  as  Wisconsin  and 
Iowa  to  New  York  ;  if  the  superfluous  people  could  remove 
to  it  without  crossing  the  sea,  and  were  of  as  adventurous 
and  restless  a  character,  and  as  little  addicted  to  staying  at 
home,  as  their  kinsfolk  of  New  England,  those  unpeopled 
continents  would  render  the  same  service  to  the  United 
Kingdom  which  the  old  states  of  America  derive  from  the 
new.  But,  these  things  being  as  they  are — though  a  judi- 
ciously conducted  emigration  is  a  most  important  resource 
for  suddenly  lightening  the  pressure  of  population  by  a  sin- 
gle effort — and  though  in  such  an  extraordinary  case  as  that 
of  Ireland  under  the  threefold  operation  of  the  potato  fail- 
ure, the  poor  law,  and  the  general  turning  out  of  tenantry 
throughout  the  country,  spontaneous  emigration  may  at  a 
particular  crisis  remove  greater  multitudes  than  it  was  ever 
proposed  to  remove  at  once  by  any  national  scheme  ;  there 
is  no  probability  that  even  under  the  most  enlightened  ar- 
rangements a  peimanent  stream  of  emigration  could  be  kept 
up,  suflScient  to  take  off,  as  in  America,  all  that  portion  of 
the  annual  increase  (when  proceeding  at  its  greatest  rapid- 
ity) which  being  in  excess  of  the  progress  made  during  the 
same  short  period  in  the  arts  of  life,  tends  to  render  living 
more  difficult  for  every  averagely-situated  individual  in  the 
community.  And  unless  this  can  be  done,  emigration  can- 
not, even  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  dispense  with  the 
necessity  of  checks  to  population.  Further  than  this  we 
have  not  to  speak  of  it  in  this  place.  The  general  subject 
of  colonization  as  a  practical  question,  its  importance  to  this 
country,  and  the  principles  on  which  it  should  be  conduct- 
ed, will  be  discussed  at  some  length  in  a  subsequent  portion 
of  this  treatise. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OF     PROPERTY. 

§  1.  The  principles  which  have  been  set  forth  in  the 
first  part  of  this  Treatise,  are,  in  certain  respects,  strongly 
distinguished  from  those,  on  the  consideration  of  which  we 
are  now  about  to  enter.  The  laws  and  conditions  of  the  j 
production  of  wealth,  partake  of  the  character  of  physical ' 
truths.  There  is  nothing  optional  or  arbitrary  in  them. 
Whatever  mankind  produce,  must  be  produced  in  the 
modes,  and  under  the  conditions,  imposed  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  external  things,  and  by  the  inherent  properties  of 
their  own  bodily  and  mental  structure.  Whether  they  like 
it  or  not,  their  productions  will  be  limited  by  the  amount 
of  their  previous  accumulation,  and,  that  being  given,  it 
will  be  proportional  to  their  energy,  their  skill,  the  perfec- 
tion of  their  machinery,  and  their  judicious  use  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  combined  labour.  Whether  they  like  it  or  not, 
a  double  quantity  of  labour  will  not  raise,  on  the  same  land, 
a  double  quantity  of  food,  unless  some  improvement  takes 
place  in  the  processes  of  cultivation.  Whether  they  like  it 
or  not,  the  unproductive  expenditure  of  individuals  vn\ipro^ 
tanto  tend  to  impoverish  the  community,  and  only  their 
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productive  exjienditiire  will  enrich  it,  Tlit:  upiiiions,  ur  tbe 
wisbes,  vvhieli  may  exist  on  tliese  different  matterSj  do  nut 
control  the  things  then^selves.  We  cannot,  indeed,  foresee 
to  what  extent  tbe  inork's  uf  iirodiiction  may  he  altered,  or 
the  productiveness  of  hilMjur  iuei'eased,  hy  future  extensions 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature  suggesting  new  pro- 
cesses of  industry  of  wliieh  we  have  at  present  no  concep- 
tion. But  howsoever  we  may  succeed  in  makiug  for  our- 
selves more  space  within  the  hmits  set  hy  the  constitution 
of  things,  we  know  that  there  must  he  limits.  We  cannot 
alter  the  ultimate  properties  either  of  matter  or  mindj  hut 
can  only  empkiy  tliose  properties  more  or  less  snccessfxdly, 
to  hrhig  about  the  events  in  which  we  are  interested. 

It  is  not  so  with  the  Distribution  of  WeaUh,  That  is  a 
matter  of  human  institution  solely.  The  tilings  once  there, 
mankind,  individually  or  collectively,  can  do  with  them  as 
they  like.  They  can  place  tliem  at  the  disj>osaI  of  whomso* 
ever  they  please,  and  ou  whatever  terms.  Further,  in  the 
social  state,  in  every  state  except  total  solitude,  any  disposal 
wluitever  of  tliem  can  onlv  take  place  hv  the  consent  of  so- 
ciety,  or  rather  of  those  who  dispose  of  its  aeti\'e  force. 
Even  wliat  a  pei'son  ha^  produced  hy  his  individual  toil^ 
unaided  hy  any  one,  he  cannot  keep,  unless  by  the  permie- 
siun  of  society.  Not  only  can  society  take  it  Irom  him,  hut 
individuals  could  and  would  take  it  from  him,  if  society 
oidy  remained  i>assive ;  if  it  did  ^not  either  interfere  en 
mmse,  or  employ  and  pay  people  for  the  purj>ose  of  pre- 
venting him  iVom  being  disturbed  in  the  possession,  Tlie 
tlistrihution  of  wealth,  theretbre,  dei>eiid3  on  the  laws  and 
customs  of  society.  Tlie  rules  by  which  it  is  determined, 
are  what  the  opiiuous  and  feelings  of  the  ruling  portion  of 
the  conmiimity  make  them,  and  are  very  different  in  differ- 
ent  ages  and  countries ;  and  might  be  still  more  different, 
if  mankind  so  chose. 

The  opinions  and  feelings  of  mankind,  doubtless^  are  not 
a  nnitter  of  chance.  Tiiey  are  consequenees  of  the  fnnda- 
mental  laws  of  human  nature,  combined  with  the  existing 
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etate  of  knowledge  and  experience,  and  tlie  existing  condition 
of  soeiul  institutions  and  intellectiial  and  moral  culture. 
But  the  laws  of  the  generation  of  human  opinions  are  not 
within  our  present  subject.  Thej  are  part  of  the  general 
theory  of  hmnan  progress,  a  far  larger  and  more  difficult 
subject  of  inquiry  than  political  econonjy.  We  have  here 
to  considerj  not  the  causes,  but  the  consecpiences,  of  the 
rules  according  to  which  wealth  may  be  distributed.  Those, 
at  least,  ai*e  as  little  arbitrary,  and  have  as  much  the  char- 
acter of  physical  laws,  as  the  laws  of  production.  Human 
beings  can  couti'ol  their  own  acts,  but  not  the  consequences 
of  their  acts  either  to  themselves  or  to  other?-  Society  can 
subject  the  distribution  of  w^ealth  to  whatever  rules  it  thinks 
best ;  but  what  practical  results  will  flow  from  the  operation 
of  those  rules,  must  l>e  discovered,  like  any  other  physical  or 
mental  truths,  by  observation  and  reasoning. 

We  luxxeed,  then,  to  the  consideration  of  the  different 
modes  of  distributing  the  produce  of  land  and  labour,  which 
have  been  adopted  in  practice,  or  may  be  conceived  in  the- 
ory. Among  these,  our  attention  is  first  claimed  by  that 
primary  and  fundamental  institution,  on  winch,  unless  in 
Jsome  cxee]itioual  and  very  limited  cases,  the  economical  ar- 
ixangements  of  society  have  always  rested,  though  in  its  sec- 
ondary features  it  has  varied,  and  is  liable  to  vary.  I 
mean,  of  course,  the  institution  of  individual  property. 

§  2.  Private  property,  as  an  institution,  did  not  owe  its 
origin  to  any  of  those  considerations  of  utility,  which  plead 

[for  the  maintenance  of  it  when  established.  Enough  is 
known  of  rude  ages,  both  from  history  and  from  analogous 
states  of  society  in  our  own  time,  to  show,  that  tribunals 
(which  always  precede  laws)  were  originally. established,  not 
to  determine  rights,  but  to  repress  violence  and  terminate 

^quarrels.  Witli  this  object  chiefly  in  view,  they  naturally 
enough  gave  legal  effect  to  first  occupancy,  by  treating  as 
the  aggressor  tlie  ]>erson  who  first  cuuimenced  viulence,  by 
turning,  or  attempting  to  turn,  another  out  of  poasesaiou. 
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The  prei^ervation  of  tlie  peace,  whioli  was  the  original  object 
of  civil  govLTimient,  was  thus  attained  ;  wliile  by  continu- 
ing, to  tliose  wlio  already  possessed  it,  even  \\*liat  was  not 
the  fruit  of  personal  exertion,  a  guai'autee  m  as  incidentally 
given  to  them  and  others  that  they  would  be  protected  in 
what  was  so. 

In  cousideriug  the  institotiou  of  propeity  a.s  a  question 
in  social  philosophy,  we  must  leave  out  of  consideration  its 
actnal  origin  in  any  of  the  existing  nations  of  Europe.  We 
may  suppose  a  commnnity  iinhanipered  liy  any  previous 
possession  ;  a  body  of  colonists,  occupying  for  the  first  time 
an  uninhabited  country ;  bringing  nothing  witli  them  l>ut 
what  belonged  to 'them  in  common,  and  having  a  clear  field 
for  the  adoption  of  the  institntioixs  and  polity  wldeh  they 
judged  most  expLnHent ;  required,  therefore,  to  choose 
whether  they  would  conduct  the  work  of  production  on  the 
principle  of  individnal  property,  or  on  some  system  of  coni- 
mou  ownership  and  collective  agency. 

If  private  property  were  adopted,  w^e  must  presume 
that  it  would  be  accoiupanit^d  by  none  of  the  initiJil  inrqu al- 
lies and  injustice  which  obstruct  the  beneficial  operation 
of  the  principle  in  old  society\  Every  full-grown  man  or 
woman,  we  must  suppose,  woidd  be  secured  iu  the  unfet- 
tered use  and  disposal  of  his  or  her  bodily  and  mental  facul- 
ties ;  and  the  instruiuents  of  production,  the  land  and  tools, 
would  be  divided  fairly  among  them,  so  that  all  miglit  start, 
in  respect  to  outward  applianceSy  on  equal  terms*  It  is 
possible  also  to  conceive  that  in  this  original  a]>portiou- 
ment,  compensation  might  be  made  for  the  injuries  of  na- 
ture, and  tlie  balance  redressed  by  assigning  to  the  less  ro- 
bust members  of  the  conmmnity  advantages  in  the  distribu- 
tion, suflicient  to  put  them  on  a  \k\t  with  the  rest.  But 
the  division,  once  made,  would  not  again  be  interfered 
with  ;  individuals  would  be  left  to  their  own  exertions  and 
to  the  ordinary  chances,  for  making  an  advantageous  use  of 
what  was  assigned  to  them.     U  indiridua!  i>roperty,  on  the 

rary,  were  excludiMl,  the  phm  which  must  be  adopted 
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would  be  to  hold  the  land  and  all  instniments  of  production 
as  tlic  joint  property  of  the  eoiuiniinitv,  and  to  carry  on  the 
operations  of  indiiistry  ou  tlie  conniiun  act*oiint.  The  direc- 
tion of  the  luhonr  of  the  coinniiinity  would  devolve  npon  a 
magistrate  or  magit^tratcs,  wliom  we  may  suppose  electe<l 
by  the  snffrages  of  the  coininmiity,  and  whom  we  must  as- 
sume to  be  vohmtarily  obeyed  by  them.  The  division  of 
the  jiroduce  would  in  like  manner  be  a  public  act.  The 
principle  might  either  be  that  of  complete  equality,  or  of 
ap]Kirti(mment  to  the  necessities  or  deserts  of  individnals, 
in  whatever  manner  might  be  confonnalde  to  the  ideas  of 
justice  or  policy  prevailing  in  tlie  comnmnity. 

Examples  of  such  associations,  on  a  small  eeale,  are  the 
monastic  orders,  the  Moravians,  the  followers  of  Kapp,  and 
ijthers :  and  from  the  hopes  which  they  hold  out  of  relief 
from  the  miseries  and  iniquities  of  a  state  of  much  inequal* 
ity  of  wealth,  schemes  for  a  larger  application  of  the  same 
idea  have  reappeai^ed  and  become  popular  at  all  periods  of 
active  speculation  on  the  first  principles  of  society.  In  an 
age  like  the  present,  when  a  general  reconsideration  of  all 
first  pi'inciples  is  felt  to  be  inevitable,  and  when  more  than 
at  any  former  period  of  history  the  su fieri ng  poilions  of  the 
comnmnity  have  a  voice  in  the  discussion,  it  was  impossible 
bat  that  ideas  of  tliis  nature  should  spread  tar  and  wide. 
Tlie  late  revohitions  in  Europe  have  thrown  up  a  great 
amomit  of  speculation  of  this  character,  an*l  an  unnsual 
share  of  attention  has  conse<|uently  been  drawn  to  the  vari- 
ous forms  which  these  ideas  have  assumed  :  nor  is  this  at- 
tention likely  to  diminish,  but  on  the  contrary,  to  increase 
more  and  more. 

The  assai hints  of  the  principle  of  individual  property 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  those  whose  scheme  im- 
plies absolute  equality  in  the  distribution  of  the  physical 
means  of  Ufe  and  enj<jyment,  and  those  who  admit  inequal- 
ity, but  groimded  on  some  print*iple,  or  supposed  principle, 
of  justice  or  general  expediency,  and  not,  like  so  many  of 
the  existing  social  inequalities,  dependent  on  accident  alone. 
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At  the  head  of  the  first  class,  as  the  earliest  of  tliose  belong- 
ing to  the  present  generation,  must  be  placed  Mr,  Owen 
fid  hiB  followers.  M,  Louis  Blane  and  M,  Cabet  have  more 
^eeently  beeonie  conspienous  a^^  aiHjt^tles  of  similar  doctrines 
(though  the  former  advocates  equality  of  distribution  only 
as  a  transition  to  a  still  higher  standard  of  justice,  that  all 
ehonld  work  according  to  their  capacity,  and  receive  ac- 
cording to  their  wants).  The  characteristic  name  for  this 
economical  system  is  Communism,  a  word  of  continental 
origin,  only  of  late  introduced  into  this  count  it.  The  word 
Socialism,  which  originated  among  the  English  Commun- 
ists, and  was  assumed  by  them  as  a  name  to  designate  their 
own  doctrine,  is  now,  on  the  Continent,  employed  in  a 
larger  sense  ;  not  necessarily  implying  Communism,  or  the 
entire  abolition  of  private  property,  but  applied  to  any  sys- 
tern  which  requires  that  the  hind  and  the  instruments  of 
production  should  be  the  pro],>erty,  not  of  individuals,  but 
of  communities  or  associations,  or  of  the  government. 
Among  such  systems,  the  two  of  highest  intellectual  pre- 
tension are  those  which,  from  the  naine  of  their  real  or 
reputed  authors,  have  been  called  St.  Simonism  and  Fou- 
rierism  ;  the  former,  defunct  as  a  svstem,  but  which  duj-inof 
the  few  yeai^  of  its  public  promulgation,  sowed  the  seeds 
of  nearly  all  the  Socialist  tendencies  which  have  since 
spread  so  widely  in  France  :  the  second,  now  flourishing  in 
the  number,  talent,  and  zeal  of  its  adherents. 

§  3.  Whatever  may  be  the  merits  or  defects  of  these 
various  schemes,  tht-y  cannot  be  truly  said  to  be  impracti- 
cable. No  reasonable  person  can  doubt  that  a  village  com- 
munity, composed  of  a  few  thousand  inhabitants  cultivating 
in  joint  ownei^ship  the  same  extent  of  land  which  at  present 
feeds  the  number  of  people,  and  producing  by  combined 
labour  and  the  most  improved  processes  the  manufactured 
articles  which  they  required,  could  raise  an  amount  of  pro- 
ductions sufficient  to  maintain  them  in  comfurt ;  and  would 
find  the  means  of  obtaining,  and  if  need  be,  exacting,  tlie 
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quantity  of  labour  necessary  ibr  this  purpose,  from  evtry 
meiiiber  of  the  association  ^vbo  was  capable  of  work. 

The  objectiuii  ordinarily  made  to  a  systeiti  of  eoniiminity 
of  property  and  equal  distrn)ution  of  tlie  produce,  tliat  eucb 
person  would  be  ii>cessantly  oecuiiied  in  evading  biss  fair 
sbare  of  the  work,  points,  nudonbtedly,  to  a  real  difficulty. 
But  those  wbi>  urge  this  objectiun,  for^^et  to  how  great  an 
extent  the  same  difficulty  exists  under  the  system  on  wbicli 
nine-tenths  of  the  bifsiness  of  society  is  now  conducted.  The  J 
ohjeetion  supposes,  tliat  honest  and  efficient  lahour  is  only 
to  be  had  from  those  who  are  themselves  individually  to 
reap  the  benefit  of  their  own  exeiiions.  But  bow  small  a 
part  of  all  the  labour  performed  in  England,  fivmi  the  lowest  , 
paid  to  the  higlLerit,  is  done  by  pei'sous  working  for  their 
own  benefit.  From  the  Irish  reaper  or  liodnian  to  the  chief 
justice  or  the  niinistcr  of  state,  nearly  all  the  wurk  of  soeie' 
ty  is  renmnerated  by  day  wages  or  fixed  salaries.  A  fac- 
tory oi>erative  ha&  less  jjei-sonal  interest  ui  his  work  than  a 
meinber  of  a  Counnunist  association,  since  he  is  not,  like 
hinu  working  for  u  partnei'shi]>  of  wliicli  he  is  himself  a 
meml)er.  It  will  nn  ilonbt  be  said,  that  though  the  laI)oui- 
el's  themselves  have  not,  in  most  cases,  a  pei'sonal  interest 
in  tlieir  work,  they  are  watched  and  superintended,  and 
their  labour  directed,  and  the  juental  part  of  the  labour 
performed,  by  persons  who  have.  Even  this,  however,  is 
for  from  being  nuivei'sally  the  fact.  In  all  jmblic,  a!id 
many  of  the  largt?st-and  most* successful  piivate  utidertak- 
ingSj  not  only  the  labour  of  detail  but  the  control  and  su- 
perintendence are  entnisted  to  salaried  office rs«  And  though 
the  ''  uuxster's  eye,"'  when  the  master  is  vigilant  and  intelli- 
gent, is  of  proverbial  value,  it  must  be  remendjered  that  in  I 
a  Socialist  farm  or  niamifactory,  each  labourer  would  be  I 
under  the  eye  not  of  one  master^  but  of  the  whole  commun- 
ity. In  the  extreme  case  of  obstinate  perseverance  in  not 
performing  the  due  share  of  w^ork,  the  community'  %vould 
have  the  same  resources  which  society  now  has  for  con i] cel- 
ling conformity  to  the  necessaiT  cunditions  of  the  associa- 
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tioii.  Dismid^al,  the  only  remedy  at  pre&ent,  k  no  remedy 
wlicii  any  othvr  labom*er  who  may  be  engaged  does  no  bet« 
tur  tlitm  kirt  predecessor;  the  power  of  disiiiiesal  only  en a- 
Ult^*  itii  umpluyrr  tu  obtain  from  his  workmen  the  custom- 
ary mnoujit  of  laboun  but  that  customary  labour  may  be  of 
any  di?gr<-*e  of  inetficieney.  Even  the  labourer  who  loses  his 
oni|*lt>vntent  by  idleness  or  negligence,  has  nothing  worse 
ti»  Hutll'r,  in  the  most  mifavourable  case,  than  the  disci}>line 
of  a  workhouse,  and  if  the  desire  to  avoid  this  be  a  sufficient 
motive  in  the  one  system,  it  would  be  sufficient  in  the  other. 
I  uni  not  undervaluing  the  strength  of  the  incitement  given 
to  labour  wdien  the  whole  or  a  large  share  of  the  benefit  of 
extra  exertion  belongs  to  the  lal»ourer.  But  under  the 
present  system  of  industrj'  tliis  incitement,  in  the  great 
majority  of  eases,  does  not  exist.  If  Communistic  labour 
miglrt  be  less  vigorous  thjm  that  of  a  peasant  proi>rietor,  or 
a  workman  labouring  on  his  own  account,  it  would  prob- 
ably be  more  energetic  than  that  of  a  labourer  for  hire,  who 
has  no  personal  interest  in  the  matter  at  all.  Tlie  neglect 
by  the  uneducated  classes  of  labourers  for  hire,  of  the  duties 
which  tliey  engage  to  perform,  is  in  the  present  state  of  so- 
ciety  most  flagrant.  Now  it  is  an  adruitted 
Conimueigt  scheme  that  all  sliall  be  educf 
being  supposed,  the  duties  of  the  members  of  tlic  association 
would  doubtless  be  as  diligently  performed  as  those  of  the 
generality  of  salaried  officers  in  the  middle  or  higher  classes ; 
who  are  not  supposed  to  be  necessarily  unfaithful  to  their 
trust,  because  so  long  as  they  are  not  dismissed,  their  pay  is 
the  same  in  however  lax  a  manner  their  duty  is  fulfilled. 
Undoubtedly,  as  a  genera!  rule,  remuneration  by  fixed  sala- 
ries does  not  in  any  class  of  functionaries  jrroduce  the  maxi- 
mum of  zeal :  and  tliis  is  as  much  as  can  be  reasonably  al- 
leged against  Communistic  labour. 

That  even  this  inferiority  would  necessarily  exist,  is  by 

no  means  so  cerfain  as  is  assumed  by  those  who  are  little 

^ed  to  carJT  their  minds  beyond  the  state  of  things  with 

ich   they  are  familiar.     Mankind  are  capable  of  a  far 
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greater  aiiiuimt  of  public  epirit  tlian  the  j^resent  age  i&  ac- 
eutitoiiied  to  euppo&e  po&sible.  History  hears  witness  to  the 
success  with  which  large  bodies  of  human  beings  may  be 
trained  to  feel  tlie  public  interest  tlieir  own.  And  no  soil 
eoidd  be  more  favournlik'  to  the  growth  of  siteli  a  feeling, 
than  a  Communist  association,  since  all  the  ambition,  and 
the  bodily  and  mental  activity,  wliieh  are  now  exerted  id 
the  pnrsuit  of  separate  and  self-regarding  interests,  would 
require  another  sphere  of  employment,  and  would  natnrally 
iind  it  in  the  pnrsuit  of  the  general  benefit  of  the  eonunnn- 
ity.  The  same  cause,  so  ot\en  assigned  in  explanation  of 
the  devotion  of  the  Catholic  priest  or  monk  to  the  interest 
of  his  order — that  he  has  no  interest  apart  from  it — would, 
under  Conimunisni,  attacli  the  citizen  to  the  coraraunity. 
And  independently  of  the  public  motive,  every  member  of 
the  association  would  be  amenable  to  the  most  universal, 
and  one  of  tlie  strongest,  of  perecmal  motives,  that  of  public 
0]auioii.  The  force  of  tbia  motive  in  deterring  froui  any  act 
or  omission  positively  reproved  by  the  community,  no  one  is 
hkely  to  deny  ;  but  the  power  also  of  emulation,  in  exciting 
to  the  most  strenuous  exertions  for  the  sake  of  the  ajiproba- 
*  tion  and  admiration  of  others,  is  borne  witness  to  by  experi- 
ence in  every  Bitnation  m  which  human  beings  publicly 
compete  with  one  another,  even  if  it  be  in  things  fri%'olous, 
or  ft'om  which  the  public  derive  no  benefit,  A  contest,  who 
can  do  most  tor  the  common  good,  is  not  the  kind  of  com- 
petition which  Socialists  repudiate.  To  wliat  extent,  there- 
fore, the  energ}"  of  labour  M'ould  be  diminished  by  Com- 
■  mnnism,  or  whether  in  the  long  run  it  would  be  diminished 
at  all,  must  be  considered  for  the  present  an  undecided 
question. 

Another  of  the  obiections  to  Communism  is  BimOar  to 
that,  m  often  urged  against  poor-laws  :  that  if  every  mem- 
ber of  the  commnnity  were  assured  of  subsistence  for  him- 
self and  any  number  of  children,  on  the  sole  condition  of 
willingness  to  wurk,  pnidential  restraint  on  the  multiplica- 
tion of  mankind  would  be  at  an  end,  and  population  w^ould 
12 
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mart  fufward  at  a  rate  which  would  reduce  the  community 
through  gucceseive  stages  of  increasing  discomfort  to  actual 
fitarv'ation.  There  would  certainly  be  much  ground  for  this 
apprehension  if  Communism  provided  no  motives  of  restraint, 
equivalent  to  those  which  it  would  take  away.  But  Com- 
mnntsm  is  precisely  the  state  of  things  in  which  opinitju 
,iniglit  lie  expected  to  declare  itself  with  greatest  intensity 
-Ugaint^t  tills  kind  of  selfish  intemperance.  An  augmenta- 
tion of  nuuibers  which  diminished  the  comfort  or  increased 
tlie  toil  of  the  ma&s^  would  then  cause  i' which  now  it  does 
not)  immediate  and  uiimistakeabie  im^onvenience  to  every  in- 
dividual in  the  association  ;  inconvenience  wliich  could  not 
then  be  imputerl  to  the  avarice  of  employers,  or  the  xinjust 
privileges  of  the  rich.  In  fiueh  altered  circumstances  opin- 
ion could  not  fail  to  reprobate,  and  if  reprobation  did  not 
suffice,  to  repress  by  penalties  of  some  descri])tion,  this  or 
any  other  culpable  self-indulgence  at  the  expense  of  the 
community.  Tlie  Communistic  scheme,  instead  of  being 
I>eculiarly  open  to  the  objection  drawn  from  danger  of 
over-j)0]iulation,  has  tlie  recommendation  of  tending  in  an 
eB]>6cial  degree  to  the  prevention  of  that  evil 

A  more  real  difficulty  is  that  of  fairly  apportioning  the 
labour  of  the  community  among  its  members.  Tliere  are 
niaiiv  kinds  of  work,  and  1)V  what  standard  are  thev  to  be 
measm^ed  one  against  another  i  Who  is  to  judge  how  much 
cotton  spinning,  or  distributing  goods  from  the  stores,  or 
ta'ickhiving,  or  chimney  sweei>ing,  is  equivalent  to  so  UHich 
jdoughing  'i  llie  difficulty  of  making  the  adjustment  be- 
tween different  tjualities  of  labour  is  so  strongly  felt  hy 
Communist  writers,  that  tliey  have  usually  tliouglit  it  neces 
sary  to  provide  that  all  should  work  by  turns  at  every  de- 
scription of  useful  Labour:  an  arrangement  which  by  put- 
ting an  end  to  tlie  division  of  emidoymeiits,  would  sacrifice  so 
much  of  the  advantage  of  co-operative  production  as  greatly 
''0  ditninisli  tite  ]»rodnctiveness  of  labour.  Besides,  ev^n  in 
e  same  kind  of  work,  nominal  equality  of  labour  would  be 
great  a  real  inequality,  that  t!ie  feeling  of  justice  would 
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revolt  against  its,  Imng  etifort*ed.  All  persons  are  not 
e<]ually  fit  for  all  labour  ;  and  the  same  quantity  of  labour 
is  an  unequal  burthen  on  the  weak  and  the  strong,  the 
bardy  and  the  delicate,  the  quick  and  the  slow,  the  dull  and 
the  intelligent. 

^  But  tbese  diffieiilties,  though  real,  are  not  necessarily  in- 
superable. Tbe  app<>rtiniiuient  of  work  to  the  strength  and 
capacities  of  individuals,  the  mitigation  of  a  general  rule  tt* 
provide  for  cases  in  which  it  would  operate  harshly,  are  not 
problems  to  which  human  intelligence,  guided  by  a  sense 
of  justice,  would  be  inadequate.  And  the  worst  and  most 
nnj  ust  arrangement  wbicli  could  be  made  of  these  points,  mi- 
der  a  system  aiming  at  equality,  would  be  so  tar  short  of  tbe 
inequality  and  injustice  with  which  labour  (not  to  speak  of 
remuucfation)  is  now  apportioned,  as  to  be  scarcely  worth 
counting  in  the  comparison.^  We  must  remember  too  that 
Contmmiism.  as  a  system  of  society,  exists  only  in  idi-a  ;  that 
its  ditliculties,  at  i>resent,  are  mucli  better  understood  thaM 
its  resources  ;  and  tliat  the  intellect  of  mankind  is  oidv  Itegiii- 
mn^t<>  contrive  tlie  means  of  organizing  it  in  detaihso  as  to 
overcome  the  one  and  derrv^e  the  greatest  advantaire  from 
tbe  other. 

If,  tberefore,  the  choice  were  to  be  made  between  Com- 
nnmism  with  all  its  chances,  and  the  present  state  of  society 
with  all  its  sufferings  and  injustices  ;  if  the  institution  of  pri- 
vate property  necessarily  carried  with  it  as  a  consequence, 
that  the  produce  of  labour  should  be  apportioned  as  we  now 
see  it,  almost  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  la1>our — the  largest 
portions  to  those  who  have  never  worked  at  all,  the  next 
largest  to  those  whose  work  is  almost  noun'nab  and  so  in  a 
descending  scale,  tbe  reuiuneration  dwindles  as  the  work 
grows  harder  and  more  disagreeable^  until  the  most  tatigoing 
and  exhausting  bodily  laltour  cannot  count  with  certainty 
on  being  alile  to  earn  even  tlie  necessiu-ies  of  life  ;  if  this,  or 
Communism,  were  tlie  alternative,  all  the  difficulties,  great 
or  small,  of  Connnunism,  would  be  but  as  dust  in  the  bah 
nnce.     But  to  make  tlie  comparison  applicalde,  we  nmst 
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eompare  Coininnnisui  at  its  beet,  witli  the  regime  of  individ- 
ual propeity,  not  as  it  is,  but  as  it  might  be  made.  The 
prineiple  of  private  property  lias  never  yet  had  a  fair  trial  in 
any  country  ;  and  le^s  bo,  perhajiB,  iu  tbia  country  than  in 
some  cithers.  The  sneial  arranirements  of  modern  Europe 
cummenced  fr^.ira  a  di!Rtri1)uti(»n  of  property  which  was  the 
result,  nnt  uf  just  partition,  or  af-'f|uisition  by  industry,  but 
of  eoutjuest  and  violenee  :  and  uotw  itiietanding  what  indus- 
try lias  \yeen  doing  for  many  centuries  to  modify  the  work 
of  force,  the  system  still  retnins  many  and  large  traces  of  its 
origin.  Tlie  laws  of  |>roperty  have  never  yet  conformed  to 
tlie  principles  on  which  the  justification  of  i>rivate  proi>erty 
rests,  Tliey  liave  made  property  of  things  which  never 
ought  to  be  property,  and  alisolute  property  where  only  a 
qualified  property  ought  to  exist.  Tliey  liave  not  held  the 
balance  fairly  between  human  beings,  but  have  heaped  im- 
pediments upon  some,  to  give  advantage  to  others ;  tliey 
have  purposely  fostered  inequalities,  and  prevented  all  from 
starting  fair  in  the  race.  That  all  should  indeed  start  on 
perfectly  equal  terms,  is  inconsistent  wnth  any  law  of  j>ri- 
vate  property  :  l>ut  if  as  umcb  pains  as  lias  3>een  taken  to 
aggravate  the  inequality  of  chances  arising  from  the  natural 
working  of  the  principle,  had  been  taken  to  tenq>er  that  in- 
equality by  every  means  not  subversive  of  the  j»rinciple  it- 
self; if  the  tendency  of  legislation  had  l>een  to  favour  the 
difiiision,  instead  of  the  concentration  of  wealth — to  encour- 
age the  subdivision  of  the  large  masses,  instead  of  striving 
to  keep  them  together  ;  the  principle  of  indi\idual  property 
would  liave  been  found  to  lu^ve  no  necessary  connexion  with 
t!ie  physical  and  socinl  evils  wliicb  almost  all  Sociahst  wTit- 
ers  assume  to  be  inseparable  from  it. 

Private  property,  in  every  defence  made  of  it,  is  sup  , 
posed  t<j  mean,  the  guarantee  to  individuals  of  the  fruits  oif 
their  own  labour  and  abstinence.  The  guar im tee  to  them 
of  the  fruits  of  the  labour  and  abstinence  of  others*  trans- 
mitted to  them  without  any  merit  or  exertion  of  their  own, 
is  not  of  the  essence  of  the  institution,  but  a  mere  incidental 
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con.scqiience,  which  when  it  reaches  a  certain  heiglit,  does 
nat  proiik>tej  hut  conflicts  with  the  ends  wliich  render  pri- 
vate  property  legitiTnate.  To  jtidge  of  the  tinal  destination 
of  tlie  institution  of  property,  we  mvist  suppose  evervtldng 
rectified,  whicli  causes  the  institution  to  Avork  in  a  manner 
opposed  to  that  equitable  principle,  of  proportion  between 
remuneration  and  exertion,  on  wliieh  in  every  vindication 
of  it  that  will  hear  the  light,  it  ia  assumed  to  he  grounded. 
We  must  also  suppose  two  conditions  realized,  without 
wliich  neither  Communism  nor  any  other  laws  or  institu- 
tions could  make  the  condition  of  the  mass  of  mankind  other 
than  degraded  and  miserable-  One  of  these  conditions  is, 
univ^ersal  education  ;  the  other,  a  due  limitation  of  the  num- 
bers of  the  CO  mm  unity.  With  these,  tliere  could  be  no  i>oy- 
erty  even  under  the  pretieut  social  institutions :  and  these 
being  supposed,  the  question  of  socialism  is  not,  as  generally 
stated  by  Socialists,  a  question  of  flying  to  the  sole  refuge 
against  the  evils  which  now  bear  down  liumanity  ;  but  a 
mere  question  of  comparative  advantages,  which  futurity 
must  determine.  We  are  too  ignorant  either  of  what  indi- 
vidual agency  in  its  best  form,  or  Socialism  in  its  best  form, 
can  accomplish,  to  be  qualified  to  decide  which  of  the  two 
will  be  the  ultimate  form  of  human  society. 

If  a  conjecture, may  be  hazarded,  the  decision  will  prob- 
ably depend  main)y  on  one  consideration,  viz.  which  of  the 
two  systems  is  consistent  with  the  greatest  amount  of  human 
liberty  and  spontaneity.  After  the  means  of  sul>sistence  are 
assured,  tlie  next  in  sti't^ngth  of  the  personal  wants  of  human 
beings  is  liberty,;  and  (ludike  the  physical  wants,  which  m 
civilization  advances  become  more  moderate  and  more 
amenable  tu  control)  it  increases  instead  of'  diminishing  in 
intensity^  as  the  inteUigence  and  the  moral  faculties  are 
more  developed.  The  perfection  both  of  social  arrange- 
ments and  of  practical  morality  wnuhl  l)c,  to  secure  to  all 
persons  complete  independence  and  ^edom  of  action,  sub- 
ject; to  no  restriction  but  that  of  not  doing  injury  to  others: 
And  the  education  which  taught  or  the  social  institutions 
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which  required  them  to  exebange  the  control  of  tbeii-  own 
actions  for  any  amount  of  comfort  or  affluence,  or  to  re- 
nounce liberty  for  tbe  sake  of  equality,  would  deprive  them 
of  one  of  tbe  most  elevated  characteristics  of  bunian  nature. 
It  remains  to  be  dit^cuvered  bow  Ikr  tbe  preservation  of  tbi& 
cbaracteriBtic  would  be  found  compatible  with  tbe  Com- 
monistic  organization  of  society.  Ho  doubt,  this,  like  all 
other  objections  tu  tbe  Socialist  schemes,  is  vastly  exaggerat- 
ed. The  members  of  the  association  need  not  be  required 
to  live  together  more  than  tbey  do  now,  nor  need  they  be 
controlled  in  tbe  disposal  of  their  individual  share  of  tbe 
produce,  and  of  tbe  probably  lai'ge  amoimt  of  leisui*e  which, 
if  they  limited  their  production  to  things  really  worth  pro- 
ducing, they  would  possess.  Individuals  need  not  be 
chained  tu  an  occupation,  or  to  a  paiticular  locabtv.  The 
restraints  of  Communism  would  be  iVeedom  in  comparison 
witb  the  present  condition  vf  tbe  majoiity  of  tbe  human 
race.  The  generality  of  labourers  in  this  and  most  other 
countries,  have  as  little  choice  of  occupation  or  freedom  of 
locoinotion,  are  practically  as  dependent  on  fi^-ed  rules  and 
on  the  will  ol"  otliers,  as  tliey  could  be  on  any  system  short 
of  actual  slavery ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  entke  domestic  sub- 
jection ^►f  one  hidf  tlie  species,  to  whieb  it  is  tbe  signal  hon* 
our  of  Oweninni  and  most  other  i'orms  of  Socialism  that  they 
asHign  equal  rights,  in  all  respects,  witb  those  of  the  hither- 
to dominant  sex.  But  it  is  not  by  comparinin  with  the 
present  bad  state  of  society  that  the  claims  of  Communism 
can  be  estimated  ;  nor  is  it  sufficient  that  it  should  promise 
greater  personal  and  mental  freedom  than  is  now  enjf»yed 
by  those  who  have  not  enough  of  either  to  deserve  tbe 
name.  The  question  is,  wbetlier  there  would  be  any  asy- 
lum left  for  individuality  of  character;  whether  public 
opinion  would  not  be  a  tyrannical  yoke  ;  whether  the  abso- 
Ittte  dependence  of  each  on  all,  and  surveillance  of  each  by 
!)uld  not  grinds  all  down  into  a  tame  uniformity  of 
ts,  feelings,  and  actions.  Tliis  is  akeady  one  of  the 
'  evils  of  the  existing  state  of  society,  nHt\^'ithstauding 
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a  muoh  greater  diversity  of  eihieation  aiul  pursiiite,  and  a 
much  les.s  abeolute  dependence  of  the  individual  on  the 
mass,  than  would  exist  m  the  Communistic  regime,  l£a— 
society  in  which  ecc'jyl^lcitJJ_is  a  matter  of  reproach,  can  . 
be  itTawIioles^ome  state.  It  is  yet  to  be  ascertained  %vheth- 
er  the  LommTTTrrst4e-eeheme  would  be  eonsiBteut  with  that 
nmltitbrm  development  of  human  nature,  those  manifold 
unlikenesses,  that  diversity  of  tastes  and  talents,  and  variety 
of  mtelleetual  points  of  view,  which  not  only  torni  a  *rreat 
part  of  the  interet^t  of  human  life,  but  by  bringing  intellects 
into  stimulating  collision,  ajid  by  presenting  to  each  innu- 
nierabk  notions  that  he  would  not  have  conceived  of  him- 
seLf,  are  the  mainspring  of  mental  and  moral  progression. 


§  4.  I  have  thus  far  confined  my  observations  to  the 
Communistic  doctrine,  which  forms  the  extreme  limit  of 
Socialism  ;  according  to  whieli  not  only  the  instrument  of 
production,  the  land  and  capital,  are  the  Joint  property  of 
the  community,  but  the  produce  is  divided  and  the  labour 
apportioned,  as  far  as  pos^sible,  equally.  The  objections, 
whether  well  or  ill  grounded,  to  which  Socialism  is  lialile, 
apply  to  this  form  of  it  in  their  greatest  force.  Tlie  other 
varieties  of  Socialism  mainly  differ  from  Communism,  in 
not  relying  solely  on  what  M.  Louis  Blanc  calls  the  point  of 
honour  of  industry,  but  retaining  more  or  less  of  the  iucen- 
tives  to  labour  derived  trom  private  pecuniary  interest. 
Thus  it  is  already  a  modification  of  tlie  strict  theory  of  Com- 
munism, when  the  principle  is  professed  of  proportioning 
remuneration  to  labour.  The  attempts  which  have  l^een 
made  in  France  to  carry  Socialism  into  practical  effect,  by 
associationB  of  workmen  manufacturing  on  their  own  ac- 
count, mostly  began  by  shaiing  the  remuneration  equally, 
without  regard  to  the  ([uantity  of  W'ork  done  by  the  indi- 
vidual :  but  in  almost  tvevj  case  this  ]tlan  was  after  a  sliort 
time  abandoned,  and  reeoui^se  was  had  to  working  by  the 
piece.  Tlie  original  principle  appeals  to  a  higher  standard 
of  justice,  and  is  adapted  to  a  much  higher  mural  eonditwia. 
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of  liuiiian  natrore-  The  proportioning  of  remuneration  to 
work  done,  is  really  just,  only  in  &o  far  as  tlie  moi*e  or  less 
of  the  work  ia  a  matter  of  choice :  when  it  defiends  on 
natural  difference  of  strength  or  capacity,  this  principle  of 
remuneratiun  i^  in  itself  an  injustice ;  it  is  giving  to  those 
who  have ;  assigning  most  to  tho!^e  who  are  already  mo6t 
favoured  l)y  nature.  Considered,  however,  as  a  compromise 
witli  the  selfish  type  of  character  formed  by  the  pi-esent 
standard  of  morality,  and  fostered  by  the  existing  social 
institutions,  it  is  higlily  expedient  ;  and  until  education 
shall  have  been  entirely  regenerated,  is  far  more  likely  to 
pmve  immediately  successful,  than  an  attempt  at  a  higher 
ideah 

The  two  elaboi^te  foiTias  of  non-conunuuistie  Socialism 
known  as  St.  Simonisin  and  Fourierism,  are  totally  fi"ee  from 
the  objections  uscially  urged  against  Communism ;  and 
though  they  are  open  to  others  of  their  own,  yet  by  the 
grcHt  intellectual  power  wliich  in  many  re.spects  distin- 
guislies  them,  and  by  their  large  and  philosophic  treatment 
of  some  of  the  I'luidaniental  problems  of  society  and  moral- 
ity, they  may  justly  be  counted  among  the  most  remarkable 
productions  of  the  past  and  present  age. 

Tlie  St.  Sinionian  scheme  does  not  contemplate  an  equal, 
but  an  une<|uul  di\  ision  of  the  produce  ;  it  does  not  propose 
that  all  should  be  occupied  alike,  but  differently,  according 
to  their  vocation  or  capacity ;  the  function  of  each  being 
assigned,  like  grades  in  a  regiment,  by  the  choice  of  the 
dii'ceting  authority,  and  the  remnneration  being  by  salary, 
proportioned  to  the  importance^  in  the  eyes  of  that  author- 
ity, of  the  function  itself,  and  the  merits  of  tlie  pei'son  who 
fulfils  it.  For  the  constitution  of  the  ruling  body,  different 
plans  might  be  ado}>ted,  consistently  with  the  essentials  of 
the  system.  It  iniglit  lie  appointed  by  popular  suffrage. 
In  the  idea  of  the  original  authors,  the  rulers  were  sup- 
posed to  be  persons  of  genius  and  virtue,  who  obtained 
the  voluntary  adhesion  of  the  rest  by  the  force  of  mental 
superiority.      Tliat    the    scheme   might    in    some   peculiar 
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states  of  society  work  with  aJTantage,  is  not  improbable. 
There  is  indeed  a  t^uceessful  experimentj  of  a  somewhat 
similar  kind^  on  record,  to  which  I  hare  once  alkided ; 
that  of  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay.  A  race  of  savages, 
belonging  to  a  portion  of  mankind  more  avert^e  to  eon- 
eecTitive  exertion  for  a  distant  object  than  any  other 
authentically  known  to  us,  was  brought  under  the  mental 
dominion  of  civilized  and  instructed  men  who  were 
united  among  themselves  by  a  system  of  community  of 
goods.  To  the  absolute  authority  of  these  men  they  rever- 
entially submitted  themselves,  and  were  induced  by  them  to 
learn  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  and  to  practise  labours  for  the 
community,  which  no  inducement  that  could  have  been 
offered  would  have  prevailed  on  tliem  to  practise  for  them- 
selves. This  social  system  was  of  short  duration,  being  pre- 
maturely destroyed  by  diplomatic  arrangements  and  foreign 
force.  That  it  could  be  brouglit  into  action  at  all  was  ])rob* 
ably  owing  to  the  immense  distance  in  jmint  of  knowledge 
and  intellect  which  separated  the  few  rulers  from  the  whole 
body  of  the  nde<h  without  any  iutcnnediate  orders,  either 
social  or  intellectual.  In  any  other  cu'eumstances  it  would 
probably  have  been  a  complete  failure.  It  supposes  an 
absolute  despotism  in  the  heads  of  the  association ;  which 
would  probably  not  be  much  improved  if  the  depositaries  of 
the  despotism  (contrary  to  the  views  of  the  authors  of  the 
system)  were  varied  from  time  to  time  according  to  the 
result  of  a  popular  cauyass.  But  to  suppose  that  one  or  a 
few  human  beings,  howsoever  Belected,  could,  by  whatever 
machinery  of  subordinate  agency,  be  qualified  to  adapt  each 
person's  work  to  his  capacity,  and  proportion  each  person's 
remuoeration  to  his  merits — to  1*6,  in  fact,  the  dispensers  of 
distributive  justice  to  every  member  of  a  eommimity ;  or 
that  any  use  wliicli  they  coidd  make  of  this  power  would 
give  general  satisfaction,  or  would  l>e  submitted  to  without 
the  aid  of  force — is  a  supposition  almost  too  diimerieal  to  be 
reasoned  against.  A  iixed  rule,  like  that  of  equality,  nught 
be  acquiesced  in,  and  so  might  chance,  or  an  external  neces- 
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sit  J  ;  but  that  a  handful  of  human  beings  sliould  weigh 
everybody  in  the  balance,  and  give  more  to  one  and  less  to 
another  at  tJieir  &ole  pleasure  and  judgment,  would  not  be 
horne^  unless  trom  persons  believed  to  be  more  than  men, 
and  backed  by  supernatural  terrors. 

The  must  skilfully  combined,  and  wirh  the  greatest  fore- 
sight of  objections,  of  all  the  forms  of  Socialism,  is  that  com- 
monly knuviT}  as  Fourierism.  This  system  dues  not  con- 
template the  abolition  of  private  property,  nor  even  of 
^  inheritance  :  on  the  cootrarv%  it  avowedly  takes  into  coneid- 
^  eratioij,  as  an  element  in  the  distnl^ution  of  the  i>roduce» 
capital  as  well  as  labour.  It  proposes 'that  the  operations  of 
industry  should  be  carried  on  by  associations  of  about  two 
thousand  members,  combining  their  labour  on  a  district  of 
aliout  a  square  league  in  extent,  under  the  guidance  of 
chiefs  selected  by  themselves.  In  the  distribution,  a  certain 
minimum  is  first  assigned  for  the  subsistence  of  every  mem- 
ber of  tlie  eummunity,  whether  cajmble  or  not  of  labour. 
Tlie  remainder  of  the  produce  is  shared  in  certain  propor- 
tions, to  be  determined  beforehand,  among  the  three  ele- 
menrs,  Labour,  Capital,  and  Talent, 

The  capital  of  the  community  may  be  ow^iied  in  miequal 
shares  by  different  meinliers,  who  would  in  that  case  re- 
ceive, as  in  any  othur  joint-stock  comj>any,  proportional  divi- 
dends. The  claim  of  eacli  person  \yji  the  shai-e  of  the  prod- 
uce aiiportioned  to  talent,  is  estimated  by  the  grade  or  rank 
which  the  individual  occupies  in  tlie  several  groups  of 
labourers  to  which  he  or  she  belongs ;  these  grades  being  in 
all  eases  conferred  by  the  choice  of  his  or  lier  com[>anion8. 
The  remuneration,  when  received,  would  not  of  necessity  Im3 
expended  or  enjoyed  in  conmion  ;  there  would  be  separate 
vii'rm^rH  for  all  who  preferred  them,  and  no  other  commu- 
nity of  HWng  is  cotitemplated,  than  that  all  the  members  of 
the  association  should  reside  in  the  same  pile  of  buildings ; 
for  saving  of  labrnir  and  expense,  not  only  in  building,  but 
in  every  branch  of  domestic  economy  ;  and  in  order  that, 
the  whole  buying  and  selhng  operations  of  the  community 
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Leiiig  perforjued  by  a  single  agent,  tlie  enormous  portion  of 
tlie  produce  uf  industry  now  carried  oft*  by  the  profits  of 
mere  tlistribiitorB  migbt  be  reduced  to  the  Braallest  amount 
possible. 

Tbis  system,  unlike  Communism,  does  not,  in  tlieory  at 
least,  witlidraw  any  of  the  niutives  to  exertion  wliieh  exist 
in  the  present  state  of  society.  On  the  contrary,  if  tbe  at* 
rangement  worked  according  to  the  inttintions  of  its  con- 
trivi-rs,  it  would  even  strengthen  tliose  motives ;  since  each 
person  would  liave  niucb  more  certainty  of  j^caping  individu- 
allr  tbe  fruits  of  increased  skill  or  energy,  bodily  or  mental, 
than  under  tbe  present  sociftl'  aiTangeniunts  can  be  felt  by 
any  but  those  who  are  in  the  most  advantageous  positions, 
or  to  whom  the  chapter  of  accidents  is  more  than  ordinarily 
tavourable.  The  Fonrierij^ts,  however,  have  still  another 
resonrce.  Tiiey  believe  that  they  have  solved  the  great  and 
ftmdainental  i>roblem  of  rendering  labour  attractive.  That 
this  is  nut  impracticable,  they  contend  by  very  strong 
arguments  ;  in  particular  by  one  wliich  they  have  in  com- 
mon %vith  the  OwenvtcB,  viz.  that  scai'cely  any  labour,  how- 
ever severe,  undergone  by  human  beings  for  the  sake  of 
subsistence,  exceeds  in  intensity  that  which  other  human 
beings,  whose  Bultsistenee  is  already  provided  for,  are  found 
ready  and  even  eager  to  undergo  for  pleasure.  Tliis  cer- 
tainly is  a  most  significant  fact,  and  one  from  which  the 
student  in  social  philosophy  may  draw  important  instruc- 
tion. But  tbe  argument  founded  on  it  may  easily  be 
stretched  too  far.  If  occupations  full  of  discomfoil  and) 
fatigue  are  freely  pursued  by  many  persons  as  arausementSj 
who  does  not  see  tliat  they  are  amusements  exactly  because  j 
they  are  pursued  fi'eely,  and  may  be  discontinued  at  pleas- 
ure ?  The  liberty  of  quitting  a  pi^sition  otlen  makes  the 
whole  differeuce  between  its  being  jiaijiful  and  pleasurable. 
Many  a  person  remains  in  the  same  town,  street,  or  house 
from  January  to  December,  -witliout  a  wish  or  a  thought 
tending  towards  removal,  who,  if  confined  to  that  same 
place  by  the  mandate  of  anth^jrity,  would  find  the  imprison- 
ment absolntelv  iutolerable. 
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Aoeoniing  to  the  Foniicrists,  searcelT  any  kind  of  ueetul 
labour  i&  naturally  and  neeessarily  disagreeable,  unless  it  is 
either  regard e<l  as  dishonourable,  or  is  immoderate  in  degree, 
ot  destitute  of  the  stimulus  of  gympatby  and  emulation. 
Exeeagive  toil  needs  not,  thev  contend,  be  undergone  by  any 
one,  in  a  society  in  which  there  would  be  no  idle  class,  and 
no  labour  wafited,  as  so  enormous  an  amount  of  labour  is 
now  waste<3,  in  Ui^elegs  things ;  and  where  full  advantage 
would  be  taken  of  the  power  of  association,  both  in  increas- 
ing the  efficiency  of  production,  and  in  economizing  con- 
imption.     The  other  requisites  for  rendering  labour  at- 

ctive  would,  they  think,  be  found  in  the  executiou  of  all 
lal»our  by  social  groups,  to  any  number  of  which  the  same 
individual  might  simultaneously  belong,  at  his  or  her  own 
choice  :  their  grade  in  each  being  determined  by  the  degree 
of  service  which  they  were  found  capable  of  rendering,  as 
ajjpreciated  by  the  suffrages  of  their  comrades.  It  is  in- 
ferred  from  the  diversity  of  tastes  and  talents,  that  every 
member  of  the  community  would  be  attached  to  several 
groups,  employing  themselves  in  various  kinds  of  occupa- 
tion, some  bodily,  othei*s  mental,  and  would  be  capable  of 
occupying  a  high  phice  in  some  one  or  more ;  so  that  a  real 
cc|uality,  or  something  more  nearly  approaeliiug  to  it  than 
might  at  first  be  8oi>posed,  would  practically  result :  not 
from  the  compression,  but,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  largest 
possible  development,  of  the  various  natural  superiorities 
residing  in  each  iudividuul. 

Even  from  so  brief  an  outline,  it  must  be  evident  that 
tins  tiTHtem  does  no  violence  to  any  of  the  general  laws  by 
which  human  iiction,  even  in  the  present  imperfect  state  of 
moral  and  intcllcftual  cultivation,  is  influenced  ;  and  that  it 
would  be  extremely  rash  to  pronounce  it  incapable  of  sue- 
cess,  or  unfitted  to  realize  a  great  part  of  the  hopes  founded 
on  it  by  its  partisans.  Wit!i  regard  to  this,  as  to  all  other 
varieties  of  Socialism,  the  thing  to  be  desired,  and  to  which 
tliey  have  a  just  claim,  is  ^»ppnrt unity  of  trial.  They  are  all 
eapal>le  of  iK'ing  tried  on  a  moderate  scale,  and  at  no  risk. 
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either  personal  or  pecuniary,  to  any  except  those  who  try 
them.  It  is  for  experience  to  determine  how  far  or  how 
soon  any  one  or  more  of  the  possible  systems  of  community 
of  property  will  be  fitted  to  substitute  itself  for  the  "  organi- 
zation of  industry  "  based  on  private  ownership  of  land  and 
capital.  In  the  meantime  we  may,  without  attempting  to 
limit  the  ultimate  capabilities  of  human  nature,  aflSrm,  that 
the  political  economist,  for  a  considerable  time  to  come,  will 
be  chiefly  concerned  with  the  conditions  of  existence  and 
progress  belonging  to  a  society  founded  on  private  property 
and  individual  conipetition  ;  and  that  the  object  to  be  prin- 
cipally .aimed  at  in  the  present  stage  of  human  improve- 
ment, is  not  the  subversion  of  the  system  of  individual  prop- 
erty, but  the  improvement  of  it,  and  the  full  participation 
of  every  member  of  the  community  in  its  benefits. 


I 


1.  It  is  next  to  be  considered,  wLat  b  included  in  the 
idea  of  private  property,  antl  by  what  coiii^id^^tioDs  the  ap- 
plication of  the  principle  should  be  bounded. 

The  institution  of  property,  when  limited  to  its  essential 
elements^  consists  in  the  recognition,  in  each  person^  of  a 
right  to  the  exclusive  disj*06al  of  what  he  or  she  have  pro- 
duced by  their  own  exertions^  or  received  eitlier  by  gift  or 
by  fair  agreement,  without  force  or  frauds  from  those  who 
j^odaced  it.  The  foundation  of  the  whole  is,  the  riglit  of 
producer*  to  what  they  themselress  have  produced.  It  may 
be  objected,  therefor^e,  to  the  institution  as  it  now  exist^^  that 
it  recogniacs  rights  of  property  in  individuals  over  things 
which  they  have  not  produced  For  example  (it  may  be 
said)  the  operatives  in  a  manufactory  create,  by  their  labour 
and  skill,  the  whole  produce ;  yet,  instead  of  its  belonging 
to  them,  the  law  gives  them  only  their  stipulated  hire,  and 
transfers  the  produce  to  some  one  who  has  merely  supplied 
tlie  funds,  without  perhaps  contributing  anything  to  the 
work  itself,  even  in  the  form  of  superintendence.  The 
answer  to  this  h,  that  the  labour  of  manutacture  is  only  one 
of  the  conditions  which  must  combine' for  the  production  o{ 
tlic  commodity.  Tlie  labour  cannot  be  carried  on  without 
materials  an(f  machinery,  nor  without  a  stock  of  necessaries 
provided  in  advance,  to  maintain  the  labourers  during  the 
production.  All  these  things  are  the  fruits  of  previous 
lalKJur.     If  the  labourers  were  possessed   of   them,  they. 
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woiikl  not  need  to  divide  the  produce  with  any  one ;  but 
while  they  have  them  not,  an  e^iuivaleiit  niiii^t  he  given  to 
those  who  Iiuve,  both  for  the  anteeedent  labour,  and  for  the 
abstinence  by  which  tlie  2»rodnee  of  that  hibour,  instead  of 
being  expended  on  indulgences,  has  been  reserved  tor  this 
use.  The  capital  may  not  have  been,  and  hi  most  cases  was 
not,  created  by  the  hihoiir  and  aljstinence  of  the  present 
possessor ;  but  it  iivas  created  by  the  labour  and  abstinence 
of  Bome  former  person,  who  may  indeed  Jiave  been  wrong- 
fully dispossessed  of  it,  but  wdio,  in  the  present  age  of  the 
world,  much  more  probably  transfeiTed  his  claims  to  the 
present  capitalist  by  gift  or  voluntary  contract :  and  the 
abstinence  at  least  must  have  been  continued  by  each  suc- 
cessive owner,  down  to  the  present.  If  it  be  said,  as  it  may 
with  truth,  tliat  tliose  who  have  inherited  the  savings  of 
others  have  an  advantage  which  they  have  in  no  way  de- 
served, over  the  industrious  whose  predecessors  have  not 
left  tliem  any  tiling  ;  I  not  only  admit,  but  strenuously  con- 
tend, that  this  unearned  advantage  should  be  curtailed,  as 
much  as  is  consistent  with  justice  to  those  who  thought  fit 
to  dispose  of  their  savings  by  giving  tliem  to  their  desccnil- 
ants.  But  while  it  is  true  that  tlie  labom'ers  are  at  a  disad- 
vantage compared  with  those  whose  predecx'ssors  have 
saved,  it  is  also  tme  that  the  labourers  are  far  better  off 
than  if  those  predecessors  had  not  saved.  Tliey  share  iu 
the  advantage,  though  not  to  an  equal  extent  witli  the  in- 
heritors. Tlie  terms  of  co-operation  between  present  labour 
and  the  fruits  of  past  labour  and  saving,  are  a  eulgeet  for 
adjustment  between  tlie  two  parties.  Each  is  necessary  to 
the  other.  The  capitalist  can  do'  uutbing  witliout  labourers, 
nor  the  labourers  without  ca|>ital.  If  the  hil)0urers  compete 
for  employment,  the  capitalists  on  tlieir  part  compete  for 
labour,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  circuhiting  capital  of  the 
coimtry.  Com])etitii»n  is  often  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  neces- 
sarily a  cause  of  misery  and  degradation  to  the  labouring 
class ;  as  if  high  wages  were  not  precisely  as  much  a  |)rod- 
uct   of  competition  as  low  wages,     Tlie  remuneration  of 
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With  the  injusticcB  of  mcD,  as  with  tlie  convulsions  and  dis- 
asters of  nature,  the  longer  they  remain  unrepaired,  tlie 
greater  become  the  obi^tacles  to  repairing  them,  arishig 
from  tlie  aftergrowths  winch  wuiild  have  to  be  torn  up  or 
broken  through.  In  no  human  traiisaetiuna,  not  even  in  the 
simplest  and  clearest,  does  it  follow  that  a  thing  is  fit  to  he 
done  uowy  because  it  was  fit  to  be  done  sixty  years  ago.  It 
is  scarcely  needful  to  remark,  that  these  reasons  for  uot  dis- 
turbing acts  of  injustice  of  old  date,  cannot  apply  to  unjust 
Bvstenjs  or  institutions  ;  siuce  a  bad  law  or  usage  is  not  one 
bad  act,  in  the  remote  past,  but  a  perpetual  repetition  of  bad 
acts,  as  long  as  the  !aw  or  usage  lasts. 

Such,  then,  being  the  essentials  of  private  property,  it  is 
no%v  to  be  considered,  to  what  extent  the  forms  in  which  the 
institution  has  existed  in  different  states  of  society,  or  still 
exists,  are  necessary  consequences  of  its  piineiple,  or  are 
reconiiuended  by  the  reasons  on  which  it  is  grounded. 


§  3.  Nothing  is  implied  in  property  but  the  right  of 
each  to  his  (or  her)  own  faculties,  to  what  he  can  produce 
by  them,  and  to  whatever  he  can  get  for  them  in  a  fair 
market :  together  with  his  right  to  give  this  to  any  other 
person  if  he  chooses,  and  the  right  of  that  other  to  receive 
and  enjoy  it. 

It  f  jllows,  therefore,  that  altliough  tlie  right  of  bequest, 
or  gift  after  death,  forms  part  of  the  idea  of  private  proper- 
ty, the  right  of  inheritance,  as  distinguished  from  bequest, 
does  not*  That  the  property  of  persons  who  have  made  no 
disposition  of  it  during  their  lifetime,  should  pass  first  to 
their  children,  and  failing  them,  to  the  nearest  relatirms, 
may  be  a  proper  arrangement  or  not^  but  is  no  consequence 
of  the  principle  of  private  property.  Although  there  belong 
to  the  decision  of  such  questions  many  conBiderations  besides 
those  of  political  economy,  it  is  not  foreign  to  the  plan  of  this 
work  to  suggest,  for  the  judgment  of  tliiukers,  the  view  of 
them  which  most  recommends  itself  to  the  writer-s  mind, 

Iso  presumption  in  favour  of  existing  ideas  on  this  sub- 
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it  was  not  competent  to  MiBself  to  defeat.     Be«|iia&t*  in  a 
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Bnt  the  feudal  familr,  the  last  Iii&toriral  form  of  patri* 
arrhul  life,  haa  lon^  ]>ertfihed«  and  the  unit  of  soc'  •( 

now  tlie  family  or  clan,  compoeed  of  all  the  repute  U 

artti^  of  a  common  ancestor,  bnt  the  indiTidnal ;  or  at  most 

IDxHta^om  of  tUi  and  but 
>^  oa  Andoil  Lmw  in  lii  ralttioM  lo 
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a  pair  of  individuals,  with  their  unemancipated  eliihlreiL 
Property  is  now  inherent  in  individiials,  not  in  familiej^ :  the 
children  when  grown  np  do  not  follow  the  occnpations  or 
fortunes  of  the  parent :  if  they  prxticipate  in  the  parent's 
pecuniary  means  it  is  at  hiri  or  her  pleasure,  and  not  hy  a 
voice  in  the  ownership  atid  government  of  the  whole,  hnt 
generally  by  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  a  part ;  and  in  tliis 
country  at  least  (except  as  far  as  entails  or  settlements  are 
an  obstacle)  it  is  in  the  power  of  parents  to  disinherit  even 
their  children,  and  leave  their  fortnne  to  strangers.  More 
distant  relatives  are  in  general  almost  as  completely  de- 
tached from  the  family  and  its  interests  as  if  they  were  in 
no  way  connected  TOth  it.  The  only  claim  they  are  snp* 
posed  to  have  on  their  richer  relations,  is  to  a  preference, 
eMeris  parihis^  in  good  offices,  and  some  aid  in  case  of 
actual  necessity. 

So  great  a  eliange  in  the  constitution  of  society  must 
make  a  coBsideralile  difference  in  the  grounds  on  which  the 
disposal  of  property  by  iulieritance  ghoidd  rest.  The  rea- 
sons nsnally  assigned  by  modern  writers  for  giving  the 
property  of  a  person  who  dies  intestate,  to  the  children,  or 
nearest  relatives,  are  first,  the  supposition  that  in  so  dis- 
posing of  itj  the  law  is  more  likely  than  in  any  other  mode 
to  do  what  the  proprietor  would  have  done,  if  he  had  done 
anything ;  and  secondly,  the  liJtrdshipj  to  those  w!io  lived 
with  their  parents  and  partook  in  their  opulence,  of  being 
east  down  from  the  enjoyments  of  wealth  into  poverty  and 
privatioiv 

Tliere  is  some  force  in  both  these  arguments.  The  law 
ought,  no  doubt,  to  do  for  the  children  or  dependents  of  an 
in tesf ate  whatever  it  was  the  duty  of  the  parejit  or  protec- 
tor to  hm-e  done,  so  far  as  this  can  be  known  by  any  one 
besides  himself.  Since,  however,  the  law  cannot  decide  on 
indiWdijal  claimsj  but  must  proceed  l)y  general  rules,  it  is 
next  to  be  considered  what  these  rules  slionld  be. 

We  may  first  remark,  tliat  in  regard  to  collateral  rela- 
tivesj  it  is  not.  unless  on  grounds  persona!  to  the  particular 
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eity  ;  but  tliiit  a  bandfid  of  human  beings  should  weigh 
everybody  in  tlie  balance,  and  give  more  to  one  and  lesi^  to 
another  at  their  sole  pleasure  and  judgment,  would  not  be 
borne,  unless  from  pei'sons  believed  to  be  more  tlian  men, 
and  liaekud  by  supernatural  terjors. 

The  most  skilfully  cumbined,  and  with  the  greatest  fore- 
eight  of  objections,  of  all  the  forms  of  Socialism,  is  that  com- 
monly known  as  Fourieri&ra.  This  system  does  not  con- 
template the  abolition  of  private  property,  nor  even  of 
^  iidieritanee :  on  the  contrary,  it  avowedly  takes  into  consid- 
^  eration,  as  an  element  in  the  distribution  of  the  produce, 
capital  as  well  as  labour.  It  proposes 'that  the  operations  of 
industry  shrudd  be  carried  on  by  assoeiatiuns  of  about  two 
thousand  members,  combining  their  labour  on  a  district  of 
about  a  ecpiare  league  in  extent,  under  the  guidance  of 
chiefs  selected  by  themselves.  In  the  distribution,  a  certain 
minimum  is  first  assiffued  for  the  subsistence  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  conimuinty,  whether  capable  or  not  of  labour. 
The  remainder  of  the  i>roduce  is  shared  in  certain  propor- 
tions, to  be  determined  beforeliaud,  among  the  three  ele- 
ments, Labour,  Capital,  and  Talent. 

The  capital  of  the  community  may  be  owned  in  imequal 
shares  by  different  mend^ers,  who  would  in  that  ease  re- 
ceive, as  in  any  other  joint-stock  company,  proj^ortional  divi- 
dends. Tlie  claim  of  each  person  on  the  share  of  the  prod- 
uce apportioned  to  talent,  is  estimated  by  the  grade  or  rank 
which  tlie  individual  occupies  in  tlie  se%^eral  groups  of 
labourers  to  wduch  he  or  she  belongs  ;  these  grades  being  in 
all  cases  conferred  by  the  choice  of  liis  or  her  eompanicjns. 
The  remuneration,  when  received,  would  not  of  necessity  be 
expended  or  enjoy erl  in  connnun  ;  there  would  be  separate 
mtnages  for  all  wiio  preferred  them,  and  no  other  eommn- 
nitv  of  livinir  is  contenndated,  than  that  all  the  members  of 
the  association  should  resirle  in  the  same  pile  of  buildings ; 
for  saving  of  labour  and  expense,  nut  only  in  building,  but 
in  every  branch  of  domestic  economy  ;  and  in  order  that, 
tlie  whole  buying  and  selKng  operations  of  the  community 
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l>eiijg  performed  by  a  single  agent,  the  enormons  portion  of 
tlie  produce  of  industry  now  caiTied  ofl'  by  tlie  profits  of 
mere  distributoris  niiglit  be  reduced  to  the  smallest  amount 
possiljle. 

Tills  Bysteiiij  unlike  Couimmiism,  does  not,  in  theory  at 
lea&t,  witlidraw  any  of  the  motives  to  exertion  which  exist 
in  tlie  present  state  of  society.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  ar- 
rangement worked  according  to  the  intentions  of  its  eon- 
trivtTs,  it  would  even  strengtlien  tliose  motives  ;  since  each 
person  would  have  much  more  certainty  of  reaping  individu- 
ally the  fruits  of  increased  skill  or  energy,  bodily  or  mental, 
than  under  the  present  soeiffl'  arrangements  can  be  felt  by 
any  but  those  who  are  in  the  most  advantageous  positions, 
or  to  whom  the  chapter  of  accidents  is  more  than  ordinarily 
favourable.  The  Fourierists,  however,  have  still  another 
resonrce.  They  believe  that  they  have  solved  the  great  and 
fundamental  problem  of  rendering  labour  attractive.  That 
this  is  not  impracticable,  they  contend  by  very  strong 
arguments ;  in  particular  by  one  which  they  have  in  com- 
mon with  the  Owenites,  viz.  that  scarcely  any  labour,  how- 
ever severe,  undergone  by  human  beings  for  the  sake  of 
Bubsistenee,  exceeds  in  intensity  that  whieli  other  human 
beings,  whose  subsistence  is  already  provided  for,  are  found 
ready  and  even  eager  to  undergo  for  pleasure.  Tliis  cer- 
tainly is  a  most  significant  factj  and  one  from  which  the 
student  in  social  philosophy  may  di'aw  important  instruc- 
tion. But  tlie  argument  founded  on  it  may  easOy  Ije 
stretched  too  far.  If  occupations  full  of  discomfort  audi 
fatigue  are  fi'eely  pursued  by  many  i:>erson8  as  amusements, 
who  does  not  see  that  they  are  amusements  exactly  because^ 
they  are  pursued  freely,  and  may  be  discontinued  at  ]>leas- 
ure  ?  The  liberty  of  quitting  a  position  ot\en  makes  the 
wiiole  difterence  between  its  being  painful  and  pleasurable. 
Many  a  person  rcniains  in  the  same  tuwn,  street,  or  liouse 
from  January  to  December,  witliout  a  w^ish  or  a  thought 
tending  towards,  removal,  wlio,  if  confined  to  tliat  same 
place  by  tlie  mandate  of  aiitliprity,  would  find  the  imprison- 
ment ahsol  0 1 e  I  v  i  n  tol  e  T*a  hi  l\ 
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According  to  the  Fotirierists,  scarcely  any  kind  of  useful 
labour  is  naturally  and  necessarily  disagreeable,  unless  it  is 
either  regarded  as  dishonourable,  or  is  ininioderate  in  degree, 
or  destitute  of  tbc  stimulus  uf  syuipatliy  and  emulation. 
Excessive  toil  needs  not,  tliey  eouteod,  be  imdei^one  by  any 
ime,  in  a  society  in  wMcb  tbei*e  would  be  no  idle  class,  and 
no  lalx)ur  wasted,  as  so  enormous  an  amount  of  labour  is 
now  wasted,  in  useless  tbings ;  aud  where  full  advantage 
would  be  taken  of  the  power  of  assoeiatiou,  botli  in  increas- 
ing the  efficiency  of  production,  and  in  economizing  con- 
Bumption.  The  other  requisites  for  rendering  labour  at- 
tractive would,  tliey  think,  be  found  in  tbe  execution  of  all 
labour  by  social  groups,  to  any  number  of  which  the  same 
individual  might  simultaneously  belong,  at  his  or  lier  own 
choice  :  their  grade  in  each  being  determined  by  tiie  degree 
of  service  which  they  were  found  capable  of  rendering,  as 
appreciated  by  the  suffrages  of  tlieir  comrades.  It  is  in- 
ferred from  the  diversity  of  tastes  and  talents,  that  every 
member  of  the  commmiity  would  be  attached  to  several 
groups,  employing  themselves  in  various  kinds  of  oecupa- 
tiun,  tK>mc  bodily,  others  mental,  and  would  be  capable  of 
occupying  a  high  place  in  some  one  or  more  ;  bo  that  a  real 
equrdity,  or  something  more  nearly  approaching  to  it  than 
might  at  first  be  supposed,  ^vould  practically  result :  not 
from  the  compression,  but,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  largest 
possible  development,  of  the  various  natural  superiorities 
residhig  in  each  individuab 

Even  from  so  brief  au  outline,  it  must  be  evident  that 
this  system  does  no  violence  to  any  of  the  general  laws  by 
which  human  action,  even  in  the  present  imperfect  state  of 
moral  and  intellectual  cultivation,  is  influenced  ;  and  that  it 
would  be  extremely  rash  to  pronounce  it  incapable  of  suc- 
cess, O!'  inifitted  to  realize  a  great  part  of  the  hopes  founded 
on  it  by  its  partisans.  With  regard  to  this,  as  to  all  other 
varieties  of  Socialism,  the  thing  to  be  desired,  and  to  which 
they  have  a  just  claim,  is  opportunity  of  trial.  They  are  all 
apable  of  being  tried  on  a  moderate  scale,  and  at  no  risk. 
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either  personal  or  pecuniary,  to  any  except  those  who  try 
them.  It  is  for  experience  to  determine  how  far  or  how 
soon  any  one  or  more  of  the  possible  systems  of  community 
of  property  will  be  fitted  to  substitute  itself  for  the  "  organi- 
zation of  industry  "  based  on  private  ownership  of  land  and 
capital.  In  the  meantime  we  may,  without  attempting  to 
limit  the  ultimate  capabilities  of  human  nature,  aflSrm,  that 
the  political  economist,  for  a  considerable  time  to  come,  will 
be  chiefly  concerned  with  the  conditions  of  existence  and 
progress  belonging  to  a  society  founded  on  private  property 
and  individual  conipetition  ;  and  that  the  object  to  be  prin- 
cipally .aimed  at  in  the  present  stage  of  human  improve- 
ment, is  not  the  subversion  of  the  system  of  individual  prop- 
erty, but  the  improvement  of  it,  and  the  full  participation 
of  every  member  of  the  community  in  its  benefits. 
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would  not  iioed  to  divide  tlie  produce  with  any  one ;  but 
while  they  have  tliem  not,  an  etjiiivalent  must  be  given  to 
ttiose  who  have,  both  for  the  antecedent  laboiu',  and  for  tlie 
abstinence  by  which  the  produce  of  that  labour,  instead  of 
being  expended  on  indiilgejices,  has  been  reserved  for  thid 
use.  The  capital  may  not  have  been,  and  m  most  cases  was 
not,  createil  by  the  laljour  and  al>fc4tinence  of  tlie  present 
possessor ;  but  it  was  created  by  tJie  labour  and  abstinence 
of  some  former  perbon,  who  may  indeed  have  been  wrong* 
fully  dit^possessed  of  it,  but  who,  in  t!ie  present  age  of  the 
world,  much  mure  })robably  transferred  hi&  claims  to  the 
present  capitalist  by  gift  or  voluntary  contract :  and  the 
abstinence  at  least  must  have  been  continued  by  each  suc- 
cessive owner,  down  to  the  presents  If  it  be  said,  as  it  may 
with  truth,  that  those  who  have  inherited  the  savings  of 
others  have  an  advantage  wliich  they  have  in  no  way  de- 
served, over  the  industrious  whose  predecessors  have  not 
left  them  anything  ;  I  not  only  admit,  but  strenuously  eon- 
tend,  that  this  unearned  advantage  should  be  eiu^tailed,  as 
much  as  is  consistent  \vii\i  justice  to  tliose  who  thought  fit 
to  disjiose  of  their  savings  Ijv  giving  tlieni  to  their  descend- 
ants. But  while  it  is  true  that  the  labourers  are  at  a  discid- 
vantage  coinjiared  with  those  wliose  predecessors  have 
saved,  it  is  also  true  that  the  labourers  are  far  better  off 
than  if  those  predecessors  had  not  saved.  Tliey  share  m 
the  advantage,  though  not  to  an  equal  extent  with  the  in- 
heritors. The  terms  of  co-operation  between  present  labour 
and  the  fruits  of  past  labour  and  saving,  are  a  subject  for 
adjustment  between  the  two  parties.  Eacli  is  necessary  to 
the  other.  The  capitalist  can  do"  nuthing  without  hibourers, 
nor  the  labourers  without  cap  it  ah  If  the  labourers  compete 
for  emjdoyment,  the  capitalists  on  their  part  compete  for 
labour,  to  tlie  full  extent  of  the  circulating  capital  of  the 
country.  Competition  is  often  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  neces- 
sarily a  cause  of  misery  and  degradation  to  the  laVioui'ing 
class ;  as  if  high  wages  were  ru>t  precisely  as  much  a  | prod- 
uct  of  competition  as  low  wages.     Tlie  reniuneratii>n  of 
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laltour  is  a^  much  tlie  result  of  the  law  of  competition  in  the 
rnitcrd  StatecH  ae  it  is  in  Ireland,  and  much  more  completely 
flo  than  in  England. 

The  right  of  property  includes,  then,  the  freedom  of 
aeqnijing  by  contract.  Tlie  right  of  each  to  what  he  has  pro- 
dtteed,  implies  a  right  to  what  has  been  produced  by  othei*s, 
if  obtained  by  their  free  cons^ent ;  since  the  producers  must 
either  have  given  it  th>m  gi»od  will,  or  exchanged  it  for 
what  they  esteemed  an  equivalent,  and  to  prevent  them 
from  doing  so  would  be  to  infringe  their  right  of  property  in 
the  product  of  their  own  industry. 

§  2,  Before  procecdin£r  to  eondder  the  things  wliich 
the  principle  of  indi\  idual  property  does  not  include,  we 
must  specity  one  more  thing  which  it  does  include:  and  this 
is  that  a  title,  iifter  a  certain  period,  should  be  given  by  pre- 
e*:ription.  Acconling  to  the  fundamental  idea  of  proj^erty^ 
ijideed,  nothing  ought  to  be  treated  as  such,  which  has  been 
acipiired  by  force  or  fraud*  or  appropriated  in  ignorance  of 
a  prior  title  vested  in  some  other  pei^on  ;  but  it  is  neeessaiy 
to  the  security  of  rightfiil  posse^isors,  that  tJiey  should  not  be 
molested  by  charges  of  wrongful  acquisition,  when  by  the 
lapse  of  time  witnesses  must  have  peridied  or  been  lost  sight 
of,  and  the  real  chamcter  of  the  transaction  can  no  lunger 
be  cleared  up.  Possession  which  has  not  been  legally  ques- 
tioned within  a  moderate  number  of  years,  ought  to  be,  as 
by  the  laws  of  all  nations  it  is,  a  complete  title*  Even  when 
the  acquisition  was  wrongful,  the  dispoeeeeeion,  after  a  gen- 
eration has  elapsed,  of  the  probably  Jonrf/rftf  jioasessors,  by 
the  revival  of  a  claim  which  had  been  long  dormant,  would 
generally  be  a  greater  injustice,  and  almost  always  a  greater 
private  and  public  misthief,  than  leaving  the  original  wrong 
without  atonement*  It  may  seem  hard  that  a  claim,  origi- 
nallj  just,  should  he  defeat e^l  by  niere  la}>se  of  time ;  but 
there  is  a  time  after  which,  (even  looking  at  the  individual 
case,  and  without  regard  to  llu  i  effect  on  the  secui  ity 

«C  fmssessors,)  the  balance  of  li  -  turns  the  other  way. 
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With  the  injustices  of  men,  as  with  tlie  convnlsioBS  and  dis- 
at?tt;i'a  of  nature,  the  longer  they  remain  nn repaired,  the 
greater  become  the  ob.stacles  to  repairing  thera,  arising 
from  tlie  aftergrowths  whicli  would  have  to  be  toni  np  or 
bi'oken  through.  In  no  liiiman  transaetions,  not  even  iii  tlie 
simplest  and  clearest,  does  it  follow  that  a  thiug  is  fit  to  be 
done  now,  beeanse  it  was  fit  to  be  done  sixty  years  ago.  It 
is  scarcely  needful  to  remark,  that  these  reasons  for  not  dis- 
turbing acts  of  injustice  of  old  date,  cannot  apply  to  imjust 
SYsteuis  or  institutions  ;  siuee  a  bad  law  or  usage  h  not  one 
bad  act,  in  t!ie  remote  past,  but  a  perpetual  repetition  of  bad 
acts,  as  long  as  the  law  or  usage  lasts. 

Such,  then,  being  the  essentials  of  private  property,  it  is 
now  to  be  considered,  to  what  extent  the  foiins  in  wliicli  the 
institution  has  existed  in  diflerent  states  of  soeietyj  or  still 
exists,  are  necessary  conse(|uence8  of  its  pninciple,  or  are 
recommended  by  the  reasons  on  which  it  is  grounded. 


§  3,  Nothing  is  implied  in  property  bnt  the  right  of 
eacli  to  his  (or  her)  own  faculties,  to  what  he  can  produce 
by  tbem,  and  to  whatever  he  can  get  for  them  in  a  fair 
market:  together  with  his  right  to  give  this  to  any  other 
person  if  he  chooses,  and  the  right  of  that  other  to  receive 
and  enjoy  it. 

It  fjllows,  tliereforCj  that  although  the  right  of  bequest, 
or  gift  after  death,  fonns  part  of  the  idea  of  private  proper- 
ty, the  right  of  inheritance,  as  distinguished  from  bequest, 
does  not.  That  the  property  of  persons  who  have  made  no 
disposition  of  it  diu'ing  their  lifetime,  should  pass  first  to 
their  children,  and  failing  them,  to  the  nearest  relations, 
may  be  a  i)roper  arrangement  ov  not,  but  is  no  consequence 
of  the  principle  of  |>rivate  property.  Although  there  belong 
to  the  decision  of  such  questions  many  considerations  besides 
those  of  political  economy,  it  is  not  foreign  to  the  plan  of  tins 
work  to  suggest,  for  th6  judgment  of  thinkers,  the  view  of 
them  which  most  recommends  itself  to  the  writer's  mind. 

No  presumption  in  favour  of  existing  ideas  on  this  sub- 
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ject  i^  to  be  derived  fram  their  aotiqiiitj.  In  early  ages,  the 
property  of  a  deceased  person  pas.sed  to  liis  ciiilrken  and 
nearest  relatives  \\j  m  natural  and  obvious  an  arrangement, 
tbat  no  other  wae  likelv  to  be  even  tlioiiglit  of  in  competi- 
tion witli  it.  Li  the  first  plaee,  they  were  usually  present 
on  the  spot :  they  were  in  pos&e^^sion,  and  if  they  had  no 
other  title,  had  tliat,  so  important  in  an  early  state  of  socie- 
ty j  of  first  occupancy.  Seet^ndly,  they  were  already j  in  a 
manner,  joint  owners  of  his  property  during  his  life.  If 
the  property  was  in  land,  it  had  generally  been  conferred  by 
the  State  on  a  family  rather  than  on  an  individual ;  if  it  eon- 
sisted  of  cattle  or  moveable  goods,  it  had  probal)ly  been 
acquired,  and  was  certainly  protected  and  defended,  by  the 
nnited  efforts  of  all  niend)ers  of  the  family  who  were  of  an 
age  to  work  or  fight.  Exclusive  individual  property,  in  the 
modern  sense,  scarcely  entered  into  the  ideas  of  the  time ; 
and  when  the  first  magistrate  of  the  association  died,  he 
rually  left  nothing  vacant  but  his  own  share  in  the  division, 
whieh  devolved  on  the  member  of  the  family  who  succeeded 
to  his  antliority.  To  have  disposed  of  the  property  other- 
wise,  would  have  been  to  break  up  a  little  common  wealth, 
united  hy  ideaSj  interest,  and  habits,  and  to  east  them  adrift 
on  the  world.  Tliese  considerations,  though  rather  felt  than 
reasoned  about,  had  so  great  an  influence  on  the  miiuls  of 
mankind,  as  to  create  the  idea  of  an  inherent  right  in  the 
children  to  the  possessions  of  tlieir  ancestor ;  a  right  which 
it  was  not  competent  to  himself  to  defeat.  Bequest,  in  a 
primitive  state  of  society,  was  seldom  recognised ;  a  clear 
proof,  were  tliere  no  other,  that  jjroperty  was  conceived  in 
a  mamier  totally  difierent  from  the  conception  of  it  in  the 
present  time.* 

But  the  feudal  family,  the  last  histi^rical  form  of  patri- 
archal life,  has  long  i^erished,  and  the  unit  of  society  is  not 
now  the  family  or  clan,  composed  of  all  the  reputed  descend- 
ants of  a  common  ancestor,  but  the  individual ;  or  at  most 

•  See,  for  adminibie  iiluat rations  of  ihk  and  many  kindred   points,  Mr. 
1  profound  work  on  Aacient  Law  in  its  relation  to  modern  ideas. 
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a  pair  of  individuals,  witli  their  uiiemaiicipated  children. 
Property  is  now  inherent  in  individiiiils,  not  in  families  :  the 
children  when  grown  up  do  not  folloM'  the  oecupations  or 
fortunes  of  the  parent :  if  they  participate  in  the  parent-8 
pecuniary  means  it  is  at  his  or  her  pleasure,  and  not  by  a 
voice  in  the  ownership  and  goverament  of  the  whole,  but 
generally  by  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  a  part ;  and  in  tliis 
country  at  least  (except  as  far  as  entails  or  settlements  are 
an  obstacle)  it  is  in  tlie  power  of  parents  to  disinlierit  even 
their  children,  and  leave  their  fortune  to  strangers.  More 
distant  relatives  are  in  general  almost  as  completely  de- 
tached from  the  family  and  its  interests  as  if  thev  w^ere  in 
no  way  connected  with  it,  Tlie  only  claim  they  are  sup- 
posed to  have  on  their  richer  relations,  is  to  a  preference, 
ccBtena  jjanhus,  in  good  offices,  and  some  aid  in  ease  of 
actual  necessity. 

So  great  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  society  must 
make  a  considerable  difference  in  the  grounds  on  which  tlie 
disposal  of  property  by  inheritance  should  rest.  The  rea- 
sons usually  assigned  by  modem  M'ritci*s  for  giving  tiie 
property  of  a  person  w^ho  dies  intestate,  to  the  children,  or 
nearest  relatives,  are  first,  the  supposition  that  in  so  dis- 
posing of  it,  the  law  is  more  likely  than  in  any  other  mode 
to  do  what  the  proprietor  would  have  done,  if  he  had  done 
anything;  and  secondly,  the  hardship,  to  those  who  lived 
with  their  parents  and  ]iartook  in  their  opulence,  of  being 
cast  down  from  the  enjoyments  of  wealtli  into  poverty  and 
privatiom 

Tliere  is  some  force  in  both  these  arguments.  The  law 
ought,  no  doubt,  to  do  for  the  children  or  dependents  of  an 
intestate^vhatever  it  was  the  duty  of  the  parent  or  protec- 
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ti^r  to  hwe  done,  so  far  as  this  can  be  known  by  any  one 
besides  himself.  Since,  however,  the  law  cannot  decide  on 
individual  claims^  but  must  proceed  by  general  rulesj  it  is 
next  to  be  considered  what  these  rules  should  be. 

We  may  first  remark,  that  in  regard  to  collateral  rela- 
tives, it  is  not,  unless  on  grounds  persona!  to  the  particular 
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individual,  the  duty  of  any  one  to  make  a  pecmiiary  prc^- 
visioii  for  tlieni.  No  one  now  expects  it,  milesB  tliere  iiap- 
pen  to  be  no  direct  heirs ;  nor  would  it  be  expected  even 
tbeuj  if  tlie  expectation  were  not  created  by  tlie  provisions 
of  the  law  in  case  of  intestacy,  I  see,  thereforcj  no  reason 
why  collateral  inlieritance  shoukl  exist  at  alh  Mr,  Bentliam 
lon^  ago  proposed,  and  other  high  authorities  have  aii^reed 
in  the  ophiioM,  that  if  there  are  no  heirs  either  in  the  de- 
ecending  or  in  the  ascending  line,  the  property,  in  ease  of 
intestacy,  should  escheat  to  the  State.  With  respect  to  the 
more  remote  degrees  of  collateral  relationship,  the  point  is 
not  very  likely  to  be  disputed.  Few  will  maintain  tliat  there 
is  any  goo<l  reason  why  the  accnmulatipns  of  eome  childless 
niificr  should  on  his  death  (as  every  now  and  then  happens) 
go  to  enrich  a  distant  relative  who  never  saw  him,  who  per- 
haps never  knew  himself  to  be  related  to  him  until  there 
was  something  to  be  gained  by  it,  and  who  had  no  moral 
claim  upon  him  of  any  kind,  more  than  the  most  entire 
stranger.  Bnt  the  reason  of  the  case  applies  alike  to  all 
collaterals,  even  in  the  nearest  degree.  Collaterals  have  no 
real  claims,  bnt  such  as  may  be  equally  strong  in  the  case 
of  non-relatives  ;  and  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  where 
valid  claims  exist,  the  proper  mode  of  i*ayiiig  regard  to 
them  is  by  bequest. 

Tlie  claims  of  children  are  of  a  different  nature :  they 
are  real,  and  indefeasible.  Bnt  even  of  these,  I  venture  to 
think  that  the  measure  usually  taken  is  an  erroneous  one; 
what  is  due  to  children  is  in  some  respects  underrated,  in 
others,  as  it  appears  to  me,  exaggerated.  One  of  the  most 
binding  of  all  obligations,  that  of  not  bringing  children  into 
the  world  unless  they  can  be  maintained  in  comfort  during 
childhood,  and  brought  up  with  a  likelihood  of  supporting 
themselves  when  of  full  age,  is  both  disregarded  in  practice 
and  made  light  of  in  theory  in  a  manner  disgi^aceful  to 
human  intelligence.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  i)arent 
^  possesses  property,  the  claims  of  the  children  upon  it  seem 
fto  me  to  be  the  subject  of  an  opposite  error.     Whatever 
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fortioie  a  parent  raay  liave  inlieritecl,  or  still  more,  may 
Iiave  acquired,  I  camiat  adiiiit  that  he  owes  to  his  ebildreu, 
inerelj  because  they  ai'e  Im  chiklren,  to  leave  them  lieh, 
without  the  necessity  of  any  exertion.  I  eonld  not  admit  it, 
even  it'  to  be  so  left  were  always,  and  eertainly,  for  the  good 
of  the  children  themselves.  But  this  is  in  the  highest  de- 
gree uncertain.  It  depends  on  individual  cliaracter.  With- 
out supposing  extreme  cases,  it  may  be  afHrmed  that  in  a 
majority  of  instances  the  good  not  only  of  society  but  of  the 
individuals  would  be  better  consulted  by  bequeathing  to 
them  a  moderate,  than  a  large  provision.  This,  which  is  a 
common-place  of  moralists  ancient  and  modern,  is  felt  to  be 
true  by  many  intelligent  parents,  and  would  be  acted  upon 
much  more  frequently,  if  they  did  not  allow  themselves  to 
consider  less  what  really  is,  than  what  will  be  thought  by 
others  to  be,  advantageous  to  the  chiklren. 

The  duties  of  parents  to  their  children  are  those  which 
are  indissolubly  attached  to  the  fact  of  causmg  the  existence 
of  a  human  being.  The  parent  owes  to  society  to  endeavour 
to  make  the  child  a  good  and  valuable  member  of  it,  and 
owes  to  the  children  to  provide,  so  far  as  depends  on  him, 
such  education,  and  such  appliances  and  means,  as  will 
enable  them  to  start  with  a  fair  chance  of  achieving  by  their 
own  exertions  a  successful  life.  To  this  every  child  has  a 
claim ;  and  I  cannot  admit,  that  as  a  child  he  has  a  claim 
to  more.  There  is  a  case  in  which  these  obligations  present 
themselves  in  their  true  light,  without  any  extrinsic  circum- 
stances to  disguise  or  confuse  them  :  it  is  that  of  an  illegiti- 
mate child.  To  such  a  child  it  is  generally  felt  that  there  is 
due  fi'om  the  parent,  the  amount  of  provision  for  his  welfare 
which  will  enable  him  to  make  his  life  on  the  whole  a  desira- 
ble one.  I  hold  that  to  no  cliild,  merely  as  such,  anything 
more  is  due,  than  what  is  admitted  to  be  due  to  an  illegiti 
mate  child  :  and  that  no  cliikl  for  whom  thus  much  has  been 
done,  has,  unless  on  the  score  of  previously  raised  expecta- 
tions, any  grievance,  if  the  remainder  of  the  parent's  lor  tune 
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is  devoted  to  public  iises,  or  to  the  benefit  of  individuals  on 
whom  in  the  parent's  ojjinion  it  is  better  bestowed. 

In  order  to  give  the  children  that  fair  ciianee  of  a  desir> 
able  existence,  to  which  they  are  eiititledj  it  is  generally 
neeessajy  that  they  should  not  be  brought  np  from  child- 
hood iu  habits  of  hixuiy  wliich  tiiey  will  not  have  the  means 
of  indulging  in  after-life.  This,  again,  is  a  duty  often 
tiagrantly  violated  by  possessors  of  tenninable  incooies,  who 
have  little  property  to  leave.  When  the  children  of  rich 
parents  have  lived,  as  it  is  natural  they  should  do,  in  habits 
corresponding  to  tlie  scale  of  expenditure  in  which  the  par- 
ents indulge,  it  is  generally  the  duty  of  the  parents  to  make 
a  greater  provision  for  them,  tlian  w^ould  suffice  for  children 
otherwise  brought  up.  I  say  generally,  because  even  here 
there  is  another  side  to  the  question.  It  is  a  proposition 
quite  capable  of  being  niaintainedj  that  to  a  strong  nature 
which  has  to  make  its  way  against  narrow  circumstances,  tu 
have  known  early  some  of  the  feelings  and  experiences  of 
wealth,  is  an  advantage  both  in  the  formation  of  character 
and  in  the  liapplness  of  life,  But  allowing  that  children 
have  a  just  ground  of  com)>laintj  who  have  been  brought  up 
to  require  luxuries  which  tliey  are  not  afterwards  likely  to 
obtain,  and  that  their  claim,  therefore,  is  good  to  a  provision 
bearing  some  relation  to  tlie  mode  of  their  bringing  up ; 
this,  too,  is  a  claim  which  is  particularly  liable  to  be  stretclied 
ftu-ther  than  its  reasons  %varrant.  The  case  is  exactly  that 
of  the  younger  children  of  the  nobility  and  landed  gentry, 
the  bulk  of  whose  fortune  passes  to  the  eldest  son.  The 
other  sous,  who  are  usually  nim^ierous,  are  brought  up  in 
the  same  habits  of  luxury  as  the  future  heir,  and  they  i-e- 
ceive,  as  a  younger  brother's  portion,  generally  what  the 
reason  of  the  case  dictates,  namely,  enough  to  support,  in 
the  habits  of  life  to  which  they  are  accustomed,  theuiselves, 
but  not  a  wife  or  children.  It  really  is  no  grievance  ta 
[  any  man,  that  for  the  means  of  marrying  and  of  supporting 
a  family,  he  ha^  to  depend  on  his  own  exertions. 

A  provision,  then,  such  as  is  admitted  to  be  reasonable 
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in  the  ease  of  illegitimate  children,  of  younger  children, 
wherever  in  short  the  justice  of  the  case,  and  tlie  real  inter- 
ests of  the  individuals  and  of  society,  are  the  only  thiuga 
considered^  is,  I  conceive,  all  that  parents  owe  to  their  chil- 
dren, and  all,  therefore,  which  the  state  owes  to  the  chil- 
dren of  those  who  die  intestate.  The  surplus,  if  any,  I  hold 
that  it  may  rightfully  appropriate  to  the  general  pu looses 
of  the  community.  I  would  not,  however,  be  supposed  to 
recommend  that  parents  should  never  do  more  for  their 
children  than  what,  merely  as  children,  they  have  a  morjil 
right  to.  In  some  cases  it  is  imperative,  in  many  laudable^ 
and  in  all  allowable,  to  do  much  more.  For  this,  however, 
the  means  are  afforded  by  the  liberty  of  bequest.  It  is  due, 
not  to  the  children  but  to  the  parents,  that  they  should  have 
the  power  of  showing  marks  of  aSection,  of  requiting  ser- 
vices and  saerilices,  and  of  bestowing  their  wealth  according 
to  their  own  preferences,  or  their  own  judgment  of  fitness. 


§  4.  Whether  the  power  of  bequest  should  itself  be 
subject  to  Umitatinn,  is  an  ulterior  question  of  great  impor- 
tance. Unlike  hiberitance  ab  inttstiito,  beqnett  is  one  of 
the  attributes  of  property  :  the  ownership  of  a  thing  cannot 
be  looked  upon  as  complete  without  the  pow^ei'  of  bestow- 
ing it,  at  death  or  during  life,  at  the  owner's  pleasure  :  and 
all  the  reasons,  which  recommend  that  private  property 
should  exist,  recommend  J7m  fantothh  extension  of  it.  But 
property  is  oidy  a  raejius  to  an  end,  not  itself  the  end.  Like 
all  other  proprietary  rights,  and  even  in  a  greater  degree 
than  most,  tlie  power  of  bequest  ma}'  be  so  exercised  as  to 
contiict  with  the  permanent  interests  of  the  human  race.  It 
does  so,  when,  not  content  with  bequeathing  an  estate  to  A, 
the  testator  prescribes  that  on  A's  denth  it  shall  pass  to 
his  eldest  son,  and  to  that  son's  son,  and  so  on  for  ever,  ^o 
doubt,  persons  have  occasionally  exerted  themselves  more 
strenuously  to  acquire  a  fortune  from  the  hope  of  founding 
a  family  in  perpetnity  ;  but  the  mischiefs  to  societv'  of  such 
perpetuities  outweigh  the  value  of  this  incentive  to  exer- 
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tion,  and  the  incentiTes  in  the  t*ase  of  tlioae  who  liave  tlie 
ojj[)ortimitj  of  making  large  fortimes  are  strong  enough 
without  it.  A  similar  abuse  of  the  power  of  bequest  is  com- 
mitted when  a  persou  who  does  the  meritorious  act  of  leav- 
iiig  property  ibr  public  uses,  attempts  to  prescribe  the 
details  of  its  applicadon  in  perpetuity  ;  when  in  founding 
a  place  of  education  (for  inBtance)  lie  dictates,  for  ever,  what 
doctrines  shall  be  taught.  It  being  impossible  that  any  one 
should  know  what  doctrines  will  be  fit  to  be  taught  alter  he 
Las  been  dead  for  centurieB,  the  law  ought  not  to  give  elfect 
to  such  dispositions  of  property,  unless  subject  to  the  per- 
petual revision  (after  a  certain  interval  has  elapsed)  of  a 
fitting  anthurity. 

These  are  obvious  limitations.  But  even  the  simplest 
exercise  of  the  right  of  bequest,  that  of  determining  the  per- 
son to  whom  projierty  shall  pass  immediately  on  the  death 
of  the  testator,  has  always  been  reckoned  among  the  priv- 
ileges which  miglit  be  limited  or  varied,  according  to  views 
'  expediency.  The  limitations,  hitherto,  have  been  almost 
ly  in  favour  of  children.  In  England  the  riglit  is  in 
principle  unlimited,  almost  the  only  impecliment  being  that 
arising  from  a  settlement  by  a  former  proprietor,  in  which 
case  the  holder  for  the  time  being  cannot  indeed  bequeath 
his  possessions,  but  only  because  there  is  notliing  to  be- 
queath, he  having  merely  a  life  interest.  By  the  Roman 
law,  on  which  the  civil  legislation  of  the  Continent  of 
Europe  is  principally  founded,  bequest  originally  was  not 
permitted  at  all,  and  even  after  it  was  introduced,  a  lei/idma 
portio  was  cinnpulsorily  reserved  for  eaeli  chiUl ;  and  such 
is  stiJl  the  law  in  some  of  the  Continental  nations.  By  the 
Frencli  law  since  the  Eevolution,  the  parent  can  only  dis- 
pose by  will,  of  a  portion  equal  to  the  shai-e  of  one  child, 
each  of  the  children  taking  an  equal  portion.  This  entail, 
as  it  may  be  called,  of  the  bulk  of  every  one's  propeity 
upon  the  cliildren  collectively,  seems  to  me  as  little  defensi- 
ble in  principle  as  an  entail  in  favour  of  one  chikh  though 
it  does  not  shock  so  directly  the  idea  of  justice.     I  cannot 
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admit  that  parents  should  be  compelled  to  leave  to  tlieir 
children  even  that  provision  which,  as  childi^eu,  I  have  eon- 
teiKled  that  they  have  a  moral  claim  to.  Children  may  for- 
feit  that  claim  Ly  general  un worthiness,  or  particnlar  ill- 
conduct  to  the  parents :  they  may  have  other  resources  or  pros- 
pects :  what  has  been  j previously  done  for  tlieiu,  in  the  way 
of  education  and  advancement  in  life,  may  tully  sati.sfy  their 
moral  claim  ;  or  others  may  have  claims  superior  to  theii^s. 
The  extreme  i^estJiction  of  the  power  of  bequest  in 
French  law,  was  adopte<l  as  a  democratic  expedient,  to 
break  duwn  the  custom  of  primogeniture,  and  colmteract 
the  tendency  of  inherited  property  to  collect  in  large  masses. 
I  agree  in  thinking  these  objects  eminently  desirable ;  but 
the  means  used  are  not,  I  think,  the  most  judicious.  Were 
I  framing  a  code  of  laws  act-ordiiig  to  what  seems  to  me 
best  in  it,self^  witliout  regard  to  existing  opinions  and  senti- 
ments, I  slxould  prefer  V*  restrict,  not  wJiat  any  one  might 
beqneath,  but  what  any  one  tiliould  be  permitted  to  acquire, 
l»y  bequest  or  iTdieritance,  Each  person  should  have  power'i 
to  dispose  Uy  will  of  his  or  her  whole  property  ;  but  not  to' 
lavish  it  m  enriching  some  one  individual,  lieyond  a  certain  , 
maximum,  whieli  should  be  fixed  suiMcieutly  high  to  afford  I 
the  means  of  comfortable  independence.  The  inequalities 
of  property  which  arise  from  unequal  industry,  frugality, 
perseverance,  talents,  and  to  a  certain  extent  even  opportu- 
nities, are  inseparable  from  the  principle  of  private  proper- 
ty, and  if  we  acce^^t  the  principle,  we  must  bear  with  these 
consecpiences  of  it :  but  I  see  nothing  objectionable  in  fixing 
a  limit  to  what  any  one  may  aec^uire  hy  the  mere  favour  of 
others,  witlifuit  any  exercise  of  his  taculties,  and  in  requir- 
ing that  if  he  desires  any  fui-ther  accession  of  fortune,  he 
nhall  work  fur  it,  I  do  not  conceive  that  the  degree  of 
limitation  which  this  would  impose  on  the  right  of  Ijeqiiest, 
would  be  felt  as  a  tmrthensome  restraint  by  au)^  testator 
who  estimated  a  large  fortune  at  its  true  vahie,  tliat  of  the 
pleasures  and  advantages  that  can  be  purchased  with  it :  on 
even  the  most  extravagant  estimate  of  which,  it  must  be 
13 
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apparent  to  every  one,  tliat  the  difference  to  the  happiness 
of  the  possessor  between  a  moderate  independence  and  five 
times  as  much,  is  insignificant  wlien  weighed  against  the 
enjojTiient  that  might  be  given,  and  the  pennanent  benefits 
diffused^  by  some  otlier  disposal  of  the  four-fifths.  So  Ljiig 
indeed  as  the  opinion  practically  prevails,  that  the  best 
thing  which  can  be  done  for  objects  of  aftection  is  to  heap 
on  them  to  satiety  those  intrinsically  worthless  things  on 
which  large  fortunes  are  mostly  expended,  there  might  be 
little  use  in  enacting  such  a  law,  even  if  it  were"  possible  to 
get  it  passed,  since  if  there  were  t!ie  inclination,  there  would 
generally  be  the  power  of  evading  it.  The  law  would  be 
unavailing  unless  the  popular  sentiment  went  energetically 
along  with  it ;  which  (Judging  from  the  tenacious  adhert*iice 
of  public  opinion  in  France  to  the  law  of  compulsory  divi- 
\  Bion)  it  would  in  some  states  of  society  and  government  be 
very  likely  to  do,  however  much  the  contrary  may  be  the 
fact  in  England  and  at  the  present  time.  If  the  restriction 
could  be  made  practically  eftectual,  the  benefit  would  be 
great.  Wealth  which  could  no  longer  be  employed  in  over- 
enr idling  a  few,  would  either  be  devoted  to  objects  of  pub- 
lic usefulness,  or  if  bestowed  on  individuals,  would  be  dis- 
tributed amoTig  a  larger  number.  While  those  enormous 
fortunes  which  no  one  needs  for  any  pei-sonal  purpose  but 
ostentation  or  improper  power,  would  become  much  less 
nmnerons,  there  wotdd  be  a  great  multiplication  of  persons 
in  easy  circumstances,  with  the  advantages  of  leisure,  and 
all  the  real  enjoyments  whieli  wealth  can  give,  except  those 
of  vanity  ;  a  class  by  whom  the  services  wliich  a  nation  liav- 
ing  leisured  classes  is  entitled  to  expect  from  them,  either  by 
their  direct  exertions  or  hv  the  tone  thev  i,nve  to  the  feelings 
and  tastes  of  the  puldic,  wiuikl  be  rendered  in  a  much  more 
beneficial  manner  thau  at  present.  A  large  portion  also  of 
the  accumulations  of  successful  industry  would  probably  be 
devoted  to  public  uses,  either  by  direet  bequests  to  the  State 
or  bv  the  endowment  of  institutions ;  as  is  already  done 
very  largely  in  the  United  States,  where  the  ideas  and  prac- 
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tice  in   the   matter  of  mheritaBce  seem  to  be  imuBoally 
rational  and  beiieiiciaL^ 

§  5,  Tlie  next  point  to  be  considered  is,  whether  the 
reasons  on  wliit-h  tlie  institution  of  property  rests,  are  appli- 
cable to  all  things  ill  wMeh  a  right  of  exclusive  ownership  is 
at  present  recognized  ;  and  W  not,  on  what  other  gronnds 
the  recognition  is  defensible. 

The  essential  principle  of  property  being  to  assiu'e  to 
aJl  persons  what  they  have  yiroduced  by  their  labour  and 
accuinulated  bj  their  abstinence,  this  principle  cannot  apply 
to  what  is  not  the  produce  of  labour,  the  raw  material  of  the 
earth.  If  the  land  derived  its  productive  power  wholly  from 
nature,  and  not  at  all  from  industry,  or  if  there  were  any 
means  of  discriminating  what  is  derived  from  each  source, 
it  not  only  would  not  be  necessary,  but  it  would  be  the 
height  of  injustice,  to  let  the  gift  of  nature  be  engros&ed  by 
iiulividuals.  Tlie  use  of  the  land  in  agriculture  must  indeed, 
for  the  time  being,  be  of  necessity  exclusive ;  the  same  per- 
son who  has  ploughed  and  sown  must  be  perniitted  to  reap : 

♦  '*  Munificent  boquesta  and  donations  for  publie  purposep,  whether  charit- 
able or  pduratk^naK  Torra  a  striking  feauire  in  the  modem  history  of  the  Unitetl 
States^  and  especially  of  Xew  En^rland,  Not  only  is  it  common  for  rich  capital' 
iiita  to  leave  by  will  a  portion  of  their  fortune  towards  the  endowment  of  national 
instrtution^T  but  individuals  during  their  lifetime  make  magnifleent  grants  of 
money  for  the  same  objects.  There  is  here  no  compulaory  law  for  the  equal 
partition  of  property  among  children,  as  in  France,  and  on  the  other  hand,  no 
custom  of  entail  or  primogeniture,  as  in  England,  so  thut  the  affluent  fee!  them- 
selves at  liberty  to  share  iheir  wealth  between  their  kindred  and  the  public ;  Jfc 
being  imposi^ible  to  found  a  fajiiilv^  and  parents  having  frequently  the  happiness 
of  seeing  all  their  children  well  provided  for  and  independent  long  before  their 
dciith.  1  have  seen  a  lit^t  of  bc<|uests  and  donations  made  during  the  laet  thirty 
years  for  the  benefit  of  religiou?^  charitable,  and  literary  Institutione  in  the  Btat« 
of  Maasaehntfettfi  alone,  and  they  amounted  to  no  lesa  a  sum  than  sis  initllons 
of  dollari^,  or  more  than  a  million  sterling. "^ — Lyelfs  Traveia  in  Amenca^  vol.  L 
p.  2fi3. 

In  Enghmd,  wh(>evyr  leave?  anything  beyond  trifling  legacies  for  public  or 
beneficent  ol>jects  when  he  has  any  near  relatives  livingH,  does  so  at  the  risk  of 
being  deelared  insane  by  a  jury  after  hi:?  death,  or  at  the  least,  of  having  the 
Vroperty  wasted  in  a  Chance ly  suit  to  set  tti^ide  the  will. 
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but  the  land  rniglit  be  oeeupied  for  one  season  only,  as  amoc<v 
the  ancient  Germans ;  ur  might  be  periodically  redivided 
as  population  increased  ;  or  the  State  might  be  the  luiiver- 
aal  landlord,  and  the  enltivators  tenants  under  it,  either  on 
lease  or  at  M'ill* 

But  though  land  is  not  the  produce  of  industry,  most 
of  its  valuable  riualities  are  so.  Labour  is  not  only  requi- 
site for  usingj  but  almost  equally  eo  for  fashioning,  the  in* 
strunient.  Considerable  labour  is  often  required  at  the 
commencement  J  to  clear  the  land  for  cultivation.  In  many 
cases,  even  when  cleared^  its  productiveness  is  wholly  the 
effect  of  labour  and  art.  Tlie  Bedford  Level  produced  little 
or  nothing  until  artificially  drained.  The  bogs  of  Ireland, 
until  the  same  tliir.g  is  done  to  them,  can  produce  little  be- 
sides  fuel.  One  of  the  barrenest  soils  in  the  workl^  com- 
posed of  the  material  of  the  Goodwin  Sands,  the  Pays  de 
Waes  in  Flanders,  has  been  so  fertilized  by  industry,  as  to 
ha\'e  become  one  of  the  most  productive  in  Europe.  Culti- 
vation also  requires  buildings  and  fences,  which  are  wholly 
the  produce  of  labour.  The  fruits  of  this  industry  cannot 
be  reaped  in  a  short  period.  The  labour  and  outlay  are 
immediatej  the  benefit  is  spread  over  many  years,  perhaps 
over  all  future  time,  A  holder  will  B(*t  incur  this  labour 
and  outlay  when  strangers  ami  not  himself  Mill  be  benefited 
by  it.  If  he  undertakes  such  improvements,  he  must  have 
a  sufficient  period  before  him  in  which  to  profit  by  them  ; 
and  lie  is  in  no  way  so  sure  of  having  always  a  sufficient 
period  as  when  his  tenure  is  i>erpetuiil:* 

•  **  Ce  qui  donnait  k  rhomrae  Tintelliiarenec  et  la  Constance  dans  see  trarjiux 
•]iii  lui  Tniaait  iliri<re^r  tons  fles  elforts  \%'tb  mu  btii  iitilo  k  m  fac<?,  c'^tait  le  *»enti- 
iiH*iU  fk'  la  jwrfiiMuitt!.  Le8  terrains  ]e^  plus  fertiles  eont  toujour^  ceux  <|ut»  l<?« 
Gnux  ont  (Jopoji^'g  le  IfHig  lie  leur  cuurs,  maus  ce  soiit  aiis.si  et'tix  quVlles  meitiiceitt 
dc  hm'h  iiiomlatiotii*  on  qii*elle9  corrompent  par  des  marecages.  Avec  bi 
j^amntii^  tie  In  |M'rpt»tu]r<j,  Tlionuue  cntreptit  de  loriffH  et  p^uibl&s  trnvaint  potit 
flonrH*r  a«x  (nriri'eages  iii^  «V'f>uleiM<^iit,  pour<jlevt*r  des  digues  contre  les  tnonda- 
tion^  pour  r6p»rtir  par  ties  catiaujc  (FarrDsement  des  eaux  fertiltsantes!  sur  les 
nitiitiOH  clmnipfl  que  \m9  merino  eaux  condaiyuaient  k  la  8t^rilit6.  Sons  la  zu^tne 
ptmntiH,  riiommi%  ue  dc  couteiitarit  p\m  dea  fruiti^  aniuiels  de  la  terre,  a  dem^U^ 
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§  6.  These  are  the  reaaoiis  which  form  the  justitieation 
in  an  econoniieal  point  of  view,  of  property  in  land.  It  is 
seen,  that  they  are  only  vaUd,  in  so  far  as  the  propnetur  of 
land  is  its  improver.  Whenever,  in  any  conntry,  the  pro- 
prietor, generally  speaking,  ceases  to  be  the  improver,  pKiliti- 
cal  economy  has  nothing  to  say  in  defence  of  landed  prop- 
erty, as  tliere  established.  In  no  sound  theory  of  private 
property  was  it  ever  contemplated  tliat  tlie  proprietor  of 
land  shoidd  be  merely  a  sinecurist  quartered  on  it. 

In  Great  Britain^  the  landed  proprietor  is  not  imfre- 
quently  an  improver.  But  it  eaimot  be  said  that  he  is 
geiierally  so.  And  in  the  majority  of  cases  he  grants  the 
liberty  of  cultivation  on  such  terms,  as  to  prevent  improve- 
ments fi'om  being  made  by  any  one  else.  In  the  southern 
parts  of  the  island,  as  tliere  are  nsually  no  leases,  perma- 
nent improvements  can  si^arcely  be  made  except  by  the 
landlord's  capital ;  accordingly  the  South  compared  with 
the  Xortli  of  England,  and  with  tlie  Lowlands  of  Scotland, 
is  stiU  extremely  backward  in  agricnltnral  improvement. 
The  truth  is,  that  any  very  general  inii>rovemetit  of  land  by 
the  landlords,  h  hardly  compatible  witli  a  hnv  or  custom 
of  primo:euiture,     Wlien  the  land  goes  wholly  to  the  heir, 

parrai  la  veg^tfltion  siiuvage  les  plantes  vivaces,  les  arbu&tes,  les  arhi'es  *|ai 
potivaieiit  Kii  etre  utiles^  11  les  a  perfectionnes  par  la  culturf*  il  a  diaiig6  en 
tjiiehiue  sorte  leur  t»flflence^  et  il  les  a  Diultipll^d.  Parmi  les  fruits^  en  effet,  on 
en  reconiiait  que  ties  siocles  de  cnltnre  ont  seul^*  pu  aiiiener  k  la  perfection  qu'ils 
ont  atteinte  aiijomd'fnii,  UwiWi^  (jue  (rautres  ont  ete  iraportes  de?^  regions  les  plus 
kjintiiinea.  L'homrne  en  nienie  tempa  a  ouvert  la  terre  juaqii^k  une  grande  pro- 
fondeur,  pour  reoonveler  son  boI,  et  le  fertiliser  par  le  ni^^kiifce  de  see  parties 
et  lea  impressions  de  Vmv;  il  a  fix6  snr  les  collines  la  terre  qui  a^on  eehappait,  et 
il  a  convei't  la  face  entiere  de  la  carapace  d'unti  v6g6lat!on  partoiU  abondante, 
et  partout  ntile  i\  la  raee  liumainc,  Parmi  see  travaux,  il  y  en  a  dont  il  ne 
recueillera  le  fruit  fju^nn  Iwut  de  dix  ou  <le  vinprt  ans;  il  y  en  a  d'autres  dont  ses 
derniera,  neveux  jouiront  eiieore  duns  plusif^urs  sieeles.  Tons  ont  eoncouru  k 
angmenter  la  force  produetive  de  la  nature^  i\  donntr  k  la  race  humaine  im 
re  Venn  iDlininient  plus  abondant,  nn  revenii  dont  une  portion  considerable  est 
consomme^  par  ceux  qui  nV>nt  point  part  k  la  propriety  territoriale,  et  qui 
cepeiidant  nVuniient  point  trouve  de  nnnmttire  :?mis  ee  partage  du  sol  qui  sem- 
ble  lea  avoir  deaberitesj/*— J^ianjondl,  Ehuh  sur  PEcanomie  PolUiiiUE^  Troij^ilsme 
Essai,  De  k  Richease  Territoriale 
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it  generally  goes  to  liiin  severed  frotii  tlie  pecuniary  re- 
sources whieli  would  enable  him  to  improve  it,  the  peraonal 
property  being  absorbed  by  the  provision  for  younger  chil- 
dren, and  the  land  it&elf  ofttni  lieavily  biirthened  for  the 
same  purpose.  There  is  tlierefore  but  a  small  proportion 
of  landlords  who  have  the  means  of  making  expensive  im- 
provements, unless  they  do  it  with  lx>rrowed  money,  and 
by  adding  to  the  mortgages  with  whit-h  m  most  cases  the 
land  was  already  burthened  when  they  received  it.  But 
the  poBition  of  the  owner  of  a  deeply  mortgaged  estate  is 
so  precarious ;  economy  is  so  unwelcome  to  one  whose  ap- 
parent tbrtune  greatly  exceeds  his  real  means,  and  the  \"iei&- 
situdes  of  rent  and  price  which  only  trench  upon  the  mar- 
gin of  his  income,  are  so  formidable  to  one  who  can  call 
little  more  than  the  margin  his  own  ;  that  it  is  no  wonder  if 
few  landlords  find  themselves  in  a  condition  to  make  immedi- 
ate saerifiees  for  the  sake  uf  future  profit.  Were  they  ever  so 
mncli  inclined,  those  alone  can  pnidcntly  do  it,  wlio  have 
seriously  studied  the  principles  of  scientific  agriculture : 
and  great  landlords  have  seldom  seriously  stndied  any- 
thing. Tliey  might  at  least  liold  out  inducements  to  the 
farmers  to  do  what  tliey  will  not  or  cannot  do  themselves ; 
but  even  in  granting  leases,  it  h  in  England  a  general  com- 
plaint that  they  tic  up  tlieir  tenants  by  covenants  grounded 
on  the  practices  of  an  obsolete  and  exploded  agriculture ; 
while  most  of  them,  by  withholding  leases  altogether,  and 
giving  the  farmer  no  guarantee  of  possession  beyond  a 
single  harvest,  keep  the  land  on  a  footing  little  more  favour- 
abe  to  improvement  than  in  the  time  of  our  barbarouB  an- 
cestors. 


'  immetato,  quibiun  jugem  liberas 


4 


Nee  cultura  pbeet  longior  aimuu. 


Landed  property  in  England  is  thus  very  f«r  from  com- 
pletely fulfilling  the  conditions  wliich  render  its  existoiice  eco- 
nomically justifiable.     But  if  insufficiently  realized  even  in 
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England,  in  Ireland  those  conditions  are  not  complied  witb 
at  all*  With  individnal  ex(*eption8  (some  of  tliem  very 
honourable  ones),  the  owners  of  Irish  estates  do  nothing 
for  the  land  hiit  drain  it  of  its  produce.  What  has  been 
epignuninatically  said  in  the  discussions  on  *^  peculiar  bur- 
thens "  is  literally  true  when  apphed  to  them ;  that  the 
greatest  "  burthen  on  land  "  ia  the  landlords.  Returning 
nothing  to  the  soil,  they  consume  its  whole  produce, 
minus  the  potatoes  strictly  necessary  to  keep  the  inhabitantB 
from  dying  of  famine ;  and  when  they  have  any  purpose 
of  iniprovement,  the  preparatory  step  usually  consists  in 
not  leaving  even  this  pittancej  but  turning  out  the  people 
to  beggary  if  not  to  starvation,*  When  landed  property 
has  placed  itself  upon  this  footing  it  ceases  to  be  defensible, 
and  the  time  has  come  for  making  some  new  arrangement 
of  the  matter. 

Wlien  the  ^'  sacrednes8  of  property ''  is  talked  of,  it 
should  always  be  rememberedj  that  any  such  sacredness 
does  not  belong  in  the  same  degree  to  landed  property. 
Xo  man  made  the  land.  It  is  the  original  inheritance  of 
the  whole  species.  Its  appropriation  is  whollj'  a  question 
of  general  expediency.  When  private  property  in  land  is 
not  expedient,  it  is  unjust.  It  is  no  hardship  to  any  one, 
to  be  exc'huJed  from  what  others  have  produced:  tbey  were 
not  bound  to  produce  it  for  his  use,  and  he  loses  nothing 
by  not  sharing  in  what  otherwise  would  not  have  existed 
at  alb  But  it  is  some  hardship  to  be  bom  into  the  world 
and  to  find  all  natiu'e's  gifts  previously  engrossed,  and  no 
p>lace  left  for  the  new-comer.  To  reconcile  people  to  this, 
after  they  have  once  admitted  into  their  minds  the  idea  that 
any  moral  rights  belong  to  them  as  human  beings,  it  will 
always  be  necessary  to  convince  them  that  the  exclusive 
appropriation  is  good  for  mankind  on  the  whole,  themselves 


*  I  must  beg  the  reader  to  bear  in  mmd  thnt  this  pamgmph  was  written 
f  fteen  rears  ago.  So  wnnderful  are  the  changes,  both  moral  and  economical, 
takmp  place  in  onr  ajre,  that,  without  perpetually  r«-writing  a  work  like  tho 
present^  it  b  inipcis»5ble  to  keep  up  with  them. 
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iueliided.  But  this  is  what  no  sane  human  being  eould  be 
persuaded  of,  if  the  relation  between  the  landowner  aiul  the 
cultivator  were  the  same  everywhere  as  it  has  been  in  Ireland, 
Landed  property  is  felt,  even  by  those  most  tenacious 
of  its  rights,  to  lie  a  ditttTent  thing  trom  other  propeity;' 
and  wdiere  the  bulk  of  the  eommunity  have  been  didii- 
herlted  of  their  i?liare  of  it,  and  it  has  Itecome  the  exclusive 
attribute  of  a  small  minority,  men  have  generally  tried  to 
reconcile  it,  at  least  in  theory ,  to  their  sense  of  justice,  by 
end  ea  von  ring  to  attach  duties  to  it,  and  erecting  it  into  a  sort 
of  magistracy,  either  moral  or  legal.  But  if  the  state  id  at 
liberty  to  treat  the  pc^ssessoi-s  of  land  as  public  functionaries, 
it  is  only  going  one  step  further  to  say,  that  it  is  at  liberty 
to  discard  them,  TJie  tdaim  of  the  landowners  to  the  land 
is  altogether  subordinate  to  the  general  policy  of  the  state. 
The  principle  of  property  gives  them  no  riglit  to  the  land^ 
bat  only  a  rigljt  to  compenBation  for  %vhatc^  er  portion  of 
their  interest  in  the  land  it  may  be  the  policy  of  the  state 
to  deprive  them  of.  To  that,  their  claim  is  indefeasible.  It 
is  due  to  landowners,  and  to  owners  of  any  property  what- 
ever,  recognized  as  such  by  the  state,  that  they  should  not 
be  dispossessed  of  it  without  receiving  its  pecuniary  value, 
or  an  annual  income  equal  to  wliat  tliey  derived  from  it. 
This  is  due  on  the  genera!  principles  on  w^hich  property 
rests.  If  the  land  was  bought  with  the  produce  of  the  la- 
bour and  abstinence  of  themselves  or  their  anceators,  com- 
pensation is  due  to  them  on  that  ground  ;  even  if  otherwise, 
it  18  still  due  on  the  ground  of  prescription.  Nor  can  it 
ever  be  necessary  for  accomplishing  an  object  by  which  the 
comnmnity  altogethtn*  will  gain,  tliat  a  particular  portion 
of  the  comrnunity  shfinld  he  immolated.  When  the  prop- 
erty is  of  a  kind  to  which  ])ecnliar  atfections  attach  them- 
selves, the  compensation  ought  to  exceed  a  bare  pecuniary 
equivalent.  But,  subject  to  this  |»roviso,  the  state  is  at 
lilierty  to  deal  with  landed  property  as  the  general  interests 
of  the  community  may  require,  even  to  the  extent,  if  it  so 
liai>pen,  of  doing  with  the  wdiole,  what  is  done  with  a  part 
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whenever  a  bill  is  passed  for  a  railroad  or  a  new  street.  The 
coranninity  has  too  uuich  at  t^takti  in  tlie  proper  cultivation 
of  tht;  land,  and  in  tlie  conditions  annexed  to  the  occupancy 
of  it,  to  leave  these  things  tu  the  discretion  of  a  class  of  per- 
Bons  called  landlord;^,  wlien  they  have  shown  themselves 
uniit  for  the  trust.  The  legislature,  which  if  it  pleased 
might  convert  the  whole  luxly  of  landlords  into  fundholders 
or  pensioners,  might  a  JortfOn\  eomnnitc  the  average  re- 
ceipts of  Irish  landowners  into  a  fixed  rent  charge,  and  raise 
the  tenants  into  proprietors  ;  supposing  always  that  the  fuU 
market  value  of  the  land  was  tendered  tu  the  landlords^  in 
case  they  preferred  that  to  accepting  the  conditions  pro- 
posed. 

There  will  be  another  place  for  discussing  the  various 
modes  of  landed  property  and  tenure,  and  the  advantages 
and  inconveniences  of  each ;  in  this  chapter  our  concem  is 
with  the  right  itself,  the  grounds  which  justify  it,  and  (as  a 
corollary  from  these)  the  conditions  by  which  it  should  be 
limi*:ed.  To  me  it  seems  almost  on  axiom  that  property  in 
land  should  be  irfterpreted  strictly,  and  that  the  balance  in 
all  cases  of  doubt  sliould  incline  against  the  proprietor. 
The  reverse  is  the  case  with  property  in  moveables,  and  in 
all  things  the  product  of  labour :  over  tliese,  the  owner's 
power  both  of  use  and  of  exclusion  should  be  absolute, 
except  where  positive  evil  to  others  would  result  from  it ; 
but  in  the  case  of  land,  no  exclusive  right  should  be  per- 
mitted in  any  individual,  whieli  carmot  be  shown  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  positive  good*  To  be  allowed  any  exclusive  right 
at  all,  over  a  portion  of  the  common  inheritance,  while  there 
are  others  who  have  no  portion,  is  already  a  privilege.  No 
quantity  of  moveable  goods  which  a  person  can  acquire  by 
his  labour,  prevents  others  from  acquiring  the  like  by  the 
same  means  ;  but  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  whoever 
owns  land,  keeps  others  out  of  the  enjoyment  c^f  it.  The 
privilege,  or  monopoly,  is  only  defensible  as  a  necessary 
evil ;  it  becomes  an  injustice  when  carried  to  any  point  to 
which  the  compensating  good  does  not  follow  it. 
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For  instance,  the  exeluBive  riglit  to  the  land  for  porpoBes 
of  cultivation  doe*  not  imply  an  exclui^ive  right  to  it  for 
purposes  of  access ;  and  no  &ueh  right  ought  to  be  recog- 
nized, except  to  the  extent  necej^arv  to  protect  the  produce 
against  damage,  and  ihc  owners  privacy  against  invasion. 
The  pretension  of  two  Dukes  to  shut  up  a  part  of  the  High- 
lands, and  exclude  the  re^t  of  mankind  from  many  sqiiai'e 
miles  of  mountain  scenery  to  preveiit  disturbance  to  wild 
animals,  is  an  abuse ;  it  exceeds  the  legitimate  bounds  of 
the  right  of  landed  property.  When  land  is  not  intended 
to  be  cultivated^  no  good  reason  can  in  geneml  be  given  for 
its  being  private  property  at  all ;  and  if  any  one  is  per- 
mitted to  call  it  his,  he  ought  to  know  that  he  holds  it  by 
sufferance  of  the  community,  and  on  an  implied  condition 
that  his  ownerehip,  since  it  cannot  possibly  do  them  any 
good,  at  least  shall  not  deprive  them  of  any,  which  they 
could  have  derived  from  the  land  if  it  had  been  unappro- 
priated. Even  in  the  case  of  cultivated  land,  a  man  whom, 
though  only  one  among  millions,  the  law  permits  to  hold 
thousands  of  acres  as  his  single  share,  is  not  entitled  to  think 
that  all  this  is  given  to  him  to  use  and  abuse,  and  deal  with 
as  if  it  concerned  nobody  but  himself.  The  rents  or  profits 
which  he  can  obtain  from  it  are  at  his  sole  disposal ;  but 
with  regard  to  the  land,  in  everything  which  he  does  with 
it,  and  in  everything  which  he  abstains  from  doing,  he  is 
morally  bound,  and  should  whenever  the  ease  admits  be 
legally  compelled,  to  make  his  interest  and  pleasure  con- 
sistent with  the  public  good.  Tlie  species  at  large  still 
retains,  of  its  original  claim  to  the  soil  of  the  planet  which 
it  inhabits,  as  much  as  is  compatiljle  with  the  purposes  for 
which  it  has  parted  with  the  remainder. 


§  7.  Bet?ides  property  in  the  produce  of  laltour,  and 
property  in  land,  there  are  other  things  which  are  or  have 
been  subjects  of  property,  in  which  no  proprietary  rights 
*^iiirht  to  exist  at  all.  But  as  the  civilized  world  has  in  gen- 
made  up  its  mind  on  most  of  these,  there  is  no  necessity 
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for  dwelling  on  them  in  tbis  place.  At  the  head  of  them^ 
is  property  m  human  beings.  It  is  almost  fiuperiliious  to 
observej  that  this  institution  can  have  no  place  in  any 
society  even  pretending  to  be  founded  on  justice,  or  on  fel- 
lowship between  luiraan  creatures*  But,  iniquitous  as  it  is, 
yet  wlien  the  state  has  exj^ressly  legalised  it,  and  human 
beingp,  for  generations,  bave  been  bonglit,  sold,  and  inher- 
ited nnder  sanction  of  law,  it  is  another  %vrongj  in  abolish- 
ing the  propei'ty,  not  to  make  full  eompensatiou.  This 
wrong  was  avoided  by  the  great  measure  of  justice  in  1S33, 
one  of  tlie  most  virtuous  acts,  as  well  as  the  most  practically 
beneficent,  ever  done  collectively  by  a  nation.  Other  exam- 
ples of  property  which  ought  not  to  have  been  created,  are 
propeities  in  pnldic  trusts  ;  such  as  judicial  offi(*es  under  the 
old  French  regime,  and  the  heritable  jurisdictions  which,  in 
countries  not  wholly  emerged  from  feudality,  pass  with  the 
land.  Oiu*  own  country  affords,  as  cases  in  ])oint,  that  of  a 
commission  in  the  anny,  and  of  an  advowaon,  or  right  of 
nomination  to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice.  A  property  is  also 
sometimes  created  in  a  right  of  taxing  the  public  ;  in  a  mo- 
nopoly, for  instance,  or  other  exclusive  privilege.  Tliese 
abuses  prevail  roost  in  semibarbaroua  countries ;  but  are 
not  without  example  in  the  most  civilised.  In  France  there 
are  several  important  trades  and  protessions,  including  no- 
taries, attorneys,  brokem,  appraisei's,  printers,  even  bakera, 
and  (until  lately)  butchers,  of  which  the  numbera  are  limit- 
ed by  law.  The  hrevet  or  privilege  of  one  of  the  permitted 
number  consequently  brings  a  high  price  in  the  market.  In 
tliese  cases,  compensation  probably  could  not  with  justice  be 
refused,  on  the  abolition  of  the  privilege.  Tliere  arc  other 
cases  in  which  this  would  be  more  doubtful.  The  question 
would  turn  upon  what,  in  the  peculiar  ciremn stances,  was 
sufficient  to  constitute  prescription ;  and  whether  the  legal 
recognition  which  the  abase  had  obtained,  was  sufficient  to 
constitute  it  an  institution,  or  amounted  only  to  an  occa- 
Bional  license*  It  would  be  absurd  to  claim  compensation 
for  losses  caused  by  changes  in  a  tariff",  a  thing  confessedly 
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variable  from  year  to  year;  or  for  monopolies  like  those 
granted  to  individuals  by  Qneen  Elizabeth,  favours  of  a 
despotic  authority,  which  the  power  that  gave  was  compe- 
tent at  any  time  to  recal. 

So  much  on  the  institution  of  property,  a  subject  of 
which,  for  the  purposes  of  political  economy,  it  was  indis- 
pensable to  treat,  but  on  which  we  could  not  usefaUy  con- 
fine ourselves  to  economical  considerations.  We  have  now 
to  inquire  on  what  principles  and  with  what  results  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  produce  of  land  and  labour  is  effected,  under 
the  relations  which  this  institution  creates  among  the  differ- 
ent members  of  the  community. 


CHAPTER  m. 

OF  THE  CLASSES   AMONG   WHOM  THE  PRODUCE  IS 
DISTRIBUTED. 


§  1.  Prtvati?;  property  Ijeing  assumed  as  a  fact,  we 
have  next  to  enumerate  the  different  classes  of  pei^ons  to 
whom  it  gives  rise ;  whose  concurrence,  or  at  least  whose 
peimissioB,  is  necessary  to  prodncticjn,  nnd  who  are  there- 
fore able  to  stipulate  for  a  share  of  the  produce.  We  have 
to  inquire,  aecoi*diug  to  what  laws  tlie  i>rodnee  distributes 
itself  among  these  classes,  by  the  spontaneous  action  of  the 
interests  of  those  concerned :  after  whicli  a  further  question 
will  be,  what  effects  are  or  might  be  jiroduced  by  laws, 
institutions,  and  measures  of  goverunientj  in  superseding  or 
modifying  that  spontaneous  distribution. 

The  three  requisites  of  production,  as  has  been  so  often 
repeated,  are  labour,  capital,  and  land :  understanding  by 
capital,  the  means  and  appliances  which  are  the  accumu- 
lated results  of  previous  labour,  and  by  land,  the  materials 
and  instruments  supplied  by  nature,  whether  contained  in 
the  interior  of  the  earth,  or  constituting  its  surface.  Since 
each  of  these  elements  of  production  may  be  separately  ap- 
propriated, tbe  industrial  cominnnity  may  be  considered  as 
divided  into  landowners,  capitalists,  and  productive  labour- 
ers. Each  of  tliese  classes,  as  such,  obtains  a  share  of  the 
produce :  no  other  person  or  class  obtains  anything,  except 
by  concession  from  them.  Tlie  remainder  of  the  comnmnity 
is,  in  fact,  supported  at  their  expense,  giving,  if  any  equiva- 
lent, one  consisting  of  unproductive  services.     Tliese  three 
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classes,  therefore,  are  considered  in  political   economy  as 
liiaking  op  the  whole  community 

§  2,  But  although  these  three  sometimes  exist  as  sepa- 
rate classes,  dividing  the  produce  among  them,  they  do  not 
necessarilj"  or  always  so  exist.  The  fact  is  so  much  other- 
wise, that  there  are  only  one  or  two  communities  in  which 
the  complete  separation  of  these  classes  is  the  general  rule. 
England  and  Scotland,  with  parts  of  Belgium  and  Holland^ 
are  almost  the  only  countries  in  the  world,  wliere  the  land, 
capital,  and  labour  employed  in  agriculture,  are  generally 
the  property  of  separate  owners.  The  ordinary  case  is,  that 
the  same  person  owns  either  two  of  these  requisites,  or  all 
tliree. 

The  case  in  which  the  same  person  owns  all  three,  em- 
braces the  two  extremes  of  existing  society,  in  respect  to  the 
independence  and  dignity  of  the  labouring  class.  First^ 
when  the  labourer  himself  is  the  proprietor.  This  is  the 
commonest  case  in  the  Northern  States  of  the  American 
Union ;  one  of  the  commonest  in  France,  Switzerland,  the 
three  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  and  parts  of  Gennany  ;  *  and 

*  "  The  Norwegian  return  "  (saj  the  romnaiiSsioner«  of  Poor  Law  Eoquiry, 
to  whom  inform iitiou  was  furnished  from  nearly  every  comilry  in  Europe  and 
Ameiica  by  the  ambassadors  and  consuls  there)  *' states  that  at  the  last  censiii*  m 
1825,  out  of  a  population  of  1,051,318  persons,  there  were  59,464  freeholders. 
Aa  by  69,464  irceholders  must  be  meant  59,464  heads  of  families,  or  about 
300,000  individuals ;  the  freeholders  must  form  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  whole 
population.  Mr.  Macgregor  states  that  in  Denmark  (by  wiiich  Zealand  and  the 
adjoining  Udandn  are  probably  meant)  out  of  a  population  of  926,110,  tlie  num- 
ber of  landed  proprietors  and  farmers  is  415,110,  or  nearly  one-half.  In  Sles- 
Mfivk  BoL<ttnn,  out  of  a  population  of  604,085,  it  is  H>6,017,  or  about  one-third. 
The  proportion  of  proprietors  and  farmers  to  the  whole  population  is  not  given 
in  Sweden ;  but  the  Stockholm  return  estimates  the  average  quantity  of  lan^ 
annexed  to  a  bbourer'a  habitation  at  from  one  to  five  acres;  and  though  the 
Gottenburg  return  gives  a  lower  estimate,  it  adds,  that  the  peasants  possess  much 
of  the  land.  In  Wurtemburg  we  are  told  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
labouring  populaiion  are  the  proprietors  of  their  qwu  habitations,  and  that  almost 
all  own  at  least  a  garden  of  from  three-quarters  of  an  acre  to  an  acre  and  a  half.** 
In  some  of  these  statements,  proprietoi-s  and  farmers  are  not  discrimimited ;  but 
'  all  the  retunis  coneur  in  stating  tbe  number  of  day-labourers  to  l>e  very  suudl,'* 
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a  eommuti  ciue  in  parls  of  Italy  and  in  Belgium.  In  all 
thet-e  cuimtries  there  are,  no  doubt,  large  landed  propertiesj 
and  a  still  greater  number  whieli,  without  being  lai-ge,  re- 
quire  the  occasional  or  constant  aid  uf  hired  labourei^s. 
Much,  however,  of  the  land  is  owned  in  portions  too  t^mall 
to  require  any  other  laljour  than  that  of  the  peasant  and  his 
iVimily,  or  fully  to  occupy  even  that.  The  capital  em[)loyed 
is  not  always  that  of  the  peasant  proprietor,  m^ny  vi'  these 
small  propeities  being  mortgaged  to  obtain  the  means  of 
cultivating ;  hut  tlie  capital  is  invented  at  the  peasant's  risk, 
and  though  he  pays  interest  for  it,  it  gives  to  no  one  any 
right  of  interference,  except,  perhaps,  eventually  to  take 
possession  of  the  land,  if  the  interest  ceases  to  be  paid. 

The  other  case  in  wliich  the  land,  labour,  and  capital^ 
belong  to  the  same  |>er6on,  is  the  case  of  slave  countries,  in 
-which  the  labourers  themselves  are  owned  by  the  landowner. 
Our  West  India  colonies  before  emancipation,  and  tlie  sugar 
colonies  of  t!ie  nations  by  whom  a  similar  act  of  justice  is 
still  unperformed,  are  examples  of  large  establishments  tor 
agricultixral  and  manufacturing  labour  (the  production  of 
sugar  and  mm  is  a  combination  of  botli)  in  which  the  land, 
the  factories  (if  they  may  so  be  called),  the  machinery,  and 
the  degraded  labourers,  are  all  the  property  of  a  capitalist, 
In  this  case,  as  well  as  in  its  extreme  opposite,  tlie  case  of 
the  peasant  proprietor,  t!iei*e  is  no  division  of  the  produce. 


§  3.  When  the  three  requisites  are  not  all  owned  by 
the  same  person,  it  often  happens  that  two  of  them  are  so. 
Sometimes  the  same  person  owns  the  capital  and  the  land, 
but  not  the  labour.  Tlie  landlord  mates  his  engagement 
directly  with  the  labourer,  and  supplies  the  whole  or  part 
of  the  stock  necessary  for  cultivation-  Hiis  system  is  the 
usual  one  in  those  parts  of  Continental  Europe,  in  which 
the  labourers  are  neither  serfs  on  the  one  hand,  nor  pro- 


— Preface  to  Fnrn^n  ComtmmknHoni^  p.  icjtxviii.l  As  the  general  xtahm  of 
the  hiboiinng  peopltv,  the  condition  of  a  workman  for  hire  la  almost  peculiar  to 
Great  BritaJD. 
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prietorB  on  tlie  other.  It  was  verj  common  in  France  hv- 
ivTu  the  Eevolntion,  and  is  still  much  practised  in  somt 
pai'ts  of  that  country,  when  the  laud  is  not  the  proiierty 
of  the  cultivator.  It  prevails  generally  hi  the  level  dis- 
tricts of  Italy,  except  those  principally  |>astoral,  such  as  tl^* 
Maremma  of  Tuscany  and  the  Campagua  of  Rome.  On 
this  system  the  division  of  the  ]>rodnce  is  between  twr* 
classes,  the  landowner  aud  the  lalKJurer. 

In  other  cases  again  the  labourer  does  not  own  the  land, 
but  owns  the  little  stock  employed  on  it,  the  landlord  not 
being  in  the  habit  of  supply iug  any.  This  sy&tem  generally 
prevails  in  Ireland.  It  is  nearly  universal  in  India,  and  in 
most  countries  of  the  East ;  whether  the  government  re- 
tains, as  it  generally  does,  the  oMiiership  of  the  soil,  or 
allows  portions  to  become,  either  absolutely  or  in  a  qualified 
sense,  the  property  of  individuals.  In  India,  however,  things 
are  so  ftn*  better  than  in  Irehiud,  that  the  owner  of  land  is 
in  the  hahit  of  making  advances  to  the  cultivators,  if  they 
cannot  cultivate  without  them.  For  these  advances  the 
native  landed  proprietor  usually  demands  high  iuterest ; 
but  the  principal  landowner,  the  govermnent,  makes  them 
gratuitously,  recovering  the  advance  after  the  harvest,  to- 
gether with  the  rent.  Tlie  produce  is  here  divided  as  be- 
tbrc>  between  the  same  two  clasBes,  the  landowner  and  the 
labourer. 

Tliose  are  the  principal  variations  in  the  el assiti cation  of 
tho»e  among  whom  the  produce  of  agricultural  labour  is 
distributed.  In  the  case  of  manufacturing  industry  there 
never  are  more  than  two  classes,  the  labourers  and  the  c^ap- 
italists.  The  original  ai^tisans  in  all  countries  were  either 
slaves,  or  the  women  of  the  family,  Li  the  manufacturing 
establishments  of  the  ancients,  whether  on  a  large  or  on  a 
small  scale,  the  labourers  were  usually  the  property  of  the 
capitalist.  In  general,  if  any  manual  labour  was  thought 
connjatil>le  with  the  dimiitv  of  a  freeman,  it  was  onlv  asjri- 
cultural  labour.  The  converse  system,  in  which  the  capital 
was  owned  by  the  labourer,  was  coeval  with  free  labour, 
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and  under  it  the  first  great  advances  of  manufacturing 
industry  were  achieved.  The  artisan  owned  the  loom  or 
the  few  tools  he  used,  and  worked  on  his  own  account ;  or 
at  least  ended  by  doing  so,  though  he  usually  worked  for 
another,  first  as  apprentice  and  next  as  journeyman,  for  a 
certain  number  of  years  before  he  could  be  admitted  a  mas- 
ter. But  the  status  of  a  permanent  journeyman,  all  his  life 
a  hired  labourer  and  nothing  more,  had  no  place  in  the 
<;rafts  and  guilds  of  the  middle  ages.  In  country  villages, 
where  a  carpenter  or  a  blacksmith  cannot  live  and  support 
liired  labourers  on  the  returns  of  his  business,  he  is  even 
now  his  own  workman  ;  and  shopkeepers  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances are  their  own  shopmen,  or  shopwomen.  But 
wherever  the  extent  of  the  market  admits  of  it,  the  distinc- 
tion is  now  fully  established  between  the  class  of  ca])itali8ts, 
or  employers  of  labour,  and  the  class  of  labourers  ;  the  cap- 
italists, in  general,  contributing  no  other  labour  than  that 
of  direction  and  superintendence. 


CHAPTER  TV. 


OF  COMPETITION,  AKB  CUSTOM. 


g  1.  Under  the  rule  of  individual  property,  the  divis- 
ion of  the  produce  is  the  result  of  two  determining  agen- 
cies :  Competition,  and  Custom.  It  is  important  to  ascer- 
tain the  amount  of  intluenee  which  belongs  to  each  of  these 
causes,  and  in  w^hat  manner  the  operation  of  one  is  modi  tied 
by  the  other. 

Political  economists  generally,  and  English  political 
economists  above  others,  have  becB  accustomed  to  lay 
almost  exclusive  stress  upon  the  first  of  these  agencies ;  to 
exaggerate  the  effect  of  competition,  and  to  take  into  little 
account  the  other  and  conflicting  principle.  They  are  apt 
to  exi>res8  themselves  as  if  they  thought  that  competition 
actually  does,  in  all  cases,  whatever  it  can  be  sho^vn  to  be 
the  tendency  of  competition  to  do.  This  is  partly  intelligi- 
ble, if  we  consider  that  only  through  the  principle  of  com- 
petition has  political  economy  any  pretension  to  the  charac- 
ter of  a  science.  So  far  as  rents,  profiiSj  w^ages,  prices,  are 
determined  by  competition,  laws  may  be  assigned  for  them. 
Assume  competition  to  he  their  exclusive  regulator,  and 
principles  of  broad  generality  and  scientific  precision  may 
be  luid  down,  according  to  which  they  will  be  regulated. 
The  political  economist  justly  deems  this  his  proper  busi- 
ness :  and  as  an  abstract  or  hypothetical  science,  political  econ- 
omy cannot  he  required  to  do,  and  indeed  cariu<»t  do,  any- 
thing more.  But  it  would  be  a  great  misconception  of  the 
actual  course  of  human  affairs,  to  suppose  that  competition 
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exercises  in  fact  this  unlimited  sway.  I  am  not  speaking  of 
monopolies,  eithei"  natural  or  artificial,  or  of  any  interfer- 
ences of  autliority  with  the  liberty  of  j^rodnction  or  ex- 
change. Snch  disturbing  causes  have  always  been  allowed 
for  by  political  economists.  I  speak  of  cases  in  which  there 
is  nothing  to  restrain  competition  ;  no  hindrance  to  it  eitljer 
in  the  nature  of  the  ease  or  in  artificial  obstacles ;  yet  in 
which  the  result  is  not  determined  by  competition,  but  by 
custom  or  usage  ;  competition  either  not  taking  place  at  all, 
or  producing  its  effect  in  quite  a  different  manner  from  that 
which  is  ordinarily  assumed  to  be  natural  to  it. 


§  2.     Competition,  in  fact,  has  only  become  in  any  con- 

•  siderable  degree  the  governing  principle  of  contracts,  at  a 
er>mparati  vely  modern  period.  The  farther  we  look  liack  into 
history,  the  mtjre  Me  see  all  transactions  and  engagements 
under  the  influence  of  fixed  customs.  Tlie  reason  is  evident. 
Custom  is  the  most  powerful  protector  of  the  weak  against 
the  strong ;  tlieir  sole  protet*tor  where  there  are  no  laws  or 
government  adequate  to  the  purpose.  Custom  is  a  barrier 
which,  even  in  the  most  oppressed  condition  of  mankindj 
tyranny  is  forced  in  some  degree  to  respect.  To  the  indus- 
trious populatinii,  in  a  tuj'bulent  military  community,  free- 
dom of  cnmpetitiou  is  a  vain  phrase  ;  they  are  nevei*in  a 
condition  to  make  terms  for  themselves  by  it :  there  is 
always  a  master  who  throws  his  sword  into  the  scale,  and 
the  terms  are  such  as  he  imposes.  But  though  the  law  of 
tlie  strongest  decides,  it  is  not  the  interest  nor  in  general  the 
[practice  of  the  strongest  to  strain  that  law  to  the  utmost^ 
and  eveiy  relaxation  of  it  has  a  tendency  to  become  a  cus- 
tom, and  every  custom  to  become  a  right.  Rights  thus 
originating,  and  not  competition  in  any  shape,  determine,  in 
a  rude  state  of  society,  the  share  of  the  jiroduce  enjoyed  by 
those  who  produce  it.  The  relations,  more  especally,  be- 
tween the  landowner  and  the  cultivator,  and  the  payments 
ma<le  by  the  latter  to  the  former,  are,  in  all  states  of  society 
but  tlie  most  modern,  determined  by  the  usage  of  the  couu- 
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Xever  until  late  times  have  the  conditions  of  the  ocen- 
pancv  of  land  been  (as  a  general  rule)  an  atfab*  of  com  pe- 
tition. The  occupier  for  the  time  has  very  commonly  been 
considered  to  have  a  right  to  retain  his  holding,  while  he 
fdltils  the  customary  requirements ;  and  has  thus  become, 
in  a  certain  sense,  a  co-proprietor  of  the  soiL  Even  where 
the  holder  has  not  acquired  this  fixity  of  tenure,  the  terms 
of  occupation  have  often  been  fixed  and  invariable. 

In  India,  for  example,  and  other  Asiatic  communities 
similarly  constituted,  the  rvotB,  or  peasant-farmei*s,  are  not 
regarded  as  tenants  at  will,  nor  even  as  tenants  by  virtue  of 
a  lease-  In  most  villages  there  are  indeed  some  rvots  on 
this  precarious  footing,  consisting  of  those,  or  the  descend- 
ants of  those,  who  have  settled  in  the  place  at  a  known  and 
comparatively  recent  period :  but  all  who  are  looked  upon 
88  descendants  or  representatives  of  tlie  original  inhabitants, 
and  even  many  mere  tenants  of  ancient  date,  are  thought 
entitled  to  retain  their  land,  as  long  as  they  pay  the  custom- 
ary rents.  What  these  customary  rents  are,  or  ought  to  be, 
has  indeed,  in  most  eases,  become  a  matter  of  obscurity ; 
usurpation,  tyranny,  and  foreign  conquest  having  to  a  great 
degree  obliterated  the  evidences  of  them.  But  when  an  old 
and  purely  Hindoo  principality  falls  under  the  dominion  of 
the  "British  Government,  or  the  management  of  its  officers, 
and  when  the  details  of  the  revenue  system  come  to  be 
inquired  into,  it  is  usually  found  that  though  the  demands 
of  the  great  landholder,  the  State,  have  been  swelled  by 
fiscal  rapacity  until  all  limit  is  practically  lost  sight  of,  it 
has  yet  been  thought  necessary  to  have  a  distinct  name  and 
a  separate  pretext  for  each  increase  of  exaction  ;  so  that  the^ 
demand  has  sometimes  come  to  consist  of  thirty  or  forty 
difterent  items,  in  addition  to  the  nominal  rent.  This  cir- 
cuitous mode  of  increasing  the  payments  assuredly  would 
not  have  been  resorted  to,  if  there  had  been  an  acknowl- 
edged right  in  the  landlord  to  increase  the  rent.  Its  adop- 
tion is  a  profff  that  there  was  once  an  eflective  limitation, 
eal  customary  rent;  and  that  the  understood  right  of  tlie 
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ryot  to  the  land,  so  long  as  he  paid  rent  according  to  cus- 
tom, was  at  some  time  or  other  more  thiin  Doiuinal.^  The 
EritJfeli  Govemmeiit  of  India  always  simplifies  the  tenure 
by  consolidating  the  \  ariuui^  asriebsments  into  one,  thiLs  mak- 
ing the  rent  nominally  aB  well  i\s  really  an  ai'hitrary  thing, 
cr  at  least  a  matter  of  specific  agreement :  hut  it  scrupulous- 
ly respects  the  right  of  the  ryot  to  the  laud,  though  until  the 
reforms  of  the  present  generation  (rLlbrms  even  now  only 
partially  carried  into  effect j  it  seldom  left  liim  much  more 
than  a  bare  subsistence. 

In  modern  Europe  the  cultivators  have  gradually  emerged 
from  a  state  of  personal  slavery.  The  barbarian  conquerors 
of  the  Western  empire  found  that  the  easiest  mode  of  man- 
ai;ing  their  conquests  would  be  to  leave  the  occupation  of 
the  land  in  the  hands  in  which  they  found  it,  and  to  save 
tliemsulves  a  labour  so  uncongenial  as  the  superintendence 
of  troops  of  slaves,  by  allowing  the  slaves  to  retain  in  a  cer- 
tain degree  the  control  of  their  own  actions,  imder  an  obli- 
gation to  furnish  the  lord  with  provisions  and  labour,  A 
common  expedient  was  to  assign  to  the  serf,  tor  his  exclusive 
use,  as  much  L^ud  as  was  thought  sufficient  for  his  support, 
and  to  make  him  work  on  the  other  lands  of  his  lord  w^hen- 
ever  required.  By  degrees  these  indefinite  obligations  were 
traBsformcd  into  a  definite  one,  of  supply iug  a  fixed  quan- 
tity of  provisions  or  a  fixed  quiiulily  of  labour  :  and  as  the 
lords,  in  time,  became  inclined  to  em])loy  their  income  in 
the  purcliatie  of  luxuries  rather  than  in  the  maintenance  of 
retainei^s,  tlte  pa>nnents  in  kinf]  were  commuted  for  pay- 
ments in  money.  Each  concession,  at  first  voluntary  and 
re\ocable  at  pleasure,  gradually  acquired  the  force  of  cus- 
tom, and  was  at  last  recognised  and  enforced  by  the  tribu- 
nals. In  this  manner  the  serfs  progressively  rose  into  a  free 
tenantry,  who  held  their  land  in  perpetuity  on  fixed  condi 


*  The  anclont  !&w  bonk*?  of  tbt^  Hintlooit  iiiontion  in  some  cas^s  one-slxtb,  in 
nther^  one-Anirth  nf  ibe  pititluct^  as  a  proper  rent ;  but  tbtne  i&  no  evidence  that 
the  nilea  laid  dowD  m  those  hookfl  were^  at  any  perioil  of  bistory,  really  acted 
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tioii^.  The  conditions  were  somettmeg  renr  oiierons,  and 
tlie  people  renr  miserable.  But  their  obligat>c*fi^  were  tie- 
termioed  bj  the  usage  or  kw  of  the  ooimtrj%  and  not  by 
eonqietitioiL 

Wliere  the  eultii-atfore  had  nerer  been,  strictlr  speakii^, 
in  pergonal  bondage,  or  after  thej  had  ceased  to  be  m,  the 
exigencies  of  a  poor  and  little  advanced  society  gave  rise  to 
another  arrangement,  whith  in  some  parts  of  Enrope,  even 
highly  improved  parts,  has  been  fonnd  &ufl5eiently  advanta- 
geous to  be  continued  to  the  present  day.  I  speak  of  the 
metayer  system*  Under  this,  the  land  is  divided,  in  small 
fanne,  among  single  families,  the  landlord  generally  supply- 
ing the  §toek  which  the  agricultural  system  of  the  countrv 
id  considered  to  require,  and  receivings  in  lieu  uf  i-ent  and 
profit,  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  prodnc*e.  This  proportion, 
which  is  generally  paid  in  kind,  is  usually,  (as  is  implied  in 
the  words  mttayer^  meizaiuofo^  and  medie(ari>fS,)  one-Iialil 
There  are  places,  however,  such  as  the  rich  volcanic  soil  of 
the  province  of  Naples,  where  the  landlord  takes  two-thirds, 
and  yet  the  cultivator  by  means  of  an  excellent  agriculture 
contrives  to  live.  But  whether  the  proportion  is  two-thirds 
or  one-half,  it  is  a  fixed  pro|K»rtion  ;  not  vsiriable  from  farm 
to  farm,  or  from  tenant  to  tenant.  The  custom  of  the  coun- 
try is  the  universal  nile  ;  nobody  thrnks  of  raising  or  lower- 
ing rents,  or  of  letting  land  on  other  than  the  customary 
conditions.  Competition,  as  a  regulator  of  rent,  has  no 
existence. 


,^  3.  Prices,  wlienever  there  was  no  monopoly,  came 
earlier  under  the  inHiience  of  competition,  and  are  much 
more  universally  subject  to  it,  than  rents :  but  that  influ- 
ence is  by  no  means,  even  in  the  present  activity  of  mer- 
cantile competition,  so  absolute  as  is  sometimes  assumed. 
Tliere  is  no  piripositioti  whicli  meets  us  in  the  field  of  polit* 
ical  economy  otlener  than  this^that  there  cannot  be  two 
prices  in  tbe  same  market  Such  undoubtedly  is  tlie  natu* 
ral  efl'LH't  of  iiiiinr|>eded  c*ompetition  ;  yet  every  one  knous 
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that  there  are,  ahnost  always,  two  prices  in  tlie  same  mar- 
ket. Not  oulv  are  there  in  everv  laro^e  town,  and  in  ahnost 
every  trade,  cheap  shops  and  dear  sliops,  but  the  same  shop 
often  sells  the  same  article  at  different  ju'ices  to  different 
customers :  and,  as  a  general  rule,  each  retailer  adapts  his 
scale  of  prices  to  the  class  of  customers  whom  he  ex^jects. 
The  wholesale  trade,  in  the  great  articles  of  commerce,  \& 
really  under  the  dominion  of  competition*  Tliere,  the  hny- 
era  as  well  as  sellers  are  traders  and  manufacturers,  and 
their  purchases  are  not  induenced  by  indolence  or  vulgar 
finerj^  but  are  business  transactions.  In  the  wholesale  mar- 
kets therefore  it  is  true  as  a  general  proposition,  that  there 
are  not  two  prices  at  one  time  for  the  same  thing  :  there  is 
at  each  time  and  place  a  market  price,  which  can  he  fpiotefl 
in  a  price-cuiTent.  But  retail  price,  the  price  paid  by  the 
actual  consumer^  seems  to  feel  very  slowly  and  imperiectly 
the  effect  of  competition  ;  'and  when  competition  does  exist, 
it  often,  instead  of  lowering  prices,  merely  divides  the  gains 
of  the  high  price  among  a  greater  number  of  dealers.  Hence 
it  is  that,  of  the  price  paid  hy  the  consuinor,  so  large  a  pro- 
portion is  absorbed  hy  the  gains  of  retailers ;  and  any  one 
who  inquires  into  the  amount  which  reaches  the  hands  of 
those  who  made  the  things  he  buys,  will  often  he  abtouished 
at  its  smallness.  When  indeed  the  market,  being  that  of  a 
great  city,  holds  out  a  sufficient  inducement  to  large  capital- 
ists to  engage  in  retail  operations,  it  is  generally  fuand  a 
better  speculation  to  attract  a  large  business  l>y  underselling 
others,  than  merely  to  divide  the  field  of  employment  with 
them.  This  influence  of  competition  is  making  itself  felt 
Jiiore  ^md  more  through  the  principal  branches  of  retail 
trade  in  the  large  towns ;  and  the  rapidity  and  cheapness 
of  transport,  by  making  consumers  less  dependent  on  the 
dealers  in  their  inmiediate  neighbourhood,  are  tending  to 
assimilate  more  and  more  the  whole  country  to  a  large 
towu  :  but  liitherto  it  is  only  in  the  great  centres  of  busi- 
ness that  retail  transactions  haTe  been  chiefly,  or  even 
rnncli,  deteriiiiued,  by   competition.     Elsewhere  k   rather 
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acts,  wlieii  it  acts  at  all,  as  an  occasional  disturbing  influ- 
ence ;  the  habitiuil  regulator  !^  custom,  niodifit.*d  frum  time 
to  time  by  notians  existing  in  the  minds  of  purchasers  and 
fitjllurti,  of  tiome  kind  of  equity  or  justice. 

In  iiiaTiy  tnides  the  tenns  on  which  btisiness  is  done  are 
a  matter  of  jx^silive  arrangement  among  tlie  trade,  who  use 
the  nu-ans  they  always  possess  of  making  the  situation  of 
any  mcuihcr  of  the  body  Nvho  departs  from  its  fixed  cus- 
toms, inconvenient  or  disagreeable.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  bixikselling  trade  was,  until  lately*  one  of  these,  and 
that  riotwitlistimding  the  active  spirit  of  rivalry  in  the  trade, 
eon» petition  did  not  produce  its  naturjU  eflect  in  breaking 
down  the  trade  rides.  All  professional  remuneration  is 
regnlatetl  by  custom.  The  fees  of  physicians,  sui^ons,  and 
liarristers,  the  charges  of  atti»meys,  are  nearly  invariable. 
Not  certainly  for  want  of  abundant  competition  in  those 
pmfessiuns,  but  because  the  com|x*tition  operate>  by  dimin- 
ishing each  ct»mpetitor's  chance  t>f  lees,  nt»t  by  lowering  the 
fi»ea  themselves. 

Since  custom  stands  its  ground  against  compc^rition  to  so 
(considerable  an  extent,  evt-n  where,  from  the  multitude  of 
competitors  and  the  general  energy  in  the  pursuit  of  gain, 
the  spirit  of  comi>etitioii  18  stnuigest,  we  may  be  sure  that 
this  is  much  more  the  case  where  people  are  content  with 
smaller  gains^  and  estimate  their  pecunianr  interest  at  a 
lower  rate  when  balanced  against  their  ^ise  or  their  pleas- 
ure*. I  believe  it  will  often  be  found,  in  Continental  Eu- 
rope^ that  prices  and  charges^  of  some  or  of  all  sorts,  are 
miM'h  higher  in  sc»me  places  titan  in  others  not  tar  distant, 
witb*>nT  its  U-ing  jwissible  to  assign  any  other  cause  than 
that  it  has  always  been  Si» ;  the  cust timers  are  used  to  it^  and 
artiniesce  in  it.  An  enterprising  competitor,  with  sufficient 
T.  miglit  f:»rce  down  the  charges^  and  make  his  tortune 
_  she  pn^-ess ;  but  there  are  no  enterimsing  competi- 
those  who  have  t*apital  prefer  to  leave  it  where  it  is^ 
Hftke  less  pr^tfit  by  it  in  a  more  quiet  way. 
lie  otf^rmations  must  be  rt^^ived  as  a  general  eor- 
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rection  to  be  applied  whenever  relevant,  whether  expressly 
mentioned  or  not,  to  the  conclusions  contained  in  the  subse- 
quent portions  of  this  treatise.  Our  reasonings  must,  in 
general,  proceed  as  if  the  known  and  natural  eflRects  of  com- 
petition were  actually  produced  by  it,  in  all  cases  in  which 
it  is  not  restrained  by  some  positive  obstacle.  "Where  com- 
petition, though  free  to  exist,  does  not  exist,  or  where  it 
exists,  but  has  its  natural  consequences  overruled  by  any 
other  agency,  the  conclusions  will  fail  more  or  less  of  being 
applicable.  To  escape  error,  we  ought,  in  applying  the  con- 
clusions of  political  economy  to  the  actual  affairs  of  life,  to 
consider  not  only  what  will  happen  supposing  the  maximum 
of  competition,  but  how  far  the  result  will  be  affected  if 
competition  falls  short  of  the  maximum. 

The  states  of  economical  relation  which  stand  first  in 
order,  to  be  discussed  and  appreciated,  are  those  in  which 
competition  has  no  part,  the  arbiter  of  transactions  being 
either  brute  force  or  established  usage.  These  will  be  the 
«ubject  of  the  next  four  chapters. 
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'vere  vaunted  as  tlie  glory 

,  iiud  liave,  been  so  nnieh 

.4>peai-ed,  were  either  ^mall 

^  Mid  if  they  were  mostly  the 

tur  sturdy  in  dependence  is  tlie 

I  part  of  England,  unfortinif^te- 

i\»   peasant  proprietors  are  still 

*'  statesmon"  of  Cinnberland 

they  pay,  I  believe,  generally 

iidn   eustomarj'  dues,  whieli,   being 

jr  L'lmracters  of  proprietors  than  the 

is    but  one   vnit-e,  anamg  tliose    uv- 

KHintry,  on  the  admiralde  effects  of  this 

liot^e  ronnties.      No  otlier  agricultural 

\  i\n\  could  have  fnriii6h^*d  the  originals 

.ir^antry.* 

>nh*ii  Ihih  deiscfiprive  work  on  the  acenery  of  the  Lakes, 

I  jkiiii  fil   tbe  ddua  us  hflvlng  Ijeeu  tor  tentunea  **a  perfect. 

1^  (lurl  agriculturists,  proprielorsT  '<>»'  the  most  part^  of  the 

,   V  \icvu|'l«"l  «ntl  t'uhivintt^fl.     The  pknijgb  of  each  man  wjis  con- 

iii'tiMtiri*  of  his  owrn  Ikraily,  or  to  the  ui^caiiioDal  lU'commodatlon 

I,      Two  or  three  cows  furnished  each  faoiilj  with  milk  and 

,  (pi«|  v/fui  the  only  edifice  that  preisided  ovtiv  ihost  dwellings,  the 

I   ihli  f»ui'c  commonwealth  ;  the  nieml>ers  of  which  t'xi^teil  in  the 

>tnl  r-mpirts  like  an   ideal  soeiety,  «r  an  orj^iiiiiai'd  eotumunity. 

n  hall  t>cen  imposed  nnd  reptilat^l  t»y  the  mountdins  which  pro* 

-iu»r  hlirli'horn   tiohltininn,   knitrht,  nor  efu|uire  was   hurt*;  liui 

-iml'Ic  fuiis  ijf  ihc^  hills  had  a  wnsR'iousnesji  that  the  land  which 

nntl  liHod  hud  for  murL-  tlimi  fire  hiuidred  yeai'S  been  posaesjied 

mim*'  »ind  Ijlorid      .  ,     Corn  wtLs  grown  in  these  vules  suflB- 

rh  I'MnU'  to  ffirniKh  hreiid  for  eneh  family,  no  more*     The  storms 

"t  ihi'  c'lifJiHlc  incluced  tliera  to  spi inkle  their  upland  property  with 

I  vu  •lone«  a»  placei*  <if  shelter  for  their  sheep,  where,  id  tempesl- 

>m1  Wft*  difitrihuted  to  thein.     Every  family  spun  from  its  own 

ith  whieh  U  wiy(  clothed ;  a  weaver  was  here  and  there  found 
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while  the  slave  trade  was  k-ga! ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  so  still 
in  Cuba. 

When,  as  among  the  ancients,  the  slave-market  could 
only  be  supplied  by  captives  either  taken  in  war,  or  kid- 
napped frou)  thinly  scattered  tribes  on  the  remote  confines 
of  the  known  world j  it  was  generally  more  proiitable  to 
kee]->  up  the  number  l>y  breeding,  which  necessitates  a  far 
better  treatment  uf  them  ;  and  lor  this  reason,  joined  with 
several  others,  the  condition  of  slaves,  notwithstanding  occa- 
sional enormities,  was  probably  much  less  bad  in  the  an* 
cient  world,  than  in  the  colonies  of  modern  nations.  The 
Helots  are  usually  cited  as  the  tyjie  of  the  must  hideous 
form  of  personal  slaverVj  but  with  how  little  tiaith,  appears 
from  the  fact  that  they  were  regularly  armed  (tbongli  not 
with  the  panojtly  of  the  hoplite)  and  formed  an  integral  part 

j  of  tlie  njilitai'y  sti'ength  of  the  State.  They  were  doubtless 
an  inferior  and  degraded  caste,  but  tlieir  slavery  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  least  onerous  vaneties  of  serfdom. 
Slavery  appears  in  far  more  frightfnl  colours  among  the 
Konians,  during  the  period  in  which  tlie  Itonian  aristocracy 
was  gorging  itself  with  the  plunder  of  a  newly-con quei'cd 
world.  The  Eomans  were  a  cruel  people,  and  the  worthless 
nobles  sported  with  the  lives  of  their  myriads  of  slaves  with 
the  same  reckless  prodigality  with  whicli  they  squandered 
any  other  part  of  their  ill-acquired  possessions.  Yet,  sla- 
very  is  divested  of  one  of  its  worst  features  when  it  is  com- 
patible with  hope  :  enfrancliiseinent  was  easy  and  common  : 
enfrancliised  slaves  obtained  at  once  the  full  rights  of  citi- 
zens, and  instances  were  frequent  of  their  acquiring  not  only 
riches,  but  latterly  even  honours.  By  the  progress  of  milder 
legislation  under  tlie  Ernpcroi^,  much  of  the  protection  of 
law  was  thrown  round  t!ie  slave,  he  became  capable  of  pos- 
messing  pro|>erty,  and  th<i  evil  altogether  assumed  a  eonaid- 
^raldy  gentler  aspect.  Until,  ]io%vever,  shivery  assumes  the 
mitigated  fonu  of  villenuge,  in  which  not  ordy  the  slaves 

.  have  property  and  legal  rights,  but  their  obligations  are 
more  or  leas  limited   l>y  usage,  and  they  partly  labour  for 
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tliL'ir  own  btaiefit ;  their  conditiou  is  seldom  siicli  as  to  pro- 
duce a  rapid  growth  either  of  population  or  of  productioD, 


§  2.  So  long  as  slave  eouutries  are  nod erp copied  in 
proportion  to  their  eultivaltle  laud,  the  lahonr  of  tlie  slaves, 
under  any  tolerable  management,  produces  mucli  more  than 
is  sufficient  for  their  support ;  ct^peeially  as  the  great  aniramt 
of  supfriiitendenee  whieh  their  labour  requires^  }»reventing 
the  dispersion  of  tlie  population^  ensures  6ome  of  the  advan- 
tagea  of  combined  labour.  Ilenee,  in  a  good  Boil  and 
climate,  and  with  reasonable  care  of  bis  own  interests,  the 
owner  of  many  Blaves  has  the  means  of  being  rich.  The 
inllneuce,  however,  of  snch  a  state  of  society  on  prodiietiun, 
is  pertectly  well  understood.  It  is  a  trnism  to  assert,  tliat 
labour  extorted  bv  fear  of  punishment  is  inefficient  and  un- 
profhictive.  It  is  true  that  in  some  circumstances,  human 
beijigs  can  be  driven  by  the  lash  to  attempt,  and  even  to 
accomplish,  things  which  they  would  not  have  undertaken 
for  any  payment  which  it  could  have  heen  wortli  while  to 
an  employer  to  offer  them.  And  it  is  likely  that  iutkIuc- 
tive  oj^erations  winch  require  much  comlnnation  of  bdjour^ 
tlie  production  of  sugar^  for  exajiiide,  would  not  have  taken 
place  so  soon  in  the  American  colonies,  if  slavery  had  not 
existed  to  keej*  masses  of  labour  together.  There  are  also 
savage  tribes  so  averse  from  regular  industry,  that  industrial 
life  is  scarcely  able  to  intrrKluce  itself  among  tliem  until 
they  are  either  conquered  and  made  slaves  of,  or  beeome 
conquerors  and  make  others  so.  Bat  after  allowing  the  lull 
value  of  these  considerations,  it  remains  certain  that  slavery 
is  incompatible  with  any  high  state  of  the  arts  of  life,  and 
any  great  efficiency  of  labour.  For  all  products  wbirdi 
require  much  skill,  slave  countries  are  usually  dependent  on 
foreigners.  Hopeless  slavery  effectually  brntifiea  the  intel- 
lect ;  and  intelligence  in  the  slaves,  though  often  encouraged 
in  the  ancient  world  and  in  the  East,  is  in  a  mt>re  advanced 
state  of  society  a  source  of  so  much  danger  and  an  object  ot 
so  much  dread  to  the  masters,  that  in  some  countries  it  is  a 
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liighlj  penal  ofFenee  to  teach  a  slave  to  read.  All  processes 
carried  on  by  slave  labour  are  conducted  in  tlje  nidest  and 
most  unimproved  manner.  And  even  tlie  animal  strength 
of  tlie  slave  is,  on  an  average,  not  luilf  exerted,*  The  mihJ- 
est  form  of  slavery  is  certainly  the  condition  of  tlie  serf,  who 
is  attached  to  the  soil,  supports  himself  from  his  allotment, 
and  works  a  certain  nninber  of  days  in  the  week  for  his 
lord.  Yet  there  is  but  one  opinion  on  the  extreme  inef- 
ficiency of  serf  labour.  The  following  passage  is  from  Pro- 
fessor Jones, f  whose  Essay  on  the  Distribution  of  Wealth 
(or  rather  on  Kent),  is  a  copious  repertory  of  valuable  facts 
on  the  landed  tenures  of  ditterent  countries. 

''  The  Rnssians,  or  rather  those  German  writers  who 
have  observed  the  manners  and  habits  of  Russia,  state  some 
strong  facts  on  this  point.  Two  Middlesex  mowers,  tliey 
say,  will  mow  m  a  day  as  much  grass  as  six  Russian  serfs, 
and  in  spite  of  the  dearness  of  provisions  in  England  and 
tlieir  cheapness  in  Russia,  the  mowing  a  quantity  of  hay 
which  would  cost  an  English  farmer  half  a  copeck,  will 
cost  a  Russian  proprietor  three  or  four  copecks4  The 
Prussian  counsellor  of  state,  Jacob,  is  considered  to  have 
proved,  that  in  Russia,  where  everything  is  cheap,  the 
labour  of  a  serf  is  doubly  as  expensive  as  that  of  a  labourer 
in  England.  M,  Schmalz  gives  a  startling  account  of  the 
unprodnctiveness  of  serf  labour  in  Prussia,  from  his  own 
knowledge  and  observation, §  In  Austria,  it  is  distinctly 
stated,  that  the  labour  of  a  serf  is  equal  to  only  ont^third  of 
that  of  a  free  hired  labourer.  This  calcnlation,  made  in  an 
able  work  on  agriculture  (with  some  extracts  from  which  I 
have  been  favoured),  is  applied  to  the  practical  purpose  of 
decidino^  on  tlie  number  of  labourers  necessarv  to  cultivate 


r 


*  The  unprodutitiveiicHa  aud  wastefulness  of  the  industrml  system  in  the 
Slave  States  of  Xorth  America,  is  matpuctivelj  dispiayed  in  the  vaiuuble  writings 
of  Mr.  Olmsted. 

f  Easiiij  on  ihf  DiHrihidioit  of  Wealik  avd  on  the  Stmrcf^a  of  Taratiov.  By 
the  Rev.  Richard  Jones,     Page  50, 

*'  SchmalK,  Econmnie  P&titique^  Fnjnch  translation,  vol.  i.  p.  66," 
**  Vol.  ii.  p,  101," 
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an  estate  of  a  given  magnitude.  So  palpable,  indeed,  are 
the  iU  effects  of  labour  rents  on  the  indiiBtry  of  the  agricul- 
tural population,  that  in  Austria  iteelf,  where  proposals  of 
changes  of  any  kind  do  not  readily  make  their  way,  schemes 
and  plans  for  the  commutation  of  labour  rents  are  as  popu- 
lar as  in  the  more  stirring  German  provinces  of  tiie 
:jforth;'* 

What  is  wanting  in  the  quality  of  the  labour  itself,  is 
not  made  up  by  any  excellence  in  the  direction  and  super- 
intendence. As  the  same  writerf  remarks,  the  landed 
proprietors  '*  are  necessarily,  in  their  character  uf  cultiva- 
tore  of  their  own  domains,  the  only  guides  and  directors  of 
the  industry  of  the  agricultural  population,"  since  there  can 
be  no  intermediate  class  of  capitahst  farmers  where  the 
labourei*8  are  the  property  of  the  lord.  Great  landowTiers 
are  everywhere  an  idle  class,  or  if  they  labour  at  all,  addict 
themselves  only  to  the  more  exciting  kinds  of  exertion ; 
that  hon's  shai-e  which  superiors  always  reserve  for  them- 
selves. ■'  It  would  "  as  Mr.  Jones  observes,  '*  be  hopeless 
and  irrational  to  expect,  that  a  race  of  noble  proprietors, 
fenced  around  with  privileges  and  dignity,  and  attrac^ted  to 
military  and  political  pursuits  by  the  advantages  and  habits 
of  their  station,  should  ev^er  become  attentive  cultivators  aa 
a  body.-'  Even  in  England,  if  the  cultivation  of  every 
estate  depended  upon  its  proprietor,  any  one  can  judge 
what  would  be  the  result.  There  would  be  a  few  cases  of 
great  science  and  energy,  and  numerous  individual  instan- 
ces of  moderate  success,  but  the  general  state  of  agriculture 
would  be  contemptible. 

§  3,     Whether  the  proprietors  themseh^es  would  lose  by 


•  Hie  HuDgariao  revolutionary  povemmetit,  duriiig  Its  brief  existence,  be- 
8t<)wi>d  mi  that  country  one  of  the  grentei*t  beoefitj?  it  could  receive,  and  one 
which  the  tyranny  that  succeeded  liag  not  dared  to  take  away :  it  freed  the  peas- 
antry  friim  what  rcnmincd  of  the  hondage  of  aerfdom,  the  labour  reiita;  decree- 
ing eornpcnsatioii  to  the  landlords  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  and  not  at  that  of 
the  liberated  peasants, 

f  Jone«j  pp.  63,  54. 
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the  eniancipation  of  tht-ir  slaves,  is  a  different  question  from 
the  comparative  etfectiv^eness  of  tree  and  slave  labour  to  the 
oommynity.  There  has  been  much  discussion  of  tliis  ques- 
tion as  an  abstraet  thesis  ;  as  if  it  could  possibly  admit  of 
any  universal  solution.  Whether  slavery  or  free  labour  is 
most  profitable  to  the  employ t;r,  depends  on  the  wages  of 
the  free  labourer.  Tliese,  again,  depend  on  the  numbers 
of  the  labouring  population,  compared  with  the  capital  and 
the  land.  Hired  labour  is  generally  so  much  more  efficient 
than  slave  labour,  that  the  enijdoyer  ean  pay  a  considerably 
greater  value  in  wages,  than  the  maintenance  of  his  slaves 
cost  him  before,  and  yet  be  a  gainer  by  the  change :  but 
he  cannot  do  this  vvitliout  limit.  The  decline  of  serfdom  in 
Europe,  and  its  extinction  in  the  Western  nations,  was 
doubtless  liastened  by  the  changes  which  the  growth  of 
population  must  have  made  in  the  pecuniary  interests  of 
the  master.  As  population  pressed  harder  upon  the  land, 
without  any  improveiiient  in  agriculture,  the  maintenance 
of  the  serfs  necessarily  became  more  costly,  and  their  labour 
less  valuable.  With  t!ie  rate  of  wages  such  as  it  is  in  Ireland, 
or  in  England  (where  in  pro^^ortion  to  its  efficiency,  labjDur 
is  quite  as  cheap  as  in  Ireland),  no  one  can  for  a  moment 
imagine  that  slavery  could  be  profitable.  If  the  Irish 
peasantry  were  slaves,  tlieir  masters  would  be  as  wilhng,  as 
their  landlords  now  are,  to  pay  large  sums  merely  to  get 
rid  of  them.  In  the  rich  and  underpeopled  soil  of  the  West 
India  Islands,  there  is  just  as  little  doubt  that  the  balance 
of  profits  between  free  and  slave  labour  was  greatly  on  the 
side  of  slavery,  and  that  the  compensation  granted  to  the 
slaveHjwners  tor  its  abolition  was  not  more,  perhaps  even 
less,  than  an  equivalent  for  their  loss. 

More  needs  not  to  be  said  here  on  a  cause  so  coni]iletely 
judged  and  decided  as  that  of  slavery.  It  will  be  curious 
to  see  how  long  the  other  nations  possessing  slave  colonies 
will  be  content  to  remain  behind  England  in  a  matter  of 
such  concernment  both  to  justice,  which  decidedly  ia  not  at 
present  a  fashionable    virtue,  and  to  philanthropy,  which 
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V-ertainly   is 
America  id  t 
herself  with 
slaverj,  not 
liave  not 
sponding 


so.*  Europe  is  far  more  inexcusable  than 
ilerating  an  enormity,  of  which  she  could  rid 
so  mncli  greater  ease.  I  speak  of  negro- 
^eJ^age  of  the  Slavuuic  nations,  who 
ed  beyond  a  state  of  civilization  corre- 
f  mllenage  in  Western  Europe,  and 
,  wiM  be  indebted  for  their  liberation 
to  l5hlB  influence  of  the  ideas  of  the 
s,  leather  than  to  the  rapidity  of 
impit^venient. 


nour  of  being  the  first  Continental  nation  which  fol. 
:kod ;  and  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  was  one  of 


•  Denmark 
>  lowed  the  example  < 
the  earliest  acta  of  the^heroic  aod  calumniated  ProTisioual  Government  of 
France.  The  Dutch  Gavermnent  ia  now  aeriously  engaged  in  the  dame  benefit 
cent  enterprise. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


OF  PEASANT  PROPRIETORS, 


§  1.     In  the  rugime  of  peasant  properties,  as  in  that  of 

I  slavery,  the  whole  produce  belongs  to  a  single  owner,  and 

tlie  distinction  of  i^ent,  profits,  and  wages^  does  not  exist. 

[In   all    other  respects,  the  two   states  of  society  are   the 

extreme  opposites  of  each  other.     Tlie  one  m  the  state  of 

greatest  oppression  and  degradation  to  the  labouring  class. 

[The  other  is  that  in  which  they  are  the  most  uncontrolled 

I  Arl liters  of  tlieir  own  lot. 

The  advantage,  however,  of  small  properties  in  land,  is 
Jone  of  the  nioat  disputed  questions  in  the  range  of  political 
f-eeonomy.     On  the  Continent,  though  there  are  some  dis- 
laentients  from  the  prevailing  opinion,  the  benefit  of  having 
[a  iiumerons  proprietary  population  exists  in  the  minds  of 
Imost  people  in  the  form  of  ^n  axiom.     But  Englisli  authori- 
ties are  either  nnaware   of  the  judgment  of   Continental 
igrieulturists,  or  are  content  to  put  it  aside,  on  the  plea  of 
their  having  no  experience  of  larger  properties  in  favonr- 
Me   circumstances :     the  advantage    of   large  properties 
['being  only  felt  where  there  are  also  large  farms:  and  as 
[this,  in  arable  districts,  implies  a  greater  accnmulation  of 
Icapital  than  usually  exists  on  the  Continent,  the  great  Con- 
tiTiental  estates,  except  in  the  case  of  grazing  farn)s,  are 
mostly  let  out  for  cultivation  in  small  portions.     There  is 
Fsome  truth  in  this ;    hut  the   argument   ailmits   of  being 
retorted ;  for  if  the  Continent  knows  little,  by  experience, 
.43f  cultivation  on    a  large  scale   and  by  large  capital,  the 
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Ttie  general  system,  however,  of  English  eiiltivfttion, 
atfordiiig  no  exp^'rieiiee  to  render  the  nature  and  operation 
of  peasant  properties  fainihar,  and  Eiiglifilimen  being  in 
general  prufouridly  ignorant  of  tlie  agricultural  economy  of 
other  {'uunti'ies,  the  very  idea  of  pea^sant  proprietors  is  .strange 
to  tlie  English  mind,  and  does  not  easily  iind  access  to  it. 
Even  the  forms  of  language  t^tciiKl  in  the  way  ;  the  familiar 
designation  for  owners  uf  land  being  ''  landlords,"  a  term  to 
which  ''  tenants "  is  always  imderstood  as  a  correlative. 
When,  at  the  time  of  the  famine,  the  suggestion  of  peasant 
properties  as  a  means  of  Irish  improvement  found  its  way 
into  parliamentary  and  newspaper  diseiissious,  there  were 
writers  of  pretension  to  whom  the  word  **  proprietor'*  was 
so  far  from  conveying  any  distinct  idea,  that  they  mistook 
the  small  holdings  of  Irish  cottier  tenants  for  peasant 
properties-  The  subject  being  &i)  little  understood,  I  think 
it  important,  before  entering  into  the  theory  of  it,  to  do 
Homethino:  tn wards  showin*:!:  how  the  case  stands  as  to  matter 
of  fact ;  l)y  exhiliitiug,  at  greater  length  than  wqjdd  other- 
wise be  admissible,  some  of  the  testimony  which  exists  res- 
pecting the  state  of  cultivation,  and  the  comfort  and  liappi- 
ness  of  the  cultivators,  in  those  countries  and  parts  of  coun- 
tries, in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  land  has  neither  land- 
lord nor  farmei",  otlxer  than  the  labourer  who  tills  the  soil. 


§  2,  I  lay  no  stress  on  the  condition  of  North  Americjr, 
where,  as  is  well  known,  the  land,  wherever  free  from  the 
curse  of  slavery,  is  almost  universally  oi^Tied  by  the  same 
person  who  holds  the  plough.  A  country  combining  the 
natural  fertilitv  of  America  with  the  kuowledsre  and  arts  of 
lOddeiTi  Europe,  is  so  peculiarly  circumstanced,  that  scarcely 


among  thuni,  ami  the  rest  of  their  wants  was  supplied  by  tlie  produce  of  tbe 
yarn,  which  thev  cardeil  and  spun  in  their  own  houses,  and  ctirried  to  market 
either  under  their  hiid,s,  or  more  frequently  on  paekhorites,  a  small  train  taking: 
their  way  weekly  down  the  valley,  or  over  the  mountains,  to  the  most  com- 
modious town/'^^  Description  of  the  Sctnert/  of  tlte  Laken  in  the  North  of 
Etifftand,  3rd  edit.  pp.  60  to  53  and  63  to  65. 


CHAPTER  Y. 


OF  SLAYERY. 


§  1,  Amokg  the  forms  whieli  society  assumes  under  the 
influence  of  the  institution  of  property,  tliere  are,  as  I  liave 
already  remarked,  two,  otherwise  of  a  widely  dissimilar  char- 
acter, hut  resemhhngiii  this,  that  the  ownership  of  the  land, 
the  labour,  and  the  capital,  is  m  the  same  Imnds,  One  of 
these  eases  is  that  of  slavery,  the  other  la  that  of  i>ea!^ant 
proprietors.  In  the  one,  the  hindowner  owns  the  labour,  in 
the  other  the  labourer  owns  the  land.  We  begin  with  the 
first. 

In  this  system  all  the  produce  belongs  to  tlie  hmdlord. 
The  food  and  other  necessaries  of  liis  labonrers  are  i>art  of 
his  expenses.  The  labonrers  possess  nothing  but  what  he 
thinks  fit  to  give  them,  and  until  he  thinks  fit  to  take  it 
back :  and  they  work  as  hard  as  he  chooses,  or  is  abh',  to 
compel  tliem.  Their  wretchedness  is  only  limited  by  bis 
humanity,  or  his  pecuniary  interest.  With  the  first  consid- 
eration, we  ha%^e  on  the  present  occasion  nothing  to  do, 
Wlu\t  tlie  second  iti  so  detestal)le  a  constitution  of  society 
may  dictate,  depends  on  the  facilities  for  importing  fresh 
slaves.  If  fnll-grown  alile-bodied  slaves  can  be  procured  in 
snfficient  numbers,  and  imported  at  a  moderate  expense, 
self-interest  will  recommend  working  the  slaves  to  death, 
and  replacing  them  by  importation,  in  preference  to  the  slow 
and  expensive  process  of  breeding  them.  Nor  are  the  slave- 
owners generally  backw^ird  in  learning  this  lesson.  It  is 
notorions  that  such  was  the  practice  in  om*  slave  colonies. 
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while  the  slave  trade  was  legal ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  so  still 
in  Cuba. 

When,  as  among  the  ancients,  the  slave-market  could 
only  be  supplied  by  captives  either  taken  in  war,  or  kid- 
napped from  thinly  seattered  tribes  on  the  remote  confines 
of  the  known  world,  it  was  generally  more  profitable  to 
kee]>  np  the  nmnber  by  breeding,  wlueh  necessitates  a  tar 
better  treatment  of  them  ;  and  for  this  reason,  joined  with 
several  otherb,  the  eonditioTi  of  slaves,  notwithstanding  oeca- 
sional  enormities,  was  probably  much  k-ss  bad  in  the  an- 
cient world,  than  in  the  colonies  of  modem  nations.  The 
Helots  are  usuuUy  cited  as  the  type  of  the  most  hid  eons 
form  of  personal  slavery,  but  with  how  little  truth,  appeal's 
from  the  fact  that  they  were  regidarly  armed  (though  not 
with  the  |>ano[dy  of  the  ho[>lite)and  formed  an  integral  part 
of  the  military  strength  of  the  State.  They  were  doubtless 
an  inferior  and  degi'aded  caste,  but  their  slavery  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  tlie  least  onerous  varieties  of  serfdom. 
Slavery  appears  in  far  n)ore  frightful  coloui-s  among  tlie 
Eomans,  during  tlie  i>enod  in  wliich  the  Roman  aristocracy 
was  gorging  itself  with  the  plunder  of  a  newly-conquered 
world*  Tlic  Komans  were  a  ciniel  people,  and  the  worthless 
nobles  sported  M'ith  the  lives  of  their  myriads  of  slaves  with 
the  same  reckless  prodigality  with  which  they  squandered 
any  other  part  of  their  ill-acquired  possessions.  Yet,  sla- 
very is  divested  of  one  of  its  worst  features  when  it  is  com- 
patible with  hope :  enfraiichisenient  was  easy  and  common  : 
enfranchised  slaves  obtained  at  once  the  full  rights  of  citi- 
zens, and  instances  were  frequent  of  their  acquiring  not  oidy 
riches,  but  latterly  even  honours.  By  the  progress  of  milder 
legislation  under  the  Enq^kerors,  much  of  the  protection  of 
law  was  thrown  round  tlie  slave,  lie  became  capable  of  pos- 
sessing pro]>ert)^,  and  tln^  evil  altogether  assumed  a  consid- 
erably gentler  aspect.  Until,  liowcver,  shivery  assumes  tlie 
mitigated  form  of  villenage,  in  which  not  only  the  slaves 
have  property  and  lognl  rights,  but  their  obligations  are 
more  or  less  limited  by  usage,  and  they  partly  labour  Cc^^ 
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tbeir  own  benefit ;  their  condition  is  seldom  fiucli  as  to  pro- 
duce a  rapid  growth  either  of  pojudation  or  of  prcniuction. 


§  2.  So  long  as  slave  countries  are  iindeq>eopled  in 
proportion  to  their  eultivahle  hind,  tlie  labour  of  the  slaves, 
niider  any  tolerable  management,  j>rodtiCL'S  much  more  than 
is  sufficient  for  their  support ;  especially  as  the  great  amount 
iif  superintendence  %vhich  tlieir  labour  TL-quireSj  preventing 
the  dispemon  of  the  population,  ensures  some  of  the  advan- 
tages of  combined  labour.  Hence,  in  a  good  soil  and 
climate,  and  with  rea.sonable  care  of  his  ow^n  interests,  the 
owner  of  many  slaves  has  the  means  of  being  rich.  Tlie 
induence,  however,  of  such  a  state  of  society  on  prodnction, 
IS  perfectly  well  understood.  It  is  a  truism  tu  assert,  that 
labour  extorted  bv  fear  of  punisliment  is  inefficient  and  un- 
productive. It  is  true  that  in  finme  circumstances,  human 
beings  can  be  driven  by  the  lash  to  attempt,  and  even  tu 
accoinplish,  things  which  they  would  not  have  undertaken 
for  any  payment  which  it  could  have  been  %vorth  while  to 
an  employer  to  ofl'er  them.  And  it  is  likely  that  protluc- 
tive  operations  which  require  much  combination  of  hdjonr, 
the  production  of  sugar,  for  exaniple,  would  not  have  taken 
place  so  soon  in  the  Anierieau  colonies,  if  slavery  had  not 
existed  to  keep  masses  of  labour  together.  There  are  also 
savage  tribes  so  averse  from  regular  industry,  that  industrial 
h'fe  is  scarcely  able  to  introduce  itself  among  them  until 
they  are  eitber  conquered  and  made  slaves  of,  or  become 
conquerors  and  make  otliers  so.  But  after  allowing  tlie  full 
value  of  these  considerations,  it  remains  certain  that  slavery 
is  ineuhipatihle  witli  any  high  state  of  tlie  arts  of  life,  and 
any  great  efficiency  of  lalKJur.  For  all  products  which 
require  much  skill,  slave  countries  are  usually  dependent  on 
foreigners.  TTopelesB  slavery  effectnally  brutlfies  tlie  intel- 
lect :  and  intelligence  in  the  slaves,  thmjgli  often  encouraged 
in  the  ancient  wr»rld  and  in  the  East,  is  in  a  mf»re  advanced 
Me  of  society  a  source  of  so  much  danger  and  an  object  of 
Imuch  dread  to  the  masters,  tliat  in  some  countries  it  is  a 
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biglily  penal  offence  to  teach  a  slave  to  read.  All  processes 
carried  on  by  slave  laljour  are  conducted  in  tlie  rudest  and 
most  imiinproved  manner.  And  even  the  animal  strength 
of  the  slave  is,  on  an  average^  not  lialf  exerted.*  The  mi  hi- 
est  form  of  slavery  is  certainly  the  eoiuiitit^n  of  the  serf,  wliu 
IB  attached  to  the  soil,  supports  himseh'  from  his  allotment, 
and  works  a  certain  nmnber  of  days  in  the  week  for  his 
lord.  Yet  tliere  is  but  one  opinion  on  tlie  extreme  inef- 
iiciency  of  serf  labour.  The  following  passage  is  from  Pro- 
fessor Jone?,t  whose  Essay  on  t!ie  Disitribntiori  of  Wealth 
(or  rather  on  Eent),  is  a  copious  repertory  of  valuable  facts 
on  the  landed  tenures  of  different  countries. 

''  The  Russians^  or  rather  tliose  German  writers  who 
have  observed  the  manners  and  habits  of  Russia,  state  some 
strong  facts  on  thit^  point.  Two  Middlesex  mowers,  they 
say,  will  mow  m  a  day  as  much  grass  as  six  Eussiau  serfs, 
and  in  spite  of  the  dearness  of  provisions  in  England  and 
their  cheapness  in  Russia,  the  mowing  a  quantity  of  liay 
\vhich  would  cost  an  English  farmer  half  a  copeck,  will 
cost  a  Rossian  proprietor  three  or  four  copecks.^  The 
Prussian  counsellor  of  state,  Jacob,  is  considered  to  have 
proved,  that  in  Russia,  where  everything  is  cheap,  the 
labour  of  a  serf  is  doubly  as  expensive  as  that  of  a  labourer 
in  England.  M.  Schmalz  gives  a  startling  account  of  the 
unproductiveness  of  serf  labour  in  Prussia,  from  his  own 
knowledge  and  observation.g  In  Austria,  it  is  distinctlj" 
stated,  that  the  labour  of  a  serf  is  equal  to  oidy  one-third  of 
that  of  a  free  hired  labourer.  This  calculation,  made  in  an 
able  work  on  agriculture  (with  some  extracts  iVom  which  I 
have  been  favoured),  is  applied  tu  the  practical  purpose  of 
deciding  on  the  number  of  labourers  necessary  to  cultivate 


*  The  unprodautivenesa  a-nd  waatefulness  of  the  industrial  system  id  the 
Slairu  States  of  Nortb  America,  is  instructively  displnyed  in  the  valuable  wriungs 
of  Mr,  01rnst«d. 

f  Es.fatf  on  the  Distribntion  of  Wealth  and  on  the  Suitree^s  of  Taratifm.  By 
the  Rev.  Richard  Jones.     Page  50. 

X  "fckhriialz,  E<^onomi€  Foiittque^  French  trfmBlntioti,  vol,  i.  p.  66." 

§  **yo!.  ii.  p.  107." 
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an  estate  of  a  given  magnitude.  So  palpable,  indeed,  are 
the  ill  effects  of  labour  rents  on  the  indu&try  of  the  agricul- 
tnral  popnlation,  that  in  Austria  itself,  where  proposals  of 
changes  of  any  kind  do  not  readily  make  their  way,  schemes 
and  plans  for  the  conmiutation  of  labour  rents  are  as  popu- 
lar as  in  the  more  stirring  German  provinces  of  the 
North."* 

What  is  wanting  in  the  quality  of  the  labour  itself,  is 
not  made  up  by  any  excellence  in  the  direction  and  super- 
intendence. As  the  same  writerf  remarks,  the  hmded 
proprietors  **  are  necessarily,  in  their  character  of  cultiva- 
tors of  their  own  domains,  the  only  guides  and  directors  of 
the  industry  of  the  agrieultuml  population,'*  since  there  can 
be  no  intermediate  class  of  capitalist  farmers  where  the 
labourers  are  the  property  of  the  loixl.  Great  landowners 
are  everywhere  an  idle  class,  or  if  they  labour  at  all,  addict 
themselves  only  to  the  mure  exciting  kinds  uf  exertion ; 
that  lion's  share  which  superioiis  always  reserve  for  them- 
selves.  '*  It  would ''  as  Mr.  Jones  observes,  •'  be  hopeless 
and  irrational  to  expect,  that  a  mce  of  noble  proprietors, 
fenced  around  with  privileges  and  dignity,  and  attracted  to 
military  and  political  pursuits  by  tlie  advantages  and  habits 
of  their  station,  should  ever  beconie  attentive  cultivators  as 
a  body.-''  Even  in  England,  if  the  cultivation  of  everj^ 
estate  depended  upon  its  proprietor,  any  one  can  judge 
what  would  be  the  result.  There  would  be  a  few  cases  of 
great  science  and  energy,  and  numerous  individual  instan- 
ces of  moderate  success,  but  ttie  general  state  of  agriculture 
would  be  contemptible. 

I  3.    TVliether  the  proprietors  themselves  would  lose  by 


•  The  Hoogamn  revoluticmary  goveroinent,  during  its  brief  exii^nce,  be- 
stowed on  ihat  couniry  one  of  the  greatest  benefit*  it  could  reeei^e,  and  one 
which  the  tyranny  that  succeeded  has  not  dared  to  take  away :  it  freed  the  peaa^ 
antry  from  wliat  remained  of  the  bondage  of  serfdom,  the  labour  reuts ;  decree- 
•ompensation  to  the  landlords  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  and  not  at  that  of 
nued  peasants. 
»ee^  pp.  63,  54. 
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the  emancif»atioii  of  their  slaves,  is  a  different  question  from 
the  comparative  effectiveness  of  free  and  slave  labour  to  the 
community.  There  has  been  much  discuseion  of  this  ques- 
tion as  an  abstract  thesis ;  as  if  it  eooild  possibly  admit  of 
any  universal  solution.  Whether  skvery  or  free  labour  is 
most  profitable  to  the  employer,  depends  on  the  wages  of 
the  free  labourer.  Tliese,  again,  depend  on  tlie  numbers 
of  the  labouring  pojjulationj  compared  with  the  capital  and 
the  land.  Hired  labour  is  senerallv  so  much  more  efficient 
than  slave  labour,  that  the  employer  can  pay  a  considerably 
greater  value  in  wages,  than  the  maintenance  of  his  slaves 
cost  him  before,  and  yet  be  a  gainer  by  the  change :  but 
he  cannot  do  this  without  limit.  The  decline  of  serfdom  in 
Europe,  and  its  extinction  in  the  Western  nations,  was 
doubtless  hastened  by  the  changes  which  the  growth  of 
pojiulation  must  have  made  in  the  pecuniary  interests  of 
the  master.  As  population  pressed  harder  upon  the  land, 
without  any  improvement  in  agriculture,  the  maiuteuauee 
of  the  serfs  necessarily  became  more  costly,  and  tlieir  labom* 
less  vahiable.  With  the  rate  of  wages  such  as  it  is  in  Ireland, 
or  in  England  {where  in  proportion  to  its  efficiency,  labour 
is  qnite  as  cheap  as  in  Ireland),  no  one  can  for  a  moment 
imagine  that  slavery  could  be  profitable.  If  the  Irish 
peasantrj^  were  slaves,  their  masters  would  be  as  willing,  as 
their  landlords  now  are,  to  pay  large  sums  merely  to  get 
rid  of  them.  In  the  rich  and  underpeopled  soil  of  the  West 
India  Ishmds,  there  is  just  as  little  doubt  that  the  balance 
of  profits  between  free  and  slave  labour  was  greatly  on  the 
side  of  slavery,  and  that  the  compensation  granted  to  the 
slave-owners  for  its  abolition  was  not  more,  perhaps  even 
Jess,  than  an  equivalent  for  their  loss. 

More  needs  not  to  be  said  here  on  a  cause  so  completely 
judged  and  decided  as  that  of  slavery.  It  will  be  curious 
to  see  how  kuig  the  other  nations  possessing  slave  colonies 
will  be  content  to  remain  behind  England  in  a  matter  of 
such  concenmient  lioth  to  justice,  which  decidedly  is  not  at 
|>resent  a  fashionable    virtue,  and  to  philanthropy,  wiiieh 
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generality  of  English  writei's  are  no  better  acquainted 
practicHlly  with  peasant  proprietors,  and  have  almost 
always  the  most  erroneous  ideas  of  their  sucial  eon  d  it  ion 
and  mode  of  lite.  Yet  the  old  traditions  even  of  England 
are  on  the  same  side  with  the  general  opinion  of  the  Con- 
tinent. The  "  yeomanry  '^  who  were  vaunted  as  the  glory 
of  England  while  they  existed,  and  have,  heen  so  much 
momne<l  over  since  they  disappeared,  were  either  small 
proprietors  or  small  farmers,  and  if  they  were  mostly  the 
last,  the  eliaracter  they  bore  for  sturdy  independence  is  tlie 
more  noticeable.  There  is  a  part  of  England,  uufortuii^ite- 
ly  a  very  small  part,  where  peasant  proprietors  are  still 
common;  for  snch  are  the  *'  statesmen"'  of  Cumberland 
and  Wei^tmoreland,  though  they  pay,  I  believe,  generally 
if  not  imiversally,  eeii:ain  eustomaiy  dues,  whicli,  being 
fixed,  no  more  afliect  their  charaetei-s  of  proprietors  than  the 
land-tax  dues.  Tliere  is  but  one  vnice,  aniung  those  ac- 
(piainted  with  the  country,  on  the  admirable  effects  of  this 
temtre  of  land  in  tliose  counties,  Ko  other  agricultnnd 
population  in  Euglaud  could  have  furnished  the  originals 
of  Wordsworth's  peasantry.* 

*  In  Mr.  Wordsworth*a  liiile  descriptive  work  on  the  aeenery  of  the  Lukes, 
he  speaks^  of  the  upper  part  of  the  dalosi  as  Imririf;^  lit'eti  lor  t'entiiriea  **u  perfett 
riipublit'  of  shepherds  mid  agriculturists,  proprietors^  \hv  the  most  part,  of  ibe 
lauds  which  they  ocLUpied  and  cultivated.  The  ph>ygh  of  eaeii  rutm  was  con- 
fined  to  the  maintenance  of  his  own  faroily,  or  to  the  occasional  acconinjodation 
of  hia  neighbour*  Two  or  iht-ee  cowb  furnbhed  each  family  with  milk  and 
eheew.  The  chapel  was  the  only  edifice  that  preaided  over  iheae  dweirmgs,  the 
sypreme  head  of  this  pure  commODWt^alth ;  the  members  of  which  exi:ite<l  iti  the 
tujd^t  of  a  powerful  empire,  like  an  ifleal  society,  mr  an  orpanized  eoinruunitT, 
whose  eongtitiition  h;i(l  heen  imposed  and  repfulated  by  the  muiiritainti  which  pix»- 
tected  it.  Neither  hi^h-hurn  nobleman,  kuiiiht,  uor  e&tiuire  was  here;  but 
many  of  these  humble  nong  of  the  hiifs  had  a  coiisciou.«:np?s  that  the  land  which 
they  walked  over  and  tilled  hsid  for  oiore  tbau  five  htindied  years  been  possse^sed 
by  lueti  of  their  name  and  hhuKl  .  .  .  Corn  was  ^own  in  these  v&\m  auffi- 
Cient  upon  each  epuue  to  fumi.*h  bread  for  eath  family,  uo  more.  The  storms 
mid  rooisture  of  the  climate  induced  thera  to  sprinkle  thrir  upland  property  with 
ouiliouacs  of  native  stone,  as  places  of  ahelter  for  their  sheep,  where,  iti  tempeet- 
uoua  weather,  food  was  distributed  to  them.  Every  t«mily  ^jmn  from  ite  own 
^c>t*k  tlie  wool  with  which  it  was  clothed ;  a  weaver  was  here  and  tliere  fouud 
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§  1.  In  the  regime  of  peasant  ]>ropertieSj  as  in  tbat  of 
Itlarery,  the  whole  produce  belongs  to  a  single  owner,  and 
the  distinction  of  rent,  profits,  and  wages,  doea  not  exist. 
[In  all  other  respetits,  the  two  states  of  society  are  the 
[extreme  opposites  of  eai-h  other.  The  one  is  the  state  of 
[greatest  oppression  and  degradation  to  the  labouring  class. 
iTiie  other  is  tliat  in  which  they  are  the  nicest  mican trolled 
liirhiters  of  their  own  lot. 

The  advantage,  howerer,  of  small  properties  in  land,  is 

one  of  the  most  disputed  questions  in  the  range  of  political 

[economy.     On  the  Continent,  though  there  are  some  dis- 

jfientients  from  the  prevailing  ojunion,  the  benefit  of  having 

numerous  proprietary  population  exists  in  the  miitds  of 

lost  people  in  the  form  of  an  axiom.     But  Englisli  authori- 

feie«  are  either  unaware   of  the   judgment  of   Continental 

agriculturists,  or  are  content  to  put  it  aside,  on  the  plea  of 

fhcir  having  no  experience  of  larger  properties  in  favour- 

ihle   circumstances :     the   advantage    of    large   properties 

llieing  only  felt  where  there  are  also  large  farms:  and  as 

rthis,  in  arable  districts,  implies  a  greater  accumulation  of 

capital  than  usually  exists  on  the  Contineut,  the  great  Con- 

til^ental  estates,  except  iu  the  case  of  grazing  farms,  are 

mostly  let  out  for  cultivation  in  small  portions.     There  is 

some  truth  in  this ;    but  the   argument   admits  of  being 

retorted  ;  for  if  the  Continent  knows  little,  by  ex|terienee, 

of  cultivation  on   a  large  scale   and  by  large   capital,  the 
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generality  of  English  writers  aie  no  better  acquainted 
practically  with  peasant  proprietors,  and  have  ahnost 
always  the  most  erroneous  ideas  of  their  social  condition 
and  mode  of  life.  Yet  the  old  traditions  even  of  England 
are  on  the  same  side  with  the  general  opinion  of  the  Con- 
tinent. The  *'  yeomanry  ''  wliu  were  vaunted  as  the  glory 
of  England  while  they  existed,  and  have,  heen  so  much 
moin*ned  over  since  they  disappeared,  were  either  small 
proprietors  or  small  farmei*s,  and  if  they  were  mostly  the 
last,  the  character  they  bore  for  sturdy  independence  is  the 
more  noticeable.  There  is  a  part  of  Engl  ant],  unfortunate- 
ly a  very  small  part,  where  peasant  proprietors  arc  still 
common:  for  such  are  t!ic  "  statesmen^'  of  Cinnberland 
and  Westmoreland,  though  they  pay,  I  believe,  generally 
if  not  universally,  certain  customary  dues,  which,  being 
fixed,  no  more  atfcct  their  cliaraetei's  of  proprietors  than  the 
land-tax  does.  Tliere  is  but  one  v<acL\  amung  those  ac- 
quainted with  the  country,  on  tlie  admirable  effects  of  tins 
tenure  of  land  in  thi»ee  counties.  No  other  agricultural 
population  in  England  could  have  furnished  the  originals 
of  "Wordsworth's  peasantry.* 


•  In  Mr.  Wordsworth'a  little  de^criptire  work  on  the  scenery  of  the  Lukes, 
he  speaks  of  the  upper  part  of  the  dales  us  having  heen  lor  centuries  **  a  perfect 
republic  of  sbt^pherda  and  agricijlturisis,  proprietors,  for  the  mtwit  part,  of  the 
lainls  which  they  *xeiipje<J  smd  cultivfited.  The  plrtug:b  of  each  man  wa*  con- 
fined to  the  maintenance  of  Ida  own  family,  or  to  the  oecafiouai  aceoinmodation 
of  his  neighbour.  Two  or  three  cows  furnished  eaeh  family  with  milk  and 
eheesie.  The  ehti^iel  was  the  only  edifice  that  presided  over  these  dwcUings,  ibe 
supreme  head  of  ibi.-*  pui-e  comtnonweulth  ;  the  meml>era  of  which  ciii!.ted  in  the 
mid^st  of  a  powerful  empire,  like  an  irjenl  j^oeiety,  or  an  oi-ganiwHl  eohifiiuniiy, 
who*e  conBtituticui  had  lieen  imposed  and  repjlated  by  the  mountainj*  which  pro- 
tected it.  Neither  high-boni  nobleman,  knierht,  nor  eiiquire  wiuj  here;  but 
many  of  these  buxnbk  ;-on5  of  the  hillH  had  a  consciousnest*  that  the  land  which 
ihey  wulked  over  and  tilled  luul  for  moi^*  than  five  hundred  years  been  posseissed 
by  men  ijf  their  name  and  blonil      .  ,     t'oni  was  grown  in  these  vales  effi- 

cient upon  each  estate  to  fiirni?h  hrcjid  for  each  fanitly,  no  more.  The  storms 
wnl  moi^tare  of  the  climate  induced  them  to  sprinkle  their  upland  property  with 
oQthotiacs  of  native  etone,  aa  places  of  shelter  for  their  sheep,  where^  in  tempest- 
uous wcAther,  food  was  distributed  to  them.  Every  family  i^pun  fram  its  own 
%  the  wool  with  which  it  was  clnthed ;  a  wt*«ver  w«g  here  and  there  found 
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Tlie  general  Bystem,  however,  of  English  ciiUivatioD, 
affording  no  experien<^e  to  render  the  nature  and  operation 
of  peasant  properties  familiar,  and  Englishmen  being  in 
general  prufonndly  ignorant  of  tlie  agrienltural  eeonomy  of 
other  countries,  the  vei-y  idea  of  peasant  proprietors  is  t^t range 
to  the  Engli:=^h  mind,  and  does  not  easily  find  access  to  it. 
Even  tliu  fornix  of  language  8tand  in  the  way  :  the  familiar 
desigDatiiui  for  owners  uf  land  being  **  landlords,''  a  tenn  to 
which  '*  tenants "  is  always  nnderstood  as  a  correlative. 
"When,  at  the  time  of  the  famine,  the  suggestion  of  peasant 
properties  as  a  means  i»f  Irish  improvement  found  its  way 
into  parliamentary  and  newspaper  discussion s,  there  were 
writers  of  pretension  to  wlioni  tlie  word  *' proprietor"  was 
so  far  from  convoying  any  distinct  idea,  that  they  mistook 
the  small  holdings  of  Irish  cottier  tenants  for  peasant 
■  properties,  Tlic  subject  being  Si.>  little  imderstood,  I  think 
'  it  important,  before  entering  into  the  theory  of  it,  to  do 
something  t*> wards  showing  how  the  case  stands  as  to  matter 
of  fact;  by  exhilnting,  at  greater  length  than  wanld  other- 
wise be  admissible,  some  of  the  testimony  which  exists  res- 
pecting tlie  state  of  cnltivation,  and  tlie  comfort  and  happi- 
aess  of  the  cultivators,  in  those  countries  and  parts  of  cunn- 
tries,  in  whii*!i  the  greater  part  of  the  land  has  neither  land- 
rd  nor  farmer,  other  tlian  the  labourer  wdio  tills  the  soiL 

§  2,  I  lay  no  stress  on   the  conditioii  (A^  Xorth  Aniericfit, 

Fhere^  as  is  well  known,  tlie  land,  wherever  free  from  the 

irse  of  slavery,  is  almost  univei-sally  o^^^ied  by  the  same 

per-son  who  holds  the  ]*longh.     A  country^  combining  the 

Inatural  feitiJity  <»f  America  with  the  kntjwledge  and  arts  af 

[ic»dern  Euroire,  is  so  peculiarly  circumstanced,  that  scarcely 


'■  tniong  tln*tD,  and  the  rest  of  their  wants  was  supplied  by  the  produce  of  tlie 
yiiru*  whi<:h  thev  carded  and  spun  m  their  own  bousej?,  and  cttrried  to  imuket 
either  under  their  arra.-s,  or  mori*  freqaently  oo  packhfnHey,  ii  ^nuill  tmin  tjikiug 
their  wtiy  wet^kly  down  the  valley,  or  over  the  moutitiiinri,  to  the  njo^t  com- 
modioiLs  town/' — A  Df'^cHptioH  of  the  Scrneri^  of  the  Lakes  in  the  N^Qtih  of 
Eftt^lund^  3rd  edit.  pp.  5ti  li>  53  and  *J3  to  65. 
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acts,  wlien  it  acts  at  all,  as  an  oeoasional  diPtiirliiiig  influ* 
ence ;  the  liabitoal  regulator  is  eustoni,  iivodiliud  from  time 
to  time  l»v  liotitms  existing  in  tlie  minds  of  luirchasers  and 
sellers,  of  some  kind  of  equity  or  justice. 

In  many  trades  the  terms  on  wlucli  business  is  done  are 
a  matter  of  p>silive  arrangement  among  tiie  trade,  who  use 
tlie  means  they  always  pot^sess  of  making  the  situation  of 
any  memher  of  the  hody  who  departs  from  its  lixed  cus- 
toms, inconvenient  or  disagreeable.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  hookBelling  trade  was,  mitil  lately  *  one  of  these^  and 
that  notwithstandiug  the  active  spirit  of  nvalry  in  the  trade, 
competition  did  not  produt-u  its  natural  efl'ect  in  breaking 
down  the  trade  rules.  All  professional  remuneration  is 
regulated  by  custom.  The  fees  of  physicians,  surgeons,  and 
Ijarristers.  the  charges  of  attorneys,  are  nearly  invariable. 
Kot  certainly  for  want  of  abnndant  competition  in  those 
professions,  but  because  the  competirion  operate-  l)y  dimin- 
ishing eaeli  competitor's  cltance  of  fees,  not  l^y  lowering  the 
fees  themselves. 

Since  custom  stands  its  ground  agninst  competition  to  so 
considerable  an  extent,  even  where,  Irom  the  nndtitude  of 
competitors  and  the  general  energy  in  the  [>nrsuit  of  gain, 
the  spirit  of  competition  is  strongest,  we  may  be  sure  tliat 
this  is  much  more  the  ease  where  people  are  content  with 
smaller  gains,  and  estimate  their  pecuniary  interest  at  a 
lower  rate  when  balanced  against  their  ease  or  their  plens- 
ure.  I  believe  it  will  otl:en  be  found,  in  Continental  En- 
rope,  that  prices  and  charges,  of  some  or  of  all  sorts,  are 
much  higher  in  some  places  than  in  others  not  far  distant, 
without  its  being  possible  to  assign  any  other  cause  than 
that  It  has  always  been  so  :  the  customers  are  nsed  to  it,  and 
acquiesce  in  it.  An  enterprising  competitor,  with  sufKcicnt 
capital,  might  force  down  the  charges,  and  make  his  tortune 
during  the  process  ;  but  there  are  no  entcqrrising  competi- 
tor8 ;  those  who  have  capital  prefer  to  leave  it  where  it  ib^ 
or  to  make  less  profit  by  it  in  a  more  qniet  way. 

These  observations  must  be  received  as  a  general  cor- 
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rection  to  be  applied  whenever  relevant,  whether  expressly 
mentioned  or  not,  to  the  conclusions  contained  in  the  subse- 
quent portions  of  this  treatise.  Our  reasonings  must,  in 
general,  proceed  as  if  the  known  and  natural  effects  of  com- 
petition were  actually  produced  by  it,  in  all  cases  in  which 
it  is  not  restrained  by  some  positive  obstacle.  Where  com- 
petition, though  free  to  exist,  does  not  exist,  or  where  it 
exists,  but  has  its  natural  consequences  overruled  by  any 
other  agency,  the  conclusions  will  fail  more  or  less  of  being 
applicable.  To  escape  error,  we  ought,  in  applying  the  con- 
clusions of  political  economy  to  the  actual  affairs  of  life,  to 
consider  not  only  what  will  happen  supposing  the  maximum 
of  competition,  but  how  far  the  result  will  be  affected  if 
competition  falls  short  of  the  maximum. 

The  states  of  economical  relation  which  stand  first  in 
order,  to  be  discussed  and  appreciated,  are  those  in  which 
competition  has  no  part,  the  arbiter  of  transactions  being 
either  brute  force  or  established  usage.  These  will  be  the 
«ubject  of  the  next  four  chapters. 


14 


CHAPTER  V. 


OF  SLA  VERY. 


I  1.  Among  the  fonus  which  society  assiitnes  under  the 
influence  of  the  inBtitLition  of  property,  there  are,  a.^  I  have 
already  remarked,  two,  otherwise  of  a  widely  difisiinilar  diar- 
acter,  hut  resemblmgiii  this,  that  the  ownership  of  the  land, 
the  lahoiir,  and  the  capital,  is  in  the  >ame  Iiands.  One  of 
these  cases  is  tliat  of  slavery,  the  otlier  is  that  of  peasant 
proprietors.  In  the  one,  the  Landowner  owns  the  lahoiir^  in 
the  other  the  labourer  owns  the  land.  We  begin  with  the 
first. 

In  this  system  aU  the  produce  belongs  to  the  landLird, 
The  food  and  otlier  necessaries  of  his  labourers  are  j>art  of 
liis  expenses.  The  labourers  possesxS  nothing  bnt  what  he 
thinks  fit  to  give  them,  and  until  he  thinks  fit  to  take  it 
back :  and  they  work  as  hard  as  he  chooses,  or  is  able,  to 
compel  theoi,  Tlieir  wreteliedness  is  only  limited  by  liis 
humanity,  or  his  pecuniary  interest.  With  the  tiret  consid- 
eration, we  liave  on  the  present  occasion  nothing  to  do. 
What  the  second  in  so  detestable  a  constitution  of  society 
may  dictate,  depends  on  the  facilities  for  importing  fresh 
slaves.  If  full-grown  able-bodied  slaves  can  lie  procured  in 
sufficient  numbers,  and  imported  at  a  moderate  expense, 
self-interest  will  reeomnieTid  %vi>rking  the  slaves  to  death, 
and  replacing  them  by  importation,  in  preferen(;e  to  the  slow 
and  expensive  process  of  breeding  them.  Nor  are  the  slave- 
"wnei*s  generally  backward  in  learning  this  lesson.  It  is 
ious  that  such  was  the  practice  in  our  slave  colonies^ 
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while  the  slave  trade  was  legal ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  so  still 
iu  Cuba. 

When,  as  among  the  ancients,  the  slave-market  could 
only  be  supplied  by  captives  either  taken  hi  war,  or  kid- 
napped from  thinly  scattered  tribes  on  the  remote  eouliiies 
of  the  known  world,  it  was  generally  more  i)roiitable  to 
keep  uj>  the  Bunilier  by  breeding,  which  neceBsitatcB  a  far 
better  treatment  of  them  ;  and  for  this  reason,  joined  with 
several  others,  the  condition  of  slaves,  notwithstanding  occa- 
sional enormities,  was  proijably  much  less  bad  in  the  an- 
cient world,  than  in  the  colonies  of  modern  nations.  The 
Helots  are  usu:il]y  cited  as  the  type  of  the  most  hideous 
form  of  personal  slavery,  but  with  how  little  truth,  appears 
from  the  fact  that  they  were  regularly  armed  (though  not 
with  the  panoply  of  the  hoidite)  and  formed  an  integral  part 
of  the  nnlitary  strength  of  the  State.  They  were  doubtless 
an  inferior  and  degraded  caste,  but  their  slavery  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  least  onerous  varieties  of  serfdom. 
Slavery  appears  in  far  more  frightinl  colours  among  the 
Eonians,  during  tlic  period  in  wliicli  the  Roman  aristocracy 
was  gorging  itself  with  the  plunder  of  a  newly-conqnered 
world.  The  Eomans  were  a  eniel  people,  and  the  worthless 
nobles  sported  with  the  lives  of  their  myriads  of  slaves  with 
the  same  reckless  prodigality  with  which  they  squandered 
any  other  part  of  their  ill-acquired  possessions.  Yet,  sla- 
very is  divested  of  one  of  its  worst  features  when  it  is  com- 
patible with  hope  :  enfrancldsement  was  easy  and  common  : 
enfranchised  slaves  obtained  at  once  the  lull  rights  of  citi- 
zens, and  instances  were  frequent  of  their  acquiring  not  only 
rielies,  but  latterly  even  honours.  By  the  i>rogres8  of  milder 
legishdion  under  the  Enqienn^,  much  of  the  protection  uii 
law  wm  thrown  round  t!ie  slave,  be  became  capable  of  pos- 
messing  proj>erty,  and  the.  evil  altogether  assumed  a  consid- 
erably gentler  aspect.  Until,  however,  slavery  assumes  the 
mitigated  fonii  of  villenage,  in  which  not  only  the  slaves 
have  property  and  legal  rig] its,  but  their  obligations  are 
more  or  leas  limited  by  usage,  and  they  partly  laboux  ^^x 
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i  a]0w,  go  into  any  of  tlieir  Iiilk  and  woods^  and  there  yoc 
find  tliem  hacking  up  ^tuiujit?.  cutting  off  branches,  and 
J  gatlierii^f  by  all  means  which  the  official  wood-police  irill 
•  alloii%  bought  stakes,  and  pieces  of  woimI,  whicli  they  cc^- 
vej  home  with  the  most  incredible  toil  and  patience/^  * 
After  a  deecriptiou  of  their  careful  and  laborious  vineyanl 
eoltare,  he  continues,^  '*  In  England,  ii-ith  its  great  qnan- 
tity  of  gras6  lands,  and  its  large  farm*,  su  soun  as  the  gram 
h  in,  and  the  fields  are  shut  up  fur  hay  grass,  the  country 
iaeemg  in  a  comparative  state  i>f  rest  and  quiet.  But  here 
they  are  everywhere,  and  lor  ever,  hueing  and  mowing, 
planting  and  cuttings  weeding  and  gathering.  They  have 
a  *Dcees©ion  of  crops  like  a  market-gardener.  They  have 
their  carrots,  poppies,  hemp,  flax,  saintfoin,  lucerne,  rape, 
colewort.  cabbage,  rutabaga,  black  tumipg,  Swedish  and 
white  turnips,  teazles,  Jerusalem  artichokes,  mangel- wui*zcl, 
parBnips,  kidney-beans,  field-beans,  and  peas,  vetches,  Indian 
com,  buckwhuat,  madder  for  the  manufacturer,  j>otatoes, 
their  great  crop  of  tobacco,  millet — ^all,  or  the  greater  pait, 
under  the  family  management,  in  their  own  family  allot- 
ments. They  have  had  these  things  first  to  bow,  many  of 
them  to  transplant,  to  hoe,  to  weed,  to  clear  off  insects,  to 
top  ;  many  of  them  to  mow  and  gather  in  successive  crops. 
Tliey  have  their  water-meadows,  of  which  kind  almost  all 
their  meadows  are,  to  floo<l,  to  mow,  and  reflood ;  water- 
courses to  reopen  and  to  make  anew :  their  early  fruits  to 
gather,  to  bring  to  market  with  their  green  crops  of  vege- 
tables ;  their  cattle,  sheep,  calves,  foals,  most  of  them  prison- 
ers, and  poultry  to  look  after ;  their  vines,  as  they  shoot 
rampantly  in  the  summer  heat,  to  prune,  and  thin  out  the 
leaves  when  they  are  too  thick :  and  any  one  may  imagine 
what  a  scene  of  ineesii>ant  hiboiir  it  is.'' 

This  interesting  sketch,  to  tlie  general  truth  of  which  any 
observant  traveller  in  that  highly  cultivated  and  populous 
region  can  bear  witness,  accords  witli  the  m<)re  claliorate 
delineation  by  a  distinguishes!  inhabitant,  Professor  Kau,  in 


Murai  and  Itmnrn(ic  Life  of  Gffman^,  p,  44. 


f  Ibid,  p,  ftO. 
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higlily  penal  offence  to  teacii  a  slave  to  read.  All  processes 
carried  on  by  sLive  labour  are  coudueted  in  tlie  rudest  and 
most  unimproved  manner.  And  even  the  animal  strengtli 
of  the  sU^ve  is,  on  an  average^  not  half  exerted.^  The  mild- 
est form  of  slavery  is  certainly  the  condition  of  the  serf,  who 
is  attaclied  to  the  soilj  supports  himself  from  In's  allotment, 
and  works  a  certain  number  of  days  in  tlie  week  for  his 
lord.  Yet  there  is  hut  one  opinion  on  the  extreme  inei- 
ficiency  of  serf  labour.  The  following  passage  is  iVom  Pro- 
fessor Jones,t  whose  Essay  on  the  Distribution  of  Wealth 
(or  rather  on  Kent),  is  a  copious  repertoiy  of  valuable  facts 
on  the  landed  tenures  of  ditlerent  countries. 

'"  The  Russians^  or  rather  those  German  writers  who 
Jia\  e  obser-ved  the  manners  and  habit?^  of  Russia,  state  some 
strong  facts  on  this  point  Two  Mitkllesex  mowers,  they 
say,  will  mow  m  a  day  as  ninch  grass  as  six  Russian  sei-ts, 
and  in  spite  of  the  dearness  of  provisions  in  England  and 
their  cheapness  in  Russia,  the  mowing  a  quantity  of  hay 
which  would  cost  an  English  farmer  half  a  copeck,  will 
cost  a  Russian  proprietor  three  or  four  copecks.:):  The 
Prussian  counsellor  of  state,  Jacob,  is  considered  to  have 
proved,  that  in  Kussia,  where  everything  is  cheap,  the 
,  labour  of  a  serf  is  doubly  as  expensive  as  that  of  a  labourer 
I  in  England,  M.  Schinalz  gives  a  startling  account  of  the 
unproductiveueas  of  serf  labour  in  Prussia,  from  his  own 
knowledge  and  observation,!  In  Austria,  it  is  distinctlj^ 
stated,  that  the  labour  of  a  serf  is  equal  to  only  one-third  of 
that  of  a  free  hired  labourer.  This  calculation,  made  in  an 
able  work  on  agriculture  (with  some  extracts  from  which  I 
have  been  favoured),  is  applied  to  the  practical  purpose  of 
deciding  on  the  number  of  labourers  necessary  to  cultivate 


*  The  unpi'oductiveiioss  and  wiistefulness  of  the  induittrial  system  in  the 
Slave  States  of  North  America^  is  inatructively  displayed  in  the  valuable  writings 
of  Mr.  Olmsted. 

f  Essat/  on  the  Dixtribnthu  t)f  Wealth  and  on  the  Stntrcet  of  Tttxatinn,  By 
ihe  Rev,  Richard  Jones.     Page  50. 

X  **  Schniak,  Eeoikotnk  FolUtguey  French  translation,  vol.  L  p.  fl6." 

§  **  Vol.  ii.  p.  107,^^ 
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an  estate  of  a  given  magnitude.  So  palpable,  indeed,  are 
the  ill  effects  of  labour  rents  on  the  industry  of  the  agricul- 
tural popolatiorij  tliat  in  Austria  itself,  whei'e  proposals  of 
changes  of  anj  kind  do  not  readily  make  their  way,  schemes 
and  plans  for  the  commutation  of  labour  rents  are  as  popu- 
lar as  in  the  more  stirring  German  provinces  of  tlie 
:North,"* 

What  is  wanting  in  the  quality  of  the  labour  itself,  is 
not  made  up  by  any  excellence  in  the  direction  and  super- 
intendence. As  the  same  writerf  remarks,  the  landed 
proprietors  '*  are  necessarily,  in  their  character  of  cultiva- 
tors of  their  own  domains,  the  only  guides  and  directors  of 
the  industry  of  the  agricultural  population,"  since  there  can 
be  no  intermediate  class  of  capitalist  farmers  where  the 
labourers  are  the  property  of  the  lord.  Great  landowners 
are  everywhere  an  idle  claes,  or  if  they  labour  at  all,  addict 
themselves  only  to  the  more  exciting  kinds  of  exertion ; 
that  lion's  share  which  superioi-s  always  reserve  for  theiu- 
selves,  ''It  w^ould''  as  Mr.  Jones  observes,  ''he  hopeless 
and  irratitinal  to  expect,  tliat  a  race  of  noble  proprietors, 
fenced  around  with  privileges  and  dignity,  and  attracted  to 
military  and  political  pursuits  by  the  advantages  and  habits 
of  their  station,  should  ever  become  attentive  cultivators  as 
a  body."  Even  in  England,  if  the  cultivation  of  every 
estate  depended  upon  its  proprietor,  any  one  can  judge 
what  would  be  the  result.  There  would  be  a  few  cases  of 
great  science  and  energy,  and  numerous  individual  instan* 
ces  of  moderate  success,  but  the  general  state  of  agriculture 
w^ould  be  contemptible, 

§  3,     Whether  the  proprietors  themselves  w^ould  lose  by 


•  The  Hung^ariao  rcTuiutionary  govermnent,  during  its  brief  existence^  be- 
stowed on  that  wuntry  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  it  could  receive,  and  one 
which  the  tyranny  tliat  suceeeded  has  not  dared  to  take  nwuy :  it  freed  the  peas- 
antry fr<:ini  what  r«^nmiiied  of  the  bondage  of  serfdom,  the  labour  reuL^ ;  decree- 
ing cnrapeni^rion  to  the  landlords  at  the  eipense  of  the  state,  and  not  at  that  of 
the  liberated  pca^nts. 

}  Jontjii,  pp.  53,  54. 
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the  emancipation  of  tlieir  slaves,  is  a  different  questioD  froiu 
the  eompai'ative  effect ivcnees  of  free  and  slave  labour  to  the 
commimity.  There  has  been  much  diseugsion  of  this  qnes- 
tion  B&  au  abBtraet  thes^iB ;  as  if  it  could  possibly  admit  of 
any  universal  solution.  Whether  slavery  or  free  labour  is 
most  profitable  to  the  employer,  depends  on  the  wages  of 
the  free  labourer.  These,  again,  depeod  on  the  numbers 
of  the  labouring  population,  compared  with  the  capital  and 
the  land.  Hired  labour  is  generally  so  much  more  efficient 
than  slave  labour,  that  the  emjiloyer  can  pay  a  considerably 
greater  value  in  wages,  than  the  maintenance  of  his  slaves 
cost  him  before,  and  yet  be  a  gainer  by  the  change :  but 
he  cannot  do  this  without  limit.  The  decline  of  serfdom  in 
Europe,  and  its  extinction  in  the  Western  nations,  was 
doubtless  hastened  by  the  changes  which  the  growth  of 
population  must  have  made  in  the  pecuniary  interests  of 
the  master.  As  population  pressed  harder  upon  the  land, 
witliout  any  improvement  in  agriculture,  the  maintenance 
of  the  serfs  necessarily  became  more  costly,  and  their  labour 
less  valuable.  With  the  rate  (jf  wages  such  as  it  is  in  Ireland, 
or  m  England  (where  in  proportion  to  its  efficiency,  lal>pur 
is  quite  as  cheap  as  in  Ireland),  no  one  can  for  a  moment 
imagine  that  slavery  could  be  profitable.  If  the  Irish 
peasantry  were  slaves,  their  masters  would  be  as  willing,  as 
their  landlords  now  are,  to  pay  large  sums  merely  to  get 
rid  of  them*  In  the  rich  and  nnderpeopled  soil  of  the  West 
India  Islands,  there  is  just  as  little  doubt  that  the  balance 
of  profits  between  free  and  slave  labour  was  greatly  on  the 
side  of  slavery,  and  that  the  compensation  granted  to  tho 
slave-owners  tor  its  abolition  was  not  more,  perhaps  even 
less,  than  an  ecpiivalent  for  their  loss. 

More  needs  not  to  be  said  here  on  a  cause  so  completely 
judged  and  decided  as  that  of  slavery.  It  w*ill  be  curious 
to  see  how  long  the  other  nations  possessing  slave  colonies 
will  be  content  to  remain  behind  England  in  a  matter  of 
such  concermnent  both  to  justice,  which  decidedly  is  not  at 
[)resent  a  fashionable    virtue,  and  to  pliilanthropy,  wliicli 
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was  very  strongly  in  favour  of  the  English  system  of  great 
egtateB  and  great  farms. " 

Mr.  Kay  adds  from  his  own  observation,  "  Tlie  peasant 
farming  of  Prussia,  Saxony,  Holland,  and  Switzerland  is  the 
most  perfect  and  economical  farming  I  have  ever  witnessed 
in  any  country."  * 

i 

•^     §  5.     Bnt  tlie  most  decisive  example  in  opposition  to  the 

English  prejudice  against  cultivation  by  peasant  proprietors, 
is  the  case  of  Belgium.  The  soil  is  originally  one  of  the 
worst  in  Europe.  '*  The  provinces,  "  says  Mr.  M'CuIloch,t 
*'  of  West  and  East  Flanders,  and  Hainault,  form  a  far 
stretching  plain^  of  wliich  the  luxuriant  vegetation  indicates 
the  indefatigable  care  and  labour  bestowed  npon  its  cultiva- 
tion ;  for  the  natural  soil  consists  almost  wholly  of  barren 
sand,  and  its  great  fertility  is  entirely  the  result  of  vcrj^  skilful 
management  and  judicious  application  of  varions  manures." 
Tliere  exists  a  carefully  prepared  and  comprehensive  treatise 
on  Flemish  Husbandry,  in  the  Fanner's  Series  of  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Kn*>wledgc.  The  writei"  ob- 
serves,:}: that  the  Flemish  agriculturists  "'seem  to  want 
nothing  but  a  space  to  work  upon  :  whatever  he  the  quality  i 
or  texture  of  the  soil,  in  time  they  will  nuike  it  produce 
something.  The  sand  in  the  Campine  can  be  compared  to 
nothing  but  the  sands  on  the  sea-shore,  which  they  probably 
were  originally.  It  is  highly  interesting  to  follow  step  by 
step  the  progress  of  improvement.  Here  you  see  a  cottage 
and  rude  cow-shed  erected  on  a  spot  of  the  most  unprom- 
ising aspect.  The  loose  white  sand  blown  into  irregular 
mounds  is  only  kej>t  together  by  the  roots  of  the  heath;  a 
small  spot  only  is  levelled  and  surrounded  by  a  diteh:  part 
of  tins  is  covered  with  young  l>roorn,  part  is  ]>I anted  with 
potatoes,  and  perhaps  a  small  patch  of  diminutive  clover  may 
show  itself: "  but  manures,  both  sohM  and  liquid,  are  collect- 
ing, "and  this  is  the  nneleus  from  which,  in  a  few  years,  a 
little  farm  will  spread  around,  ...  If  there  is  no  manure  at 

•  Ktkjf  i.  1 16^.       f  Gtographieal  Bietionar^^  art.  **  Belgium,^'       J  Pp.  U  -14. 
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hand,  the  only  thing  that  can  be  sown,  on  pure  sand,  at  first, 
is  broom  :  this  grows  in  the  most  barren  soils  ;  in  three  vc^ara 
it  is  fit  to  cut,  and  j produces  some  return  in  fagots  for  the 
bakers  and  Iniekmakers.  Tlie  leaves  wliieh  have  fahen 
have  i^omewhat  enrieiied  the  soil,  and  the  fibres  of  the 
rooty  liave  given  a  eertain  degree  of  compactness.  It  may 
now  be  ploughed  and  sown  w  ith  buekwlieat,  or  even  witlx  rje 
witliont  manure.  By  the  time  this  is  reaped,  some  manure 
mav  have  been  collected,  and  a  regular  course  of  cropping 
may  begin.  As  soon  as  clover  and  potatoes  enable  the 
farmer  to  keep  cows  and  make  hj  an  lire,  the  improvement 
goes  on  rapidly ;  in  a  few  years  the  soil  undergoes  a  eom[)lete 
change :  it  becomes,  mellow  and  retentive  of  moisture,  and 
enriched  by  the  vegetable  matter  afibrdcd  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  roots  of  ch>ver  and  other  plants.  .  .  .  After  the 
land  has  been  gradually  brought  into  a  good  state,  and  is 
cultivated  in  a  regular  manner,  there  appears  much  less 
difference  bet%veen  the  soils  wdiicli  have  been  originally  good, 
and  those  which  have  been  made  so  by  labour  and  industry. 
At  least  the  crops  in  both  appear  more  nearly  alike  at  harvest, 
rlian  is  the  ease  in  soils  of  different  qualities  in  other  coun- 
tries. This  i&  a  great  proof  of  the  excellency  of  the  Flemish 
system  ;  for  it  slumps  that  the  land  is  in  a  constant  state  of 
improvement,  and  that  the  deficiency  of  the  stiil  is  comj)en- 
sated  by  greater  attention  to  tillage  and  manuring,  ei>peci- 
alty  the  latter. 

The  people  who  labonr  thus  intensely,  because  labouring 
for  themselves,  have  practised  for  centuries  those  principles 
of  rotation  of  crops  and  economy  of  manures,  which  in  Eng- 
land are  counted  among  modem  discoveries  :  and  even  now 
the  superiority  of  their  agriculture,  as  a  Avliole,  to  that  of 
England,  is  admitted  by  competent  judges.  '*Tlie  culti- 
vation of  a  poor  light  soil,  or  a  moderate  soil, "  says  the 
writer  last  quoted,*'^  is  generally  superior  in  Flanders  to 
that  of  the  most  improved  farms  of  the  same  kind  in  Britain. 
We  surpass  the  Flemish  fanner  greatly  in  capital,  in  varied 
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hopkflie&lB  af  tillage,  in  ttie  chaioe  and  breeding  of  c^tle 
and  flieep^  ^  Uliough,  according  to  the  same  aathorit  j,*  they 
are  much  ^  before  hb  in  the  feeding  of  their  cows,  *^  '*  and  ] 
the  British  farmer  is  in  general  a  man  of  suf>erior  education 
to  the  Flemish  peasant.  But  in  the  minute  attention  to  the 
qualities  of  the  feoil,  in  the  management  and  application  of 
xnaiuires  of  different  kinds,  in  the  jadiciotis  succession  of 
cfopfty  and  esp^^iallj  in  the  economy  of  land,  so  that  ererv 
part  of  it  shall  be  in  a  constant  state  of  production,  we  have 
dtill  something  to  learn  from  the  Flemings,  '*  and  not  from 
an  instmeted  and  enterprising  Fleming  liere  and  there,  but 
from  the  general  practice. 

Much  of  the  mtjst  higlily  eultivatec^  part  of  the  country 
coii8tBt8  of  peasant  properties,  managed  by  the  proprietors, 
always  either  wholly  or  partly  by  spade  industry .f  **  When 
tlie  land  is  cultivated  entirely  by  the  spade,  and  no  horses 
are  kept,  a  cow  is  kept  for  every  three  acres  of  land,  an  J 
entirely  fed  on  artificial  grasses  and  roots.  This  mode  of 
cultivation  is  principally  adopted  in  tlie  Waes  district. 
where  properties  are  very  small.  All  the  labour  is  done 
bv  the  diflerent  members  of  the  family  ;  '•  children  soon 
beginning  **  to  assist  in  vanons  minute  operations,  accord* 
ing  to  their  age  and  strength,  such  as  weeding,  hoeing,  feed- 
ing the  cows.  If  they  can  raise  rye  and  wheat  enough  to 
make  their  bread,  an<l  potatoes,  turnips,  carrots,  and  clover, 
for  the  cows,  tliey  do  well ;  and  the  prorluce  of  the  sale  of 
their  rape-seed,  their  flax,  their  hemp,  and  their  butter,  after 
deducting  the  expense  of  manure  purchased,  wltich  is  always 
considerable,  gives  them  a  verj^  good  protit.  Suppose  the 
whole  extent  of  t!ie  land  to  lie  six  acres,  wliich  is  not  an  un- 
common  occui>atioii,  and  which  one  man  can  manage ;  *' 
then  (after  describing  the  cultivation),  **  if  a  man  with  his 
wife  and  three  yoimg  children  are  considered  as  equal  to 
tliree  and  a  half  grown  up  men,  the  family  will  require 
thirty-nine  bushels  of  grain,  foi*ty-nine  bushels  of  potatoes. 


•  Ibid,  p.  18. 


f  Fletnidi  Husbandry^  pp,  73  et  aeq. 
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a  fiit  hog,  and  the  butter  and  milk  of  one  cow  :  an  acre  and 
a  half  of  land  will  produce  tlit;  grain  and  potatoes,  and  allow 
some  corn  to  finish  the  fattening  of  the  hog,  which  has  the 
€xtra  butter unlk  :  anotlier  acre  in  clover,  carrots,  and  pota- 
toes, together  with  the  stubble  turnips,  will  more  than  feed 
the  cow  ;  consequently  two  and  a  half  acres  of  land  is  suffi- 
cient to  feed  this  family,  aud  the  produce  of  the  other  three 
and  a  half  may  be  sold  to  jjay  the  rent  or  the  interest  of 
parchase-money,  wear  and  tear  of  implements,  extra  manure, 
and  eh)t!ies  for  the  family.  But  these  acres  are  the  most 
p>  roll  table  on  the  faiin,  for  the  hemp,  flax,  ami  colza  are  in- 
cluded ;  and  by  lia%'ing  another  acre  in  clover  and  roots,  a 
second  cow  can  be  kept,  and  its  produce  sold.  We  have, 
therefore,  a  solution  of  the  problem,  how  a  family  can  live 
and  thrive  on  six  acres  of  moderate  land."  After  showing 
by  calculation  that  this  extent  of  land  can  l>e  cultivated  in 
the  most  perfect  manner  by  the  family  without  any  aid  from 
hired  labour,  the  writer  continues,  '*  In  a  farm  of  tc?i  acres 
entirely  cnltivated  by  the  spade,  the  addition  of  a  man  and 
a  woman  to  the  uTembers  of  the  family  will  render  all  the 
operations  more  easy  ;  and  with  a  horse  tmd  cart  to  eiuTy 
out  the  manure,  and  bring  home  the  produce,  and  occasion- 
ally draw  the  hurYOWB^Jifteen  acres  may  be  very  well  culti- 
vated. .  .  .  Thus  it  will  be  seen,''  (this  is  the  result  of  souie 
pages  of  details  and  calculations,*)  ''  that  by  spade  hus- 
bandry, an  industrious  man  with  a  small  capital,  occupying 
only  fifteen  acres  of  good  light  land,  may  not  only  live  and 
bring  up  a  hiui\\%  pa [/ in (/  a  good  rent,  but  may  accumulate 
a  considerable  sum  iu  the  course  of  his  life."  But  the  inde- 
fatigable industry  by  which  he  accomplishes  this,  and  of 
which  so  large  a  portion  is  exjumded  not  in  the  mere  cuUi- 
vation,  but  in  the  improvement,  lor  a  distant  return,  of  the 
soil  itself — has  that  industry  no  connexion  with  ?iot  paying 
rent?  Could  it  exist,  without  presupposing,  at  least,  a  vir- 
tually permanent  tenure? 

As  to  their  mode  of  living,  ^"  the  Flemish  farmers  and 

•  FUmixh  Htt^bahdry^  p,  81. 
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plalK>iirer&  live  much  more  eeonomieallv  than  the  eame  claas 
in  England  :  they  seldom  eat  meat,  except  on  Sundays  and 
JD  harvest :  bnttermilk  and  potatoes  with  brown  bread  is 
their  daily  food/'  It  is  on  this  kind  of  evidence  that  Eng- 
lish travellers^  as  they  hurry  through  Europe,  pronounce 
the  peasantry  of  every  Continental  country  poor  and  miser- 
able,  its  agricultural  and  social  system  a  failure,  and  the 
English  the  only  r%ime  under  wliieh  labourers  are  well  off. 
It  is,  truly  enough,  the  only  regime  under  which  labourers, 
whether  well  off  or  not,  never  attempt  to  be  better.  So  little 
are  EnsHsh  labourers  accustomed  to  consider  it  possible  that 
a  labourer  should  not  spend  all  he  earns,  that  they  habitually 
mistake  the  signs  of  economy  for  those  of  poverty.  Observe 
the  true  interpretation  of  the  phenomena. 

'"  Accordingly  they  are  ffra^lually  acquiring  capital^  and 
their  great  ambition  is  to  have  land  of  their  own.  They 
eagerly  seize  every  opportunity  of  purchasing  a  small  fann^ 
and  the  price  is  so  raised  by  competition,  that  land  pays 
little  more  than  two  per  c^nt.  interest  tor  the  purchase- 
money.  Large  properties  gradually  disapj>ear.  and  are 
divided  into  small  portions,  wliich  sell  at  a  high  rate.  But 
the  wealth  and  industry  of  the  population  is  continually  in- 
creasing, being  rather  diffused  through  the  masses  than  ac- 
ini ated  in  individuals." 

I  "With  facts  like  these,  known  and  accessible,  it  is  not  a 
little  surprising  to  find  the  case  of  Flanders  referred  to  not 
iu  reconioiendation  of  peasant  properties,  but  as  a  warning 
against  tliem  ;  on  no  better  ground  than  a  presnniptive  ex- 
cess of  population,  inferred  from  the  distress  which  existed 
among  the  peasantry  of  Brabant  and  East  Flanders  in  the 
disastrous  year  18-16-47.  The  evidence  which  I  have  cited 
from  a  writer  conversant  with  the  subject*  and  having  no 
economical  theory  to  support,  shows  that  tlie  ilistress,  what- 
ever may  liavc  been  its  severity,  arose  from  no  insufficiency 
in  these  little  pro]>erties  to  supply  abundantly,  in  any  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  the  wants  of  all  whom  they  have  to 
maintain.     It  arose  from  the  essential  condition  to  wldeh 
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those  are  subjet't  wlio  employ  land  of  tlieir  owii  in  growing 
tlieir  own  food,  ii timely,  that  the  %"icissitiides  of  the  seasons 
inubt  be  borne  by  themselves,  and  c^tuiiiut,  as  in  the  case  of 
large  farmers,  be  shifted  from  them  to  the  cunsumer.  When 
we  remember  the  season  of  1846,  a  partial  faihire  uf  all  kinds 
of  grain,  and  an  almost  total  one  of  the  potato,  it  is  no  w^on- 
der  that  in  so  niiusual  a  eahnnity  the  prodiiee  of  six  acres, 
half  uf  them  sown  with  flax,  hemp,  or  oil  seeds,  should  fall 
short  of  a  year's  provision  for  a  family.  But  \\c  are  not  to 
contract  the  distressed  Flemish  peasant  with  au  English 
capitalist  who  farms  several  hundred  acres  of  land.  If  the 
peasant  were  an  Euglisliman,  he  would  not  be  tliat  cajatal' 
ist,  but  a  day  labourer  under  a  capitalist.  And  is  there 
no  distress,  in  times  of  dearth,  among  day  labourerB  ?  Was 
there  none,  that  year,  in  countries  where  small  proprietors 
and  small  farmers  are  unknown  ?  I  am  aware  of  no  reason 
for  believing  that  the  distress  was  greater  in  Belgimn,  than 
corresponds  to  the  proportional  extejit  of  the  failure  of  crops 
compared  with  other  countries.^ 

§  6.  Tlie  evidence  of  the  beneficial  operation  of  peasant 
properties  in  the  Channel  Islands  is  of  so  decisive  a  char- 
acter, that  I  cannot  help  adding  to  the  numerous  citations 
already  made,  part  of  a  description  of  the  economical  con- 
dition of  tliOBe  islands,  by  a  writer  who  combines  personal 
ol>Bervatioii  with  an  attentive  stndy  of  the  information  af- 
forded by  others.     Mr.  William  Thoi^ton,  in  his  "  Plea  for 


"  As  niurh  of  the  tiistress  Ifttcty  complained  of  In  Bd^ium.  aa  partakes  in 
any  degree  of  a  pei nmrient  character,  appears  to  be  almost  t^orifiiied  to  the  por- 
tion of  the  population  who  carry  on  mttniifucturing  labour,  either  by  itself  or  in 
conjunetioD  with  agricultural ;  and  to  be  occasioned  by  a  diminished  deraatid  foi 
Belgic  inaoufactiires. 

To  the  preceding  teslinionies  rciipccting  ficmiaiij,  Switzerhind,  and  Belgiiiin^ 
may  he  added  the  following  froni  Niebuhr,  respeeling  the  Komnn  t^iirnprigna.  In 
u  letter  from  Tivoii,  he  sftvs,  **  Wherever  you  find  hereditary  farmers,  or  small 
prcpprietors,  there  you  also  find  industry  and  honefity.  1  believe  that  a  mau  who 
would  employ  a  large  Ibrtune  in  establiyhinjs;  small  freelmlds  might  put  an  end  to 
robbery  in  the  mountain  dii^trict*^/' — Lift  and  LttUn  **/  Nlehuht^yul.  \\,  p.  149. 
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Peasant  Proprietors/'  a  book  which  by  the  excellence  both 
of  it6  materials  and  of  its  execution,  deserves  to  be  regarded 
as  the  standard  Mork  on  that  side  of  the  question,  speaks  of 
the  inland  of  Guernsey  in  the  following  terms :  '*  ^ot  even 
in  England  is  nearly  so  large  a  quantity  of  produce  sent  to 
market  from  a  tract  of  such  limited  extent.  This  of  itself 
might  prove  that  tlie  cultivators  must  be  far  removed  above 
poverty,  for  being  absolute  owners  of  all  the  produce  raised 
by  them,  they  of  course  sell  only  what  they  do  not  them- 
selves require.  But  the  satislactoriness  of  their  condition 
is  apparent  to  every  observer,  *^  The  happiest  community,' 
says  Mr.  Hill»  *  which  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  fall  in  with, 
is  to  be  found  in  this  little  island  of  Guernsey.'  *  No  mat- 
ter/ says  Sir  George  Head,  *  to  what  point  tlie  traveller  may 
choose  to  bend  his  way,  comfort  everywhere  prevails.*  Wliat 
most  surprises  the  English  visitor  in  his  first  walk  or  drive 
beyond  the  l>ouiids  of  St.  Peters  Port  is  the  ap]>earance  of 
the  habitations  with  which  the  landscape  is  thickly  studded. 
Many  of  them  are  such  as  in  his  own  country  would  belong 
to  persons  of  middle  rank  ;  but  he  is  puzzled  to  guess  what 
sort  of  people  live  in  the  otliei-s,  which,  though  in  general 
not  large  enough  for  farmers,  are  almost  invariably  much 
too  good  in  every  respect  for  day  labourei^.  .  .  .  Literally, 
in  the  whole  island,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  tishermen's 
huts,  there  is  not  one  so  mean  as  to  be  likened  to  the  oixii- 
nary  habitation  of  an  English  farm  labourer.  ,  .  .  '  Look,' 
says  a  late  Bailiff  of  Q^.iernsey,  Mr,  De  L'Isle  Brock,  'at  the 
hovels  of  the  English,  and  compare  them  with  the  cottages 
of  our  peasantry.'  .  .  .  Beggars  are  utterly  unknown.  ,  .  . 
Pauperism,  able-bodied  pauperism  at  least,  is  nearly  as  rare 
as  mendicancy.  The  Savings  Banks  accounts  also  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  general  abundance  enjoyed  by  the  lal)ouring 
classes  of  Gucniaey,  In  the  year  1841,  there  were  in  Eng- 
land, out  of  a  population  of  nearly  fifteen  millions,  less  than 
700,000  depositors,  or  one  in  every  twenty  persons,  and  the 
average  amount  of  the  deposits  %vas  ZOL  In  Guernsey,  in 
the  same  year,  out  of  a  population  of  26,000,  the  number  of 
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depoBitors  was  1920,  and  tlie  avera^i^e  amount  of  the  deposits 
40/.''*  The  evidence  as  to  Jersey  and  Alderney  is  of  a 
similar  character. 

Of  the  efficienej"  and  prodiietiveness  of  agriculture  on 
the  small  propertied  of  tlie  Channel  I&landd,  Mr.  Thornton 
produfjes  ample  evideneej  the  result  of  wliich  he  sums  up 
as  follows:  ^'Thus  it  appears  that  in  the  two  principal 
Channel  Islands,  the  agricultural  popvilation  is,  in  the  one 
twice,  and  in  the  other  three  times,  as  dense  as  in  Britain, 
there  being  in  tlie  hitter  country  only  one  cultivator  to 
twenty- two  acres  of  cultivated  land,  while  in  Jersey  there 
is  one  to  eleven,  and  in  Guernsey  one  to  seven  acres.  Yet 
the  agriculture  of  these  islands  niaiiitainSj  besides  cultiva- 
tors, non-agricuhural  populations,  respectively  four  and  five 
times  as  dense  as  that  of  Britain.  Tins  difference  does  not 
arise  from  any  superiority  of  soil  or  climate  possessed  by  the 
Channel  Islands,  for  the  former  is  naturally  rather  poor,  and 
the  latter  is  njt  better  than  in  the  southern  counties  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  owing  entirely  to  the  assiduous  care  of  the  far- 
mers, and  to  the  abundant  use  of  manure."  f  ^'In  tlie  year 
1837,"  he  says  in  another  place, :{:'' the  average  yield  of 
wheat  in  tlie  large  farms  of  England  was  only  twenty-one 
bushels,  and  the  liighest  average  for  any  one  county  was  no 
more  than  twenty-six  bushels.  Tlie  highest  average  since 
claimed  for  the  Avhole  of  England,  is  thirty  busliels.  In 
Jersey,  where  the  average  size  of  farms  is  only  sixteen  acres, 
the  average  produce  of  wheat  per  acre  was  stattKi  by  Inglis 
in  1834  to  be  thirty*six  bushels;  but  it  is  proved  by  official 
tables  to  have  been  forty  bushels  in  the  five  years  ending 
with  1833.  In  Guernsey,  w^here  farms  are  still  smaller,  four 
quartei's  per  acre,  according  to  Inglis,  is  considered  a  good, 
but  still  a  very  common  crop."  ''Thirty  shilliugs §  an  acre 
would  he  thought  in  England  a  very  fair  rent  for  middling 
land;  but  in  the  Channel  Islands,  it  is  only  very  inferior 
land  that  would  not  let  for  at  least  4?." 

*  ^4  Pteafor  Feamut  Proprietors.  By  Williaui  TboriiiiB  Thomtgii,  pp.  99-104, 
t  Ibid.  p.  38.  i  Ujid.  p.  9.  g  mid.  p,  32. 
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§  7.  It  is  frum  France,  that  impressions  unfavourable 
to  i>eaBant  properties  are  generally  ilrawn ;  it  is  io  France 
that  the  syBtem  is  so  often  asserted  to  have  brought  forth 
its  fimit  ill  the  most  \\Tetcilied  possible  agricnlture,  and  to 
be  rapidly  reduchig,  if  not  to  have  already  reduced  the  peas- 
atryj  by  subdivisiou  of  land,  to  the  verge  of  Btarvatiou. 
It  is  difficult  to  aeeount  for  the  general  prevalence  of  im- 
pressions so  niueh  the  reverse  of  truth.  The  agriculture  of 
France  was  wretched  and  the  peasantry  in  great  indigence 
before  the  Revolution.  At  that  time  they  were  not,  so  uni- 
versally as  at  present,  landed  proprietors.  There  were, 
however,  considerable  districts  of  France  where  the  land, 
even  then,  was  to  a  great  extent  the  property  of  the  peasant- 
ry, and  among  tliese  were  many  of  the  most  conspicuous 
exceptions  to  the  general  bad  agriculture  and  to  the  general 
poverty.  An  authority,  on  this  point,  not  to  be  disputed,  is 
Artliur  Young,  the  inveterate  enemy  of  small  fanns,  the 
coryphaeus  of  the  modern  English  school  of  agriculturists  ; 
who  yet,  travelling  over  nearly  the  wliole  of  France  in  1787, 
1788,  and  1789,  when  he  finds  remarkable  excellence  of 
cultivation,  never  hesitates  to  ascribe  it  to  peasant  property. 
*^  Leaving  Sauve,'*  says  he,*  '*  I  was  much  struck  with  a 
hirgc  tract  of  land,  seemingly  nothing  but  hugt;  rocks;  yet 
most  of  it  enclosed  and  planted  with  the  most*  industrious 
attention.  Every  man  has  an  olive,  amulbeiTy,  an  almond, 
or  a  peach  tree,  and  vines  scattered  among  tliem;  so  that 
the  whole  ground  is  covered  with  the  oddest  mixture  of 
these  plants  and  bulgiTig  rocks,  that  can  be  conceived.-  Tlie 
inhabitaTits  of  this  village  deserve  encouragement  for  their 
industrv  ;  and  if  I  wxrc  a  Frem-h  minister  thev  should  have 
it.  They  would  soon  turn  all  the  deserts  around  them  into 
gardens.  Such  a  knot  of  active  husbauMtnen,  who  turn 
their  rocks  into  scenes  of  fertility,  because  I  suppose  their 
owti^  would  do  the  same  by  tlie  w^astes,  if  animated  by  the 
same  omnipotent  principle.' '  Again :  f  **  "Walk  to  Ros&en* 
dal,"  (near  Dunkirk)  *'  where  M.  le  Brun  has  an  improve- 
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ment  on  the  Dimes,  whieli  he  very  cjbhgingly  showed  me. 
Between  the  town  and  that  place  is  a  great  number  of  neat 
little  houBeB,  built  each  with  its  garden,  and  one  or  two 
iielde  enclosed,  of  most  wretched  blowing  fhme  sand,  natu- 
rally as  white  as  enow,  but  improved  by  industry.  The 
magic  ofjyroperty  turns  sand  to  gold."  And  again  :  *  "Go- 
ing out  of  Gange,  I  was  surijrised  to  find  by  far  the  greatest 
exertion  in  irrigation  which  I  had  yet  seen  in  France ;  and 
then  passed  by  some  steep  mountains,  higbly  cultivated  in 
terraces.  Much  watering  at  St.  Lawrence*  Tlie  seenery 
very  interesting  to  a  farmer.  From  Gange,  to  the  moun- 
tain of  rou^ti  ground  wliieh  I  crossed,  the  ride  has  been  the 
most  interesting  which  I  have  taken  in  France ;  the  effoits 
of  industry  the  most  vigorous  ;  the  animation  the  most  live- 
ly.  An  activity  has  been  here,  that  has  swept  away  all 
difficulties  before  it,  and  has  clothed  the  very  rocks  with 
verdure.  It  would  be  a  disgrace  to  common  sense  to  ask 
the  cause ;  the  enjoyment  of  property  ?nust  have  done  it. 
iGive  a  man  the  secure  possession  of  a  bleak  rockj  and  he 
will  turn  it  info  a  garden  ;  give  him  a  nine  years  lease  of  a 
garden,  and  he  Avill  convert  it  into  a  deserjD  .^.^^U^-i*^    • 

In  his  description  of  the  countiy  at  the  foot  of  the  West- 
em  Pyrenees,  he  speaks  no  longer  from  surmise,  but  from 
knowledge,  '^Takef  the  road  to  Moneng,  and  come  pre- 
sently to  a  scene  which  was  so  new  to  me  in  France,  that  I 
could  hardly  believe  my  own  eyes,  A  succession  of  many 
M'ell-built,  tight,  and  cmnfortahle  farming  cottages  built  of 
8tone  and  covered  with  tiles ;  each  having  its  little  garden, 
inclosed  by  dipt  thorn-liedges,  with  plenty  of  peach  and 
other  tmit-trees,  some  fine  oaks  scattered  in  tlie  hedges,  and 
young  trees  nursed  up  with  so  much  care,  that  nothing  but 
the  fostering  attention  of  the  owner  could  effect  anything 
like  it.  T*>  every  house  belongs  a  farm,  perfectly  well  en- 
closed, with  grass  bordei^  mown  and  neatly  kept  around  the 
corn-fields,  with  gates  to  pass  from  one  enclosure  to  another. 


•  Arthur  Young's  Travels  in  France^  vol.  i.  p.  51, 
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riiere  are  some  parts  of  Englaml  (where  Binall  yeomen  stil! 
remain)  that  resemble  this  coutitry  of  Beam ;  but  we  have 
very  little  that  is  equal  to  wliat  I  have  seen  in  tlds  ride  of 
twelve  miles  from  Pan  tu  Mtnietig,  It  is  all  in  the  hands 
of  little  proprietors,  without  the  farms  being  so  small  as  to 
occasion  a  vicious  and  miserable  population.  An  air  of 
neatness,  warmth,  and  comfort  breathes  over  the  whole.  It 
is  visible  in  their  new  built  houses  and  stables;  in  their 
little  gardens ;  in  their  hedges;  in  the  courts  before  their 
doors ;  even  in  the  coops  for  their  ponltryj  and  the  sties  for 
their  hog.-,  A  peasant  does  not  think  of  rendering  his  pig 
comfortable,  if  his  own  happiness  hang  by  the  thread  of  a 
nine  years'  lease.  We  are  now  in  Beam,  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  cradle  of  Henry  IV.  Do  they  inherit  these  blessuigs 
from  that  good  prince?  The  benignant  genius  of  that  good 
monarch  seems  to  reign  still  over  the  country ;  each  peasant 
\\2^thefowlinih£pot''^  lie  frequently  notices  the  excel- 
lerice  of  the  agriculture  of  French  Flanders,  where  the  farms 
**  are  all  email,  and  much  in  the  hands  of  little  proprietors."* 
In  the  Pays  de  Caux,  also  a  country  of  small  properties,  the 
agriculture  was  miserable;  of  which  his  explanation  wa& 
that  it  ''is  a  manufacturing  country,  and  farming  is  but  a 
secondary  pursuit  t<i  the  cotton  fabric,  which  spreads  over 
the  whole  of  it.''  f  The  same  district  is  still  a  seat  of  manu- 
factures,  and  a  country  of  small  proprietors,  and  is  now, 
wliether  we  judge  from  the  appearance  of  the  crops  or  froTii 
the  official  returns,  one  of  the  best  cultivated  in  France. 
In  ''Flanders,  Alsace,  and  part  of  Artois,  as  well  as  on  the 
banks  of  the  Garonne,  France  possesses  a  husbandry  equal 
to  our  own/'  \  Tliose  countries,  and  a  considc^ralde  part  of 
Quercy, '^are  cultivated  more  like  gardens  than  farms- 
Perhaps  they  are  too  much  like  gardens,  from  the  small ne^* 
of  properties.''  §  In  those  districts  the  admirable  rotation 
of  crops,  so  long  practised  in  Italy,  but  at  that  time  general- 
ly neglected  in  France,  was  already  universab     ^'  The  rajud 


'  young,  pp.  S2-2-I,       +  Uiid,  p.  325.       %  Ibid,  voL  i.  p.  S67.      §  Md.  p.  364. 
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succtiflsion  of  crops,  tlic  liarve^t  of  one  being  but  tbe  signal 
of  sowing  immediately  for  a  second j"  (tbe  same  fact  wbieh 
strikes  all  obBervers  in  the  vallev  of  tlie  Rbinej)  **  can 
scarcely  be  carrieil  to  greater  perfection :  anil  tiiiisiB  a  point, 
perhaps,  of  all  others  tlie  most  essential  to  good  hnsljandry, 
when  fiucli  crop8  are  so  justly  distributed  as  we  generally 
find  them  in  these  provinces ;  cleaning  and  ameliorating 
ones  being  made  the  preparation  for  sucb  as  fonl  and  ex- 
haust.'- 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed,  tliat  Arthnr  Tonng's 
teetiniony  on  the  subject  of  peasant  properties  is  nniformly 
favourable.  In  Lorraine,  Champagne,  and  elsewhere,  he 
finds  the  agriculture  bad,  and  the  small  proprietors  very 
misemble,  in  consequence,  as  he  eays,  of  the  extreme  sub- 
division of  the  land.  His  opinion  is  thus  summed  up  :* — 
"Before  I  travelled,  I  conceived  that  small  farms,  in  prop- 
erty, were  Yevy  susceptible  of  good  cultivation;  and  that 
the  occupier  of  such,  having  no  rent  to  pay,  might  be  suffi- 
ciently at  Ills  ease  to  work  improvements,  and  carry  on  a 
vigorous  husbandry ;  but  what  I  have  seen  in  P^rance,  has 
greatly  lessened  my  good  opinion  of  them.  In  Fhuiders,  I 
saw  excellent  husbandry  on  properties  of  BO  to  100  acres; 
but  we  seldom  find  here  such  small  patches  of  property  as 
are  common  in  other  provinces.  In  Alsace,  and  on  the 
Garonne^  that  is,  on  soils  of  such  exuberant  fertility  as  to 
demand  no  exertions,  some  small  properties  also  are  well 
cultivated.  In  Beam,  I  passed  through  a  region  of  little 
farmers,  whose  appearance,  neatness,  eaae,  aiid  liappiness 
charmed  me;  it  was  Avhat  property  alone  could,  on  a  small 
scale,  eft'ect;  but  these  were  by  no  means  contemptibly 
small;  they  are,  as  I  judged  by  the  distance  from  house  to 
house,  from  40  to  SO  acres.  Except  these,  and  a  very  few 
other  instances,  I  saw  nothing  respectable  on  small  proper- 
ties, except  a  most  unremitting  indnstrv.  Indeed,  it  is 
necessary  to  impress  on  the  reader's  mind,  that  thougli  the 
hnsbandry  I  met  with,  in   a  great  variety  of  instances  on 

*  YouQgj  vol.  i  p.  412. 
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little  properties,  wa£  as  bad  as  can  be  well  coneeiv^ed,  yet 
the  industry  u(  the  poeses^ors  was  §o  conspicuous^  and  so 
meritorious,  that  bo  eoinniendations  would  be  too  great  for 

it.    It  3s:aa,.|uffici^uLifi4M!a^£LthatjgJ2E?E^^  ^'^ 

others,  the  mo&t  aetive_jnstigatoiMtoj|evere  and  iuces^ant 
labour-  And  this  truth  h  of  such  force  and  extent,  that  I 
know  no  way  so  sure  of  carrying  tillage  to  a  mountain  top, 
as  by  permitting  the  adjoining  villagers  to  acquire  it  in 
property ;  in  fa(-'t^  we  see  that  in  the  uiountaina  of  Langne- 
doc,  &c.,  they  hare  conveyed  earth  in  baskets,  on  their 
backs,  to  form  a  soil  where  nature  had  denied  it." 

The  experience,  therefore,  of  this  celebrated  agi-iculturist, 
and  apostle  of  /a  grande  eidture.  may  be  said  to  }>e,  that  tlie 
eflect  of  finiall  properties,  cultivated  by  jieasaut  proprietoi's, 
is  adndrable  when  they  are  not  too  small :  so  small,  namely, 
afi  not  fully  to  occupy  the  time  and  attention  of  the  family ; 
for  he  often  complains,  with  great  apparent  reason,  of  the 
quantity  of  idle  time  which  the  peasantry  had  on  their 
liandB  when  tlie  land  was  in  very  small  portions,  notwith- 
standing  tlie  ardour  with  which  they  tuiled  to  improve  their 
little  patrimony,  in  every  way  M'hich  their  kouwiedge  or 
ingenuity  could  suggest,  lie  recommends,  accordingly,  that 
a  limit  of  subdivision  should  be  fixed  by  law ;  and  this  is 
by  no  means  an  indefensilde  |*ropositian  in  countries,  if  such 
there  are,  where  the  morcellement,  having  already  gone 
farther  thau  the  state  of  capital  and  the  nature  of  tlie  staple 
articles  of  cultivation  render  advisable,  still  continues  pn> 
ressive.  That  each  peasant  should  have  a  patch  of  land, 
even  in  full  property,  if  it  is  not  sufficient  to  support  him  in 
comfort,  18  a  syistera  witli  all  the  disadvantages,  and  scarcely 
any  of  the  benefits,  of  srual!  properties ;  since  he  must  either 
live  in  indigence  on  the  produce  of  his  land,  or  depend  as 
habitually  as  if  he  had  no  hmded  poasessioiis,  on  tlie  wages 
of  hired  labour :  whicli,  besides,  if  all  the  holdings  surround- 
ing him  are  of  similar  dimensions,  he  has  little  prospect  of 
finding.  Tlie  l>enefits  of  peasant  properties  are  conditional 
on  their  not  being  too  much  subdivided  ;  that  is,  on  their 
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not  being  required  to  maintain  too  many  persons,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  produce  that  can  be  raised  from  them  by  those 
persons.  The  question  resolves  itself,  like  most  questions 
respecting  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  into  one 
of  population.  Are  small  properties  a  stimulus  to  undue 
multiplication,  or  a  check  to  it  ? 


CHAPTER  VII. 


CONTINUATION  OF  THE  SAME  SUBJECT* 


§  1.  Before  examiiiiog  tlic  influence  of  peasant  proper- 
ties on  the  ultimate  economical  interests  of  the  hibouring 
class,  as  deterraincd  by  the  increase  of  population,  let  us 
note  the  paints  resjiecting  the  moral  and  social  influence  of 
that  territorial  arrangement,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as 
established,  either  by  the  reason  of  the  ease,  or  by  tlie  facts 
and  authorities  cited  in  the  preceding:  chapter* 

The  reader  new  to  the  subject  must  have  been  struck 
with  the  powerful  impression  made  upon  all  the  witnesses 
to  whom  I  have  referred,  l»j  what  a  Swiss  statistical  writer 
calls  the  *^ almost  superhuman  industry''  of  peasant  pro- 
prietors.* On  this  point  at  least,  authorities  are  unanimous. 
Those  who  have  seen  only  one  country  of  peasant  proper* 
ties,  always  think  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  the  most 
industrious  in  the  world.  There  is  as  little  doubt  among 
observe j's,  with  what  feature  in  the  condition  of  the  peas- 
antry this  pre-eminent  industry  is  connected.  It  is  '*  the 
magic  of  property  "  whichj  in  tlie  words  of  Arthur  Young, 
"turns  sand  into  gold,"  The  idea  of  property  does  not, 
hoM^ever,  necessarily  imply  that  there  should  be  no  rent, 
any  more  than  that  there  should  be  no  taxes.  It  merely 
implies  tliat  the  rent  should  be  a  fixed  charge,  not  liable  to 
be  raised  against  the  possessor  by  his  own  improvements, 
or  by  the  wnll  of  a  landlord,  A  tenant  at  a  tpiit-rent  is,  to 
all  intents  and  pui'poses,  a  proprietor ;  a  copyliolder  is  not 

•  '*Fwi  UlfcmmigcfUiehe  i^TrtJW,"    Ver  CuEton  Schaif  hausen  (ut  supra),  P-  68. 
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less  so  than  a  freeholder.  Wliat  is  wanted  is  permanent 
pofisession  on  iixed  terms,  f  Give  a  man  the  secure  posses- 
sion of  a  bleak  rock,  and  he  will  tiu"n  it  into  a  garden  ;  give 
him  a  nine  years'  lease  of  a  garden,  and  he  will  convert  it 
into  a  desert.''  \  -0->  ^ 

The  details  which  have  been  cited,  and  those,  still  mors 
minute,  to  be  fonnd  in  the  same  authorities,  concerning  the 
habitually  elaborate  system  of  enltivation,  and  the  thousand 
devices  of  the  peasant  proprietor  for  making  every  snperflu- 
ous  hour  and  odd  moment  instrumental  to  some  increase  in 
the  future  produce  and  value  of  the  land,  will  explain  what 
has  been  said  in  a  previous  chapter*  respecting  tlie  far 
larger  gross  produce  which,  with  anything  Uke  parity  of 
agricultural  knowledge,  is  obtained,  from  the  same  quality 
of  soil,  on  small  farms,  at  least  when  they  are  the  property 
of  the  cultivator.  The  treatise  on '' Flemish  husbandry" 
ia  esjjccially  instructive  respecting  the  means  by  whieli  un- 
tiring industry  does  more  than  outweigh  inferioriry  of  re- 
sources, iniperfeetion  of  implements,  and  ignorance  of  scien- 
tific theories.  The  peasant  cultivation  of  Flanders  and 
Italy  is  ailirmed  to  produce  heavier  crops,  in  equal  circum- 
stances of  soil,  than  the  best  cultivated  districts  of  Scotland 
and  England,  It  produces  them,  no  doubt,  with  an  amount 
of  labour  wliicli,  if  paid  for  by  an  employer,  won  hi  make 
the  cost  to  him  more  than  equivalent  to  the  benefit ;  but  to 
the  peasant  it  is  not  cost,  it  is  the  devotion  of  time  which 
he  can  spare,  to  a  favourite  pui-suit,  if  we  should  not  rather 
say  a  ruling  passion.f 


*  Supra,  Book  i  ch,  ix.  g  4. 

f  Rcinl  the  grapbic  description  by  the  hiatormD  Mlchelet,  of  the  feelings  of  a 
ptea:y*int  proprietjpr  towards  bis  land. 

'*Si  nous  votiloiis  couuuitre  la  pctis^e  intime,  la  passion,  du  paysaii  de 
France,  eela  est  fflrt  aise.  PromenoDS-nous  le  dimancbe  dons  la  caropagne, 
eiij vona-lc*  Le  voili\  qui  s'en  va  lA-bas  devaut  none,  U  est  deux  heurea ;  sa 
femme  eat  k  vepres;  il  ^t  endimaticb^;  jc  rtpoiids  quUl  va  voir  sa  malCresse. 

**  Quelle  maitreasii"?  sa  terre, 

*'Je  ne  dis  pas  qu'il  y  aille  tout  droit.  Non,  il  est  libre  ce  jour-U^  il  est 
maitre  d*y  aller  ou  de  n'y  paa  aUer.     N^y  va-t^l  pas  ossez  tous  le»  jours  de  1& 


:i 
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Wm  lmv«»  ^vr\u  t'>^,  tliat  it  is  not  solely  by  superior  ex- 
^liuu  *lt»»l  tl»<^*  Fk'iai^h  cultivators  succeed  in  obtaining 
|lt4;4^  ti»'ill(i«at  rc**iilt8.  Tlie  same  motive  which  gives  such 
|iii<Mmliv  i'>  ilii'ii*  iiH.histry,  placed  them  earlier  in  possession 
nC  4M  miH»imt  (jI' a;rncultui*al  knowledge  not  attained  until 
(UUi«J4  liitur  In  countries  where  agricultui-e  was  carried  on 
iHilidy  Uy  hirt'il  labour.  An  equally  high  tet4timony  is  borne 
t»>  M,  ilu  Liivergiie*  to  the  agricultural  skill  of  the  sniall 
piHju'iutiirSi  in  those  parts  of  France  to  which  the  ^^ilte 
(tultum  ii  really  suitable.  '*^In  the  ricli  plains  of  Flanders, 
fHi  Mm  bank**  of  the  Rhine,  the  Garouue,  the  Charente,  the 
UhoiiUf  all  the  pra^i-tices  which  fertilize  the  laud  and  increase 
lUu  pnidiietlveness  of  labour  are  known  to  the  very  smallest 
CflUivatur>>^  and  practised  by  them,  however  considerable 
inny  ha  Ihc  advances  which  they  require.  Li  their  hands, 
uliuriiJAlit  manures,  collected  at  great  cost,  repair  and  inces- 
i^aritly  inrreaiie  tlie  fertility  of  the  soil,  in  spite  of  tlie  activi- 
ty of  cultivation.  The  races  of  cattle  are  superior,  the  crops 
m^itnUhmtiL  Tobacco,  flax,  coka,  madder,  beetroot,  in 
i^*-  *t*;   in  otliers,  the  vine,  the  olive,  the  plum,  the 

fi^u.  ,  .,  .,  only  yield  their  abundant  treasures  to  a  popula- 
tion! of  induitrious  labourers.  Is  it  not  also  to  th^pHik* 
miltHfn  that  we  are  indebted  for  most  of  the  garden  produce 

mmiAmf    h^m^^  II  w  dAtourae^  il  va  ailleurs,  il  a  aflkire  aiHeurs.    Et  potirtwit, 

**0  «ml  rrei  qu^U  puMnit  bSen  pr&s;  c'^tiilt  une  oocuston.    n  1ft  re^iirde, 
i*pfMr«mirirttt  H  ii*v  ontrt^ra  pas;  qu'y  ferait-il? — ^El  |>ourtafit  il  y  entre, 
Po  »ii'»lri«»  Il  I'lit  probable  <\vC\\  Wy  travaUlem  pas ;  il  est  etidimaiich^ ;  il  n 
i»l  v\mn\mt  blanchija. — Rieii  n^enipcchc  tv|wndimt  d^oter  quelque  mauTai^' 
*       ^1^^  ccUo  picrrc.     n  y  a  bieti  encore  cctto  soudie  qui  gfene^  tnaia  il 
•  lir%  t'o  wra  po^ir  domain. 

'  Mcn  biii!*ot  ?*'arrote,  ro^rde,  ?^'ne«x,  5onc!^ux.     n  rcfjarde 
ti^mpUt  «>t  wmble  s^oublior,     A  la  fin,  sMl  sc  croit  ob«erv6» 
iiu  paMuitit.  il  K\'*l(M;^no  i  p»4»  lenta.     A  trente  pas  encore,  il  8*ar- 
u  »ns  I'f  JtMic  i»nr  jmi  lorre  im  dernier  reie^n!,  regard  profoud  et  «oni- 
1^4^  I  Mfala  piHir  ipil  '•ail  biot»  voir,  il  <*at  lout  paa*ionn6,  ce  regard,  toot  de  coMir, 
•litutUm/'— /^  Ptttptf,  par  J.  Mieliel«?t,  Ire  partie^  ch.  1. 

nif  VSfvmmit  Hurah  de  fAnffUterrt^  de  tJScofm^  «f  ctr  tirlande^ 
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Dbtained  by  dint  of  great  outlay  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris." 


§  2.  Another  aspect  of  peasant  properties,  in  which  it 
is  essential  that  they  should  be  considered,  is  that  of  an  in- 
strument of  populai"  education.  Books  and  sehoohng  are 
absohitely  necessary  to  educa,tion  ;  hut  nut  all-sufficient, 
Tlic  mental  faculties  will  be  most  developed  where  they  are 
most  exercised;  and  what  gives  more  exercise  to  them  than 
the  having  a  multitude  of  interests,  none  of  ivliich  can  be 
neglected,  and  which  can  bo  provided  for  only  by  vaned 
efforts  of  w  i  1 1  an  d  i  n  t  el  1  i  gence  ?  S  om  e  of  th  e  di  sp  a  r  ager s  of 
small  properties  lay  great  Btress  on  the  cares  aiul  anxieties 
wdiich  beset  the  peasant  proprietor  of  the  Rhineland  or 
Flanders.  It  is  precisely  tliose  cares  and  anxieties  which 
fend  to  make  him  a  superior  being  to  an  English  day-labour- 
er. It  iSj  to  be  sure,  rather  abnsing  tlie  privileges  of  fair 
argument  to  represent  the  condition  of  a  daydabourer  as 
not  an  anxious  one.  I  can  conceive  no  circumstances  in 
which  he  is  free  from  anxiety,  where  there  is  a  possildlity 
of  being  out  of  employment ;  unless  lie  has  access  to  a  pro- 
fuse dispensation  of  parish  pay,  and  no  shame  or  reluctance 
in  demanding  it.  The  daydabourer  has,  in  the  existing 
state  of  society  and  population,  many  of  the  anxieties  which 
have  not  an  invigorating  effect  on  the  mind,  and  none  of 
those  which  have.  The  position  of  tlie  peasant  proprietor 
of  Flanders  is  the  reverse.  From  the  anxiety  wdnch  chills 
and  ]»aralyses— tlie  uncei'tainty  of  having  food  to  eat^few 
persons  are  more  exempt :  it  requires  as  rare  a  concurrence 
of  circumstances  as  the  potato  failure  cond)ined  with  an  uni- 
versal bad  harvest,  to  bring  him  within  reach  of  that  danger. 
His  anxieties  are  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  more  and  less: 
his  cares  are  that  he  takes  his  fair  sliare  of  the  business  of 
life;  that  lie  is  a  free  hnman  being,  and  not  perpetually  a 
child,  which  seems  to  be  the  approved  condition  of  the 
labon ring  classes  according  to  tlie  prevailing  philanthropy. 
He  is  no  longer  a  being  of  a  different  order  from  the  middle 
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elasees ;  he  has  pursuits  and  objects  like  those  which  occupy 
them,  and  give  to  their  intellects  the  greatest  part  of  such 
cultivation  as  they  receive.  If  there  is  a  first  principle  in 
intellectual  education,  it  is  this— that  the  dbeipline  wliich 
does  good  to  the  mind  is  that  in  which  the  mind  is  ac^tive» 
not  that  in  wliich  it  is  passive.  The  secret  for  developing 
the  faculties  is  to  give  them  much  to  do,  and  much  induce- 
ment to  do  it.  Tliis  detracts  nothing  trom  the  importance, 
and  even  necessity,  of  other  kinds  of  mental  cultivation. 
The  fiossession  of  properh'  will  not  prevent  the  peasant  from 
being  coarse,  selfish,  and  narrow*minded.  These  things  de- 
pend on  other  influences,  and  other  kinds  of  instruction. 
But  this  great  stimulus  to  one  kind  of  mental  activity,  in  no 
way  impedes  any  other  means  of  intellectual  development. 
On  the  contrary,  by  cidtivating  the  habit  of  turning  to 
practical  use  every  fragment  of  knowledge  acquired,  it  helps 
to  render  that  schooling  and  reading  fruitful,  which  with- 
out some  such  auxiliar)^  influence  are  in  too  many  caaes  like 
seed  thrown  on  a  rock. 

§  3.  It  is  not  on  the  intelligence  alone,  that  the  situa- 
tion of  a  peasant  proprietor  exercises  an  improving  influence. 
It  is  no  less  propitious  to  the  moral  virtues  of  prudence. 
teiiJi>erance,  and  self-controL  I)aj--labourers,  where  the 
labouring  class  mainly  consists  of  them,  are  usually  improvi- 
dent :  they  spend  carelessly  to  the  full  extent  of  their  means, 
and  let  the  future  shift  for  itself.  This  is  so  notorious,  that 
many  persons  strongly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
labouring  classes,  hold  it  as  a  fixed  opinion  that  an  increase 
of  wages  would  do  them  little  good,  unless  accompanied  by 
at  least  a  corresponding  iuiproveujent  in  their  tastes  and 
habits.  The  tendency  of  peasant  proprietors,  and  of  those 
who  hope  to  become  proprietors,  is  to  the  contrary  extreme ; 
to  take  even  too  much  thought  for  the  morrow.  -They  are 
oftener  accused  of  penurioosness  than  of  prodigality.  They 
deny  themselves  i^ejisonable  nidulgences,  and  live  wretch- 
edly in  order  to  economize.     In  Switzerland  almost  every- 
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body  saves,  who  has  any  means  of  saving;  the  case  of  the 
Fleniisli  farmers  lias  been  already  noticed:  among  the 
French,  though  a  pleaBure-loving  and  reputed  to  be  a  self- 
indnlgent  people,  the  spirit  of  thrift  is  diffused  through  the 
rural  ]>opulation  in  a  niamier  most  gratifying  as  a  whole, 
and  wl]ieh  in  individual  instances  errs  rather  on  the  side  of 
excess  than  defect.  Among  those  wlio^  from  the  liovcls  in 
which  thej^  live,  and  the  herbs  and  rocrts  which  constitute 
their  diet,  are  mistaken  by  travellers  for  proofs  and  speci- 
mens of  general  indigence,  there  are  nmnbei-s  who  have 
hoards  in  leathern  bags,  consisting  of  sums  in  five-franc 
pieces,  which  tliey  keep  by  tliem  perhaps  for  a  whole  gen- 
eration, unless  brought  ont  to  be  expended  in  their  most 
cherished  gratification — tlie  purchase  of  land.  If  there  is  a 
moral  inconvenience  attaclied  to  a  state  of  society  in  which 
the  peasantry  have  landj  it  is  the  danger  of  their  being  too 
careful  of  their  pecuniary  concerns ;  of  its  making  them 
crafty,  and  ^'calculating 'Mn  the  objectionable  sense.  The 
peasant  is  no  simple  countryman,  no  downright  "paysan  du 
Danube ; "  both  in  fact  and  in  fiction  he  is  now  ''  le  ruse 
paysan."  That  is  the  stage  wluch  he  has  reached  in  the 
progressive  development  which  the  constitution  of  things 
has  imposed  on  human  intelligence  and  human  ennmcipa- 
tion.  But  some  excess  in  this  direction  is  a  small  and  a 
passing  evil  compared  %vith  recklcsness  and  improvidence  in 
the  labouring  classes,  and  a  cheap  price  to  pay  for  the  in- 
estimable wortii  of  the  virtue  of  self-dependence,  as  the  gen- 
eral characteristic  of  a  people:  a  virtue  which  is  one  of  the 
first  conditions  of  excellence  in  a  human  character — ^the 
stock  on  which  if  the  other  virtues  are  not  grafted,  they 
liave  seldom  any  firm  root;  a  quality  indispensable  in  the 
case  of  a  labouring  class,  even  to  any  tolerable  degree  of 
physical  comfort ;  and  by  which  the  peasantry  of  France, 
and  of  most  European  count  vies  of  peasant  proprietors,  are 
distingiiished  beyond  any  other  labouring  population. 


§  4.     Is  it  likely,  that  a  state  of  economical  relations  so 
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condneive  to  frugality  and  pnidenee  in  every  other  rc>pect, 
should  be  prejudicial  to  it  in  the  cardinal  point  of  inerea.se 
of  population !  Tliat  it  is  eo,  is  the  opinion  expressed  by 
most  of  those  English  politieal  eeuuoii^sts  who  have  written 
anything  about  the  matter*  Mr.  M'CiiUoeh's  opinion  is 
well  known.  Mr.  Jones  affirms,*  that  a  '*  petisant  popula-* 
tion,  raifcing  their  own  wages  from  the  soil,  and  eonstimiiig 
them  in  kind,  are  nnivei'sally  acted  upon  very  feebly  by  in- 
temal  checks,  or  by  motives  disposing  tliem  to  restraint. 
The  eoiiseqiienee  is,  that  unless  tome  external  cause,  quite 
independeut  of  their  will,  forces  such  peasant  cultivators  to 
slacken  their  rate  of  increase,  they  will,  in  a  limited  territory, 
very  rapidly  approach  a  state  of  want  and  penury,  and  will 
be  stopped  at  last  only  by  the  physical  impossibiliry  of  pro- 
curing subsistence."  He  else^vheref  speaks  of  such  a  peas- 
antry as  ''  exactly  in  the  condition  in  wliieh  the  animal  dis- 
position to  increase  their  numliers  is  cheeked  by  the  fewest 
of  those  hakucing  motives  and  desires  wliich  regulate  the 
increase  of  superior  ranks  or  more  civilized  people."  The 
'' causes  of  this  peculiarity,- '  Mr.  Jones  promised  to  i)oint 
out  in  a  subsequent  work,  which  never  made  its  appearance. 
I  am  totally  unable  to  conjecture  from  what  theoiy  of 
human  nature,  and  of  the  motives  which  iufluenee  human 
conduct,  he  would  have  derived  them.  Arthm*  Young  as- 
sumes the  same  '* peculiarity "  as  a  fact;  but,  though  not 
much  in  the  habit  of  qtialifying  his  opinions,  he  does  not 
push  his  doctrine  to  so  violent  an  extreme  as  ilr,  Jones ; 
having,  as  we  have  seen,  himself  testified  to  various  in- 
stances in  which  peasant  populations,  such  as  Mr.  Jones 
speaks  of,  were  not  tending  to  '^  a  state  of  want  and  penury," 
and  were  in  no  danger  whatever  of  comiog  in  contact  with 
**  physical  impossihtlity  of  procuring  subsistence." 

That  there  should  be  discrepancy  of  experience  on  this 
matter,  is  easily  to  be  aceountcd  for.  Whether  the  labour- 
ing people  live  by  land  or  by  wages,  they  have  always  hith- 
erto multiplied  up  to  tlie  limit  set  by  their  habitual  stand- 
ard of  comfort.     When  that  standard  was  low,  not  exceed' 
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ing  a  scanty  snbBistenee,  the  size  of  properties,  as  well  as 
the  rate  of  wages,  has  been  kept  down  to  what  would  barely 
support  life.  Extremely  low  ideas  of  what  is  necessary  for 
subsistence,  are  perfectly  conipatilde  with  peasant  proper- 
ties; and  if  a  people  have  always  been  u&ed  lo  poverty,  and 
habit  has  reconciled  them  to  it,  there  will  be  over-popula- 
tion, and  exceseive  Bubdivibion  of  land.  But  this  is  not  to 
tlic  purpose.  Tlie  true  (luestion  is,  supposing  a  peasant] y  to 
possess  land  not  msufficient  but  Bufficient  for  their  con ifoit able 
support,  are  they  nu>re,  or  less,  likely  to  fall  iVoni  this  state 
of  comfort  througli  improvident  multiplication,  tlran  if  they 
were  living  in  an  equally  condbrtable  manner  as  hired 
labourers?  All  t\  priori  considerations  are  in  favour  of 
their  being  less  likely.  The  dependence  of  wages  on  popu- 
lation is  a  matter  of  speculation  and  diseussion.  That 
wages  would  fall  if  population  were  much  increased  is  often 
a  matter  of  real  doubly  and  always  a  thing  which  recpiires 
some  exercise  of  the  thinking  faculty  for  its  intelligent  rec- 
ognition. But  every  peasant  can  satisfy  himself  from  evi- 
dence which  he  can  fidly  appreciate,  whether  his  piece  of 
land  can  be  made  to  support  several  families  in  the  same 
comfort  in  which  it  supports  one.  Few  people  like  to  leave 
to  their  ebildren  a  worse  lot  in  life  than  their  own,  Tlie 
parent  who  has  land  to  leave,  is  perfectly  able  to  judge 
whether  the  children  can  live  upon  it  or  not:  but  people 
wiio  are  supported  l)y  wages,  see  no  reason  why  their  sons  i 
should  be  unable  to  support  themselves  in  the  same  w^ay, 
and  trust  accordingly  to  chance.  **  In  even  the  most  useful 
and  necessary  arts  and  manufactures,''  says  Mr.  Laing,^ 
*'  the  demand  for  labourers  is  not  a  seen,  known,  steady,  and 
appreciable  demand  :  but  it  is  so  in  husbandry  "  under  small 
propertii^  ''The  labour  to  be  done,  the  subsistence  that 
labour  will  produce  out  of  his  portion  of  land,  are  seen  and 
knovsn  elements  in  a  man's  calculation  upon  his  means  of 
subsistence.  Can  his  square  of  land,  or  can  it  not,  subsist 
a  family  'i  Can  he  marry  oi*  not  ?  are  questions  which  every 
man  can  answer  without  delay,  doubt,  or  speculation.     It 
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is  the  depending  on  chance,  where  judgineiit  has  nothing 
clearly  set  before  it,  that  causes  reckless,  improvident  mar- 
riages in  the  lower,  as  in  the  higher  classes,  and  produces 
among  ns  the  e\dls  of  over-po|udation ;  and  chance  neces- 
sarily enters  into  every  niairs  calcnlationB,  when  certainty 
is  removed  altogether  ;  as  it  is,  where  certain  siibsifitence  is, 
by  onr  distribution  cjf  property,  the  lot  of  but  a  small  por- 
tion instead  of  about  two-thirds  of  the  people." 

There  never  lias  been  a  writer  more  keenly  sensible  of 
the  evils  brought  upon  the  labouring  classes  by  excess  of 
population,  than  Sisniondi,  and  this  is  one  of  the  groundB 
of  his  earnest  advocacy  of  peasant  properties.  Ho  had 
ample  opportunity,  in  nmre  countries  than  one,  for  judging 
of  their  effect  on  population.  Let  us  see  bis  testimony. 
*'  In  the  countries  in  which  cultivation  by  small  proprietors 
still  continues,  population  increases  regularly  and  rapidly 
until  it  has  attainetl  its  natural  limits ;  that  is  to  say,  inheri- 
tances continue  to  be  divided  and  subdivided  among  several 
sons,  as  long  as,  by  an  increase  of  labour^  each  family  can 
extract  an  equal  income  from  a  smaller  portion  of  land.  A 
father  who  possessed  a  vast  extent  of  natural  pasture,  di- 
vides it  among  his  sons,  and  they  turn  it  into  fields  and 
meadows ;  Ins  sons  divide  it  among  their  sons,  who  abolish 
fuUows:  each  improvement  in  agricultural  knowledge  ad- 
mits of  another  step  in  the  subdivision  of  property*  But 
there  is  no  danger  lest  the  proprietor  should  bring  up  liie 
cliildren  to  make  beggars  of  them,  He  knows  exactly  what 
inheritance  he  has  to  leave  them;  lie  knows  that  the  law 
will  diviile  it  equally  among  tliem ;  lie  sees  the  limit  beyond 
whjcb  this  division  would  make  them  descend  from  the  rank 
which  he  has  himself  filled,  and  a  just  family  pride,  com- 
mon to  the  peasant  and  to  tlie  nobleman,  makes  him  abstain 
from  summoning  into  life,  cbildren  for  whom  he  cannot 
priq>erly  provide.  If  more  are  born,  at  least  they  do  not 
marry,  or  they  agree  among  themselves,  which  of  several 
brothers  shall  perpetuate  the  family.  It  is  not  found  that 
in  the  Swiss  Cantons,  the  patrimonies  of  the  peasants  are 
L*yer  so  divided  as  to  reduce  them  below  an   honourable 
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competence ;  though  tJie  hahit  of  foreign  Berviee,  by  open 
ing  tu  the  cliil<lreii  a  career  indetinite  and  uncaleulable, 
sometimes  calls  forth  a  superahnndaiit  population."* 

Til  ere  is  siraUar  testimony  respecting  Norway*  Though 
there  is  no  law  or  custom  of  primogeniture,  and  no  manu- 
factures  to  take  off  a  surplus  population,  the  subdi vision  of 
property  is  not  carried  to  an  injurious  extent.  '^Thedi\i- 
sion  of  the  land  among  child ren,"  says  Mr.  Laing,f  *'  ap- 
pears notj  during  the  thousand  yearn  it  has  been  in  opera- 
tion, to  have  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  landed  proper- 
ties to  the  minimum  size  that  will  barely  suppoit  human 
existence.  I  have  counted  from  five-and -twenty  to  forty 
cows  upon  farms,  and  that  in  a  country  in  wliich  the  farmer 
niustj  for  at  least  seven  montlis  iu  the  year,  have  winter 
provender  and  houses  provided  for  all  the  cattle.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  some  cause  or  other,  operating  on  aggregation  of 
landed  jn-opcrty,  counteracts  the  dividing  effec^ts  of  partition 
among  children.  That  cause  can  be  no  other  than  what  I 
have  long  conjectured  would  be  effective  in  such  a  social 
arrangement:  viz,  that  iu  a  countiy  wiiere  land  h  held,  not 
iu  tenancy  merely,  as  in  Ireland|^but  inJVU^wBership,  its 
aggregation  by  the  deaths  of  co-ITeTii7^nd  by  the  maiTiages 
of  the  female  heirs  among  the  Imdy  of  landholders,  will  bal- 
ance its  subdivision  by  the  equal  succession  of  children,  j 
The  whole  mass  of  property  will,  I  conceive,  be  found  in 
snch  a  state  of  society  to  consist  of  as.  many  estates  of  the 
class  of  1000/.,  as  many  of  lOO?,,  as  many  of  10/,,  a  year,  at 
one  period  as  at  another."  That  this  should  happen,  sup- 
]»oses  diffused  through  society  a  veiy  efficacious  prudential 
check  to  population  ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  give  part  of 
tlie  credit  of  this  j>nidential  restraint  to  the  ]>eculiar  adapta- 
tion of  the  peasant-pro]>rietary  system  for  fostering  it. 

"In  some  parts  of  Switzerland,"  says  Mr,  Kay,:}:  "  as  in 
the  canton  of  Argovie,  for  instance,  a  peasant  never  marries 
licfore  he  attains  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  generally 
mucli  later  in  life ;  and  in  that  canton  the  women  very  sel- 
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dom  mMrry  befote  they  Iuito  attmiiied  the  i^  of  thiitT. .  . 
Kor  do  the  divnon  of  land  and  the  elieapoease  of  tiie  mode 
of  eonTering  it  finom  one  mau  to  another,  eneonrtt^  the 
pmridecif^  of  the  laboitrers  of  the  mral  dkdicts  oiily.  They 
ac't  ill  tiie  Mine  maoDer,  though  periiapg  in  a  leag  de^r^e^ 
apon  the  labourers  of  the  onaUer  towns.  In  the  smaller 
provincial  towns  it  h  eui^tomar^  for  a  labonrer  to  ovrn  a 
ioiall  plot  of  grontid  outidclc  the  town.  This  plot  he  eulti- 
Tatee  in  the  evening  bs  his  kitchen  garden.  He  raises  in  it 
vegetables  and  frnita  for  the  use  of  hia  fiunilj  during  the 
winter.  After  his  day's  work  h  over,  he  and  his  family 
re^sir  to  the  garden  for  a  short  time,  which  they  spend  in 
plantings  Bowing,  weeding,  or  preparing  for  sowing  a  har- 
vait,,  according  to  the  eeason.  The  desire  to  become  pos- 
seeeed  of  one  of  these  gardens  operates  very  strnngly  in 
strengthening  prudential  habits  and  in  restraining  impmvi- 
dent  marriages.  Some  of  the  manufacturere  in  tlie  canton 
of  Argovie  told  me  that  a  towusmau  was  seldom  contented 
nntil  he  had  bonght  a  garden^  or  a  garden  and  house,  and 
that  the  town  labourer&  generally  deferred  their  marriages 
for  some  years,  in  order  to  save  enough  to  purchase  eitlier 
one  or  botl*  of  these  hixuries.'- 

Tlie  same  writer  shows  by  statistical  evidence*  that  in 
Prussia  the  average  age  of  marriage  is  not  only  much  later 
than  in  England »  but  '*is  gradually  becoming  later  than  it 
wag  formerly,''  while  at  the  same  time  "  fewer  illegitimate 
cljildreu  are  l>om  in  Prussia  than  in  any  other  of  tlie  Euro- 
pean countries.'*  "  Wherever  I  travelled,"  says  Mr.  Kay,t 
"  in  North  Gennany  and  Switzerland,  I  was  assured  by  all 
that  the  desire  to  obtain  land,  which  was  felt  by  all  the 
peasants,  was  acting  as  the  strongest  possible  check  upon 
undue  increase  of  population." :}: 

•  n)id,  pp.  75-9.  t  Ibid.  p.  9iX 

X  The  Pni»8ian  minister  of  fitatisties,  in  a  work  (Der  Volkswohbland  im 
ProiiMiscben  Staate)  mh'ivih  I  am  obliged  to  quote  at  second  hand  from  Mr*  Kay, 
alWr  proving  by  ligurea  the  great  and  progrt^«ivc  intTcase  of  the  eonsuinption 
of  fixxl  and  elothing  per  bead  of  the  popiilrilioTi,  from  which  he  justly  infera  a 
oorrdMpomliH]^  increase  of  the  produedvenoag  of  agrictdture,  continues :  "  The 
Hvtsha  of  wtatea  to,  since  1S31,  proceeded  more  and  more  throughout  the 
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In  Flanders,  according  to  Mj\  Faiiche,  the  British  Consul 
at  Ostend,  ^  "  faraiers  sons  and  tliose  who  have  the  means 
to  become  farm  era-  will  delay  tlieir  marriage  until  they  get 
possession  of  a  farm.-'  Once  a  farmer,  the  next  object  is  to 
become  a  proprietor,  ''The  fii*st  thing  a  Dane  does  with 
his  savings,''  says  Mr.  Browne,  the  Consul  at  Copenliagen,f 
"  is  to  purchase  a  clock,  then  a  liorse  and  cow,  which  he 
liires  out,  and  wdiicli  pays  a  good  interest.  Then  his  ambi- 
tion is  to  become  a  petty  proprietor,  and  this  class  of  per* 
sons  is  better  off  than  any  in  Denmark*  Indeed,  I  know 
of  no  people  in  any  country  who  liave  more  ea>iily  witliin 
their  reach  all  that  is  really  necessary  for  life  than  this  class, 
which  is  very  large  in  comparison  with  that  of  labunrei^/' 

But  the  experience  which  most  decidedly  contradicts 
the  asserted  tendency  of  peasant  proprietors! lip  to  produce 
excess  of  popnlation,  is  the  ease  of  France.  In  that  country 
tlie  experiment  is  not  tried  in  tlie  most  favourable  circum- 
stance^ a  large  proportion  of  t!ie  properties  being  too  smalL 
The  number  of  landed  proprietors  in  France  is  not  exactly 
ascertained,  but  on  no  estimate  does  it  fall  mnch  short  of 
five  millions;  which,  on  the  lowest  calculation  of  the  num- 
ber of  persons  of  a  family  (and  for  France  it  ought  to  be  a 
low  calculation),  shows  much  more  than  half  the  po|>ulation 
as  either  possessing,  or  entitled  to  inherit,  landed  jiroperty. 
A  majority  of  the  properties  are  so  small  as  not  to  aiford  a 
subsistence  to  the  proprietors,  of  whom,  according  to  some 
computations,  as  many  as  three  millions  are  obliged  to  eke 
ont  their  means  of  support  either  by  working  for  hire,  or  by 
taking  additional  landj  generally  on  metayer  tenure, 
AVheo  the  property  possessed  is  not  sufficient  to  relieve  the 
possessor  from  dependence  on  wages,  the  condition  of  a  pro- 
prietor loses  much  of  its  characteristic  efficacy  as  a  check 

country.  There  are  now  raany  more  s^mall  independent  proprietors  than  for- 
merly. Yet^  however  many  coraplaiuta  of  pauperism  are  heard  amtmg  the 
dependent  liibourers,  we  never  hear  it  complained  that  pauperism  is  increasing 
among  the  peasant  proprietors." — Kay,  i.  *262'6. 

*  hi  Ik  coramuui cation  to  the  Commisaioners  of  the  Poor  Law  Enquiry^  p.  64(? 
of  their  Foreign  Communicalions,  Appendii  F  to  their  First  KeporL 

t  Ibid.  268. 
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to  over*population  :  and  if  the  prediction  so  often  made  in 
England  had  been  realized,  and  France  had  become  a 
'  pauper  warren,'-  the  experiment  would  have  proved  noth- 
ing against  the  tendeneies  of  the  same  system  of  agricul- 
tural economy  in  other  circumstances.  But  what  is  the 
fact !  That  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  French  population 
is  the  slowest  in  Europe.  Daring  the  generation  which  the 
Revolution  raised  from  the  extreme  of  hopeless  wretched- 
ness to  sudden  abundance,  a  great  increase  of  population 
took  place.  But  a  generation  has  grown  up,  which,  having 
'  been  bom  in  improved  circumstances,  has  not  learnt  to  be 
miserable ;  and  upon  them  the  spirit  of  thrift  operates  most 
consjHcuously,  in  keeping  the  increase  of  population  within 
the  increa-se  of  national  wealth.  In  a  table,  drawn  up  by 
Professor  Ran,*  of  the  rate  of  annual  increase  of  the  popu- 
lations of  various  countries,  that  of  France,  from  1817  to 
1827,  ia  stated  at  iV«  per  cent,  that  of  England  during  a 
similar  decennial  period  being  1,*,  annually,  and  that  of  the 
United  States  nearly  3,    According  to  the  official  returns  aa 

•  The  fnllowing  is  the  table  (see  p.  IBS  of  the  Belgian  translation  of  Mr. 
Rau^s  large  work) : 


Per  cent. 
United  Stat^ .  .  .  .  1820^80  .  .  2U2 

Hungarj  (according  to  Rohrer)     2-4f> 

England   ......  1811-21  .  .  1'78 

**        1821-31  .  .  vm 

Austria  (Rohrer) 1-30 

Pfuasltt 181fi-27  .  .  1-64 

''        .......   1820-SO  .  ,  1*37 

1821^31  .  .   1-27 

Netherlands    ....   1821-28  .  .  1-28 

But  tlif  number  given  by  Moreau  de  Jonu&s,  he  adds,  ia  not  entitled  to  im- 
plicit confideuc*.'. 

The  following  table  given  by  M.  Quetelet  {Sur  VHomiHt  et  le  Deveioppemtni 
de  Me»  FantHlfi^  voL  i,  ch.  7)  also  on  the  autliority  of  Rau,  containg  additional 
matter,  and  differs  in  some  items  from  the  precetling,  probably  ftotu  the  author's 
having'  taken^  in  those  ca^es^  an  average  of  differenl  years: 


Per  cent. 

Sootliind 1821-31  .  .  1-30 

Saxony.  ......  1815'3*»  .  .  M5 

Baden  .  .  .  1820-3U  (Heuniach)  1*18 

Bavaria 1814-28  ,  .  I'OS 

Kaplea   .......  181i-S4  .  .  O'W 

France  .  .  .  1817-27  (Mathieu)  0'68 
and   more  recently  (Moreau  de 
Jonntsti)   .,....,....,  <>'55 


Per  cf'Tit, 

Per  cent. 

Pfer  cent 

rreUnd    . 

.     .  2-45 

Rhenish  Prussia  ISS 

Naples     , 

.  0*88 

Rungary . 

.     .  2-40 

Austria    .     .     .  \m 

France     . 

,     ,  0-ft8 

Spain.     . 

.     ,   1  66      . 

Bavaria   .     .     .  1<»8 

Sweden    . 

,     .  0-58 

England  « 

.     .  1-65 

Netherlands.     .  0**»4 

Lorn  hardy 

.  0-45 

A   very  carefnUy  prepared  gtatement,   by  M,   Legoyt,  in  the  Journal  de9 
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analyzed  by  M.  Legoyt,*  the  increase  of  the  population, 
which  from  1801  to  1806  was  at  the  rate  of  1*28  per  cent 
annuallj,  averaged  only  0'47  per  cent  from  1806  to  1831 ; 
from  1S31  to  1836  it  averaged  0"60  per  cent;  from  1836  to 
1841,  0*41  per  cent,  and  from  1841  to  1846»0*68  per  cent^t 
At  the  eenaiis  of  1851  the  rate  of  aiimial  increase  shown 
was  only  I'OS  per  cent  in  the  five  years,  or  0*21  annually ; 
and  at  the  census  of  1856  only  0'71  per  cent  in  five  years, 
or  0*14  annually :  so  that,  in  the  words  of  M.  de  Lavergne, 
"  la  population  ne  s'aeerott  presqiie  pins  en  France, "J 
Even  this  slow  increase  is  wholly  the  effect  of  a  dimunition 
of  deaths;  the  number  of  births  not  increasing  at  all,  while 
the  proportion  of  the  births  to  tlie  poinitation  is  constantly 
diminiatiing.g     Tliis   slow   growth  of  the   nunihers  of  tlie 

EconomiHtcn  for  May  1847,  which  bnnga  up  the  results  for  France  to  the  ccnsua 
of  the  preceding  year  lS4e^  h  sumiaed  up  in  the  foUowing  table ; 


Comiirk'B. 

Accord  iapr 

La  I  ha 

ccn^iUii, 

ptT  cent. 

Sweden  .  , 

0-83 

Norway  ,  , 
Denmark.  . 

!  36 

Kasaia  .  ,  . 

■  >.« 

Austria.  .  , 

0-85 

Prussia.  .  , 

1-84 

Saxony.  ,  , 
Hanover  .  . 

1-45 

Bavaria   .  r 

... 

According  to 

thtf  i-xceaa 

of  births  over 

lit'Htbti. 


per  cent. 
M4 
1-30 
0-05 
0-61 
0"90 

lie 

0-86 
0^71 


Coutilrtea. 


Wurtcniberg 

Holland.  .  . 

i'  BcltFium.  .  , 

il  Isfardinb.   .  . 

Grtat  Britain 

(pxcliiaive 

of  Ireland) 

Fnint'e   .  »  - 

United  States 


Aocordlna 
to  tht) 


001 
0'9U 

1'08 

1*96 

0-68 
S-27 


Accoifling  to 

ihe  exeeM 

of  b!rtl  eover 

dfitlhe. 


per  cent. 
I'OO 
I  "03 
0-76 


*  Journal  des  Ecouomiaies  for  March  and  May  1847. 

f  M*  Legoyt  is  of  opinion  tliat  the  population  was  understated  in  1841,  and 
the  increase  between  that  time  and  1846  consequently  overi>.tfi.ted,  and  that  the 
real  increase  during  the  whole  period  was  stoinething  intermcditite  between  the 
last  two  averages,  or  not  much  more  than  one  in  two  hundred, 
X  Jmirual  deft  EcmiomiMes  for  February  1 847. 
§  Thy  following  are  the  numbers  given  by  M.  Legoyt : 

annual  number  }  (  oflhepo- 

of  births       r^^'^l^^^^^'gl^'^^^'^Mpnlation. 
„  fl65,4i4,     „      1  in  34*00  „ 

„  972,993.     „      i  in  34-39  „ 

„  9T0,fil7,     „      1  in  36*27  „ 

,,  988,573,     „      1  in  85-68  „ 

In  the  last  two  years  the  births,  according  to  M.  l^egoytj  were  swelled  by  tl\e 


H' 


From  1824  U>  18: 

„  1829  to  1833 

,,  1834  to  1638 

„  1839  to  1843 

,,  1844  k  1845 
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people,  while  capital  increases  miicli  more  rapidly,  has 
caused  a  noticeable  improvement  in  the  condition  of  tlie 
lahoiiring  class.  The  eirciimstfinces  of  tliat  portion  of  the 
class  who  are  landed  proprietors  are  not  easily  ast^ertaiiied 
with  precision,  being  of  course  extremely  variable ;  but  the 
mere  labourers,  who  derived  no  direct  benefit  from  the 
chancres  in  landed  i>roperty  which  took  place  at  the  Revo- 
lution, have  unquestioriably  much  improved  in  condition 
since  that  period."^     Dr.  Ilau  teistiiies  to  a  similar  fact  in 


eflectg  of  a  considenible  imniigratioti.  ^'  Cettt?  diminution  des  naiBsances,^  be 
observe?^  '*  en  presence  d\m  aecroissem(-»nt  coiiiitant^  quoique  pen  rapido,  de  la 
popolation  ^(•DLTale  et  des  majiagea,  lie  pent  ^Ire  atlribue  qu'aux  progrca  de 
Fesprit  d'ordre  et  de  pr^vi^don  dans  les  fainiUt's.  C'est  d'ailleui's  la  con&6qtience 
pr^Fue  de  noa  mstUutions  civiles  et  socijiles^  qui,  en  amenant  cliaqne  jour  line 
plus  gran  tie  subdivwion  de  la  fortune  territoriale  et  mobilifere  de  la  France,  deve- 
loppent  an  sein  des  populations  les  matmcts  de  conaecTatioii  et  tie  bienetre," 

lo  four  departments,  among  which  are  two  of  the  oiniSt  thriving  in  Norman- 
dy»  tbe  deaths  even  then  exceeded  tbe  births.  The  la^t  cenans,  that  of  1856» 
exbiliits  the  remarkable  fact  of  a  positive  diminution  in  the  popidation  of  64  out 
of  thti  8ti  depiirtinentd.  A  significant  comment  on  the  pauper-warreo  theory. 
See  M,  de  Lavergne's  analysia  of  the  rettnns 

•  **"  heB  claaaefl  de  ootre  population  qui  n*ODt  que  leur  salaire,  celli^a  qui^  par 
eette  raisoii,  Bont  lea  [dus  espoaeea  h  llndigence,  sont  atijourd'bui  beaucoup 
iitienx  ponrvue^  dea  objets  ndcesaairea  k  la  nourriture,  au  logemeut  et  an  vete- 
ment,  qnVlli?a  du  Fetaient  au  commencement  du  si^cle.  »  .  .  On  pent  appuyer 
[ce  fait]  dn  t£*moiginige  de  toutes  lei^  pDreoinies  qui  ont  gouvenir  de  la  preniifere 
des  epuqnea  compaiivi*.  ,  .  .  S'd  reatait  dea  doutea  h  cet  cgard,  on  pourrait 
fiwjileoient  les  disaiper  en  eonanUant  les  anciens  cultlvatenrs  et  les  anciens 
ouvriei*8,  ainsi  que  nous  Favona  fait  nons-memea  dana  divcmea  locality?,  eans 
rencontrer  un  »enl  temoignage  contradtctoire ;  on  pent  invoquer  ausai  lea  rea- 
seignemena  receuillis  a  ce  ?ujet  par  un  observateur  exact,  IL  yillerm6  {TahUm* 
de  VEtai  Fhyutpie  et  Moral  dra  OuvHera^  liv,  ii.  ch,  1.)"  From  an  iutelligeni 
work  published  in  184G,  Rtt^h^rthes  mr  les  Camet  de  r/ndiffi^nce^  par  A.  Cle- 
ment^ pp.  84-5.  The  same  writer  speaks  (p.  118)  of  "la  hausse  considerable 
qui  sVst  manifest£»e  depuia  1789  dana  k  taux  du  Balaire  de  noa  cultivateurs 
journaliera ; "  and  adds  the  following  evidence  of  a  higher  standard  of  habitual 
requirementa,  even  in  that  portion  of  the  town  population,  the  atate  of  which  ia 
uaually  represented  as  most  deplorable.  *'  Depnia  quinze  h  vhigi  ans,  un 
changement  con^id^mble  3' est  manifeate  daua  lea  habitudea  des  oumera  de  tioa 
viUea  man u fact uri ere:  ila  dependent  aujourd'hui  beaucoup  plua  que  par  le  paeta^ 
pour  le  v^tement  et  la  parure.  .  ,  ,  ,  .  Les  ouvriers  de  certainea  classes,  tele 
que  lee  aodens  eanuta  de  Lyonf**  (aceording  to  all  represeutations,  like  their 
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the  case  of  aootlier  country  in  wliicli  tlie  subdivision  of  the 
land  is  probablj  excessive,  the  P*a!atiiiate.* 

I  ani  not  aware  of  a  single  autlientic  instance  which 
supports  the  assertion  that  rapid  multiplication  is  promoted 

<>oiinterpart,  our  hatidloom  weavers,  the  very  woi-et  paid  class  of  artizaos,)  **ne 
se  montrLnit  plua  comme  autieibis  couveitjs  de  sales  baillons/*     (Page  164,) 

The  prt'L-eding  statements  were  given  in  former  editions  of  this  work,  boliig 
tJie  best  to  which  I  had  at  the  time  acceiia ;  but  eddtnce,  Iwth  of  ii  more  recent^ 
and  of  a  more  minute  and  precise  character,  will  now  he  icmnd  in  the  important 
work  of  M.  Leonee  de  Liivergne,  Kconotnie  Bur  ale  de  la  I^'rance  depuvi  178^* 
Acconikig  to  that  pEiins-takingj  well-informed,  and  most  impflrtial  enquirer,  the 
average  daily  wages  of  a  Prench  hiboui^^r  have  riaen,  aince  the  eommeii cement 
of  the  Revolution,  in  the  mtio  of  19  to  30,  while,  owing  to  the  more  con- 
stant employment,  the  tfltai  eaminga  have  increased  in  a  still  greater  ratio, 
not  short  of  double.  The  following  are  the  words  of  M.  de  Lavergne  (2nd  ed. 
p.  57): 

^^  Arthur  Young  evalue  a  dix-neuf  sols  le  prlx  moyen  de  la  journee  du  travail, 
tjui  doit  etre  aujoui  d'hui  iTun  franc  tnnquante  eentimeH^  et  eette  augmentation 
ne  repn^sente  encore  qu'une  partie  du  gain  realise.  Bien  que  la  nation  rumie 
aoit  rest^e  &  peu  prfea  la  mfime,  I'cxc^dant  de  population  aurvenu  depuia  1789 
e'^tant  concentre  dans  lea  villes,  le  nonibra  effectif  des  Joumees  de  travail  a 
gTOBsi,  d'abord  parce  que  la  vie  moyenne  s'etant  allongeejle  nomhre  dea  homraea 
validea  sYst  elev6,  et  ensoite  parce  que  !e  travail  est  mieujt  organise,  soit  par  la 
suppression  de  plwsieurs  fetes  chomeee,  soit  par  le  seul  effet  d'une  demande  plus 
active.  En  tenant  compte  de  raccroissement  du  nomhre  de«  journees,  le  gain 
anDUcl  de  I'ouvrier  rural  doit  avoir  double.  .  .  .  Cette  augmentation  dana  le 
salaire  se  ti-aduit  pour  rcmvrier  en  une  augmentation  an  moins  correftpondante 
de  bien-etre,  jmisque  le  prix  des^  principaux  objets  ndcessaires  a  la  vie  a  peu 
change,  et  que  eelui  dei*  objeta  fabriqu(58,  dex  /munV,  par  exeraple,  a  aensiiblemeni 
bftiss4.  L'hahitation  e^t  egalement  devenue  iiiellleure,  sinon  partout,  du  moins 
dauB  lu  plupart  tie  noa  provinces," 

M,  de  Lavergne^a  estimate  of  the  average  amount  of  a  day^a  wages  la  ground- 
ed on  a  careful  comparis^ju,  in  this  and  all  other  economicid  points  of  view^  of 
all  the  different  provinces  of  France. 

*  In  bis  littk*  book  on  the  A^jriculture  of  the  Palatinate,  already  cited.  He 
says  that  the  daily  wages  of  labour,  vvliith  during  the  la-st  yeara  of  the  war  were 
unusually  high,  and  st(  continued  until  1B17;  afterwards  sank  to  a  lower  money- 
rate,  hut  that  the  prices  of  many  commoditiea  having  fallen  in  a  still  greater 
proportion,  the  condition  of  the  people  was  unequivocally  improved.  The  food 
given  to  farm  labourers  by  their  employers  has  also  greatly  impr^ived  in  quantity 
and  quality.  ^*Sie  heutigen  Tages  bedeutend  besser  ist,  als  vor  nngeflihr  4Q 
Jahrcn,  wo  das  flesinde  weniger  Fleisch  und  Mehlspeiaen,  keinen  Kiise  zum 
Bmte  u.  dgl.  erhielt,"  (p.  20.)  *'Such  an  increase  of  wages"  (adds  the  Pro- 
fessor) *'  which  must  be  estimated  not  in  money,  but  in  the  quantity  of  necosaa* 
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by  peasant  properties.  Instanees  may  undoubtedly  be  cited 
of  its  not  being  prevented  by  tliem,  and  one  of  tbe  princi- 
pal of  these  is  Belgium ;  the  prospects  of  wliich,  in  respect 
to  population  J  are  at  present  a  Jiiatter  of  consideralde  un- 
certainty. Belgium  has  the  most  rapidly  increasing  popnla- 
tion  on  the  Continent;  and  when  the  cireinnstances  of  the 
country  require,  as  tliey  iiui&t  soon  do,  that  this  rapidity 
should  be  checked,  tliere  Avill  be  a  considerable  strength  of 
existing  habit  to  be  broken  tlirouglu  One  of  the  unfavour- 
able circnmstanees  is  the  great  puwer  posi^e^sed  over  tbe 
minds  of  the  people  by  the  Catliolie  priesthood,  ^hose  in- 
fluence is  everywhere  strongly  exerted  against  restraining 
population.  As  yet,  however,  it  nnist  be  remembered  that 
the  indefatigable  industry  and  great  agiieultural  &kili  of 
the  people  have  rendered  the  existing  rapidity  of  increase 
practically  umocnous  ;  the  gi-eat  numlter  of  large  estates  still 
undivided  affording  by  tlieir  gradual  dismemberment,  a  re- 
source fur  the  necessary  augmentation  of  the  gross  produce; 
and  there  are,  besides,  many  large  manufacturing  towns, 
and  mining  and  coal  districts^  whieli  attract  and  employ  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  annual  increase  of  population. 

§  5.  But  even  where  pea^sant  properties  are  accompanied 
by  an  excess  of  numbers,  this  evil  is  not  necessarily  attend- 
ed with  the  additional  economical  disadvantage  of  too  great 
a  subdivision  of  the  land.  It  does  not  flollow  because  landed 
projKrtif  m  minutely  divided,  that />?/7?m  will  be  so.  As 
large  properties  are  perfectly  compatible  with  small  farms* 
so  are  small  properties  %vith  farms  of  an  adequate  size;  and 
a  subdivision  of  occupancy  is  not  an  inevitable  consequence 
of  even  undue  multiplication  among  peasant  proprietors. 


ries  iitid  conveiiiencca  which  the  labourer  is  enabled  to  procure,  h  by  uniTersal 
mlmi^ion^  a  proof  that  the  ma^  of  capital  must  bave  increased."  It  proves  not 
only  thia^  but  nlj^o  that  the  labouring  population  has  not  increagetl  in  an  equn) 
degree? ;  and  that  in  this  instanc*  ua  well  as  in  France^  the  nmrctllement  of  the 
Imd,  even  when  excewiire,  baa  been  oonjpatible  with  a  strengthening  of  the  pm- 
dentM  checks  to  populatiott. 
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As  might  be  expcoted  from  their  admirable  intellif^ence  in 
things  relathig  to  their  occuputiuii,  the  Fleuiii^h  poaiSimtry 
have  loDg  learnt  this  lesson,  ^'  The  habit  of  not  dividing 
propertit^s/'  i^ays  Dr.  Kaii,*  ''  and  the  opinion  that  this  is 
advantageous,  have  been  so  completely  preserved  in  Flan- 
ders, tliat  even  now,  when  a  peasant  dies  leaving  several 
ehildren,  tliey  do  not  think  of  dividing  his  patriuionj, 
though  it  be  neither  entailed  nor  settled  in  trust ;  thej  pre- 
fer Belling  it  entire,  and  sharing  the  proceeds,  considering  it 
as  a  jewel  which  loses  its  value  when  it  is  divided."  That 
tfie  same  feeling  must  prevail  widely  even  in  France,  is 
shown  by  the  great  frequency  of  sales  of  land,  amounting  in 
ten  years  to  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  soil  of  the  country  ; 
and  M.  Passy,  in  his  tract  ^'  On  the  Changes  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Condition  of  the  Department  of  the  Eure  since  the 
year  lSOO,'"t  states  other  facts  tending  to  the  same  eonehi- 
sion.  ''  The  example/-  says  he,  "  of  this  department  attests 
that  there  does  not  exist,  as  some  writers  have  iuiagined, 
between  the  di&tiibution  of  property  and  t!iat  of  cultivation, 
a  connexion  which  tends  in\incibly  to  assimilate  them.  In 
no  portion  of  it  have  changes  of  ownership  had  a  percepti- 
ble influence  on  the  size  of  holdings.  While,  in  districts  of 
small  farming,  lands  belonging  to  the  same  owner  are  ordi- 
narily distributed  among  many  tenants,  so  neither  is  it  un- 
common, in  places  where  the  grande  eidture  prevails,  for 
the  same  farmer  to  rent  the  lands  of  several  proprietors.  In 
the  plains  of  Vexiuj  in  particular,  many  active  and  rich 
cultivators  do  not  content  themselves  with  a  single  farm; 
others  add  to  the  lands  of  their  principal  holding,  all  those 
ill  the  ncighbourliood  which  they  are  able  to  hire,  and  in 
this  manner  make  up  a  total  extent  which  in  some  cases 


*  Page  334  of  the  Brusscla  translation,  11g  cites  as  an  aaitbority,  Schwerz, 
LandtnHhHchaftliche  MittJteilmiffcn^  i.  185. 

f  One  of  tbe  important  papers  which  have  appeared  in  the  Journal  des 
Economutes^  the  organ  of  the  prliieipal  political  ecouomiats  of  France,  and  doing 
great  and  increasing  honour  to  their  knowledge  and  ability.  M,  Paasy's  essay 
has  been  reprinted  separately  as  a  pamphlet. 


I        great  and 
I        has  been 
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readies  or  exceeds  two  hundred  hectares"  (five  liundred 
Eiiglitib  acres).  **Tlie  more  tbe  estates  are  dismembered, 
the  more  freipieiit  do  this  sort  of  arrangements  become : 
and  as  they  CLmdiice  to  the  interest  of  all  concerned^  it  is 
probable  that  time  will  coufirm  theim" 

*^  In  some  places,''  says  M.  de  Lavergne,*  "in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris,  for  exaniple,  where  tbe  advantages  of 
tbe  gramle  cidiure  become  evident,  tbe  size  of  farms  tends 
to  increase,  several  farms  are  thrown  together  into  one,  and 
farmers  enlarge  their  holdings  l)y  renting  jmrceUea  from  a 
number  of  different  proprietor.  Elsewhere  farms  as  well 
as  jn'operties  of  too  great  extent  tend  to  division.  Cultiva- 
tion spontaneously  Huds  out  tbe  organization  which  suits  it 
best."  It  is  a  striking  fact,  stated  by  the  same  eminent 
writer,!  that  the  departuxents  which  Iiavethe  greatest  num- 
ber of  small  cotes  Jhiici^res,  are  the  Nord,  the  Somme,  tbe 
Pas  de  Calais,  the  Seine  Infcrieure,  tbe  Aisne,  and  the 
Oise ;  all  of  them  among  tbe  ricliest  and  best  cultivated, 
and  the  first-mentioned  of  them  tbe  very  richest  and  l)e6t 
cultivated,  in  France. 

Undue  subdivision,  and  excessive  smallness  of  holdings, 
are  undoubtedly  a  prevalent  evil  in  some  countries  of  peas- 
ant proprietors  and  particularly  in  parts  of  Germany  and 
France.  The  governments  of  Bavaria  and  Nassau  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  impose  a  legal  limit  to  subdivision, 
and  the  Prussian  Government  unsuccessfully  proposed  the 
same  measure  to  tlie  Estates  of  its  Rhenish  Provinces.  But 
I  do  not  think  it  will  anywhere  be  found  that  the  petite  eid^ 
ture  is  the  system  of  tlie  peasants,  and  the  granrh  cftUure 
that  of  the  great  landlords:  on  tbe  contrary,  wherever  the 
small  properties  are  divided  among  too  many  proprietors,  I 
believe  it  to, be  true  that  the  large  properties  also  are  par- 


*  Kconomie  Rurah  de  fa  France^  p.  465. 

f  !',  117.  See,  for  faeTj^  of  n  similar  tpndencv,  pp,  141^  250^  and  other  pa?- 
Mg;^  of  tbe  same  impnitaiir  trpatipe;  wliirli,  on  the  other  hand^  equally  aHotiml» 
with  evidence  of  the  mii^ehievoiim  eWvvi  of  Htibdiviiiion  when  too  mioute^  or  when 
the  nature  of  tbe  soil  and  of  hs  pi-oduets  h  not  suitable  to  iL 
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celled  out  among  too  many  fanners,  and  that  tlie  cause  is 
the  same  in  both  cases,  a  backward  state  of  capital,  skill, 
and  agricultural  enterprise.  Them  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  6ubd]vih5ion  in  France  is  nut  more  excessive  than  is  ac- 
counted for  by  this  cause;  that  it  is  diminisliing,  not  in- 
creasing ;  and  that  the  terror  expressed  in  some  quarters,  at 
the  progress  of  the  morcetteuwni^  is  one  of  the  most  ground* 
less  of  real  or  pretended  panics.* 

If  peasant  properties  have  any  effect  in  promoting  sub- 
divifciion  beyond  the  degree  which  corresponds  to  tlie  agri- 
cultm^al  practices  of  the  country,  and  which  is  customary  on. 
its  large  estates,  the  cause  must  lie  in  one  of  tlie  salutary 
influences  of  the  system ;  the  eminent  degree  in  which  it 
promotes  providence  on  the  part  of  those  who,  not  being 

*  Mr,  Laing,  in  his  latest  pyblicatlon,  **  Obst»rvatkmB  on  the  Socttil  uiid 
Political  State  of  the  European  People  in  1848  and  184^,"  a  liook  devoted  to  the 
glorification  of  England,  and  the  disparagemt^nt  of  everythin;;r  elsewhere  wlkieh 
other;*,  or  even  he  himself  in  fnn'iner  works,  hud  thought  worthy  of  praise,  argues 
that  *'  althnugh  the  land  itself  is  not  divided  and  subdivided  "  on  the  death  of  the 
proprietor,  *Hhe  value  of  the  land  ia,  and  with  effeeta  alinoat  as  prejudieial  ta 
social  progress.  The  value  of  each  share  becomes  a  debt  or  burden  upon  the 
land."  Consequently  the  condition  of  the  agrienltunil  population  is  retrograde : 
*'  each  generation  is  worse  oif  than  the  preceding  one,  although  the  land  is 
neither  less  nor  more  divided,  nor  worse  cultivated."  And  this  he  giveri  as  the 
explanation  of  the  great  indebtedness  of  the  small  landed  proprietors  in  France 
(pp.  S\^-9,)  If  these  statements  were  correct,  they  would  invalidttte  all  which 
Mr»  Laing  affirmed  so  positively  in  other  writings,  and  repeats  in  this,  respecting 
the  peciditir  efficacy  of  the  posaeasion  of  land  in  preventing  over-population. 
But  he  is  entirely  mistaken  as  to  the  matter  of  fact.  In  the  only  country  of 
which  he  speaks  from  actual  residence,  Norway,  be  does  not  pretend  that  the 
condition  of  tbe  pea.**ant  proprietors  is  deteriorating.  The  facts  already  cited 
prove  that  in  respect  to  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  the  assertion  is 
equally  wide  of  the  mark  ;  and  what  has  been  shown  regpecting  tbe  slow  increase 
of  population  in  PVance,  demonstrates  that  if  the  condition  of  the  French  peasant- 
ry was  deteriifrating,  it  could  not  be  from  the  cause  supposed  by  Mr.  Laing. 
The  truth  I  believe  to  he  that  in  every  country  without  exception,  in  which 
peasant  properties  prevail,  the  condition  of  the  people  is  improving,  the  produce 
of  the  land  and  even  its  fertility  increasing,  and  from  tbe  larger  surplua  which 
remains  after  f(*eding  the  agricultural  cla.?ses,  the  towns  are  augmenting  both  in 
population  and  in  the  well-being  of  their  inhahitants.  On  this  question,  as  well 
flii  on  that  of  the  morcdtetnfnt,  so  far  as  regards  FrfUice,  additional  facta  and 
ohaervations^  brought  up  to  a  later  date,  will  he  found  in  the  Appendix. 
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yet  peasant  proprietors,  hope  to  become  so.  In  England* 
where  the  labourer  has  no  investment  for  his  savings  but 
the  savings  bank,  and  no  position  to  which  he  can  ris^e  by 
any  exercise  of  economy,  except  perhaps  that  of  a  petty 
shopkeeper,  with  its  chances  of  bankruptcy,  there  is  nothing 
at  all  resembhng  the  intense  spirit  of  thrift  which  takes 
possession  of  one  who^  from  being  a  day  labourer,  can  raise 
himself  by  saving  to  the  condition  of  a  landed  proprietor. 
According  to  almost  all  authorities,  the  real  cause  of  the 
morcellement  is  the  higher  price  which  can  be  obtained  for 
land  by  selling  it  to  the  peasantry,  as  an  investment  for 
their  small  aecnmulations,  than  by  disposing  of  it  entire  to 
some  rich  purchaser  who  has  no  object  bnt  to  live  on  its  in- 
come without  improving  it.  The  hope  of  obtaining  such 
an  investment  is  the  most  powerful  of  inducements,  to  those 
who  are  witliout  land,  to  practise  the  industry,  frugality, 
and  self-restraint,  on  which  their  success  in  this  object  of 
ambition  is  dependent. 

As  the  result  of  this  enquiry  into  the  direct  operation 
and  indirect  influences  of  peasant  properties,  I  conceive  it 
to  be  established  J  that  there  is  no  necessary  connexion  be* 
tween  this  form  of  landed  property  and  an  imperfect  state 
of  the  arts  of  production ;  that  it  is  favonraljle  in  quite  as 
many  respects  as  it  is  unfavourable,  to  the  most  efl'eetive  use 
of  the  powers  of  the  soil;  that  no  other  existing  state  of 
agricultural  economy  has  so  beneficial  an  effect  on  the  in- 
dustry, the  intelligence,  the  frugality,  and  ]>rndence  of  the 
population,  nor  tends  on  the  whole  so  much  to  discourage 
an  improvident  increase  of  their  numbers;  and  that  no  ex- 
isting state,  therefore,  is  on  the  whole  so  tiivourable,  both  to 
their  moral  and  their  physical  welfare.  Compared  with  the 
English  system  of  cultivation  by  hired  lahnur,  it  nnist  be 
regarded  as  eminently  beneficial    to  the  labouring  class.* 


•  French  history  strikinirly  confirtn^  tht^HC  coticltisiotis.  Tliree  times  diirinp 
the  couree  of  ages  the  peaiwiritry  have  been  purchasers  of  Inntl ;  and  thes^e  times 
im&iedi&tely  preceded  the  three  principal  ems  of  Freiieh  agricultitral  prosperity. 

**  Aui  temps  le»  plus  maiivaia/^  says  tlie  histonon  Michelel,  {Le  Ptnpte^  lix* 
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We  are  not  on  the  present  occasion  called  upon  to  compare 
it  mtli  tlie  joint  ownership  of  the  land  by  associationB  of 
labourei's. 


partie^  ch.  1,)  '*aui  momenta  de  pauvpete  universelle,  oil  le  riche  mdme  est 
pauvTL*  et  vend  par  force^  alors  le  paarre  se  trouve  en  ^tat  d^acheter ;  nul  ac- 
qu^ieiir  ne  se  presentaiitj  le  pavBUo  eii  guenilles  arrive  avec  aa  pi^ce  d*or,  et  il 
acquiert  un  bout  de  terre.  Cea  moments  <le  desaetpc  oh  le  pajsan  a  pu  aequerir 
la  tcrre  ii  bou  marche^  ont  toujounj  ct6  t«iiivis  dVin  tdaii  subit  de  feeondite  qu*on 
ne  s*expliqiiait  pm>  Vers  1500,  par  exempk%  quaud  la  Fiuuee  <5puis6e  par  Louis 
XL  serable  aehever  sa  rtilne  en  Itolie,  la  noblesae  qui  pait  est  obligee  de  veii- 
dre ;  la  tem-S  pa&*ant  4  de  nouvelles  mains,  refleurit  to«t-fi;-coup  ■  on  travaille, 
on  batit.  Ce  beau  moment  (dans  le  style  de  I'lddtiHre  monarchiqul)  a*es1;  appele 
le  tort  LouiH  XIL 

**  II  dure  peUj  malhcureuBement.  La  terre  est  i  peine  remise  en  boii  gtat, 
le  fiae  fond  dessus;  les  giierreF  de  religion  arrivent^  (pd  sembknt  raser  tout 
jusqu'au  eol,  miaiirefi  horriblea,  f'ltmmes  iitroeea  oil  lea  me  res  raaiigeaient  leura 
enfants.  Qui  enjirait  que  le  pays  se  reltve  de  IS,?  Eh  bien^  la  guerre  finit  a 
peine,  de  ce  ebamp  ravage,  de  cette  elmumifere  encore  noire  et  bruiee,  soit 
Fepargne  du  paysan.  II  aebete ;  en  dix  ans,  la  F ranee  a  change  de  face ;  en 
vingt  ou  trente,  tons  lea  biens  ont  double,  triple  de  valeiir.  Ce  moment  encore 
baptist  d'un  nom  royal,  s'appelle  le  boti  Henri  IV*  et  le  grand  Richelieu." 
Of  the  third  era  it  ia  needless  again  to  speak  :  it  was  that  of  tbe  Revolution^ 
Whoever  would  study  the  reverse  of  the  picture,  may  compare  these  hi,storic 
periods,  ehitractcrized  by  the  diymcniberment  of  lai-ge  and  the  construction  of 
small  properties,  with  the  wide-spread  natlontd  Bufferinp;  which  acconipiinied,  and 
tbe  permanent  deterioration  of  tbe  ccnditjon  of  the  labouring  classes  which  fol- 
lowed, the  *'  clearing  "  away  of  email  yeomen  to  make  room  for  large  grazing 
farms,  which  was  the  grand  economical  event  of  English  bujtory  during  the  bix* 
teenth  centurj. 
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§  1.  Fbom  the  ease  in  which  the  produce  of  land  and 
Iflbonr  belongs  imdi\adedly  to  the  labourer,  we  proceed  to 
the  cases  in  wliich  it  is  di%'ided,  but  between  two  classes 
only^  the  labourers  and  the  landowners ;  the  charticter  of 
capitalists  merging  in  the  one  or  the  other,  as  the  case  may 
be*  It  is  poissible  indeed  to  conceive  that  tiiere  might  be 
only  two  classes  of  persons  to  share  the  produce,  and  that  a 
class  of  capitalists  might  be  one  of  them ;  the  character  of 
labourer  and  that  of  hmdowDer  being  united  to  form  the 
other.  This  might  occur  in  two  ways.  The  labourers, 
though  owning  the  land,  might  let  it  to  a  tenant,  and  work 
under  him  as  hired  servants.  But  this  arrangement,  even 
in  the  veiy  rare  cases  which  could  give  rise  to  it, Mould  not 
require  any  particular  discussion,  since  it  would  not  differ 
in  any  material  respect  from  the  threefold  system  of  labour- 
ers, capitalists,  and  landlords.  The  other  case  is  the  nut 
uncommon  one,  in  wliich  a  peasant  proprietor  owns  and 
cultivates  the  land,  but  raises  the  little  capital  required,  by 
%  mortgage  upon  it.  Neither  does  this  case  present  any 
important  peculiarity.  There  is  but  one  pei^son,  the  peas- 
ant himself,  who  has  any  right  or  power  of  interference  in 
the  management.  He  pays  a  fixed  annuity  as  interest  to  a 
capitalist,  as  he  pays  another  fixed  sum  in  taxes  to  the  gov- 
ernment. Without  dwelling  further  on  these  cases,  we  pass 
to  those  which  present  marked  features  of  peculiarity. 

When  the  two  parties  sharing  in  the  produce  are  the 
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labourer  or  labourers  and  tbc  landowner,  it  is  not  a  very 
material  circumstance  in  the  cHse,  wliieh  of  the  two  furjiislies 
the  Btock,  or  wlietlier,  as  Kometinies  happens,  tlicy  fumisli 
it,  in  a  determinate  proportion^  between  them.  The  essen- 
tial diflerence  does  not  lie  in  tliis,  but  in  another  cireuni- 
stance,  namely,  whether  the  division  of  the  produce  between 
the  two  is  regulated  by  custom  or  by  eonipetition.  We  w^ill 
begin  with  the  former  ease ;  of  which  the  metayer  culture  is 
the  principal^  and  in  Europe  almoist  the  sole,  example. 

The  principle  of  the  metayer  system  is  that  the  labourer, 
or  peasant,  makes  his  engagement  directly  with  the  land- 
owner, and  pays,  not  a  tixed  rentj  either  in  money  or  in 
kind,  but  a  certain  proportion  of  the  produce,  or  rather  of 
what  remains  of  the  produce  after  deducting  wluit  is  cou- 
eidered  necessary  to  keep  up  the  stock*  The  proportion  is 
usually,  as  the  name  imports,,  one-half ;  but  in  several  dis- 
tricts in  Italy  it  is  two-thirds.  Respecting  the  supply  of 
stock,  the  custom  varies  from  place  to  place ;  in  some  places 
the  landlord  furnishes  the  whole,  in  others  half,  in  others 
some  particular  part,  as  for  instance  the  cattle  and  seed,  the 
labourer  providing  the  implements,*  '^This  connexion," 
says  Sismondij  speaking  chiefly  of  Tuscany ,t ''  is  often  the 

*  In  France,  before  tht*  Revolution,  according  to  Arthur  Young  (L  403) 
Uiere  was  great  Itical  divertiit}"  in  tbia  reapfct.  In  Champagne^  **  the  landlord 
commonly  finds  haU'  the  cattle  and  half  the  seed,  and  the  tnetayi»r,  labour,  itnple- 
ments,  and  taxes ;  but  in  some  districts  the  laodlord  bears  a  share  of  these.  In 
Roussillon,  the  landlord  pays  half  the  taxes ;  and  in  G uienncf,  from  Auch  to 
Jlfuran,  many  landlords  pay  alL  Near  Aguillon,  on  the  (jaronne,  the  metayers 
furnbh  half  the  cattle.  At  Niinfjif*,  in  the  Isle  of  France^  I  met  with  an  agree- 
ment lur  t!ie  landlord  to  furubh  live  stock,  implemcntjs,  harness,  and  taxes ;  the 
metayer  found  lat>t>ur  and  his  own  capitation  tax :  the  landlord  re|>siired  the 
houae  and  gates;  the  metayer  the  windows:  the  landlonl  provided  seed  the  first 
year^  the  metayer  the  lost ;  in  the  intervening  years  they  supply  half  and  half. 
In  the  Bourbonnoin  the  landlord  find^  all  soils  of  live  stocky  yet  the  metayer  sella, 
changes,  and  buys  at  his  will ;  the  steward  keeping  an  account  of  the^se  muta- 
tions^ for  tiie  landlorti  has  half  the  produel  of  sales,  and  pays  half  the  purchases." 
In  Piedmont,  he  says,  "'the  landlord  commonly  pays  the  taxes  and  repairs  the 
buildingfl,  and  the  tenant  provides  cattle,  implements,  and  seed,"  (XL  151.) 
L  t  jS'/w<ies  mr  PEcmtomie  Politique^  6me  essai :  De  la  Cotiditioa  des  Cultiva- 
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subject  of  a  contract,  to  define  certain  gervices  and  ceilalu 
occasional  payments  to  whicli  tlic  metayer  binds  liimseif  j 
nevertheless  the  difierenees  in  the  obUgations  of  oue  such 
contract  and  another  are  inconsiderable ;  usage  governs  alike 
all  these  engagements,  and  supplies  the  stipulations  which 
Lave  not  been  expressed ;  and  the  landlord  who  attempted 
to  depart  from  usage,  who  exacted  more  than  his  neighbour, 
who  took  for  tbe  basis  of  tlie  agreement  anything  but  the 
equal  division  of  the  crojis,  would  render  himself  so  odious, 
he  would  be  so  sure  of  not  obtaining  a  metayer  wbo  was  an 
honest  man,  tbat  tbe  contract  of  all  the  metayers  may  be 
considered  as  identical,  at  least  in  each  provincCj  and  never 
gives  rise  to  any  competition  among  peasants  in  search  of 
employment,  or  any  oftbi-  to  cultivate  the  soil  on  cb caper 
terms  than  one  another/'  To  the  same  effect  Chateau- 
vieux,*  speaking  of  the  metayers  of  Piedmont.  ^^  They 
consider  it,*'  (the  farm)  "  as  a  patrimony,  and  never  think 
of  renewing  t!ie  lease,  but  go  un  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, on  the  same  terms,  without  writrngs  or  i^egistries/'f 


§  2.  When  the  partition  of  the  produce  is  a  matter  of 
fixed  BBage,  not  of  varying  convention,  political  economy 
has  no  laws  of  distribution  to  investigate*  It  lias  only  to 
consider,  as  in  the  case  of  jjeasant  proj^rietors,  tlie  effects  of 
the  systenj,  first,  on  tlie  condition  of  the  peaaantiy,  morally 
and  i>hysically,  and  secondly,  on  tbe  efficiency  of  the  labour. 
In  botli  these  particulars  tlic  metayer  eystem  has  the  charac- 


•  Let  tt'i'/t  from  It  ait/.  I  quote  from  Dr  Rit]fby*«  translation  (p.  22,) 
f  This  virtual  fijtitv  of  tenure  h  not  however  nniverasil  even  in  It^ly;  and  it 
is  to  its  absence  tlittt  Sismondi  attributes  the  inferior  condition  of  tlie  metayers 
in  some  provinces  of  Naples,  in  Lucea,  and  in  the  Riviera  of  Gunoa;  where  the 
Jandlurds  obtain  u  larger  (though  still  a  fixed)  share  of  the  produce.  In  those 
countries  the  cultivation  h  splendid,  but  the  people  wretchedly  poor.  "  The 
fMime  misfortune  would  prttbably  have  tjefrdlen  the  people  of  Tuscany  if  public 
opinion  dfd  not  protect  the  cultivator;  but  a  proprietor  would  not  dare  to  impose 
coftdilions  unusual  in  the  tountry,  and  even  in  changing  one  metayer  for  An- 
other, he  alters  cotiung  in  the  terms  of  tbe  engagement"  [JS^ouveaux  Principes^ 
"'^.  lit.  ch»  6 J 
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teristic  advantages  of  peasant  properties,  but  has  them  in  a 
less  degree,  Tlie  metayer  has  less  motive  to  exertion  than 
the  peasant  proprietor,  since  only  half  the  fruits  of  liis  in- 
dustry, instead  of  the  whole,  are  his  own.  Eut  he  has  a 
inuelj  stronger  motive  than  a  day  labour erj  who  has  no 
other  interest  hi  the  result  than  not  to  he  dismissed.  If 
the  metayer  cannot  he  tnmed  out  exeept  for  some  violation 
of  his  contraet,  he  has  a  stronger  motive  to  exertion  than 
any  tenant-farmer  who  has  not  a  lease.  The  metayer  is  at 
least  his  landlord's  partner,  and  a  half-sharer  in  tlieir  joint 
gains.  Where,  too,  tlie  permanence  of  Ids  tenure  is  guaran- 
teed hy  custom,  he  acquires  local  attachments,  and  much  of 
the  feelings  of  a  proprietor,  I  am  suppoaing  that  tins  half 
produce  is  euflicient  to  yield  him  a  comtbrtahle  support. 
Wliether  it  is  so,  depends  (in  any  given  state  of  agriculture) 
on  the  degree  of  subdivision  of  the  land ;  which  depends 
on  the  operation  of  the  population  principle.  A  multi- 
plication of  people,  beyond  the  number  that  can  be  properly 
supported  on  the  land  or  taken  off  hy  manufactures,  is  inci- 
dent even  to  a  peasant  proprietary,  and  of  course  not  less 
hut  rather  more  incident  to  a  metayer  population.  Tlie 
tendency,  however,  which  we  noticed  in  the  proprietary 
system,  to  promote  prudence  on  this  point,  is  in  no  small 
degree  common  to  it  with  the  metayer  system.  There, 
also,  it  is  a  matter  of  easy  and  exact  calculation  whether  a 
family  can  be  supported  or  not.  If  it  is  easy  to  see  whether 
the  owner  of  the  wh*jle  produce  can  increase  the  production 
80  as  to  maintain  a  greater  number  of  persons  equally  well, 
it  is  a  not  less  simple  problem  whether  the  owner  of  half 
the  produce  can  do  so,*     There  is  one  check  which  this 


*  M,  Bftstiat  affirms  that  even  m  France,  incontestably  the  least  faTourable 
example  of  tlie  metayer  system,  its  elfect  in  repres^sin^  population  is  conspicuous. 

"Fn  fait  bieii  constate,  c'eat  que  la  tendance  k  une  multiplica-tion  d^sor- 
donnee  se  raanifeste  principaleinent  an  aein  de  cette  clasae  d^bommcs  qui  vit  do 
ftidaiires.  Cette  pr^voyance  qui  rutarde  lea  mariagea  a  atir  elle  pen  d'enipire, 
ftarce  que  lea  maux  qui  r^eultent  de  Texc^  de  concurrence  no  lul  apparaiasent 
que  treS'Confus^ment,  et  dang  un  lointain  en  apparence  peu  redoubtable.     C^est 
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system  seems  to  oS&^  over  and  above  thoee  held  out  even 
by  the  proprietair  gystem ;  there  is  a  landlord,  who  may 
exert  a  controlling  power^  by  refysing  hi&  eonsent  to  a  sub- 
division*  I  do  not,  however^  attach  great  importance  to 
this  chedc,  beeaiLse  the  &nu  may  be  loaded  with  super- 
flnous  hands  without  being  sabdivided;  and  because,  3o 
long  as  the  inereifie  of  hands  increases  the  gross  pnxluce, 
wliich  ia  ahnoet  always  the  case,  the  landlord,  who  receives 
half  the  produce,  h  an  immediate  gainer,  the  incimvenienee 
fidling  only  on  the  lahaiuneis.  The  landlord  is  no  doubt 
liable  in  the  end  lo  suffer  from  their  poverty,  by  being 
fbtced  to  make  advances  to  them,  e^peeiaUy  in  bad  seasons ; 
and  a  foresigfal  of  this  ultimate  inconvenience  may  operate 
beiirfeially  oo  muii  landionis  as  prefer  future  security  to 
pres&ent  profit. 

The  diaracfterisdc  disadvantage  of  the  metayer  system 
is  Terr  fairiy  stated  by  Adam  Smith,  After  pointing  out 
that  metayers  **  have  a  plain  interest  that  the  whole  pnjd- 
nee  ehoiild  be  aa  great  aa  possible,  in  order  that  their  own 
propoction  may  be  eo^''  he  continues,*  ''^it  could  never, 
howef^er,  he  the  interest  of  this  species  of  cultivators  to  lay 
out,  in  the  further  improvement  of  the  land,  any  part  of  the 
filtle  stock  which  they  might  save  from  their  own  share  of 
the  produce,  because  the  lord^  who  laid  out  nothings  was  to 
get  one  half  of  whatever  it  produced.  The  tithe*  which  is 
but  a  tenth  of  the  produce,  is  found  to  be  a  very  gre«t 
hindrance    to    improvement      A    tax,    therefore,    which 


!  I&  pios  Civvmble  pour  «■  pa?9  (fkre  i 
DtaH  les  pajs  de  i 
iptlVBBil  p«r  ks  liciMiMLi  de  k  ralt«i«;  ib  m 
pr  cmoiHteBoe.  les  mkames  offrast  dea  rides  iwirfhlpii  mu  tniTMu ;  Ob  m 
iMtat  ^gmad  les  plsees  soat  rffsfiies.  UK  ■«  l«ai  de  clioees  i^fle  k  rm^ 
;  SMvoir,  Ia  offmt  «sii«  Fsteadt  da  dm— w  M  W  swbtg  des  bracv  o|»^« 
*t  k  prlTpy— *c  ct  pfc»  gnfewem  q^VPe.    Amm  vofom$  tmm  que  »  t 
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atnouiited  to  one  lialfj  must  liave  been  an  effectual  bar  to 
it.  It  miglit  be  the  interest  of  a  metayer  to  make  the  land 
produce  as  iimch  as  conld  be  brought  out  of  it  by  meaus  of 
the  stuck  furnished  by  the  pro[>rietor ;  but  it  could  never 
he  bis  interest  to  mix  any  pmt  of  his  own  with  it.  In 
France,  where  live  parts  out  of  six  of  the  whole  kingdom 
are  said  to  be  still  oecnpied  by  this  species  of  enltivatorsj 
the  proprietors  complain  that  tiieir  metayers  take  every 
opportunity  of  emph>yiiig  the  master's  cattle  ratlier  in  car- 
riage than  ill  cultivation  ;  because  in  the  one  case  tJtey  get 
the  whule  pi'utits  to  tliemselves,  in  the  other  they  share 
them  with  their  landlord/' 

It  is  indeed  implied  in  the  very  nature  of  the  tenure,  that 
all  improvements  which  require  expcmliture  of  capital,  must 
be  made  witli  the  capital  of  the  landlord.  This,  however^  is 
essentially  the  caae  even  in  England,  whenever  the  farmers 
are  ten ants-at- will :  or  (if  Arthur  Yomig  is  nglit)  even  on  a 
*'nine  years  lease."  If  the  landlord  is  willing  to  provide 
cajjital  for  improvements,  the  metayer  lias  the  strongest 
interest  in  promoting  them,  since  half  tlie  benefit  of  them 
will  accrue  to  iiimselfl  As  however  the  perpetuity  of  teimro 
wdiieb,  in  tlie  case  we  are  discussing,  he  enjoys  by  custom, 
renders  his  consent  a  necessary  condition ;  the  spirit  of 
routine,  and  dislike  of  innovation,  characteristic  of  an  agri- 
cultural people  %vhen  not  corrected  by  education,  are  no 
doubt,  as  the  advocates  of  the  system  seem  to  admit,  a  serious 
hindrance  to  improvement. 


§  li.  The  metayer  system  has  met  with  no  mercy  from 
English  authorities.  ^'Tiiere  is  not  one  word  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  the  practice,  "  says  Arthur  Young,*  '*  and  a  thou- 
sand arguments  that  might  be  used  against  it.  Tlie  hard 
plea  of  necessity  can  alone  be  urged  in  its  favour ;  tin 
poverty  of  the  farmers  being  so  great,  that  the  landlord  must 
fitock  the  farm,  or  it  could  not  be  stocked  at  all ;  this  is  a 
most  cruel  burthen  to  a  proprietor,  who  is  thus  obliged  to 

*  Travels^  vol.  L  pp.  404 — 5. 
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run  much  of  the  hazard  of  farming  in  the  most  dangerous  of 
all  niethodsj  that  of  trusting  his  property  absolutely  in  the 
hands  of  people  who  are  generally  ignorant,  many  care- 
less, and  some  undoubtedly  wicked,  .  .  ,  In  this  most 
miserable  of  all  the  modes  of  letting  land,  the  defrauded  land- 
lord receives  a  contemptible  rent ;  the  farmer  is  in  the 
lowest  state  of  poverty ;  the  land  is  miserably  cultivated  ; 
and  the  nation  suffers  sl&  severely  as  the  parties  themselves. 
.  ,  .  Wherever*  thus  system  prevails,  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  a  useless  and  miserable  population  is  found, 
.  .  ,  Wherever  the  country  (that  I  saw)  is  poor  and 
unw^atered,  in  the  Milanese,  it  is  in  the  hands  of  metayers : " 
Hiey  are  almost  always  in  debt  to  their  landlord  tor  seed  or 
food,  and  '^  their  condition  is  more  wretched  than  that  of  a 
day  labourer.  .  .  .  Tlicref  are  but  few  districts"  (in 
Italy)  *'  where  lands  are  let  to  tlie  occupying  tenant  at  a 
nioney-rent ;  but  w^herever  it  is  fuund,  their  crops  are 
greater;  a  clear  proof  of  the  imbecdity  of  the  metaying 
system,""  ''Wlierever  it"  (the  metayer  system)  "has  been 
adopted,"  says  Mr.  M'Culloch,^  "  it  has  put  a  stop  to  all 
improvement,  and  has  reduced  the  cultivators  to  tlie  most 
abject  poverty,"  Mr*  Jones  g  shares  the  common  opinion, 
and  quotes  Turgot  and  Destutt-Tracy  in  support  of  it.  The 
impression,  however,  of  all  these  writers  (notwithstanding 
Arthur  Young's  occasional  references  to  Italy)  seems  to  be 
chiefly  derived  from  France,  and  France  before  the  Revolu- 
tion. II  Now  the  situation  of  French  metayers  under  the  old 
regime  by  no  means  represents  the  tj^pical  form  of  the  con- 
tract.    It  is  essential  to  that  form,  that  the  proprietor  pays 


*  TniPfh^  vol.  il  151—3.  t  Ibid,  11.  217. 

J  Prhtciple/t  of  Pnlific/tl  Ecofn>myy  ^^rd  ed.  p.  471. 

§  Exmay  ON  the  Dittiri&utkon  of  Wealthy  pp.  1112 — i. 

I  M»  de  Tracy  is  partially  an  exception,  iniLsmuch  ag  hia  experience  reacbea 
Tower  down  rhaii  the  revohitionarj  period  r  Hut  he  udrait^  (as  Mr.  Jones  Una  him- 
seli*  stated  in  another  plnre)  that  he  ia  acquidiited  only  with  a  limited  district,  of 
great  snbdivision  and  unfertile  mW. 

M.  Paaeyis  of  opiiii^in,  that  a  French  peasantry  mii^^t  be  in  indigence  and  the 
COUP  try  badly  cidtivated  on  a  metayer  syfltem^  bL^eanae  the  proportion  of  th# 
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all  the  taxes.  But  in  France  tlie  exemption  of  the  noblesse 
from  direct  taxation  had  led  the  Governaient  to  throw  the 
whole  burthen  of  their  ever-incj-easing  fiscal  exactions  upon 
the  occupiers  :  and  it  is  to  these  exactions  that  Turgot 
ascribed  the  extreme  wretchedness  of  the  rnetayers :  a 
wretchedneaa  in  some  cases  so  excessive,  that  in  Limousin 
and  Angoumois  (the  provinces  wliich  he  adnnnistered)  they 
had  seldom  more,  according  to  him,  after  deducting  all  bur- 
thens, than  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  livres  (20  to  24  shil- 
lings) per  head  for  their  whole  annual  consumption  :  '•  je  ne 
dis  pas  en  argent,  mais  en  comptant  tout  ce  quils  eonsoni- 
ment  en  nuture  sur  ce  qu'ils  out  recolte.  "  ^  When  we  add 
that  they  had  not  the  virtual  fixity  of  tenure  of  the  metayers 
of  Italy,  i'^  in  Limousin,'^  says  Arthur  Young,t ''  the  metayers 
are  considered  as  little  better  than  menial  servants,  remova- 
ble at  pleasure,  and  obliged  to  conform  in  all  things  to  the 
will  of  the  landlords,")  it  is  evident  that  their  case  aftbixls 
no  argument  agaiust  tlie  metayer  system  in  its  better  form. 
A  population  who  could  call  nothing  their  own,  who,  like 
the  Irish  cottiers,  could  not  in  any  contingency  be  worse  off, 
had  nothing  to  restrain  them  from  multiplying,  and  suhdi- 
viding  the  land,  until  stopped  by  actual  starvation. 

We  shall  find  a  vory  different  picture,  by  the  most  accu- 
rate authorities,  of  the  metayer  cultivation  of  Italy,     In  tlie 


product*  claimable  by  the  land  lord  is  toa  hi^h ;  it  being  only  in  Djore  favourable 
L'liinfttes  that  auy  land,  not  of  tlic  most  exuberant  fertUityj  eim  pay  half  ite*  groaj* 
products  in  rent,  and  leave  enoug^h  to  peasant  farmers  to  enable  thera  to  grow 
BUceessfuUy  the  more  expensive  and  vaJnable  products  of  ag^rieulture.  [Sffit- 
temea  de  Culture.^  p,  ^5.)  This  is  an  objection  only  to  a  particular  numerical 
proportion,  wliich  is  indeed  the  common  one,  but  is  not  essential  to  the  aysteiii. 

*  See  tbe  *'  Merooire  snr  la  Surcharge  dea  Impositions  <|u'6prouvait  la  Gen^- 
mlit^  de  Limo^ea,  addres«ie  au  Conseil  d*Etat  en  1 76fi/*  pp,  260 — 304  of  the 
fourth  volume  of  Turgot*s  Works.  The  occasional  engagements  of  landlords  (as 
mentioned  by  Arthur  Young)  to  pay  a  part  of  the  taxes,  were,,  according  to  Tur- 
got, of  recent  origin,  under  tbe  compulsion  of  actual  necessity.  ^*  Le  proprie- 
taire  oe  s^y  prete  qu^autant  qull  ne  peut  trouver  dc  metayer  autrement ;  ainsi, 
m^me  dans  c«  cas-li,  Ic  metayer  est  toojonrs  r^duit  k  ce  qu^il  faut  pr^isSmeut 
pour  ne  pas  mourir  de  faim»     (p.  275,) 

f  Vol.  i.  p,  404. 
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first  place,  as  to  siilidivision.  In  Lombardy,  according  to 
Chateau vieuXj*  there  are  few  farms  which  exceed  sixty  acres, 
and  few  wliieh  have  l6ss  than  ten.  Tliese  farms  are  all 
occupied  by  metayers  at  ImU'  profit.  They  invariably  dis- 
play ''  an  extent  f  and  a  richness  in  buildings  rarely  known 
in  any  other  country  in  Europe."  Their  plan  ''attbrds  tlie 
greatest  room  with  the  least  extent  of  building;  is  best 
adapted  to  arrange  and  secure  the  crop  ;  and  is,  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  economical,  and  the  least  exposed  to  accidents 
by  lire/'  The  court-yard  '^  exhibits  a  whole  so  regular  and 
commodious,  and  a  system  of  such  care  and  good  order,  that 
our  dirty  and  ill-arranged  fanns  can  convey  no  adequate 
idea  of.  "  The  same  description  applies  to  Piedmont^  The 
rotation  of  crops  is  exeeHent.  ^^I  should  think  J  no  countiy 
can  bring  so  large  a  portion  of  its  produce  to  market  as 
Piedmont.*'  Though  the  soil  is  not  naturally  very  fertile, 
"the  number  of  cities  is  prodigiously  great.''  Tlie  agri- 
culture must,  tlierefore,  be  eminently  favourable  to  the  net 
as  well  as  to  the  gross  produce  of  the  land.  ''  Each  plough 
works  thirty-two  acres  hi  the  season.  .  .  *.  .  Nothing  can  be 
more  perfect  or  neater  than  the  hoeing  and  moulding  up  the 
maize,  when  in  full  growth,  by  a  single  plough,  w^ith  a  pair 
of  oxen,  without  injury  to  a  single  plant,  %vhile  all  the  weeds 
are  effectually  destroyed.  "  So  much  for  agricultural  skill. 
"  Nothing  can  be  so  excellent  as  tlie  crop  wliich  precedes 
and  tliat  which  follows  it."  Tlie  wheat  'Ms  tliraslied  by  a 
cylinder,  drawn  by  a  horse,  and  guided  by  a  l>oy^  while  the 
labourers  turn  over  the  straw  with  forks.  Tliis  process  lasts 
nearly  a  fortnight;  it  is  quick  and  economical,  and  conr 
pletely  gets  out  the  grain.  ....  In  no  part  of  the  world 
are  the  economy  and  the  management  of  the  land  better 
understood  than  in  Piedmont,  aud  this  explains  the  phe^ 
nomenon  of  its  great  population,  aud  immense  export  of 
provisions.''     All  this  under  metayer  cultivation. 

Of  the  valley  of  the  Amo,  in  its  whole  extent,  both 

*  Letter »  fi'om  Ttahf^  translated  by  Rig:by,  p.  16, 
t  Ibid.  pp.  19,  20.  X  UHd.  pp.  24-81, 
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above  and  below  Florence,  the  same  i?tTiter  thus  speaks ;  ^ — 
'*  Forests  of  olive-trees  covered  the  lower  parts  of  the  moiin- 
tains,  and  by  then-  foliage  concealed  an  infinite  number  of 
email  farms,  which  peopled  these  parts  of  the  mountains; 
chestnut-trees  raised  their  heads  on  the  higher  slopegj  their 
healthy  verdure  contrasting  with  the  pale  tint  of  the  olive- 
trees,  and  spreading  a  brightness  over  tins  amphitheatre. 
Tlie  road  was  bordered  on  each  side  with  village-liouse8,  not 

more  than  a  hundred  paces  from  each  other They 

are  placed  at  a  little  distance  from  the  road,  and  sepaa'ated 
from  it  by  a  wall,  and  a  terrace  of  some  feet  in  extent*  On 
the  wall  are  commonly  placed  many  vases  of  antique  forms, 
in  which  flowers,  aloes,  and  young  orange-trees  are  growing. 

The  house  itself  is  completely  covered  with  vines 

Before  these  houses  we  saw  groups  of  jteasant  females 
dressed  in  white  linen,  silk  corsets,  and  straw-hats  orna- 
mented with  flowers Tliese   houses  being  bo  near 

each  other,  it  is  evident  that  the  land  annexed  to  them 
must  be  small,  and  that  property,  in  these  valleys,  must  be 
verv^  much  divided ;  the  extent  of  these  domains  being  from 
three  to  ten  acres.  The  land  lies  round  the  houses,  and  is 
divided  into  fields  by  small  canals,  or  rows  of  trees,  some 
of  ^vhich  are  mulberry- trees,  but  the  greatest  number 
poplars,  the  leaves  of  which  are  eaten  by  the  cattle.  Each 
tree  supports  a  vine.  .  *  .  *  Tlie^e  divisions,  arrayed  in  ob- 
long squares,  are  large  enough  to  be  cultivated  by  a  phuigh 
without  wheels,  and  a  pair  of  oxen.  There  is  a  pair  of  oxen 
between  ten  or  tw^el  ve  of  the  farmers ;  they  employ  thcra 

successively    in    the   cultivation   of    all    the   farms 

Almost  every  farm  maintains  a  well-looking  horse,  which 
goes  in  a  small  two  wheeled  cart,  neatly  made,  and  painted 
red ;  they  serve  for  all  tlie  purposes  of  draught  for  the  farm, 
and  also  to  convey  the  farmer's  daughters  to  mass  and  to 
balls.  Thus,  on  holidays,  hundreds  of  these  little  carts  are 
seen  flying  in  aU  directions,  carrying  the  yoimg  women, 
decorated  with  flowers  and  ribbons.'* 


ir 


•  Pp.  78-9. 
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This  is  not  a  picture  of  poverty  ;  and  so  far  as  agricul- 
ture is  eoDcerned,  it  effectually  redeems  metayer  cultivation, 
as  ejOBting  in  diese  countries,  from  the  repruaehes  of  Englisli 
writers ;  but  with  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  cultivators, 
Chateau vieux's  testimony  is,  in  some  points,  not  so  favour- 
able. *^It  is*  neither  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  nor 
the  abundance  which  strikes  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  which 
constitute  the  well-being  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  the 
number  of  individuals  among  whom  the  total  produce  is 
divided,  which  fixes  the  portion  that  each  is  enabled  to 
enjoy.  Here  it  is  very  small,  I  have  thus  far,  indeed, 
exhibited  a  delightful  country,  well  watered,  fertile,  and 
covered  with  a  perpetual  vegetation ;  I  have  shomi  it 
divided  into  countless  inclosures,  which  like  so  manv  beds 
in  a  garden,  display  a  thousand  varying  productions;  I 
have  shown,  that  to  all  these  inelosures  are  attached  well- 
built  houses,  clothed  with  vines,  and  decorated  with  flowers; 
but,  on  entering  them,  we  find  a  total  want  of  all  the  con- 
veniences of  life,  a  table  more  than  frugal,  and  a  general 
appearance  of  privation.''  Is  not  Chateau vieux  here  un- 
consciously contrasting  the  condition  of  the  metayers  with 
that  of  the  farmers  of  otiier  countries,  when  the  proper 
standard  with  which  to  compare  it  is  that  of  the  agricultural 
day-labourers  ? 

Arthur  Young  say6,t  "  I  was  assured  that  these  meta- 
yers are  (especially  near  Florence)  much  at  their  case  ;  that 
on  holidays  they  are  dressed  remarkably  well,  and  not 
without  ubjeets  of  luxury,  as  silver,  gold,  and  silk ;  and  live 
well,  on  plenty  of  bread,  wine,  and  legumes.  In  some 
instances  this  may  possibly  be  the  case,  but  the  general 
fact  is  contrary.  It  is  absurd  to  think  that  metayei*8,  upon 
Bueh  a  farm  as  is  cultivated  by  a  pair  of  oxen,  can  live  at 
their  ease ;  and  a  clear  proof  of  their  poverty  is  this,  that 
the  landlord,  who  provides  half  the  live  stock,  is  often 
obliged   to  lend   the  peasant  money  to  procxtre  his  half. 


•  Pp.  '73—6. 


f  TVaveU,  vol.  ii.  p.  166. 
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.  Tlie  metayers,  not  in  tlie  %^ieinitj  of  tlie  city,  are 
so  poor,  tliat  laiuUurds  even  lend  tliem  euni  to  eat :  their 
food  is  black  bread,  made  of  a  mixture  with  vetclies  ;  and 
their  drink  is  very  little  wine,  mixed  with  water,  and  ealled 
aquaroile  y  meat  on  Suiidayis  only  ;  tliLtir  dress  very  ordi- 
nary. ■'  Mr.  Jones  admits  the  sii2>erior  comfort  of  tlie 
metayers  near  Florence,  and  attribntes  it  partly  to  straw- 
platting,  by  wliicli  the  women  of  the  peasantry  can  earn, 
aceordiug  to  Cliateau\Heax,*  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pence 
a-day.  But  even  this  fact  tells  in  favour  of  the  nietayer 
system  ;  for  in  tliose  parts  of  England  in  which  either  straw- 
platting  or  lace-making  is  can-ied  on  by  the  women  and 
cliildren  of  the  labouring  class,  as  in  Bedfordshire  and 
Buckinghamshire,  tlie  condition  of  the  class  is  not  better, 
but  rather  worse  than  elsewlicre,  the  wages  of  agi'icultural 
labour  being  depressed  by  a  full  equivalent. 

In  spite  of  Chateau vienx's  statement  respecting  the 
poverty  of  the  metayers,  his  opinion,  in  rt^spect  to  Italy  at 
least,  is  given  in  favour  of  the  system.  *'  It  occupies  f  and 
constantly  interests  the  proprietors,  w^hich  is  never  the 
case  with  great  proprietors  who  lease  their  estates  at  fixed 
rents.  It  establishes  a  community  of  interests,  and  relations 
of  kindness  between  the  proprietors  and  the  metayers;  a 
kindness  whicli  I  have  often  witnessed,  and  from  which 
result  great  advantages  in  the  moral  condition  of  society. 
The  proprietor,  under  this  system,  always  interested  in  the 
success  of  the  crop,  never  refuses  to  make  an  advance  upon 
it,  wliich  the  land  promises  to  repay  with  interest.  It  is  by 
these  advances,  and  by  the  hope  thus  inspired,  that  the 
rich  proprietors  of  land  have  gradually  perfected  the  whole 
rural  economy  of  Italy,  It  is  to  them  that  it  owes  the  nu- 
merous systems  of  irrigation  %vliich  water  its  soil,  as  also 
the  establishment  of  the  terrace  culture  on  the  hills; 
gradual  but  permanent  improvements,  wdiich  common 
■  peasants,  for  want  of  means,  could  never  have  effected,  and 
I      which  conM  never  have  been  accomplished  by  the  farmers, 


» 


*  LilUrsfrom  Italy ^  p*  75. 


t  Ihid,  pp.  295—6. 
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nov  by  the  great  proprietors  who  let  their  estates  at  fixed 
rents,  beeause  they  are  not  sufficiently  interested.  Thus  the 
interested  svstem  Ibnns  of  itself  that  alliance  between  the 
rich  projirietor,  wliose  means  provide  for  tlie  improvement  of 
the  euhiire,  and  tlie  metayer,  whose  care  and  labours  are  di- 
rected, by  a  connnon  interest,  to  make  the  most  of  the&c 
advances. " 

But  the  testimony  most  favourable  to  the  system  is  that 
of  Sismondi,  which  has  the  advantage  of  being  specific,  and 
from  accurate  knowledge;  his  intbroiation  being  not  that  of 
a  traveller,  but  of  a  resident  proprietor,  intimately  acquainted 
with  rural  life.  His  statements  apply  to  Tuscany  generally, 
and  more  partieidary  to  the  Val  di  Nievole,  in  which  his 
own  property  Liy,  and  wliieh  is  imt  within  the  supposed  priv- 
ileged circle  itnmediately  ronnd  Florence,  It  is  one  of  the 
districts  in  which  the  size  of  farms  appears  to  be  the  small- 
est. The  following  is  his  description  of  the  dwellings  and 
mode  of  life  of  the  metayers  of  that  district,* 

''  Cette  maison,  batie  en  bonnes  mu rallies  a  chaux  et  a 
eiment,  a  tonjoors  an  moins  nn  etage,  qnelquefois  deux,  au- 
dessus  du  rez-de-cliaussee.  Le  phis  souvent  on  tronve  a  ce 
rez-de-ehanssee  la  cuisine,  une  Stable  imnr  deux  betes  a  corne, 
et  le  magasio,  qui  prend  son  noni,  Hnani^  des  grandes  cuves 
(tini)  ou  Ton  fait  fermenter  le  vin,  sans  le  sonniettre  an 
pressoir :  c'est  la  encore  que  le  metayer  enferme  sons  cle  see 
tonncanx,  son  huile,  et  sun  ble.  Presque  toujours  il  possede 
encore  un  hangar  appnye  centre  la  maison,  pour  qiril  puisse 
J  travailler  a  convert  t\  racconnnoder  ses  outils,  au  a  hacher 
le  fourrage  pour  son  betail.  An  premier  et  au  second  etage 
sont  dc^ux,  trois,  et  souvent  qnatre  chambres  a  lit.  .  . ,  La 
plus  spacieiise  et  la  niieux  aeree  de  ces  chambres  est  en 
general  destinee  par  le  metayer,  pendant  les  mois  de  Mai  et 
de  Juin,  k  reducation  des  vers  a  sole :  de  grands  coffres  pour 
enfermer  les  habits  et  le  Huge,  et  qnelqnes  chaises  de  bois, 
sont  lee  principanx  menbles  de  ces  chambres;  mais  une 
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noiivelle  epouse  j  apporte  toujcnira  sa  commode  de  bois  dts 
noyer.  Les  lits  eoiit  sans  riiiuaiix,  sans  tour  de  lit ;  mai^ 
BUT  chacDii,  outre  un  bon  garde-paille  rempli  do  la  paille 
elaBtique  du  ble  de  Torfjuie,  on  voit  un  ou  deux  inatelas  en 
laiue,  oxi^  chez  les  plus  pauvres,  en  etoupe,  mie  bonne  cou- 
vortnre  piqiiue,  des  draps  de  forte  toile  de  chanvre,  et  sur  le 
meilleur  bt  de  la  famille,  nii  tapis  de  bourre  de  soie  qn'oii 
etale  les  jours  de  fete.  II  n'y  a  de  cbennnee  qn'a  la  cuisine ; 
dans  la  nieme  piece  ou  troove  toujours  la  graude  table 
de  bois  ou  dine  la  famillo,  avee  ses  bancs ;  le  grand  co&re, 
qui  sert  en  meme  temps  d'annoire  pour  con  server  le  pain  et 
les  provisions,  et  <le  petrin  ;  nn  assortiraent  assez  eoiuplet  et 
fort  pen  coiiteux  de  pots,  de  plats  et  d'assiettes  en  terre 
cuite;  une  ou  deux  lainpes  de  laiton,  nn  poids  a  la  runiaine, 
et  an  moins  deux  cruclies  en  cuivre  rouge  pour  puiser  et 
pour  conserver  I'eau.  Tout  le  linge  et  tous  les  habits  de 
travail  do  la  famille  ont  ete  iilea  par  les  femnies  de  la  maison. 
Ces  liabits,  taut  pour  les  homines  que  pour  les  femmcs,  sont 
de  I'etoffe  qu'ils  nomraent  mszza  lana  si  elle  est  epaisse,  mola 
si  elle  est  Icgere.  La  trame  est  un  gros  fil  <iu  de  chanvre  ou 
detoupe,  le  remplissage  est  de  laine  ou  de  eoton;  elle  est 
teinte  par  les  momes  paysannes  qui  I'ont  filee.  On  se 
figurerait  difficilement  combien,  par  un  travail  assidu,  les 
paysannes  savent  accumuler  et  de  toile  et  de  mezza  lana  ; 
conibien  de  draps  se  trouvent  an  depot  commun :  combien 
chaque  menibre  de  la  famille  a  de  chemises,  de  vestes,  de 
pantaloiis,  de  jupons,  et  de  robes.  Pour  le  faire  comprendre, 
nous  joignons  en  note  une  partie  de  Finventaire  de  la  faoiille 
de  payeans  que  nous  conuaiseons  le  mieux;  elle  n*est  ni 
parmi  les  plus  panares  ni  parnii  les  plus  riches,  et  elle  vit 
beurcuse  par  son  travail  sur  la  moitie  des  recoltes  de  moins 
de  dix  arpens  de  terre.*     Cette  epouse  avait  eu  50  ecus  de 


L 


•  **  Inventaire  du  trousseau  de  Jeanne,  fille  de  Ysilente  Papini,  A  son  tnariage 
avec  Giovucchino  Landi,  le  2fi  Avril  1835,  h  Vmm  Vetchia,  pr5s  Peseia: 

*'  28  cheniiseaT  3  robes  de  bourre  de  soiti:  en  uoulcur,  4  robes  de  fleiiret  de 
sole  en  coulcur,  7  robea  d^indienue  ou  toile  de  coton,  2  robes  de  traviiil  d^hiver 
{mezza  lana)  3  rob«a  et  joupona  de  travail  d'eie  {moia)^  3  jupea  blanches,  5  ta- 
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dot,  dont  20  pay&  comptant,  et  le  reste  k  terme^  a  2  ^etis 
par  annee.  L'ecu  de  To&cane  vaut  6  ir*incs.  La  dot  la  plu8 
euLumuiie  ponr  les  paysanues,  daos  le  rec*K  de  la  Toscane 
ou  les  metairiea  sent  plus  grandes,  est  dt  100  ^cus,  600 
francs. " 

Is  this  poverty,  or  consistent  witli  poverty  v  When  a 
common,  M.  de  Sisinondi  even  says  t/i^  common,  carriage 
portion  of  a  metayer  s  daughter  is  24/.  English  money  ^  equiv- 
alent to  at  least  50Z.  in  Italy  and  in  that  rank  of  life ;  x^hen 
one  whose  dowry  is  only  half  that  amount,  has  the  w  vrd- 
robe  described^  which  is  represented  by  Sismondi  as  a  ftir 
average ;  the  class  must  be  fully  comparable,  in  geners  ^ 
condition,  to  a  large  proportion  even  of  capitalist  farmers  ii 
other  countries ;  and  incomparably  above  the  day-labourer! 
of  any  country,  except  a  new  colony,  or  the  United  States 
Very  little  can  be  inferred,  against  such  evidence,  from  a 
traveller's  impression  of  the  poor  quality  of  their  food*  Itf 
unexpensive  character  may  be  rather  the  effect  of  economy 
than  of  necessity.  Costly  feeding  h  not  the  favourite 
luxury  of  a  southern  people ;  their  diet  in  all  chisses  is 
principally  vegetable,  and  no  peasantry  on  the  Continent  has 
the  superstition  of  the  English  labourer  respecting  white 
bread.  But  the  nourishment  of  the  Tuscan  peasant,  accord- 
ing to  Sismondi,  '^  is  wholesome  and  various :  its  basis  is  an 
excellent  wheaten  bread,  brown,  but  pure  from  bran  and 
from  all  mixture. "  ^'  Dans  la  mauvaise  saison,  il  ne  fait  que 
deux  rejias  par  jour :  a  dix  henres  du  matin  il  mange  sa 


blierp  de  toile  peirite,  1  tahlier  de  sole  noir,  1  tabli<^r  4e  merinos  noir,  9  fcabliers 
de  travail  (moia)  en  couleur,  4  mouchoirs  bliujcs,  8  monchoira  en  coiileiir,  3 
monehoirs  de  soic,  2  voiles  brod^s  et  1  voile  de  tulle,  it  essaie-maini*,  14  paires* 
de  has.  2  chapeaux,  Tun  de  feutre,  Tautre  de  paille  fini* :  2  eameei<  d'or,  2  bonoles 
d'oreilles  en  or,  I  chapelet  avec  deux  piastres  romaines,  1  collier  de  corail  avec 
BA  croix  d'or.  ....  Touiea  les  spouses  plus  HcheM  ont  de  plus  la  vf»tf  di  sda^ 
la  grande  rol>e  de  toilette,  de  soie^  qaV'llc8  ne  portent  que  quatre  ou  cinq  foU 
dans  letir  vie. 

*^  Les  homines  D*ont  point  de  trousseaux  :  Tepoox  en  ae  niariani  n^avait  que 
I  chemtses,  et  le  re^t*?  en  proportion.  11  u^a  encore  k  pr^ent  que  13  paired  de 
*f^  tandifl  que  dans  la  famiUe  de  sa  femme  il  y  en  a  30  pairea*^* 
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pollentaj  a  Tentree  de  la  niiit  il  niange  la  Boupe,  puis  du  pain 
avec  quelqiie  aBeaisonnenient  {compunaiico).  En  ete  il  fait 
trois  repasj  a  huit  heures,  a  une  lieure,  et  au  Boir,  mais  il 
n'allome  de  fen  qu'nne  seule  fois  jjar  jour,  pour  eon  diner, 
qni  se  compose  de  soupe,  pnis  d'un  plat  on  de  viande  salce 
ou  de  poissoii  sec,  ou  de  Laricots,  on  d'lierbages,  quUl  mange 
avec  du  pain.  La  yiande  salee  n'entrc  que  ponr  nne  qiiaii- 
tite  bieii  rainime  dans  cet  ordinaire,  car  il  estinie  que  quaraute 
livres  de  pore  sale  par  individu  suffisent  arupletnent  a  sa 
provision  de  Tannee;  il  en  met  deux  fois  par  semaine  nu 
petit  morceau  dans  son  potage.  Le  dimanclic  il  a  toujours 
fiur  sa  table  un  plat  de  viande  fraielie,  mais  mi  morceau  qui 
ne  pese  qn'nne  livre  ou  une  livre  et  demie  suffit  a  tonte  la 
famille,  qnelque  nombrense  qu'elle  Boit.  II  ne  faut  point 
oublier  que  le  paysan  Toscan  recolte  en  general  de  rimile 
d^ olive  pour  son  usage:  il  s^en  sertj  non  senlement  pour 
s'eelairer,  mais  pour  assaisonner  tout  les  vegetaux  qn'il 
apprete  pour  sa  table,  et  qui  deriennent  ainsi  bieu  plus 
savoureux  et  plus  nutritifs,  A  dejeuner  il  mange  du  pain,  et 
quelquefois  du  from  age  et  des  fruits;  a  souper,  du  pain  et  de 
la  salade.  Sa  boissou  se  compose  du  vin  inferieur  du  pays, 
et  de  la  vinelle  ou  piquette  faite  d'eau  fermentee  sur  le  marc 
<lu  raisin.  II  reserve  cependant  toujours  quelque  pen  de  son 
nieilleur  vin  pour  le  jour  ou  il  battra  son  grain,  et  pour 
^luelques  fetes  qui  se  celebrent  en  famille,  II  cstime  a  dix 
bii.'il&  de  vinelle  par  an  nee  (environ  cinquante  bouteilles)  et  a 
cinq  s.'cs  de  froment  (environ  mille  livres  de  pain)  la  portion 
re<|uise  p-^'ur  un  Iiomme  fait. 

Tlie  remarks  of  Sismondi  on  the  moral  influences  of  tins 
state  of  society  *i-re  not  less  worthy  of  attention.  The  rigbts 
and  obligations  of  ^be  metayer  being  iixed  by  usagej  and  all 
taxes  and  rates  being  paid  by  the  proprietor,  "  le  metayer  a 
les  avantages  de  la  propriete  sans  I'ineonvenient  de  la  de- 
fendre.  C'est  a\:  proprietaire  qu-avec  la  terre  appartient  la 
guerre :  pour  Ini  il  vit  en  paix  avec  tons  ses  voisins ;  il  n'a  a 
leur  egard  aucun  motif  de  rivalite  ou  de  defiance ;  il  conserve 
la  bonne  liarmonie  avec  eux,  comrn©  a^ec  son  maitre,  ave 
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fisc  et  avec  reglise  :  il  vend  pen,  il  acliete  pen,  il  touelie  j*eu 
d'argeot,  mais  persoiiue  iie  lui  en  deiiiaiide.  On  a  sou  vent 
parle  dii  caractere  donx  et  bienveillant  des  Toscaiis,  mai&  on 
n'a  point  assez  reinarque  la  cause  qui  a  le  plus  contribue  a 
preserver  cette  douceur;  c'est  celle  qui  a  soiistrait.  tons  les 
agriculteurs,  formant  plus  des  trois  quarts  de  la  population, 
a  presque  toute  occasion  de  querelle."  Tlie  fixity  of  tenure 
which  tlie  metayer,  so  long  ae  he  fulfik  his  known  oldiga- 
tiouBj  pOBsesscs  by  usage,  though  not  by  law,  gives  him  the 
local  attachments,  and  almost  tlie  strong  sense  of  personal 
interest  characteristic  of  a  proprietor.  *^  Le  metayer  vit  sur 
sa  metairie  comme  sur  Bon  heritage,  Taimant  d'atfection^ 
travaillant  a  labonifier  sans  cesse,  se  confiant  dans  Faveriir, 
et  comptant  bien  que  ses  champs  seront  travailled  apres  lui 
par  ses  enfans  et  les  enfans  de  ses  eiifans.  En  eflet,  le  plus 
grand  nombre  des  metayers  vivent  de  gt^ueration  en  genera- 
tion sur  la  meme  terre ;  ils  la  eonnaissent  en  detail  avec  une 
precision  qne  le  sentiment  seul  de  la  propnete  pent  donner. . . 
Les  cliamps  eleves  en  terrasses  les  ims  au-dessus  des  autres 
nVrnt  souvent  pas  phis  de  quatre  pieds  de  largeur,  mais  il  u'y 
en  a  pas  un  dont  le  mrtayer  n'ait  etudir  en  quelque  sorte  le 
caractere.  Celui-ci  est  see,  celui-la  froid  et  humide ;  ici  la 
terre  est  profonde,  la  ee  n'est  ipi'une  croiite  qui  couvre  a 
peine  le  roc ;  le  froment  prospere  mieux  sur  Tun,  le  seigle 
sur  Tautre ;  ici  ce  serait  peine  perdue  de  semer  du  ble  de 
Turquie,  ailleurs  la  terre  se  refuse  aux  feves  et  aux  lupins, 
plus  loin  le  hn  viendra  a  merveille,  et  le  bord  de  ce  ruiiitoeau 
sera  propre  au  chanvi*e :  ainsi  Ton  appread  du  metayer,  avec 
etonnement,  que  dans  une  espace  de  dix  ai-pens,  le  sol,  les 
aspects,  et  rinclinaison  du  terrain,  presentent  plus  de  variute 
qu-un  riehe  fermier  n'en  sait  en  general  distinguer  dans  una 
ferme  de  einq  cents  acres  d'etendne.  C^est  que  le  dernier 
gent  qu^il  n'est  la  que  de  passage,  que  de  plus  il  doit  se  cun- 
duire  par  des  rt^gles  generales,  et  negliger  les  details.  Maiss  le 
mc'tayerj  avec  rexj»erience  du  passe,  a  senti  son  intelligence 
eveilleo  par  I'interet  et  Faffection  pour  devenir  le  nieilleur 
des  observateurs,  et  avec  tout  ravenii'  devant  lui,  il  ne  songo 
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pas  a  lui  seulement,  niais  k  ses  entiuis  ct  a  ses  i>etit*s  ontans, 
Aussi  loi^<|U"il  pliiiite  Folivier,  arbre  sci-ulaire,  et  qu'il  iia  na^e 
au  fond  du  creux  qu'il  fait  pour  lui  un  ecoulement  aux  eaux 
qui  pourraient  lui  iiuire,  il  t'tiidie  toutes  les  coueUes  de  terraiu 
qu'il  est  appele  a  defoucer/'* 

§  4.  I  do  not  offer  theee  quotations  as  evidence  of  the 
intrinsic  exeelknce  of  the  metayer  system ;  but  they  surely 
suffice  to  prove  that  neither  ''  land  miserably  cultivated '' 
nor  a  people  iu  ^*  the  most  abject  poverty,"  have  any  neces- 
sary connexion  with  it,  and  that  the  unmeasured  vitupera- 
tion lavished  upon  the  system  by  English  wiiters,  is 
grounded  on  an  exti-emely  narrow  view  of  the  subject.  I 
look  upon  the  rm-al  economy  of  Italy  as  Bim|>ly  so  much 
additional  evidence  in  favour  of  small  occupations  with 
pennanent  tenure.  It  is  au  example  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished by  those  tvro  elements,  even  undei'  tlie  disadvantage 
of  the  peculiar  miture  of  the  metayer  eojitrai-t,  in  which  the 
motives  to  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  t-euant  are  only  half 
as  strong  as  if  he  farmed  the  laud  on  the  same  footing  of 
pei-petuity  at  a  mouey-rentj  either  fixed,  or  varying  accord- 
ing to  some  rule  which  would  leave  to  the  tenant  the  whole 
benefit  of  his  own  exertions.     The  metayer  tenure  is   not 

*  or  the  intelligpMce  of  this  interesting  people,  51.  de  Sismotidi  speaks  in  the 
moat  favourable  terma.  Few  of  them  can  read  ;  but  there  is  often  erne  member 
of  the  family  destined  for  the  priesthood,  who  reads  to  then)  on  winter  evenings. 
Their  language*  diJTerg  htt!e  from  the  purest  Italian.  The  taste  for  improvi?ation 
in  verfte  m  general.  "  Les  payi^ari!^  dn  val  de  Nievole  frefpietitent  le  speetacle 
lea  joura  de  fet«,  en  et^%  de  nenf  k  onze  henres  du  yoir :  leiir  admi88ion  ne  leur 
coute  f^xibrt  rquc  einq  sols  de  France.  Alfieri  est  leur  autenr  de  pnfidileetion ; 
toute  riiistoire  dea  Atridea  est  famili*!re  k  eea  bommes  qui  ne  eavent  pas  lire,  et 
qui  vont  detnander  a  ce  poete  austfere  un  delaasenient  de  leurs  rudes  trsTaux." 
Unlike  mo3t  jiiBties,  they  find  pleasure  in  the  beauty  of  their  eoimtry,  *'  Dana 
ies  eollined  du  val  de  Nievole  on  trouve  devant  ebaque  maison^  Taire  pour  battre 
le  bl6,  qui  a  rarement  plus  de  vingtcinq  k  trente  toiees  carreet^^  e'cst  le  plus 
souvent  le  seul  espaee  de  niveau  qu*on  rencontre  dans  toute  la  niettiiiie.  En 
meme  temps  c'est  one  terrasse  qui  domine  Ids  plainer  et  la  valine,  et  d'ou  la  vne 
s*6teiid  &nr  un  pays  ravit^sant.  Preaque  jamais  je  ne  m'v  Bim  arrets  pour  Fiid- 
miror,  sans  que  le  metayer  «oit  renu  jouir  de  rnon  admiration,  et  m^indiquer  du 
dotgt  leB  beautea  qu'il  crojait  pouvoir  m'avoir  ^ebappc." 
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out*  which  we  should  be  anxious  to  introduce  where  the 
exigeuciea  uf  society  had  not  naturally  given  birtli  to  it ; 
but  neither  ought  we  to  be  eager  to  abolish  it  on  a  mere 
d  priori  Yiew  of  its  disadvantages.  If  the  system  in  Tus- 
cany works  as  well  in  practice  as  it  is  represented  to  do, 
with  every  appearance  of  minute  knowledge,  by  so  compe- 
tent an  authority  as  Sismondi ;  if  the  mode  of  living  of  the 
people,  and  the  size  of  farms,  have  for  ages  maintained  and 
BtiU  maintain  themselves*  such  as  they  are  said  to  be  by 
him  J  it  were  to  be  regretted  tliat  a  state  of  rural  well-being 
60  much  beyond  what  is  realised  in  most  European  coun- 
tries, should  be  put  to  hazard  by  an  attempt  to  introduce, 
under  the  guise  of  agricultural  improvement,  a  system  of 
money-rents  and  capitalist  farmers.  Even  where  the  metay- 
ers are  poor,  and  the  subdivision  great,  it  is  not  to  be 
aasumed  as  of  couree,  that  the  change  would  be  for  the  bet- 
ter. The  enlargement  of  faiius,  and  the  introduction  of 
what  are  called  agricultural  improveraents,  usually  diminish 
the  number  of  labourers  employed  on  the  land ;  and  unless 
the  growth  of  capital  in  trade  and  manufacturcB  affords  an 
opening  for  the  displaced  population,  or  unless  there  an* 
reclaimable  wastes  on  which  they  can  be  located,  competi- 
tion will  so  reduce  wages,  that  they  will  probably  be  worsd 
off  as  day-labourers  than  they  were  as  metayers. 

Mr.  Jones  very  properly  objects  against  the  French 
Economists  of  the  last  century,  tliat  in  pursuing  their  fa- 
vourite olyect  of  introducing  moncy'rents,  they  turned 
their  minds  solely  to  putting  farmers  in  the  place  of  metay- 
ers, instead  of  transforming  the  existing  metayers  into  far 

•  **0n  ne  voit  jamais,"  sava  Sismondi,  "utie  fttinUIe  de  m^toyers  proposer  d 
Mm  niAitre  d©  purtager  sa  rn^^tairie,  &  mmns  que  le  travail  ne  soft  r^Ieroent 
Bttperieiir  k  sea  foreefl,  et  qu'dle  ne  sente  la  certitude  de  coDaerver  les  m^mes 
joutaettmceM  sur  uti  moindre  cspace  de  terrain.  On  ne  voit  jamais  dans  line 
famitle  plusieurs  fiU  ae  marier  fti  n^erae  temps,  et  former  autant  de  manages 
nonveaui ;  un  seul  prend  ime  ff^mme  et  Be  charge  dea  soina  du  m«5nnge ;  aucun 
de  BOS  fr^res  ne  ae  raarie,  t  moina  que  lui-m^me  n'ait  paa  d'enfane,  ou  que 
Ton  n^oflre  k  cet  autre  frdre  une  novivclle  m^tairie." — Nouveaux  Principe^ 
Uv.  jji.  ch.  D. 
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mers ;  wliicli,  as  lie  justly  remarks,  can  scarcely  be  effected, 
unless,  to  enable  the  metayers  to  save  and  become  owners 
of  stock,  tbe  proprietors  submit  for  a  considerable  time  to  a 
dimioutioii  of  income,  instead  of  expecting  an  increase  of  it, 
wliieli  has  generally  been  their  immediate  motive  for  mak- 
ing the  attempt.  If  tliis  transformation  were  effected,  and 
no  other  change  made  in  the  metayer's  condition  ;  if,  pre- 
serving all  the  other  rights  which  nsage  ensnres  to  him,  he 
merely  got  rid  of  the  landlord's  claim  to  half  the  produce, 
paying  in  lieu  of  it  a  moderate  fixed  I'ent ;  he  would  be  so 
far  in  a  better  position  than  at  present,  as  the  whole,  in- 
stead of  only  half  the  fruits  of  any  improvement  he  made, 
would  now  belong  to  himself;  but  even  so,  the  benefit 
would  not  be  without  alloy  ;  for  a  metayer,  tfiough  not 
himself  a  capitalist,  has  a  capitalist  tor  his  partner,  and  has 
the  use,  in  Italy  at  least,  of  a  considerable  capital,  as  is 
j>roved  by  the  excellence  of  the  farm  buildings  :  and  it  is 
not  probable  that  the  landowners  would  any  longer  consent 
to  peril  their  moveable  property  on  the  hazards  of  agricnl- 
turai  enterprise,  when  assured  of  a  fixed  money  income 
without  it.  Thus  would  the  question  stand,  even  if  the 
change  left  undisturbed  the  metayer's  virtual  fixity  of  ten- 
ure, and  converted  him,  in  fact,  into  a  peasant  proprietor  at 
a  fpiit  rent  But  if  we  suppose  him  converted  into  a  mere 
tenant,  displaceable  at  the  landlord's  will,  and  liable  to 
have  his  rent  raised  by  competition  to  any  amount  which 
any  unfortunate  being  in  search  of  subsistence  can  be  found 
to  offer  or  promise  fi)r  it ;  he  would  lose  all  the  features  in 
his  condition  which  preserve  it  from  being  deterioriated : 
lie  would  be  cast  down  from  his  present  position  of  a  kind 
of  half  proprietor  of  the  land,  and  would  sink  into  a  cottier 
tenant. 
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nt^r  by  the  great  proprietors  who  let  their  estates  at  fixed 
rents,  because  tliey  are  not  sufficiently  interested.  Thus  the 
interested  system  forms  of  itself  that  alliance  between  the 
rich  proprietor,  whose  means  provide  for  the  imiDrovement  of 
the  eultiiru,  and  tlie  metayer,  whose  eare  and  labours  are  di- 
rected, by  a  common  interest,  to  make  the  most  of  these 
advances. '' 

But  the  testimony  most  favourable  to  the  system  is  that 
of  Sismondi,  which  has  the  advantage  of  being  specific,  and 
from  accurate  knowledge;  his  information  being  not  that  of 
a  traveller,  but  of  a  resident  proprietor,  intimately  acquainted 
with  rural  life.  His  statements  apply  to  Tuscany  generally, 
and  more  particulary  to  the  Yal  di  Nievole,  in  which  his 
own  property  lay,  and  which  is  not  within  the  supposed  priv- 
ileged circle  immediately  round  Florence,  It  is  one  of  the 
districts  in  which  the  size  of  farms  appears  to  be  the  small- 
est. The  following  is  his  description  of  the  dwellings  and 
mode  of  life  of  the  metayers  of  tluit  district.* 

**'  Cette  maison,  bAtie  en  bonnes  niurailles  a  chaux  et  a 
cimetit,  a  toujours  au  moins  un  etage,  quelquefois  deux,  au- 
des^us  du  rez-de-chaiissee.  Le  phis  solvent  on  trouve  a  ce 
rez-de-chaussee  la  cuisine,  une  Stable  pour  deux  betes  a  come, 
et  le  magasin,  qui  prend  son  nom,  tinaiay  des  grand es  euves 
{ti?ii)  on  Pon  fait  fermenter  le  via,  sans  le  soumettre  au 
presst>ir :  (t'est  lt\  encore  que  le  metayer  enfenne  sous  cle  ses 
tonneaux,  sou  huile,  et  son  bic,  Presque  toujours  il  possede 
encore  un  hangar  appuye  contre  la  maison,  pour  qu'il  puisse 
y  travailler  a  convert  a  raccommoder  ses  outils,  au  a  liacher 
le  fonrrage  pour  son  hetail.  Au  premier  et  au  second  etage 
sont  deux,  trois,  et  sou  vent  quatre  chambres  a  lit.  ...  La 
phis  spaeieuse  et  la  mieux  aeree  de  ces  chambres  est  en 
general  destinee  par  le  metayer,  pendatit  les  mois  de  Mai  et 
de  Juin,  a  IV-ducation  des  vers  a  soie :  de  grands  coflres  pour 
enfermer  les  habits  et  le  linge,  et  qnelques  chaises  de  bois> 
sont  lee  prineipaux  meubles  de  ces  chambres;  raais  line 


•  From  Ijia  Sixth  Essay^  fonoerly  referred  to* 
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uoiivelle  t'ponse  j  apporte  toiijours  ea  eofnmodtj  de  bois  dtj 
uojer.  Les  lits  sent  sans  rideaiix,  sans  tour  de  lit ;  mais 
sur  chacun,  outre  un  bon  garde-paille  rempli  de  la  paille 
41a6tique  dii  ble  de  TniT|iiie,  on  voit  iin  ou  deux  matelas  eu 
laine,  uii,  chcz  lea  plus  panvreB,  en  etoupe,  line  bouiie  con- 
vertnre  piquee,  des  draps  de  forte  toile  de  ch^rnvre,  et  sur  le 
lueilleur  lit  de  la  famiUe,  iiii  tapis  de  bourre  de  &oie  qiroii 
etale  les  jours  de  fete*  II  n'y  a  de  clienimee  qu'a  la  cuisine ; 
daus  la  meme  piece  ou  troiive  to uj ours  la  graude  table 
de  bois  ou  dine  la  famille^  arec  ses  bancs ;  le  grand  cofFre, 
qui  sert  en  meme  temps  d'armoire  pour  eon  server  le  j>aiii  et 
les  provisions,  et  de  petrin  ;  uu  assortiment  assez  conq_>let  et 
fort  pcu  coiitenx  de  pots,  de  plats  et  d'assiettes  en  terre 
euite;  uue  ou  deux  lanipes  de  laiton,  nn  poids  a  la  romaine, 
et  au  mains  deux  eruclie^  en  cuivre  rouge  jiour  puiser  et 
pour  conserver  I'eau,  Tout  le  linge  et  tous  Ics  liabits  de 
travail  de  la  famille  out  ete  tiles  par  les  feinmes  de  la  niaison. 
Ces  habits,  taut  pour  les  horames  que  pour  les  femuies,  sout 
de  Tetoffe  qu'ils  nommeut  messa  lana  si  elle  estepaisse,  mala 
si  elle  est  legere.  La  trame  est  un  gros  fil  ou  de  chanvre  on 
d'etoupe,  le  reuipliasage  est  de  laine  ou  de  coton ;  elle  est 
teinte  par  les  meuies  paysanues  qui  Pont  tilee.  On  se 
figurerait  diffieilement  eombien,  par  un  travail  assidu,  les 
paysannes  saveut  aceuniuler  et  de  toile  et  de  7nezza  lana  ; 
eombien  de  draps  sc  trou vent  au  depot  commun;  combieu 
chaque  membre  de  la  famille  a  de  chemiaeSj  de  vcstes,  de 
pantalujjs,  de  j  upons^  et  de  robes.  Pour  le  faire  coniprendre, 
nous  joiguons  en  note  uue  partie  de  Finventaire  de  la  famille 
de  paysaus  que  nous  conuaissons  le  mieux;  elle  n'fest  ni 
parmi  les  plus  pauvres  ni  parmi  les  plus  ricbes,  et  elle  vit 
beurcusc  par  sou  travail  sur  la  nioitie  des  recoltes  de  moina 
de  dix  arpens  de  terre.*     Cette  epouse  avait  eu  50  ecus  de 


*  *'  InTentaiTO  du  trouastiau  de  Jeanne,  fiUc  de  Valente  Papini,  a  snn  mariage 
ttvoc  Giovacchino  Landi,  le  23  Avril  1835,  h  Porta  Vecchia,  prC3  Pe.<?eia: 

**  28  chemisea,  3  robes  dc  bourre  de  sole  en  couleur^  A  robes  de  fleuret  de 
soie  en  couleur,  7  robes  dlndienne  ou  udle  de  coton,  2  robes  de  travail  d'biver 
{mezza  lana)  9  robea  et  joupona  de  travail  d'hlh  {mola),  Z  jupea  blancbea,  5  ta* 
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dot,  dont  20  payt^^s  comptant,  et  Ic  '■este  i  terme,  4  2  ecus 
par  aiinee.  L'eeu  de  ToM-aiie  vaiit  6  irnncs.  La  dot  la  plus 
comiiiiiije  pour  les  paysaniies,  dans  le  rcHN  de  la  Toscane 
oil  les  metaii'ies  sont  plus  graiides,  est  dt  100  ecus,  600 
francs. " 

Is  tliis  poverty  J  or  consistent  with  poverty  i  When  a 
common,  M,  de  Sismondi  even  says  i/ie  commoiij  'Carriage 
portion  of  a  metayer's  daughter  is  24/.  English  money,  equiv- 
alent to  at  least  50L  in  Italy  and  in  that  rank  of  life ;  Then 
one  whose  dowry  is  only  half  that  amoimtj  has  the  w  \rd- 
rohe  described,  which  is  represented  by  Sisniondi  as  a  fi  ir 
average;  the  class  must  be  fully  comparable,  in  genersN 
conditioUj  to  a  large  propoi-tion  even  of  capitalist  farmers  ii 
other  countries ;  and  inforaparably  above  the  day-laboiu'er] 
of  auy  country  J  except  a  new  colony,  or  the  United  States. 
Very  little  can  be  inferred,  against  such  evidence,  from  a 
traveller's  impression  of  the  poor  quality  of  their  food.  Itf 
unexpensive  character  may  be  rather  the  eftet;t  of  economj 
than  of  necessity.  Costly  feeding  is  not  the  favourite 
hixury  of  a  southern  people  ;  their  diet  in  all  classes  is 
principally  vegetable,  and  no  peasantry  on  the  Gontinent  has 
the  superstition  of  the  English  labourer  respecting  white 
bread.  But  the  nourishment  of  the  Tuscan  ]ieasant,  ac'cord- 
ing  to  Sismondi,  *'  is  wholesome  and  various ;  its  basis  is  an 
excellent  wheaten  bread,  brovra,  but  pure  from  bran  and 
fi'om  all  mixture.  "  ''  Dans  la  mauvaise  saison,  il  ne  thit  que 
deux  repas  par  jour :  a  dix  heures  du  matin  il  mange  sa 


bliers  de  toile  peintCi  1  tablier  de  sole  noir,  1  tftbller  de  mdrinoa  noir,  9  tabUers 
de  travail  (niolfs)  en  couleup^  4  mouchoira  blanes,  8  rnouchoirsi  en  couleur,  8 
mouchoirs  de  soie,  2  voiles  brod^^s  et  1  voile  de  tulk%  3  essuie-tnaiiiR,  14  paires 
de  baa,  2  chapeaux,  run  <Ie  feutre,  faiitre  de  paille  fine :  2  carn^'ei*  d'or,  2  tioucles 
d^oretUes  en  ur^  1  fhapelet  avec  detix  pioatrea  roiuaines,  1  eoIUer  de  corail  arec 
sa  eroiJt  d*t>r.  ,  .  ♦  .  Touted  lee  epouacs  pliia  ridies  ont  de  plus  hi  vraff  tH  tieta^ 
la  grande  robe  de  toilette,  de  soie^  qu^ellea  ne  portent  que  quatre  ou  cinq  fais 
dans  leur  vie. 

"  Lea  hommes  n*ont  point  de  trouBseaux :  Tepoui  en  se  inarlnnt  n'avait  que 
14  cbemiAes,  et  le  reste  en  proportion*  U  n'a  eneore  &  prdsent  que  13  paired  d» 
dr&ps,  tandk  qye  dam  la  famiUe  de  sa  femme  il  j  en  a  30  paires.^ 
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pollenta,  ^  Tentree  de  la  nuit  il  mange  la  soupej  puis  du  pain 
avec  quel  que  aBsaisonnement  {eompanatieo).  En  cte  il  fait 
trois  repas,  d  huit  heures,  a  ime  lieure^  et  au  6oir,  mais  il 
n'allume  de  feu  qu'une  seule  fois  par  jour,  pour  son  diuer, 
qui  se  compose  de  soupe,  puis  d'un  plat  ou  de  viande  salee 
ou  de  poisfion  aeti,  ou  de  haricots,  on  d ^herbages,  qu'il  mange 
avec  du  pain.  La  viaude  salee  n'entre  que  pour  une  quaii- 
titc  Lieu  miuime  dans  cet  ordinaire,  car  il  estinie  que  quarante 
livres  de  pore  sale  par  individu  sufflsent  amplement  a  sa 
pi'oviaion  de  Tannee;  il  en  met  deux  fois  par  semaiue  un 
peHt  morceau  dans  sou  potage.  Le  dimaiiclie  il  a  ton  jours 
Bur  sa  table  nu  plat  de  viande  fraiclie,  mais  un  morceau  qui 
ne  pese  qu'une  livre  ou  une  liYre  et  deinie  suffit  a  toute  la 
famille,  quelque  nonibreuse  qu'elle  soit.  II  ne  fant  point 
oublier  que  le  paysan  Toscan  rccolte  en  general  de  Thuile 
d'oliv^e  pour  boh  usage :  il  s'en  sertj  hob  seulement  pour 
B'eelairer,  mais  pour  assaisonner  tout  les  regetaux  qu'il 
apprete  pour  sa  table,  et  qui  deviennent  ainsi  bien  plus 
savourenx  et  plus  nutritift*.  A  dejeuner  il  mange  du  pain,  et 
quelqucfois  dn  from  age  et  des  fruits ;  a  souper,  du  pain  et  de 
la  salade.  Sa  boissoii  sc  compose  du  vin  inferieur  du  jJavs, 
et  de  la  vinelle  ou  pique tte  faite  d'eau  ferment ee  sur  le  mare 
du  raisiu.  II  reserve  cependaut  tou jours  quelque  pen  de  son 
meilleur  viu  pour  le  jour  ou  il  battra  son  grain,  et  pour 
quelques  fetes  qui  se  celebrant  en  famille.  II  estime  a  dix 
ba.'ils  de  %iuelle  par  annee  (environ  cinquante  bouteilles)  et  a 
cinq  s^Qs  de  fromeut  (environ  millc  livres  depain)  la  portion 
re(|uit?e  p'^ur  im  bomme  fait. 

Tlie  remsfks  of  Sismondi  on  the  moral  influences  of  tbis 
state  of  society  .-^re  not  less  wortb  j  of  attention.  The  rights 
and  obligations  of  "-be  metayer  being  fixed  by  usage,  and  all 
taxes  and  rates  being  paid  by  the  proprietor,  "le  metayer  a 
lee  avantages  de  la  propricte  sans  rinconvenient  de  la  de- 
fendre,  C^est  au  proprictaire  qu'avee  la  teiTe  appartient  la 
guen'e :  pour  lui  il  vit  en  paix  avec  tous  ses  voisins ;  il  n'a  a 
lenr  egard  aueun  motif  de  rivalite  ou  de  defiance ;  il  conserve 
la  bonne  harmonie  avec  eux,  comme  a^ee  son  maitre,  avec  le 
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fisc  et  avec  Feglise :  il  vend  pen,  il  achete  pen,  il  touche  \*eu 
d'argent,  mais  personne  lie  lui  en  deiuande.  On  a  souveut 
parle  du  caraetere  doux  et  bienvtdllant  des  Toeeans.  niais  on 
ii'a  point  assez  remarqule  la  cause  qui  a  le  plus  coutribue  a 
preserver  eette  douceur ;  c'est  eelle  qui  a  &ouBtrait  tous  les 
agriculteurs,  fonnant  plus  des  trois  quarts  de  la  population, 
a  presque  toute  occasion  de  querelle/'  The  fixity  of  tenure 
which  the  metayer,  so  long  as  he  fulfils  his  known  obliga- 
tions^ possesses  by  usage,  tliough  not  by  law,  gives  him  the 
local  attachments,  and  ahnost  the  strong  sense  of  personal 
interest  characteristic  of  a  proprietor.  ^*  Le  metayer  vit  sur 
sa  metairie  comme  sur  son  heritage,  raimtiiit  d'affeetion, 
travaillant  a  labonifier  sans  cesse,  se  confiant  dans  Faveuir, 
et  comptant  bien  que  ses  cluiuips  seront  travaiDes  apres  lui 
par  ses  enfans  et  les  enfans  de  ses  eiifans.  En  eftet,  le  plus 
grand  nombre  des  metayers  vivent  de  generation  en  genera- 
tion sur  la  meme  terre ;  lis  la  connaissent  en  detail  avec  uiie 
precision  que  le  sentiment  seiil  de  la  propriete  pent  donner. . , 
Les  champs  eleves  en  t^rrasses  les  uns  au-dessus  des  auti*es 
n'ont  souvent  pas  plus  de  quatre  pieds  de  larc^eiir,  mais  11  u'y 
en  a  pas  un  dont  le  metayer  n*ait  etudie  en  quelqiie  sorte  le 
caraetere.  Celui-ci  est  see,  celui-la  froid  et  humide  ;  iei  la 
terre  est  profonde,  la  ce  n'est  qu'une  croute  qui  couvre  a 
peine  le  roc ;  le  froment  prospere  mieux  sur  Fun,  le  seigle 
BUT  Fautre ;  ici  ce  serait  peine  perdue  de  semer  du  ble  de 
Turquie,  aiUeurs  la  terre  se  refuse  aiix  feves  et  aux  lupins, 
plus  loin  le  lin  viendra  a  mervcillCj  et  le  bord  de  ce  ruisseau 
sera  propre  au  chanyi'e ;  ainsi  Fon  apprend  du  metayer,  avec 
etonnement,  que  dans  une  espace  de  dix  arpens,  le  sol,  les 
aspects,  et  Finelinaison  du  terrain,  presentent  plus  de  variete 
qu'un  riehe  fermier  n'en  sait  en  general  distinguer  dans  une 
ferme  de  cinq  cents  acres  d'efendiie.  C'est  que  le  dernier 
sent  qu'il  n^eat  la  que  dc  passa^^e,  que  de  plus  il  doit  se  eon- 
duire  par  des  regies  geuerales,  et  negliger  les  details.  Mais  le 
metayer,  avec  Fexjierience  du  passe,  a  senti  son  intelligence 
eveillee  par  Finten3t  et  Faffeetion  pour  devenir  le  meilleur 
des  observateurs,  et  avec  tout  Favenii"  devant  lui,  il  ne  souge 
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pas  a  lui  seulement,  mais  ii  ses  entuiis  ct  a  ees  petitj^  enfans. 
Aussi  lorsfju'il  plante  I'ulivier,  arbre  sei-ulaire,  et  qu'il  im  nage 
au  fond  du  ereux  qii^il  fait  pour  lui  iin  ecoulement  aux  eaux 
qui  pourraient  lui  iiuire,  11  i'tudie  toutes  les  couclies  de  tarrain 
qiVil  est  appele  a  di'lbncer/ '* 

§  4.  I  do  not  ofler  these  quotations  b»  evidence  of  the 
intrinsic  excellence  of  the  metayer  system ;  hut  they  Burely 
suffice  to  prove  that  neither  ^'  land  miserably  cultivated  ** 
nor  a  people  in  ''  the  most  abject  poverty/'  have  any  ueces- 
sarj"  connexion  with  it,  and  that  the  imnieaaured  \'itupera- 
tion  lavished  upon  the  system  by  English  wiitei^s,  is 
grounded  on  an  extreuiely  narrow  view  of  the  subject.  I 
look  upon  the  rural  economy  of  Italy  as  simply  t^o  much 
additional  evidence  in  favour  of  small  occupations  Avith 
permanent  tenure.  It  is  an  example  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished by  those  two  elements,  even  under  the  disadvantage 
of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  metayer  contract,  in  which  the 
motives  to  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  tenant  are  oidy  half 
as  strong  as  if  he  farmed  the  land  on  the  same  footing  of 
perpetuity  at  a  money-rent,  either  fixed,  or  varjing  accord- 
ing to  some  rule  which  woidd  leave  to  the  tenant  the  whole 
benefit  of  his  own  exertions.     The  metayer  tenure  is  not 

•  Of  tlic  intelligence  of  Ibid  iivtereeting  people,  M,  de  Siamondl  speaks  hi  the 
most  favourable  temis.  Few  of  them  can  read ;  but  there  is  often  one  member 
of  the  family  destined  for  the  priesthood,  who  reads  to  them  on  winter  eveniogs. 
Their  language  difTers  little  from  the  purest  Italuin.  The  taste  for  improvisation 
in  verse  in  generah  '*  l^es  payanni*  du  val  do  Xievole  freqnentent  k*  spectacle 
lea  jours  rie  fete,  en  ete,  de  nenf  a  onze  heiires  du  ami :  leur  admission  ue  lenr 
coute  gufere  que  cinq  sola  de  France.  Alficri  eat  leur  auteur  de  predilection  ; 
toute  rhistoin?  des  Atrides  eat  laraili^re  &  ccs  hommea  qui  ne  savent  pas  lire^  et 
qui  vont  deniander  k  ce  po^tc  austere  nn  delassenient  de  lenrs  rudes  trflvaux." 
Unlike  most  rustics,  they  find  pleasure  in  the  beauty  of  their  country.  '*  Dang 
les  coUines  du  val  de  Nievole  on  trouve  devant  chaque  maiaon^  Taire  pour  battre 
lo  bl6,  qui  a  rarement  plug  de  vjugt-cinq  k  trente  toiaes  carrees,  cVst  le  plua 
eouvent  le  sen!  espace  de  niveau  qu'on  rencontre  dane  toute  la  m£*tairie.     En 

Lmfeme  temps  c*est  une  teriasse  qui  domine  lee  plaioes  et  la  vallee,  et  d^ou  la  vue 
&'6teDd  Bur  un  pays  raviesant.  Preaque  Jamais  je  ne  ni*y  snh  arrets  pour  fad- 
mirer,  sans  que  le  metayer  soit  venu  jouir  de  niou  admiration,  et  mMndiquer  du 
doigt  lea  beauteii  qu  il  croyait  pouvuir  m^avoir  6cbapp6/' 
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oue  which  we  ehould  be  anxious  to  introduce  where  the 
exigencies  of  society  had  not  naturally  gi%'en  birth  to  it ; 
but  neither  ought  we  to  be  eager  to  abolish  it  on  a  mere 
a  priori  view  of  its  disadvantages.  If  the  system  in  Tus- 
cany works  as  well  in  practice  as  it  is  represented  to  do, 
with  every  appearance  of  minute  knowledge,  by  so  compe- 
tent an  authority  as  Siamoiidi ;  if  the  mode  of  living  of  the 
people,  and  the  size  of  farms,  have  for  ages  maintained  and 
still  maintam  themselves*  such  as  they  are  said  to  be  by 
him,  it  were  to  be  regretted  that  a  state  of  rural  well-being 
60  much  beyond  what  is  realised  in  most  European  coun- 
tries, should  be  put  to  hazard  by  an  attempt  to  introduce, 
under  the  guise  of  agricultural  improvement,  a  system  of 
money-rents  and  capitalist  farmers.  Even  where  the  metay- 
ers are  poor,  and  the  subdivision  great,  it  is  not  to  be 
assumed  as  of  course,  that  the  change  would  be  for  the  bet- 
ter. The  enlargement  of  fanns,  and  the  introduction  of 
what  are  called  agricultural  improvements,  usual Ij*  diminish 
the  number  of  labourers  employed  on  the  land ;  and  unless 
the  growth  of  capital  in  trade  and  manufactures  affords  an 
opening  for  the  displaced  population,  or  unless  there  an* 
reclaimable  wastes  on  which  they  can  be  located,  competi- 
tion will  BO  reduce  wages,  tliat  they  will  probably  be  wors^l 
off  as  day-labourei's  tlian  they  were  as  metayers. 

Mr,  Jones  very  properly  objects  against  the  French 
Economists  of  the  last  century,  tliat  in  pursuing  their  fa- 
vourite oliject  of  introducing  money -rents,  they  turned 
tlieir  minds  solely  to  putting  fanners  in  the  place  of  metay- 
ers, instead  of  transforming  tlie  existing  metayers  into  far- 


•  "On  T\G  Toit  jaroais,"  sajs  Sismondi,  "une  fwniUe  de  mi'tayera  proposer  A 
son  rnaitre  d&  part^per  sa  uif'^airie,  k  molns  que  le  tniTail  ne  aoit  r6ellemefit 
gmfu'rieur  ii  &ea  forct-a,  et  quY'llc  ne  senle  la  certitude  de  conserver  les  iii4mes 
jouisHaricea  sur  iin  njonidre  ei^pace  de  terrain.  On  ne  roit  jamais  dans  mie 
fumille  plusieurs  fib  se  marier  en  menie  temp?,  et  former  autani  de  mdnaget* 
I  nouveaaJE ;  un  soul  prond  une  femme  et  »e  charge  des  somn  du  notenage ;  aucuti 
lie  aefl  frfercs  ne  se  marie,  k  mmns  que  lui-raeme  ti'ait  paa  d^enfana^  ou  que 
Ton  n'offre  4  cet  autre  Mre  une  uouvelle  mdtairie," — Nauwaux  PrindpfM^ 
Uv.  Hi.  ch.  5. 
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mere;  wliieh,  as  he  justly  remarks,  can  eearcely  be  eftected, 
unlesB,  to  enable  the  metayers  to  save  and  become  owners 
of  stock,  the  proprietors  submit  for  a  considerable  time  to  a 
dimimition  of  income,  instead  of  expecting  an  increase  of  it, 
wliich  has  generally  been  tlieir  immediate  motive  for  mak- 
ing the  attempt.     If  this  transfonnation  were  eftected,  and 
i-no  other  change  made  in  the  metayer- s  condition  ;  if,  pre- 
serving all  the  other  rights  which  nsage  ensures  to  him,  he 
merely  got  rid  of  the  landlord's  claim  to  half  the  produce, 
•paying  in  lien  of  it  a  moderate  fixed  rent ;  he  would  be  so 
*  f ar  in  a  better  position  than  at  present,  as  the  whole,  in- 
stead of  only  half  tlie  Irnits  of  any  improvement  lie  made, 
would  now  belong  to  himself;   but  even  bo,  the  benefit 
Id  not  be  without  alloy  ;    for  a  metayer,  though  not 
Ihimself  a  capitalist,  has  a  capitalist  for  his  partner,  and  has 
[the  use,  in  Italy  at  least,  of  a  considerable  capital,  as  is 
[proved  by  the  excellence  of  the  farm  buildings :    and  it  is 
fHot  probable  that  the  landowners  would  any  longer  consent 
peril  their  moveable  propeity  on  the  hazards  of  agricnl- 
[tnral  enterprise,  w^lien   assured   of  a  fixed  money  income 
[without  it.     Thus  would  the  question  stand,  even  if  the 
[change  left  nndisturbed  the  metayer^s  virtual  fixity  of  ten- 
jnrcj  and  converted  him,  in  fact,  into  a  peasant  proprietor  at 
I  a  quit  rent.     But  if  w^e  suppose  him  converted  into  a  mere 
[tenant,  displaceahle  at  the  landlord's  will,  and  liable  to 
[have  his  rent  raised  by  competition  to  any  amount  w-hich 
any  unfortunate  being  in  search  of  subsistence  can  be  found 
to  offer  or  promise  for  it ;   he  would  lose  all  t!ie  features  in 
his  condition  which  preserve  it  from  being  deterioriated ; 
he  would  be  cast  down  from  his  present  position  of  a  kind 
of  half  proprietor  of  the  land,  and  would  sink  into  a  cottier 
tenant. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


OF  COTTIERS. 


I  1.  By  the  general  appellation  of  cattier  tenure  I  shaU 
designate  all  cases  without  exception  in  whicli  the  laboui*er 
jnakes  his  contract  for  land  without  the  intervention  of  a 
capitalist  farmer,  and  in  which  tlie  conditions  of  the  con- 
tract, especially  the  amount  of  rent,  are  determined  not  by 
custom  but  by  competition.  The  principal  European 
example  of  this  tenure  is  Ireland,  and  it  is  from  that  conn- 
try  that  the  temi  cottier  is  derive<h*  Xearly  the  whole 
agricultural  population  of  Ireland  might  imtil  very  lately 
have  been  said  to  be  cottier-tenants ;  except  so  far  as  the 
Ulster  tenant-right  constituted  an  exception.  There  was, 
indeed,  a  numerous  class  of  labourers  who  (we  may  pre- 
sume through  the  refusal  either  of  pro]metors  or  of  tenants 
in  pc»ssession  to  permit  any  further  subdivision)  had  been 
unable  to  obtain  even  the  smallest  patch  of  hind  as  perma- 
nent tenants.  But,  from  the  deficiency  of  capital,  the  cus- 
tom of  paying  wages  in  land  was  so  universal,  that  even 
those  who  worked  as  casual  hibourers  for  the  cottiers  or  for 
such  larger  fanners  as  were  found  in  the  country,  were 
usually  paid  not  in  money^  but  by  permission  to  cultivate 
for   the   season  a  j)iece  of  ground,  which   was  generally 


•  In  its  ori^nal  aeceptntion,  the  wonl  "  cottier"  derffrnated  a  class  of  sub- 
tenants, who  rent  a  cottage  Jind  an  aero  or  two  of  land  Frf)m  the  small  farmers. 
B«t  the  usage  of  "writers  has  long  since  stretched  the  terra  to  include  those  small 
farmers  themselves,  and  genefaUj  all  peasant  farmers  whoso  rents  are  deter* 
mined  by  competition. 
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delivered  to  them  by  tlie  fanner  rcadj^  manitred,  and  web 
kiKivii  by  the  name  of  eonaere.  For  tids  they  agreed  to 
pay  a  money  rent,  often  of  several  pounds  an  acre,  but  no 
inuney  actually  pas^sed,  the  debt  being  work^'d  out  in 
labour,  at  a  money  vuhiation. 

The  produce,  on  the  cottier  system,  being  divided  into 
two  portions,  rent,  and  the  rennineration  of  the  hil)oiirer ; 
the  one  is  evidently  determined  by  tlie  other.  The  labourer 
has  wliatever  the  landlord  does  not  take  :  the  condition  of 
the  labourer  dejienda  on  the  amoimt  of  rent.  But  rent, 
being  regulated  by  competition,  depends  upon  the  relation 
between  the  demand  for  land,  and  the  supply  of  it.  The 
demand  for  land  depends  on  the  number  of  comjietitors* 
and  the  competitors  are  the  whole  rural  ])opulation.  The 
ellect,  therefore,  of  this  tenure,  iB  to  bring  the  principle  of 
population  to  act  directly  on  the  land,  and  not,  as  in  Eng- 
land, on  capital.  Rent,  in  this  state  of  things,  depends 
on  the  proportion  between  population  and  land.  As  the 
land  is  a  fixed  quantity,  while  population  has  an  unlimited 
]>uwer  of  increase  ;  unless  sometliing  checks  that  increase, 
the  competition  for  land  soon  forces  up  rent  to  the  highest 
point,  consistent  with  keeping  the  population  alive.  The 
effects,  therefore,  of  cottier  tenure  depend  on  the  extent  to 
which  the  capacity  of  population  to  increase  is  controlled, 
either  by  custom,  by  individual  prudence,  or  by  staryation 
and  disease. 

It  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  affirm,  that  cottier 
tenancy  is  absolutely  ineompatible  with  a  prosperous  con- 
dition of  the  labouring  class.  If  we  could  suppose  it  to 
exist  among  a  people  to  wliom  a  high  standard  of  comfort 
was  habitual ;  whose  rerj[nirements  w^ere  such,  that  thej 
would  not  offer  a  Iiigher  rent  for  land  than  w^ould  leave 
them  an  ample  subsistence,  and  who^se  moderate  increase 
of  numbers  left  no  unemployed  population  to  force  up  rents 
by  competition,  save  wdien  the  increasing  produce  of  the 
land  from  increase  of  skill  would  enable  a  liigher  rent  to  be 
paid  without  inconvenience  ;  the  cultivating  class  might  be 
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afi  well  remimeratedj  might  have  as  large  a  share  of  the 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  on  this  system  of  tenure  as 
on  any  otlier*  They  would  not,  however,  while  their  rents 
were  arbitrary,  enjoy  any  of  the  peculiar  advantages  which 
metayers  on  the  Tuscan  system  derive  from  their  connexion 
with  the  land*  They  would  neither  have  the  use  of  a  capi- 
tal belonging  to  their  landlords,  nor  would  the  want  of  thiii 
be  made  up  by  the  intense  motives  to  bodily  and  mental 
exertion  which  act  upon  the  peasant  who  has  a  permanent 
tenure.  On  the  contrary,  any  increased  value  given  to  the 
land  by  the  exertions  of  the  tenant,  would  have  no  effect 
but  to  raise  the  rent  against  himself,  either  the  nest  year, 
or  at  farthest  when  his  lease  expired.  The  landlords  ndght 
have  justice  or  good  sense  enough  not  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  advantage  which  competition  would  give  them;  and 
difierent  landlords  would  do  so  in  different  degrees.  But 
it  is  never  safe  to  exjie(^t  that  a  class  or  body  of  men  will 
act  in  opposition  to  tbeir  immediate  pecuniary  hiterest ; 
and  even  a  doubt  on  the  subjei^t  woidd  be  almost  as  fatal  as 
a  certainty,  for  when  a  person  is  couf^idering  whether  or  not 
to  undergo  a  present  exertion  or  sacrifice  for  a  comparatively 
remote  future,  the  scale  is  turned  by  a  very  small  proba- 
bility that  the  fraits  of  the  exertion  or  of  the  sacrifice  will 
be  taken  away  from  hijn.  The  oidy  safeguard  against  theee 
uncertainties  would  be  the  growth  of  a  custom,  insuring  a 
permanence  of  tenure  in  the  same  occupant,  without  lia- 
bility to  any  other  increase  of  rent  than  might  iiappcn  to  be 
sanctioned  by  the  general  sentiments  of  the  eomnmnity. 
The  Ulster  tenant-right  is  such  a  custom*  The  very  consid- 
erable sums  which  outgoing  tenants  obtain  from  theh-  suc- 
cessors, for  the  good  will  of  their  farms,*  in  the  first  place 


*  **  It  is  ri<yt  UTicomroon  far  a  tenant  without  a  lease  to  setl  the  bare  pririlege 
of  occupancy  or  posjcasioii  of  hia  farm,  without  any  visible  aign  of  imprciTemeiit 
having  been  made  by  him,  at  from  ten  to  sixteen,  up  to  twenty  and  even  forty 
years'  purchase  of  the  rent." — (Dipejtt  of  Evidevce  taken  bi/  Lord  DetHm^t  Com* 
mi$8t(m^  Introductory  Chapter.)  The  eompiler  adds,  *'  the  comparatiTc  tranquil* 
Uty  of  thAt  district**  (Ulster)  **iiiay  perhapa  be  mainly  attributable  to  thin  fjact* 
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actuallj  limit  the  competition  for  land  to  persons  wlio  Iiave 
such  sums  to  offer :  while  the  same  fact  also  proves  that  full 
advantage  is  not  taken  by  the  landlord  of  even  that  more 
limited  competition,  since  the  landlord's  rent  does  not 
atnomit  to  the  whole  of  what  the  incumiiig  tenant  not  only 
offers  but  actually  pays.  He  does  so  in  tlie  full  confidence 
that  the  i^eiit  w^ill  not  be  raised ;  and  for  this  he  has  the 
guarantee  of  a  custom,  not  recognized  by  law,  but  deriving 
its  binding  force  from  another  sanction,  perfectly  well 
understood  in  Ireland.*  Without  one  or  other  of  these 
supports,  a  custom  limiting  the  rent  of  land  is  not  likely 
to  grow  up  in  any  progressive  community.  If  wealth  and 
population  were  stationary,  rent  also  would  generally  be 
stationary,  and  after  remaining  a  long  time  unaltered, 
would  ])robably  come  to  be  cx>nsidered  unalterable.  But  all 
progress  in  wealth  and  population  tends  to  a  rise  of  rents* 
Under  a  metayer  system  there  is  an  established  mode  in 
which  tlie  owner  of  land  is  sure  of  participating  in  the 
increased  produce  drawn  from  it.  But  on  the  cottier  system 
he  can  only  do  so  by  a  readjustment  of  the  contract,  w^hile 
that  readjustment,  in  a  progressiva  community,  would 
almost  always  be  to  his  advantage.  His  interest,  tlierefore, 
is  decidedly  opposed  to  the  growth  of  any  custom  com- 
muting rent  into  a  fixed  demand. 

g  2.  "Where  the  anioimt  of  rent  is  not  limited,  either 
by  law  or  custom,  a  cottier  system  has  the  disadvantages 
of  the  worst  metayer  system,  with  scarcely  any  of  tht 
advantages  by  which,  in  the  best  forms  of  that  tenure,  they 

*  ^'  n  is  m  tlie  great  niajorltj  of  cases  not  a  reimbur^raent  for  otttlay  in- 
curred, or  improYemeiita  effected  on  the  land,  but  a  mere  life  insuraiict*  or  pur- 
chase of  imraunitj  from  outrage."— (i>iyc*^,  ut  supra,)  *'  The  present  tenant- 
nghi  of  Ulster'*  (the  writer  judiciously  remarks)  'Ms  an  embryo  f*o/*///io/d" 
*'  Even  there,  if  the  tenant-right  be  disregarded,,  and  a  tenant  be  ejected  without 
having  received  the  price  of  hia  goqd-w^ill,  outrages  are  generally  tbe  conse- 
quence/'—(Ch.  viii,)  **  The  digorgani^ed  state  of  Tipperary^  and  the  agrarian 
combination  throughout  Ireland^  arc  but  a  methodized  war  to  obtain  the  tJMter 
tenant-rights" 
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are  compensated.  It  13  scarcely  possible  that  cottier  agri- 
culture sliould  be  other  than  miserable.  There  is  not  the 
same  necessity  that  the  condition  of  the  ciiltivatoi^s  sboiild 
be  so.  Since  by  a  anffieient  restraint  on  population,  compe- 
tition for  land  could  be  kept  down,  and  extreme  poverty 
prevented  ;  habits  of  prudence  and  a  high  standard  of  com- 
fort, once  established,  would  have  a  fair  chance  of  maintain- 
ing themselves :  though  even  in  these  favourable  circum- 
stances the  motives  to  prudence  would  be  considerably 
weaker  than  in  the  case  of  metayers,  protected  by  custom 
(like  those  of  Tus<,'any)  from  being  deprived  of  their  farms  : 
since  a  metayer  family,  thus  protected,  could  not  be  impov- 
erished by  any  other  improvident  multiplication  than  their 
own*  but  a  cottier  family,  however  pmdent  and  self-re- 
straining, may  liave  the  rent  raised  against  it  by  the  con- 
sequences of  the  multiplication  of  other  families.  Any 
protection  to  the  cottiers  against  tliis  evil  euuld  only  be 
derived  from  a  salutary  sentiment  of  duty  or  dignity,  per- 
vading the  class.  From  this  source,  however,  they  might 
derive  considerable  protection.  If  the  habitual  standard  of 
requirement  among  the  class  were  high,  a  young  man  might 
not  choose  to  offer  a  rent  which  would  leave  him  in  a  worse 
condition  than  tlie  preceding  tenant ;  or  it  might  be  the 
general  custom,  as  it  actually  is  in  some  countries,  not  to 
marry  until  a  farm  is  vacant. 

But  it  is  not  wliere  a  high  standard  of  comfort  has 
rooted  itself  in  the  habits  of  the  labouring  class,  that  we  are 
ever  called  upon  to  consider  the  effects  of  a  cottier  system- 
That  system  is  found  only  where  the  habitual  requirements 
of  the  rural  labourers  are  the  lowest  possible ;  where,  as 
long  as  they  are  not  actually  starving,  they  wiU  multiply  ; 
and  population  is  only  checked  by  the  diseases,  and  the 
shortness  of  lit*e,  consequent  on  insuflScieney  of  merely 
physical  necessaries.  This  was  the  state  of  the  lai^st  por- 
tion of  the  Irish  peasantry.  When  a  people  have  sunk  into 
this  state,  and  still  more  when  they  have  been  in  it  from 
immemorial,  the  cottier  system  Ls  an   almost   insu- 
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perable  obstacle  to  their  emerging  from  it.  Wlien  tlie 
biibits  of  the  people  are  siicb  tbat  tlieir  increase  is  never 
cheeked  but  by  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  a  bare  sup- 
port, and  wbeu  this  enjijiort  can  only  be  obtained  fronj 
land,  all  stipulations  and  agreements  respecting  amount  of 
rent  are  merely  nominal ;  the  competition  for  land  makes 
the  tenants  undertake  to  pay  more  than  it  is  ]>ossible  tbej 
should  pay,  and  wlien  they  have  paid  all  they  can,  more 
almost  always  remains  due. 

''  As  it  may  lairly  be  said  of  the  Irish  peasantry/'  said 
Mr,  Revans,  the  Secretary  to  the  Irisli  Poor  Law  Enquiry 
Commission,^  '*  that  every  family  which  has  not  suflicient 
land  to  yield  its  food  has  one  or  more  of  its  membei-s  snp- 
|)orted  by  begging,  it  will  easily  be  conceived  that  every 
endeavonr  is  made  by  tlie  peasantry  to  obtain  small  hold- 
ings, and  that  they  are  not  influenced  in  their  biddings  by 
the  fertility  of  the  land,  or  by  their  ability  to  pay  the  rent, 
but  solely  by  the  offer  whieb  id  most  likely  to  gam  tliem 
possession.  The  rents  which  they  promise,  they  are  almost 
invariably  incapable  of  paying;  and  eonsequently  they 
beeome  indebted  to  those  imder  whom  they  hold,  almost  as 
soon  as  they  take  j^oasession.  They  give  up,  in  tlie  shape 
of  rent,  the  whole  prod  nee  of  the  land  with  the  exception 
of  a  sntHcieney  of  i>otatoes  for  a  snbsistenee  ;  but  as  this  is 
rarely  equal  to  the  i>romised  rent,  they  constantly  have 
against  them  an  increasing  balan^-e.  In  some  cases,  tlie 
largest  quantity  of  jn^oduee  which  their  holdings  ever 
yielded,  or  which,  under  their  system  of  tillage,  they  conhJ 
in  the  most  favourable  seasons  be  made  to  yield,  would  not 
be  equal  to  the  rent  bid  ;  consequently,  if  the  ]>easant  ful- 
liiled  his  engagement  with  his  landlord,  whieb  be  is  rarely 
aide  to  accomplish,  he  %vould  till  the  ground  for  nothing, 
and  give  his  landlord  a  premium  for  being  allowed  to  till 

*  I^mh  of  (he  StaU  af  Irdnnd,  their  Camev  and  Metr  Remeihf,  Page  lf>. 
A  paraplilet,  cantaitiiiig,  atnong  other  things,  an  excellent  digest  and  selectmti 
of  evidtjnce  from  the  mass  collected  by  the  Commistaoa  presided  over  by  Arch< 
bishop  Wh^r^ly, 
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it.  On  the  sea-coast,  fislierineii,  and  in  tlie  northern  cotm- 
ties  those  who  have  looms,  Irecjuently  pay  more  in  rent 
than  the  market  value  of  the  whole  produce  of  the  land 
they  hold.  It  might  he  supposed  that  they  would  be  better 
without  land  under  such  circumstances.  But  fishing  might 
fail  during  a  week  or  two,  and  bo  might  the  demand  for  the 
produce  of  the  loom,  when,  did  tliey  not  possess  the  land 
upon  which  their  food  is  grown,  they  might  starve.  T!ie 
full  amount  of  the  rent  bid,  however,  is  rarely  paid.  The 
peasant  remains  constantly  in  debt  to  his  landlord ;  his 
miserable  possessions — the  wretched  clothing  of  himself  and 
of  his  family,  the  two  or  tliree  stools,  and  the  few  pieces  of 
crockery,  whicli  liis  i^Tetclied  hovel  eoritains,  would  not,  if 
sold,  liquidate  the  standing  and  generally  accnnmlating 
debt.  The  peatsantry  are  mostly  a  year  in  arrear,  and  their 
excuse  for  not  paying  more  is  destitution.  Should  the 
produce  of  the  holding,  in  any  year,  be  more  than  usually 
abundant,  or  should  the  peasant  by  any  accident  become 
possessed  of  any  property,  his  comforts  cannot  be  in- 
creased ;  lie  cannot  indulge  in  better  food,  nor  in  a  gi^eater 
quantity  of  it.  His  furniture  cannot  be  increased,  neither 
can  his  wife  or  children  l>e  better  clothed.  The  acquisition 
must  go  to  the  person  under  whom  he  liolds.  The  acciden- 
tal addition  will  enable  him  to  reduce  his  arrear  of  rent, 
and  thus  to  defer  ejectment.  But  this  must  be  the  bound 
of  his  expectation.^' 

As  an  extreme  instance  of  the  intensity  of  coinjietition 
for  land,  and  of  the  njonstrons  height  to  which  it  occasional- 
ly forced  up  the  nominal  rent ;  we  may  cite  from  the  evi- 
dence taken  by  Lord  Devours  Commission,*  a  fact  attested 
by  Mr.  Ihirly,  Clerk  of  the  Crown  for  Kerry:  '^I  have 
known  a  tenant  bid  for  a  farm  that  I  was  perfectly  well  ac- 
quainted with,  worth  50Z.  a-year :  I  saw  the  competition  get 
up  to  such  an  extent,  that  he  was  declared  the  tenant  at  450/."" 


§  3,     In  such  a  condition,  what  can  a  tenant  gain  by 

•  Evidence,  p.  851. 
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finy  amount  of  industry  or  pmdence,  and  Avliat  lose  by  any 
recklessness?  If  the  landlord  at  any  time  exerted  his  full 
legal  rightSj  the  eottJer  would  not  be  able  even  to  live.  If  by 
extra  exertion  he  doubled  the  produce  uf  hia  bit  of  land,  or 
if  he  prudently  abstained  from  producing  mouths  to  eat  it 
up,  liis  only  gain  would  be  to  have  more  lefl  to  pay  to  !ds 
landlord ;  whilej  if  he  had  twenty  children,  they  would  still 
be  fed  first,  and  the  landlord  could  only  take  what  waj^  left. 
Almost  alone  amongst  mankind  the  cottier  is  in  this  condi- 
tion,  that  he  can  scarcely  be  either  better  or  worse  off  by 
any  act  of  his  own.  If  he  were  industrioue  or  prudent,  no- 
body but  Iiis  landlord  would  gain ;  if  he  is  lazy  or  intem- 
perate, it  is  at  his  landlord's  expense.  A  situation  more 
devoid  of  motives  to  either  labour  or  setf-conmiand,  imaginar 
tioii  itself  cannot  conceive.  The  inducements  of  free  human 
beings  are  taken  away,  and  those  of  a  slave  not  snbstitiited. 
He  has  nothing  to  hope,  and  nothing  to  fear,  except  being 
dispossessed  of  Ids  holdings  and  against  this  he  protects  liim- 
self  by  the  ultima  ratio  of  a  defensive  civil  war.  Rockism 
and  Whiteboyism  were  the  determination  of  a  ]>eople  who 
had  nothing  that  could  be  called  theirs  but  a  daily  meal  of  the 
lowest  description  of  food,  not  to  submit  to  being  deprived 
of  that  for  other  people's  conTenience. 

Is  it  not,  then,  a  bitter  satire  on  the  mode  iji  which 
opinions  are  tbrmed  on  the  most  important  problems  of 
human  nature  and  life,  to  find  public  instructors  of  tlie  great- 
est pretension,  imputing  the  backwardness  of  Irish  industry, 
and  the  want  of  energy  of  the  Irish  people  in  improving 
their  condition^  to  a  peculiar  indolence  and  insouciance  in 
the  Celtic  race  ?  Of  all  vulgar  modes  of  escaping  from  the 
consideration  of  the  effect  of  social  and  moral  influences  on 
the  human  mind,  the  most  vulgar  is  that  of  attributing  the 
diversities  of  conduct  and  character  to  inherent  natural  dif- 
ferenees»  What  race  would  not  be  indolent  and  insouciant 
when  things  are  so  arranged,  that  they  derive  no  advantage 
from  forethought  or  exertion  ?  If  such  are  the  arrangements 
in  the  midst  of  which  they  live  and  work,  what  wonder  if 
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the  listlessness  aod  indifference  so  engendered  are  not  shaken 
off  the  first  mumeiit  an  opportunity  offei's  when  exertion 
wfiuld  really  be  of  use  ?  It  is  very  natural  that  a  pleasure- 
loving  and  sensitively  organized  people  like  the  Ii*ish,  should 
be  leiss  addicted  to  steady  routine  labour  than  the  Kuglishj 
because  life  has  more  excitements  for  them  hidependent  of 
it ;  but  they  are  not  less  fitted  for  it  than  their  Celtic  breth* 
reu  the  Freneh,  nor  less  so  than  the  Tuscans,  or  the  an- 
cient Greeks.  An  excitable  organization  is  pi^ecisely  that 
in  which,  by  adequate  inducements^  it  is  easiest  to  kindle  a 
spirit  of  animated  exertion.  It  speaks  nothing  against  the 
capacities  of  industry  in  human  beings,  that  they  will  not 
exert  themselves  without  motive.  No  labourei-s  work  hard- 
cir,  in  England  or  America,  than  the  Irish ;  but  not  under  a 
cottier  system. 


§  4.  The  multitudes  wfio  till  the  soil  of  India,  are  in 
a  condition  sufficiently  analogous  to  the  cottier  system,  and 
fit  tlie  same  time  sufficiently  different  from  it,  to,  render  the 
comparison  of  the  two  a  source  of  some  instruction.  In 
most  parts  of  India  there  are,  and  perhaps  have  always 
been,  only  two  contracting  parties,  the  landlord  and  the 
peasant :  the  lamllord  being  generally  the  sovereign,  except 
where  he  has,  by  a  special  instniment,  ctmceded  his  rights 
to  an  iudividual,  who  becomes  his  representative.  The 
payni«nts,  however^  of  the  pjeasants,  or  ryots  as  they  are 
termed,  have  seldom  if  ever  been  regulated,  as  in  Ireland, 
by  competition,  Tiiough  the  customs  locally  obtaining  were 
infinitely  various,  aud  though  practically  no  custom  could 
be  maintained  against  the  sovereign's  %vill,  there  was  always 
a  rule  of  some  sort  common  t<i  a  neigh bonrliood  :  the  col- 
lector did  not  make  his  separate  bargain  with  the  peasant, 
Imt  assessed  each  according  to  the  role  adopted  for  the  rest. 
The  idea  was  thus  kept  up  of  a  right  of  property  in  the 
tenant,  or  at  all  events^  of  a  right  to  permanent  possession ; 
and  the  anomaly  arose  of  a  fixity  of  tenure  in  the  peasant- 
farmer,  co-existing  with  an  arbitrary  power  of  increasing 
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When  the  Mogul  govemmeiit  siibFtituted  itself  throiigli- 
oiit  the  greater  part  of  India  for  the  Hindoo  rulers,  it  pro- 
ceeded on  a  different  principle.  A  minute  survey  was 
made  of  tlie  land,  and  npon  tliat  Biirvey  an  assessment  was 
founded,  fixing  the  spetufit^  payment  due  to  the  government 
from  each  field.  If  this  assessment  liad  never  heen  exceeded, 
the  ryots  wonid  liave  been  in  the  comparatively  advan- 
tageonB  position  of  peasant-proprietors,  subject  to  a  lieavy, 
bnt  a  fixed  qnit-rent.  The  absence,  however,  of  any  real 
protection  against  illegal  extortions,  rendered  this  improve- 
ment in  their  condition  4*ather  mnnviial  than  real ;  and,  ex- 
ceptj  during  the  occasional  accident  of  a  humane  and  vigor- 
ous local  administrator,  the  exactions  had  no  practical  limit 
but  the  inability  of  the  ryot  to  pay  more. 

It  was  to  this  state  of  things  that  the  English  rulers  of 
India  succeeded  ;  and  tliey  were,  at' an  early  period,  struck 
with  the  importance  of  putting  an  end  to  this  arlntnny 
eharacter  of  the  land-revenue,  and  imposing  a  fixed  limit  to 
the  government  demand.  Tliey  did  not  attempt  to  go  l>ack 
to  the  Mogul  valuation.  It  has  been  in  general  the  %xTy 
rational  practice  of  the  English  Government  in  India,  to 
pay  little  regard  to  w^hat  w^as  laid  down  as  the  theory  of 
the  native  institutions,  but  to  inquire  into  the  rights  wVych 
existed  and  w^ere  respected  in  practice,  and  to  protect  and 
enlarge  those.  For  a  long  time,  however,  it  blundered 
grievously  about  matters  of  fact,  and  grossly  misunderstood 
the  usages  and  rights  wliich  it  found  existing.  Its  mistakes 
arose  from  the  inalnlity  of  ordinary  minds  to  imagine  a  state 
of  social  relations  fundamentally  different  from  those  T\-ith 
which  they  are  practically  familiar.  England  being  accus- 
tomed to  great  estates  and  great  landhirds,  the  Englisli 
rulers  took  it  for  granted  that  India  must  possess  the  like  ; 
and  looking  round  for  some  set  of  people  who  miglit  be 
taken  for  the  objects  of  their  search,  they  pitched  u]>on  a 
sort  of  tax-gatherers  called  zemindars.  '*The  zemindar,'' 
eays  the  philosophical  historian  of  India,*  "had  some  of 

*  Miira  Ilutort/  qf  BrUiah  Indiay  book  tI.  ch.  8. 
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tlie  attributes  which  belong  to  a  landowner ;  lie  colleetetl 
tlie  rents  of  a  particular  district,  he  governed  the  cultivators 
of  that  district,  lived  in  eooiparative  splendour,  and  his  son 
succeeded  him  when  he  died.  The  remind ars,  therefore,  it 
was  inferred  without  delaj^,  were  the  proprietors  of  the  soil, 
the  landed  nobilitj  and  gentry  of  India.  It  was  not  con- 
Bidered  that  the  zemindars,  though  they  collected  the  rents, 
did  not  keep  them ;  but  paid  them  all  away,  with  a  small 
deduction,  to  the  government.  It  was  not  considered  that 
if  they  governed  the  ryots,  and  in  many  respects  exercised 
over  them  despotic  power,  they  did  not  govern  them  as 
tenants  of  theirs,  holding  their  lands  either  at  will  or  by 
contract  under  them.  The  possession  of  the  ryot  was  an 
l^rcditary  possession  ;  for  which  it  was  unlawful  for  the 
zemindar  to  displace  him :  for  every  farthing  which  the 
zemindar  drew  from  the  ryot,  he  was  bound  to  account ; 
and  it  was  only  by  fraud^  if,  out  of  all  that  he  collected, 
he  retained  an  ana  more  than  the  small  propoi'tion  which, 
as  pay  for  collection,  he  was  permitted  to  receive.'' 

^*  There  was  an  opportunity  in  India,"  continues  the 
historian,  **  to  which  the  history  of  the  world  presents  not 
a  paralleL  Xext  after  the  sovereign,  the  immediate  culti- 
vators had,  by  far,  the  greatest  portion  of  interest  in  the 
8ofl.  For  the  rights  (such  as  they  were)  of  tlie  zemindars, 
a  complete  compensation  might  have  easily  been  made. 
The  generous  resolution  was  adopted,  of  sacrificing  to  the 
improvement  of  tlie  country,  the  proprietary  rights  of  the 
sovereign.  The  motives  to  improvement  which  property 
gives,  and  of  which  the  power  was  so  justly  appreciated, 
miglit  have  been  bestowed  npon  those  ujion  whom  they 
would  have  operated  with  a  force  incomparably  greater 
than  that  with  wliich  they  could  operate  nj^on  any  otlier 
class  of  men  :  they  might  have  been  bestowed  upon  those 
from  whom  alone,  in  every  country,  the  principal  improve- 
inents  in  agriculture  must  be  derived,  il\Q  immediate  culti- 
vators of  the  soil.  And  a  measure  worthy  to  be  ranked 
among  the  noblest  that  ever  were  taken  for  the  improve- 
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ment  of  any  country,  might  have  helped  to  compensate  the 
people  of  India  for  the  miseries  of  that  misgovern inent  which 
they  had  so  h:>ng  endured.  But  the  legiBlators  were  English 
aristocrats  ;  and  aristoeratical  prejudices  prevailed/' 

The  measure  proved  a  total  failure,  as  to  the  main  effects 
which  its  well-meaning  promoters  exp>ected  fi'om  it,  Uu- 
ac(*ustomed  to  estimate  the  mode  in  which  the  operation  of 
any  given  institution  is  niodilied  even  by  such  variety  of 
circumstances  as  exists  within  a  single  kingdom,  they  flat- 
tered themselves  that  they  had  created,  tlu'oughout  the 
Bengal  provinces,  English  landlords,  and  it  proved  that 
they  had  only  created  Imh  ones.  The  new  landed  aris- 
tocracy disappointed  every  expectation  built  npon  them. 
They  did  nothing  for  t!ie  improvement  of  their  estates,  but 
everything  for  their  own  ruin.  The  same  pains  not  being 
taken,  as  had  been  taken  in  Ireland,  to  enable  landlords  to 
defy  the  consequeuces  of  their  improvidence,  nearly  the 
whole  land  of  Bengal  had  to  be  sequestrated  and  sold,  for 
debts  or  arrears  of  revenue,  and  in  one  generation  most  of 
the  ancient  zemindars  had  ceased  to  exist.  Other  families, 
motitly  the  descendants  of  Calcutta  money  dealers,  or  of 
native  officials  who  had  enriched  themselves  under  the 
British  Government,  now  occupy  their  place  ;  and  live  as 
useless  drones  on  the  soil  w^liich  has  been  given  up  to  them, 
Whatevei*  the  government  has  sacrificed  of  its  pecxmiaiy 
claims,  for  the  creation  of  sueh  a  class,  has  at  the  best  been 
wasted, 

111  the  parts  of  India  into  w^hich  the  British  rule  has 
been  more  recently  introduced,  the  blunder  has  been  avoided 
of  endowing  a  useless  body  of  great  landlords  with  gifts 
from  the  public  reveime.  In  most  parts  of  the  Madras  and 
in  part  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  the  reut  is  paid  directly 
to  the  government  by  the  immediate  cultivator.  In  the 
North- Western  Provinces,  the  government  makes  its  en- 
gagement with  the  village  community  collectively,  deter- 
mining the  share  to  be  paid  by  each  individual,  but  holding 
tliem  jointly  respoiisible  for  each  others  default.    But  in  the 
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^  greater  part  of  Indiaj  the  immediate  cultivators  liave  not 
'  obtained  a  jjerpetuitj  of  tenure  at  a  lixed  rent.  The  gor- 
emment  manages  the  land  on  the  principle  on  which  a  good 
Irish  landlord  manages  his  estate ;  not  putting  it  up  to  com- 
petition, not  asking  tlie  cultivators  what  tliey  will  promise 
to  pay,  but  determining  tor  it&ell'  what  the^*  can  afford  to 
pay,  and  defining  its  demand  accordingly.  In  many  dis- 
tricts a  jiortion  of  the  cultivatorf?  are  considered  as  tenants 
of  the  rest,  the  government  making  its  demand  from  those 
only  (often  a  numerous  body)  who  are  looked  upiin  as  the 
successors  of  the  original  settlers  or  conquerors  of  tlie  Til- 
lage. Sometimes  the  rent  is  fixed  only  for  one  year,  some- 
times for  three  or  five;  l>ut  the  uniform  tendency  of  present 
policy  is  towards  long  leases,  extc^nding,  in  the  northern 
provinces  of  India,  to  a  term  of  thirty  years.  Tins  arrange- 
ment has  not  existed  for  a  sufficient  time  to  have  shown  by 
experience,  how  far  tlie  motives  to  improvement  wliich  the 
long  lease  creates  in  the  minds  of  the  cultivators,  fall  short 
of  the  influence  of  a  poiTietnal  Bettlement,  But  the  two 
plane,  of  annual  settlements  and  of  short  leases,  are  irrevo- 
cably condemned.  Tbey  can  only  be  said  to  have  suc- 
ceeded, in  comparison  with  the  unlimited  4ippression  which 
existed  before.  They  are  approved  by  nobody,  and  were 
never  looked  upon  in  any  otiier  light  than  as  temporary 
arrangements,  to  be  abandoned  when  a  more  complete 
knowledge  of  the  capabilities  of  the  country  should  afford 
data  for  something  more  permanent. 


CHAPTER  X. 


MEANS  OF  ABOLISEING  COTTIER  TENANCY, 


§  1.  Wlicn  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  written 
and  published,  tlie  qiiestionj  what  is  to  be  dune  with  a  cut- 
tier  population,  was  to  the  English  Government  the  most 
urgent  of  practical  qn  est  ions.  The  majority  of  a  popula- 
tion of  eight  mill  ions,  haying  long  grovelled  in  helpless  in- 
ertness and  ahjeet  poverty  inider  the  cottier  BVBtem,  reduced 
by  its  operation  to  mere  tbod  of  the  cheapest  description, 
and  to  an  incapacity  of  either  doing  or  willing  anything  for 
the  iniprovetnent  of  their  lot,  had  at  last,  by  the  failure  of 
that  lowexst  quality  of  food,  been  plunged  into  a  state  in  wliich 
the  alternative  seemed  to  he  either  death,  or  to  be  perma- 
nently supported  by  other  people,  or  a  radical  change  in 
the  economical  arrangements  under  which  it  had  hitherto 
been  tlieir  misfortune  to  live.  Such  an  emergency  had  com- 
pelled attention  to  the  subject  from  the  legislature  and  from 
the  nation,  but  it  could  hardly  be  saia  with  much  result ; 
for,  the  evil  having  originated  in  a  system  of  land  tenancy 
wliieh  withdrew  from  the  people  every  motive  to  industry 
or  thrift  except  the  fear  of  stai-vation,  the  remedy  provided 
by  Parliament  was  to  take  aMray  even  that,  by  conferring  on 
them  a  legal  claim  to  eleemosynary  support :  while,  towards 
correcting  the  cause  of  the  mischief,  nothing  was  done,  be- 
yond vain  complaints,  though  at  the  price  to  the  national 
treasury  often  millions  sterling  for  the  delay. 

"  It  is  needless,"  (I  observed)  *'  to  expend  any  argument 
in  proving  that  the  very  foundation  of  the  economical  evils 
18 
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of  Ireland  i&  the  cottier  system ;  that  while  peasant  rents 
fixed  bv  competition  are  the  practice  of  the  country,  to  ex- 
pec^t  inclnstry,  useful  activityj  any  restraint  on  population 
hut  death,  or  any  the  smallest  diminution  of  poverty,  is  to 
look  fur  figs  on  thistles  and  grapes  on  thorns.  If  our  prac- 
tical statesmen  are  not  ripe  for  the  recognition  of  this  fact ; 
or  if  while  thej  acknowledge  it  in  tlieoryj  they  have  not  a 
suflieient  feeling  of  its  reahty,  to  be  capable  of  founding 
upon  it  any  course  of  conduct ;  there  is  still  another,  and 
a  pu!"ely  physical  consideration,  from  wliich  they  will  find 
it  imjHjssible  to  escape.  If  the  one  crop  on  which  the  peojde 
have  hitherto  supported  themselves  continues  to  be  precari- 
ous, either  some  new  and  great  impulse  must  be  given  to 
agricnUural  skill  and  industry,  or  the  mil  of  Ireland  can  no 
longer  feed  anything  like  it^  present  population.  The  whole 
produce  of  the  western  half  of  the  island,  leaving  nothing 
for  rent,  will  iiot  now  keep  permanently  in  existence  the 
whole  of  its  people :  and  they  will  necessarily  remain  an 
annual  charge  on  the  taxation  of  the  empire,  until  they  are 
reduced  either  by  emigration  or  by  starvation,  to  a  number 
corresponding  witli  the  low  state  of  their  industry,  or  imless 
the  means  are  found  of  making  that  industry  much  more 
productive/' 

Since  these  words  were  written,  events  unforeseen  by  any 
one  have  saved  the  English  rulers  of  Ireland  from  the  em- 
barrassnii^nts  which  wonld  have  been  the  just  penalty  of 
their  indifference  and  want  of  foresight.  Ireland,  under 
cottier  agriculture,  could  no  hmger  supply  food  to  its  popu- 
lation :  Parliament,  by  way  of  remedj^  ajiplied  a  stimulus  to 
po]nilatiimj  but  none  at  all  to  production ;  the  help,  how- 
ever, which  had  not  been  provided  for  the  people  of  Ireland 
by  political  wisdom,  came  from  an  unexpected  sonrce.  Self- 
supporting  emigration— ^the  Wakefield  system,  brought  into 
eifect  on  ttie  voluntary  principle  and  on  a  gigantic  scale 
(the  expenses  of  those  who  followed  being  paid  from  the 
earnings  of  those  who  went  before)  has,  for  the  present, 
reduced  the  populatien  down  to  the  number  for  w^hich  the 
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exist  in  i,^  agricultural  By  stem  can  find  employ  oieiit  and  sup- 
port. The  census  of  1851,  compared  witli  that  of  1841, 
showed  in  round  numbers  a  diminution  of  population  of  a 
million  and  a  half.  The  subsequent  census  (of  1861)  shows 
a  further  diun'nution  of  about  half  a  millioTi.  Tlie  Irish 
having  thus  found  the  way  to  tluit  flourishing  continent  wluub 
for  generations  will  be  capable  of  supporting  in  undiminirilied 
conifoit  the  increase  of  the  population  of  the  whole  world  ; 
tlie  peasantry  of  Ireland  having  learnt  to  fix  their  eyes  on  a 
terrestrial  paradise  beyond  the  oecaUj  as  a  sure  refuge  both 
from  the  oppression  of  the  Saxon  and  from  tlie  tyranny  of 
nature;  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  however  much  the 
em|>loyment  for  agricultural  labour  may  hereafter  be  di- 
minished by  the  general  introduction  throughout  Ireland  of 
English  farming,  or  even  if  like  the  county  of  Sutherland  all 
Ireland  should  be  tui-ncd  into  a  grazing  farmj  the  superseded 
people  would  migrate  to  America  with  the  same  rapidity, 
and  as  free  of  cost  to  the  naticm,  as  the  million  of  Irish  who 
went  thither  during  the  tliree  years  previous  to  1851. 
Tliose  who  think  that  the  land  of  a  country  exists  for  the 
sake  of  a  few  thousand  landowners,  and  that  as  long  as 
rents  are  paid,  society  and  government  have  fulfilled  their 
function^  may  see  in  this  consummation  a  happy  end  to  Irish 
difficulties. 

But  this  is  not  a  time,  nor  is  the  human  mind  now  in  a 
condition,  in  which  such  insolent  pretensions  can  be  main- 
tained. Tiie  land  of  Ireland,  the  land  of  every  country,  lie- 
longs  to  the  people  of  that  country.  Tlie  individuals  caUed 
landowners  have  no  right,  in  morality  and  justice,  to  any 
thing  Init  the  rent,  or  compensation  for  its  saleable  vidue 
With  regard  to  the  land  itself,  the  paramount  consideration 
is,  by  what  mode  of  ap])ropnatioii  and  of  cultivation  it  can 
be  made  most  useful  to  the  collective  body  of  its  inhabitants. 
To  the  owners  of  the  rent  it  may  be  very  convenient  that 
the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants,  despairing  of  justice  in  the 
country  where  they  and  their  ancestors  have  lived  and  suf- 
fered, should  seek  on  another  continent  that  property  in  land 
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wliicli  is  dcaiL'd  to  theiri  at  home.  But  the  legisLature  of  the 
euipire  ought  to  regard  with  other  eves  the  forced  exjiatrla- 
tion  of  millions  of  people,  When  the  inhabitants  of  a 
couutrj  quit  the  country  en  masm  because  its  Government 
will  not  make  it  a  place  fit  for  them  to  live  in,  the  Gnvern- 
ment  is  judged  and  condemned.  There  is  no  necessity  for 
depriving  the  landlords  of  one  fartiiing  of  the  pecuniary 
value  of  their  legal  rights;  but  justice  requires  that  the 
actual  cultivators  should  be  enabled  to  become  in  Ireland 
what  they  ^vill  become  in  America — proprietors  of  the  soil 
which  they  cultivate. 

Good  policy  requires  it  no  less.  Those  who,  knowing 
neither  Ireland  nor  ajiy  foreiOT  comitrv,  take  as  their  sole 
standard  of  social  and  economical  excellence  English  prac- 
tice,  propose  as  the  single  remedy  for  Irish  wretchedness, 
the  transformation  of  the  cottiers  into  hired  laltourei's.  But 
this  is  rather  a  scheme  tor  the  improvement  ot  Irish  agricuh 
ture,  than  of  tlie  condition  of  the  Irish  people.  The  status 
of  a  day-labourer  has  no  charm  for  infusing  foretli  ought, 
frugality,  or  self-restraint,  into  a  people  devoid  of  them.  If 
the  Irish  peasantry  could  be  uuivei'sally  clianged  into  re- 
ceivers of  wages,  the  old  habits  and  mental  characteristics 
of  the  people  remaining,  we  should  merely  see  four  or  five 
millions  of  people  living  as  daydabourers  in  the  same 
wretched  manner  in  Mducli  as  cottiers  they  lived  before ; 
equally  passive  in  the  absence  of  every  eonifortj  equally 
reckh^ss  in  multiplication,  and  even,  perhaps,  equally  hst^ 
less  at  their  work ;  since  they  could  not  be  dismissed  en 
?nas8e,  and  if  they  could,  dismissal  would  now  be  siuiply 
remanding  them  to  the  ]>oor-rate.  Far  otlier  would  be  the 
effect  of  making  them  peasant  propiietors.  A  people  who 
in  industry  and  providence  have  everything  to  learn — who 
are  confessedly  among  the  most  backward  of  European 
populations  in  the  industrial  virtues — require  for  their  re- 
generation the  most  powerful,  incitements  by  whicli  those 
virtues  can  be  stinnihited  :  anrl  there  is  no  stimulus  as  yet 
comparable  to  property  in  laud.     A  permanent  interest  in 
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the  rsuil  to  those  who  till  it,  is  almost  a  gnanmtoe  for  the 
most  unwearied  la!>uriousuess  :  against  over-pop  ii  hit  ion, 
though  not  iiifaUible,  it  is  the  best  preservative  yet  known 
and  where  it  failed,  any  other  plan  would  prohahly  fail 
much  more  egregiously  ;  tlie  evil  would  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  merely  economic  remedies. 

Tlie  ease  of  Ireland  is  sitnilEir  in  its  requirements  to  tliat 
of  India,  lu  Lidia,  though  great  erroi*s  have  from  time 
to  time  been  comun'tted,  no  one  ever  proposed,  under  the 
name  of  agrieuhural  improvement,  to  eject  the  ryota  or 
peasant  iuruierH  fi"om  their  ])OBsession ;  tlie  improvement 
that  has  been  looked  for,  lias  been  througli  making  their 
tenure  more  secure  to  them,  and  the  sole  difference  of 
opinion  is  between  those  who  contend  for  perpetuity,  and 
those  who  think  that  long  leases  will  suffice.  The  same 
qaestioB  exists  a&  to  Ireland  ;  and  it  would  be  idle  to  deny 
tliat  long  leases,  under  such  landlords  tis  are  sometimes  to 
be  found,  do  effect  wonders  even  in  Ireland.  But  thenj 
they  must  be  leases  at  a  low  rent.  Long  leases  are  in  no  way 
to  be  relied  on  for  getting  rid  of  cottierism.  During  the 
existence  of  cottier  tenancy,  leases  have  always  been  long ; 
twenty-one  years,  and  three  lives  concurrent,  was  a  usual 
term.  But  the  rent  being  fixed  by  competition,  at  a  higher 
amount  than  could  be  paid,  so  tliat  the  tc^nant  neither  had, 
nor  could  by  any  exertion  acquire,  a  beneficial  iriterest  in 
the  land,  the  advantage  of  a  lease  was  merely  noniina!.  In 
India,  the  government,  where  it  has  not  imprudently  made 
over  its  proprietary  rights  to  the  zemindars,  is  able  to  jne- 
vent  this  evil,  because,  being  itself  the  landlord,  it  can  fix 
the  rent  according  to  its  own  judgment ;  but  under  indi- 
vidual landlords,  while  rents  are  fixed  by  competition,  and 
the  competitors  are  a  peasantry  struggling  for  subsistence, 
nominal  rents  are  inevitable,  unless  the  populatitm  h  so 
thin,  that  the  competition  itself  is  only  nomiuab  The 
majority  of  landlords  will  grasp  at  immediate  money  and 
immediate  power;  and  so  long  as  they  find  cottiers  eager  to 
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offer  tliem  everything,  it  u  iiaekss  to  rely  on  them  for  tem- 
pering tlie  vicioufi  practice  by  a  eonsiderate  aelt-deoitiL 

A  perpetuity  is  a  stronger  stimuhie  to  improvement  tlian 
a  long  lease :  not  only  heeaiise  the  longest  lease,  hetbre 
coming  to  an  end,  passes  through  all  the  varieties  of  short 
leases  down  to  no  lease  at  all ;  bnt  for  more  fundamental 
reaaouB.  It  is  very  shallow,  even  in  pure  economics,  to 
take  no  account  of  the  intiueuec  of  imagination  :  there  is  a 
virtue  in  '*  for  ever "  beyond  the  luugest  term  of  years ; 
even  if  the  tenn  is  long  enough  to  include  children,  and  all 
whom  a  person  indLvidually  cares  for,  yet  until  lie  has  reached 
that  high  degree  of  mental  cultivation  at  which  the  public 
good  (whicli  also  includes  perpetuity)  acquires  a  paramount 
ascendancy  over  his  feelings  and  desires,  he  will  not  exert 
himself  with  the  same  ardour  to  increase  the  value  of  an 
estate,  his  interest  in  which  diminishes  in  value  every  year. 
Besides,  while  peij^etnal  tenure  is  tlie  general  rule  of  landed 
proj^crty,  as  it  is  in  ail  the  countries  of  Europe,  a  tenure  for 
a  limited  period,  however  long,  is  sure  to  be  regarded  as 
Bomethini^  of  inferior  consideration  and  dignity,  and  insjiires 
less  of  ardour  to  obtain  it,  and  of  attachment  to  it  when 
obtained.  15iit  wliere  a  country  is  under  cottier  tenure,  the 
question  of  pei^etuity  is  quite  secondary  to  the  more  im- 
portant point,  a  limitation  of  the  rent.  Rent  paid  by  a 
capitalist  who  farms  fur  profit,  and  not  for  bread,  may  safely 
be  abandoned  to  competition  ;  rent  paid  by  labourers  can- 
not, unless  the  labourers  were  in  a  state  of  ciTiIization  and 
improvement  whicli  labourers  have  nowhere  yet  reached, 
and  cannot  easily  reach  under  such  a  tenure.  Peasant  rents 
onght  never  to  be  arbitrary,  never  at  the  discretion  of  the 
landlord  :  either  by  custom  or  law,  it  is  imperatively  nec- 
essary that  they  should  be  fixed  ;  and  where  no  mutually 
advantageous  custom,  such  as  the  metayer  system  of  Tus- 
cany, has  estal dished  itself,  reason  antl  experience  recom- 
mend that  they  should  l>e  fixed  by  authority  :  thus  cliang- 
ing  the  rent  into  a  quit-rent,  and  the  farmer  into  a  peasant 
proprietor* 
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this  chano:e  into  cffe(?t 


sufficiently 


For  carrying  tnis  cJiange  into  cnect  on  a  sutticieiitjy 
large  scale  to  accomplish  tiie  complete  abolition  of  cottier 
tenancy,  the  mode  which  most  obviousiy  suggests  itself  is 
the  direct  one,  of  doing  the  thing  outright  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  making  tlie  whole  land  of  Ireland  the  property  of  the 
tenants,  euhject  to  tlie  rents  now^  really  paid  (not  the 
nominal  rents),  as  a  fixed  rent  eliai"ge.  This,  under  the 
name  of  *'  fixity  of  tenure,''  was  one  of  the  demands  of  the 
Eepeal  Association  during  the  most  successful  period  of 
their  agitation  ;  and  was  better  expressed  by  Mr.  Conner, 
its  earhest,  most  enthusiastic,  and  most  indefatigable 
apostle,*  by  the  words,  '*  a  valuation  and  a  perpetuity." 
In  such  a  measure  there  would  not  have  been  any  injusticej 
provided  the  landlords  were  compensated  for  the  present 
value  of  the  chances  of  increase  which  they  would  be  proa- 
pectively  required  to  forego.  Tlie  rupture  of  existing  social 
relations  would  hardly  have  been  more  violent  than  that 
effected  by  the  ministers  Stein  and  Ilardenberg,  wlien,  by 
a  series  of  edicts,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century, 
they  revolutionized  4lje  state  of  landed  property  in  the 
Prussian  monarchy,  and  left  their  names  to  posterity  among 
the  greatest  benefactors  of  their  country.  To  the  enlight- 
ened foreigners  w^riting  on  Ireland,  Von  Raumer  and  Gus- 
tave  de  Beaumont,  a  remedy  of  this  sort  seemed  so  exactly 
and  obviously  what  the  disease  required,  that  they  had 
some  difficulty  in  comprehending  how  it  was  that  the  thing 
was  not  yet  done. 

Tins,  hoAvevcr,  would  have  been,  in  the  first  place,  a 
complete  expropriation  of  the  higher  classes  of  Ireland  : 
wdiich,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  principles  we  have  laid 
down,  would  be  perfectly  warrantable,  but  only  if  it  were 
the  sole  means  of  effecting  a  great  public  good.  In  the 
second  place,  tijat  there  should  he  none  but  peasant  proprie- 


•  Autbor  of  nuraeroua  pamphlets,  entitled  ^'  True  Political  Economy  of  Ire- 
land," *'  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Devon,"  "  Two  Letters  on  the  R4iekreDt  Oppression 
of  Ireland,"  and  others,  Mr.  Conner  has  been  aa  agitnior  on  the  subject  since 
1 832. 
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Uff^  l«  in  itsdf  far  from,  dedimble  Laige  farmfi,  cnlti- 
wv^bisd  bj  krge  capital^  and  owned  bj  pefsans  uf  the  best 
edneatkm  whicb  tbe  eonntrr  eui  give,  persons  qnalitied  bj 
iftftroftian  to  apprecijite  adentifie  diseOTerics,  aDd  able  to 
bear  tlte  delaj  atid  ri^  of  eo^tlj  experiments,  are  an  im 
portant  part  of  a  good  agrietilttirml  STstem.  Many  ^ndi 
landlords  there  are  even  in  Ireland ;  and  it  would  be  a  pub- 
lic mrofortune  to  drive  them  from  their  posts.  A  large 
proiHjrtion  also  of  the  present  holdings  are  probably  still 
too  small  to  try  the  prop^-ietary  system  mider  the  greatest 
advantages:  nor  are  the  tenants  always  the  persons  one 
would  desire  to  select  as  tlie  first  occupants  of  peasant-prop- 
erties.  Tliere  are  numbers  of  them  ou  whum  it  would  have 
a  more  beneficial  effect  to  give  them  tlie  hope  of  acquiring 
a  'anded  pro]»erty  by  industry  and  frugality,  than  the  prop- 
erty itself  in  immediate  possession. 

There  arc,  however,  much  milder  measures,  not  open  to 
similar  objections,  and  which,  if  pushed  to  the  utmost  extent 
of  which  they  are  susceptible,  would  realize  in  no  inconsid- 
erable degree  the  object  sought.  One  of  tliem  would  be,  to 
enact  that  wln»cver  reclaims  wat^tc  laud  becomes  the  owner 
of  it,  at  a  tLxed  quit-rent  equal  to  a  moderate  interest  on  its 
mere  value  as  a  waste  It  would  of  coui-se  be  a  necessary 
part  of  this  measure,  to  malce  compulsory  on  huidlords  the 
surrender  of  waste  lands  (not  of  an  ornamental  character) 
whenever  required  for  reclamation.  Another  expedient, 
and  one  in  whi(*!i  indivithials  could  co-operate,  would  be  to 
buy  as  much  as  possiltle  of  the  land  offered  for  sale,  and  sell 
it  again  in  small  portions  as  pensant-j properties.  A  Society 
for  this  purpose  was  at  one  time  projected  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Tenant  Right  League,  and  on  the  principles,  so 
far  as  applicable,  of  the  Freehold  Land  Societies  which 
have  been  so  successfully  cstahlislied  in  England,  not 
primarily  for  agriculturah  but  for  electoral  purposes. 

This  is  a  mode  in  which  private  capital  may  be  employed 
in  rcuovating  the  social  and  agricultural  economy  of  Ire- 
laud,  not  only  without  sacrifice  hut  with  considerable  profit 
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to  its  owners.  The  reiiiarktible  8iie('ess  of  the  Waste  Land 
Improvement  Society,  wliieh  proeeetled  on  a  phm  tar  less 
advantageous  to  the  tenant,  is  an  instance  of  wliat  an  Irish 
peasantry  eati  be  stinuilated  to  do,  by  a  sufficient  assurance 
that  what  they  do  will  be  fur  their  own  advantage.  It  is 
not  even  indiBpeiisable  to  adopt  perpetuity  as  t!ie  rnle;  long 
leases  at  moderate  rents,  like  those  of  the  Waste  Land 
Society,  would  suffice,  if  a  prospect  were  held  out  to  the 
farmers  of  being  allowed  to  purchase  their  farms  with  the 
capital  wdiich  they  might  acquire,  as  the  Society's  tenants 
were  so  rapidly  acquiring  under  the  influence  of  its  beneii- 
eent  system. '^  When  the  lands  were  sold,  tlie  funds  of  the 
association  would  be  liberated,  and  it  might  recommence 
operations  in  some  other  quarter. 


§  2.  Thus  far  I  had  written  in  1856.  I  have  not 
changed  any  of  the  opinions  I  then  expressed.  But  I  I'eel 
that  they  are  no  longer  susceptible  of  practical  application. 
Tlie  new  state  of  things  created  in  Ireland  by  the  vast  de- 
crease of  her  pupulation,  and  by  tlie  effects  of  that  greatest 
of  boons  ever  cont erred  on  her  by  any  Government,  the 
Encund>ered  Estates  Act,  lias  rendered  the  introduction,  on 

*  Though  this  society^  during  the  years  succeeding  the  famine,  was  fnrt'ed  to 
wind  up  lu  adkirs,  the  memory  of  what  it  aecompliahi'd  ought  to  l>e  preserved. 
The  folhmjnn;  h  an  extract  in  the  Proceedings  of  Lord  Devon's  Commiaaion 
(page  S4),  fmm  the  report  made  to  the  society  in  J 846,  by  their  intelligent 
ma.DJigei%  Colonrl  Robifison  : — 

*''Two  huTitlrod  and  forty  five  tennntfl,  many  of  whom  were  a  few  years  since 
in  a  state  bordei  iijg  on  pauperism,  the  occupiei'S  of  email  holdings  of  from  ten  to 
twenty  plantation  acres  caeh^  have,  by  theii'  own  free  labour,  with  thti  society's 
:iid,  improved  their  farnis  to  the  value  of  43^*^. ;  605/*  having  been  added  dur* 
ing  the  last  year,  being  at  the  rate  of  17/,  IS*,  per  tenant  for  the  whole  tPrm, 
and  2/.  y,f.  for  the  pai?t  year ;  the  benefit  of  which  improvements  each  tenant 
will  enjoy  during  the  unexpired  term  of  a  thirty-one  yeara'  lease. 

**The&e  245  tenants  and  their  families  have,  by  spade  industry,  reclaimed  and 
hnmght  into  cultivation  1032  plantation  acres  of  land,  previously  unproductive 
mDuntain  waste,  upon  whiih  they  ^i  ew,  last  year,  crops  valued  by  competent 
practical  pei-sona  at  3896/.,  bein^  in  the  proportion  of  15/.  18^.  each  tenant;  and 
their  live  stock,  coasipting  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  pigs,  now  actindly  upon 
the  estates,  ia  valued,  according  to  the  present  prices  of  the  ueighbourkig  mar- 
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a  large  scale,  of  the  English  agrieiiltiiral  system  for  the  first 
time  possible  in  that  eoimtry.  Tlie  present  popiilatiuii  uf 
Ireland  is  now  not  greater  than  ean  be  supported  on  that 
system  in  a  state  of  comfort  probably  eqnal  to  tJie  average 
lot  of  English  farm  labonrers.  The  general  improvenient  in 
agricultnre  h  already  most  striking ;  and  the  improved 
scale  of  gabsistenee  which  is  now  becoming  habitual  to  the 
people,  togetlier  with  the  familiarity  they  have  now  ac- 
quired with  the  resource  of  expatriation,  will  probably  pre- 
vent them  for  a  considerable  time  from  relapsing,  throngh 
improvident  multiplication,  into  their  former  degraded 
state.  Ireland,  therefore,  is  not  now  in  a  condition  to  re- 
quire what  are  called  heroic  remedie^s.  Tlie  benetits  to  that 
country  of  peasant  proprietors!] ip  would  be  as  great  as 
ever  ;  but  they  are  no  longer  indispensable  ;  a  proBj>ect  has 
opened  to  her  of  making  a  great  advance  in  civilisation 
without  that  aid.  But  tliough  she  can  now  do  wit!iout 
peasant-properties,  she  cannot  do  without  the  total  extinc* 
tion  of  cottier  tenancy.  Unless  tliat  is  rooted  out,  the 
whole  fruits  of  the  improvement  now  in  course  of  being 
effected,  will  be  and  remain  precarious.  Tlie  lapse  of 
anoiher  generation  will  show  whether  the  landlords  of  Ire- 
land, now  weeded  of  the  reckless  and  banknipt  portion  w!io 
formerly  held  so  much  of  the  land,  and  recruited  bj  the 


keta,  al".  4 1^2/.,  of  winch  irt04/.  has  been  nflded  sfiiee  Fehrufttv,  1844,  Win^  tt 
the  rate  of  HU.  ]\h.  for  ihe  whole  periinl,  miil  Bl,  V>s.  for  the  hist  vear;  during 
which  time  their  Btock  has  thus  increased  in  value  a  sum  equal  to  their  present 
anntml  rent;  and  by  the  statistieal  tables  and  returns  referred  to  in  previous 
reports^  it  i^  prove<l  that  the  tenants^  in  genend,  improve  theii  little  farms,  and 
increase  their  cultivation  and  t:rops^  in  nearly  direct  proportion  to  the  number 
of  available  working  pen*ongi  nf  IjOtb  sexesi,  of  which  their  familiea  consist," 

There  cannot  bo  a  stronj^iT  teetitntmy  to  the  superior  amount  of  gross,  and 
even  of  net  produce,  raised  by  small  farming  under  any  tolerable  pyBtem  of 
landed  tenure;  and  it  is  worthy  of  attention  that  the  industry  and  zeal  were 
preatest  among  the  smaller  Imlders ;  Colonel  R^ibinsou  noticing^  ns?  exceptions  to 
the  remarkable  and  rapid  progress  of  improvement,  some  teuants  who  were 
"occupants  of  larger  farms  than  twenty  acres,  a  class  too  often  deficient  in  the 
emlttring  industry  indtspensalde  for  the  auccesaful  prosecution  of  mountain  im- 
t>i*ovement«.^ 
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substitution  of  a  more  moral  and  intelligent  class,  will 
improve  the  opportunity  by  the  successful  accomplishment 
of  this  the  only  real,  permanent,  and  radical  reform  in  the 
social  economy  of  that  long-suffering  country. 

I  have  concluded  a  discussion,  which  has  occupied  a 
space  almost  disproportioned  to  the  dimensions  of  this 
work  ;  and  I  here  close  the  examination  of  those  simpler 
forms  of  social  economy  in  which  the  produce  of  the  land 
either  belongs  undividedly  to  one  class,  or  is  shared  only 
between  two  classes.  We  now  proceed  to  the  hypothesis 
of  a  threefold  division  of  the  produce,  among  labourers, 
landlords,  and  capitalists ;  and  in  order  to  connect  the  com- 
ing discussions  as  closely  as  possible  with  those  which  have 
now  for  some  time  occupied  us,  I  shall  commence  with  the 
subject  of  Wages. 


CHAPTEK  XL 


OF  WAGEa 


§  1.  Unber  the  head  of  Wages  are  to  be  considered, 
first,  the  causes  which  dett-r^iiincj  or  influence  the  wages  of 
labour  generally,  and  Becondlyj  the  differences  that  exist 
between  the  wages  of  different  employments.  It  is  conve- 
nient to  keep  these  two  classed  of  considerations  separate  ; 
and  in  discussing  the  law  of  wages,  to  proceed  in  the  first 
instance  ae  if  there  were  no  other  kind  of  labour  than  com- 
mon imskilled  labour^  of  the  average  degree  of  hardness  and 
disagreeableness. 

Wages,  like  other  things,  may  be  regulated  either  by- 
competition  or  by  custom.  In  this  country  there  are  few 
kinds  of  labour  of  which  the  renumeration  would  not  be 
lower  than  it  is,  if  the  employer  took  the  full  advantage  of 
competition.  Competition,  however,  must  be  regarded,  in 
the  present  state  of  society,  as  the  principal  regidator  of 
wages,  and  custom  or  individual  character  only  as  a  modi- 
fying circumstance,  and  that  in  a  comparatively  slight 
degree. 

Wages,  then,  depend  mainly  upon  the  demand  and 
supply  of  labour ;  or,  as  it  is  often  expressed,  on  the  propor- 
tion between  population  and  capital.  By  population  is 
here  meant  the  number  only  of  the  labouring  class,  or 
rather  of  those  who  work  for  hire ;  and  by  capital,  only 
circuhiting  capital,  and  not  even  the  whole  of  that,  but  the 
part  which  is  expended  in  the  direct  purchase  of  labour. 
To  thisj  howevcTj  must  be  added  all  fimds  which,  without 
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forming  a  part  of  capital,  are  paid  in  exchange  for  labour, 
ench  as  the  wages  of  soldiers,  domcBtic  BervantB,  and  all 
other  iinproduetive  labourers.  There  is  unforttinately  no 
mode  of  expressing  by  one  familiar  term^  the  aggregate  of 
what  may  be  called  the  wages-fund  of  a  country  :  and  as 
the  wages  of  productive  labour  form  nearly  the  whole  of 
that  fund,  it  is  usual  to  overlook  the  smaller  and  less  impor- 
tant part,  and  to  say  that  wages  depend  on  popnlation  and 
capital.  It  will  be  convenient  to  employ  this  expression, 
remembering,  however,  to  consider  it  as  elliptical,  and  not 
as  a  literal  statement  of  the  entire  truth. 

With  these  limitations  of  the  terms,  wages  not  only 
depend  upon  the  relative  amount  of  capital  and  population, 
but  cannot,  under  the  rule  of  competition,  be  affected  by 
anything  else.  Wages  (meaning,  of  course,  the  general 
]ate)  cannot  rise,  but  by  an  increase  of  the  aggregate  funds 
employed  in  hiring  labourers,  or  a  diminutiou  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  competitors  for  hire  ;  nor  fall,  except  either  by  a 
diminution  of  the  funds  devoted  to  paying  labour,  or  by  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  labourers  to  be  paid. 


§  2.  There  are,  liowever,  some  facts  in  apparent  con- 
tradiction to  this  doctrine,  which  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to 
consider  a!id  explain. 

For  instance,  it  is  a  common  saying  that  wages  are  higli 
when  trade  is  good.  The  demand  for  labour  in  any  par- 
ticular employment  is  more  pressing,  and  higher  wages  are 
paid,  when  there  is  a  brisk  demand  lor  the  commodity  pro- 
duced ;  and  the  contrary  when  tliere  is  what  is  called  a 
stagnation :  then  workpeople  are  dismissed,  and  those  wiio 
are  retained  must  submit  to  a  reduction  of  wages  :  though 
in  these  cases  there  is  neither  more  nor  less  capital  than  be- 
fore. This  is  true ;  and  is  one  of  those  complications  in  the 
concrete  phenomena,  which  obscure  and  disguise  the  opera- 
tion of  general  causes  ;  l>ut  it  is  nut  really  inconsistent  with 
the  principles  laid  down.  Capital  which  tlie  owner  does 
not  employ  in  purchasing  labour^  but  keeps   idle  in   his 
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hsaday  is  the  eaoic  thing  to  tlie  labaurefs,  for  the  time  beings 
MB  if  it  did  noc  exist.  All  capital  t%  ^m  the  rariat]oii&  of 
tiadei  oocasiofially  in  this  state  A  manDfactnren  finding 
m  dack  denumd  for  his  eommodity,  forbears  to  employ  Ia> 
iMHirers  in  inereagiDg  a  stock  which  he  finds  it  difficpU  to 
diqMise  of;  or  if  he  goes  on  until  all  his  eapital  is  locked 
Qp  in  unsold  goods^  then  at  lea^  he  must  of  necessity  pause 
nntQ  he  can  get  paid  for  gome  of  thenu  Bat  no  one  exfiecta 
either  of  these  states  to  be  permanent ;  if  lie  did^  he  would 
at  the  first  opportunity  remove  his  capital  to  some  other 
oceapation,  in  which  it  would  still  continue  to  employ  la- 
bour. Tlie  capital  remains  unemployed  for  a  time^  during 
which  the  labour  market  is  overstocked,  and  wages  Ml, 
Afterwards  tlie  demand  revives,  and  perhaps  becomes  un- 
usually  brisk,  enabling  the  manufacturer  to  sell  his  eom- 
raodity  even  faster  than  he  can  produce  it :  his  whole  capi* 
tal  is  then  brought  into  complete  efllciency,  and  if  he  is  able, 
he  borrows  eapital  in  addition,  which  would  otherwise  have 
gione  into  some  other  employment.  At  snch  times  wages, 
in  his  particular  occupation,  rise.  .  If  we  suppose,  what  in 
strictness  is  not  absolutely  impossible,  that  one  of  these  fits 
of  briskness  or  of  stagnation  should  affect  all  occupations  at 
the  same  time,  wages  altogether  might  undergo  a  rise  or  a 
ialL  Tljese,  however,  are  but  temporary  fluctuations :  the 
capital  now  lying  i*ile  will  next  year  be  in  active  employ- 
ment, tliat  which  is  this  year  unable  to  keep  up  with  the 
demand  will  in  its  turn  be  locked  up  in  crowded  warehouses ; 
and  wages  in  these  several  departments  will  ebb  and  flo\i5' 
accordingly :  but  nothing  can  pennanently  alter  general 
wages,  except  an  increase  or  a  diminution  of  capital  itself 
(always  meaning  by  the  term,  the  funds  of  all  sorts,  destined 
for  the  payment  of  labour)  compared  with  the  quantity  of 
labour  offering  itself  to  be  hired. 

Again,  it  is  another  common  notion  that  high  pricoe 
make  high  wages ;  because  the  producers  and  dealers,  being 
better  off,  can  afford  to  pay  more  to  their  labourers.  I  liave 
already  said  that  a  brisk  demand,  which  causes  temporary 
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high  prices,  causes  also  temporary  liigli  wages.  But  high 
prices,  m  themselveSj  can  only  raise  wages  if  the  dealers, 
receiving  more,  are  induced  to  save  more,  and  make  aii 
addition  to  tlieir  capital,  or  at  least  to  their  purcliases  of 
labour.  This  is  indeed  likely  enough  to  be  the  ca&e  ;  and 
if  the  liigh  prices  caoie  direct  from  beaven,  or  even  from 
abroad,  the  labouring  class  might  be  benefitedj  not  by  the 
high  prices  tliem&elves,  but  by  tlie  increase  of  capital  oc- 
casioned by  them.  The  same  efFeet,  however j  is  often  at- 
tributed to  a  higli  price  which  is  the  result  of  restrictive 
laws,  or  wliich  is  in  some  w^ay  or  otlier  to  be  paid  by  the 
remaining  members  of  the  corannmity;  they  having  no 
greater  means  tlian  before  to  pay  it  with.  High  prices  of 
this  sort,  if  they  benefit  one  class  of  labourers,  can  only  do 
BO  at  the  expense  of  others  ;  sinc^e  if  the  dealers  by  receiving 
high  prices  are  enabled  to  make  greater  savings,  or  other- 
wise increase  their  purchases  of  labour,  all  other  people  by 
paying  those  high  prices  have  their  means  of  saving,  or  of 
purchasing  labour,  reduced  in  an  equal  tlegree  ;  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  accident  whether  the  one  alteration  or  tlie  other 
will  have  the  greatest  effect  on  t!ie  labour  market.  Wages 
will  probably  be  temporarily  higher  in  the  employment  in 
W'hich  prices  have  risen,  and  somewhat  lower  in  other  em- 
ployments :  in  which  casej  while  the  first  half  of  the  phe- 
nomenon excites  notice,  the  other  is  generally  overbooked, 
or  if  observed,  is  not  ascribed  to  the  cause  which  really 
produced  it.  Nor  will  the  partial  rise  of  wages  last  long : 
for  though  the  dealers  in  that  one  employment  gain  more, 
it  does  not  follow  that  there  is  room  to  emphoy  a  greater 
amount  of  savings  in  their  own  business :  their  increasing 
capital  will  probably  flow  over  into  other  employments, 
and  there  counterbalance  the  diminution  previously  made 
in  the  demand  for  labour  by  the  diminished  savings  of  other 
classes. 

Auotlier  opinion  often  maintained  is,  that  wages  (mean- 
ing of  course  money  wages)  var^'  with  the  pinee  of  food  ; 
rising  when  it  rises,  and  falling  when  it  falls.     This  opinion 
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18, 1  oonceiye,  only  partially  true ;  and  in  bo  far  as  true,  in 
no  way  affects  the  dependence  of  wages  on  the  proportion 
betwet^n  capital  and  labour :  since  the  price  of  food,  when 
It  affects  wages  at  all,  affects  them  through  that  law.  Dear 
or  cheap  food  caused  by  variety  of  eeasong  does  not  afleet 
wages  (unless  thej  are  artificially  adjusted  to  it  by  law  or 
charity) :  or  rather,  it  has  some  tendency  to  affect  them  in 
the  contrary  way  to  that  supposed ;  since  in  times  of  scarcity 
people  generally  compete  more  violently  for  employment, 
and  lower  the  labour  market  against  themselves.  But  dear- 
ness  or  cheapness  of  food,  when  of  a  permanent  character, 
and  capable  of  being  calculated  on  beforehand,  may  affect 
wages.  In  the  first  place,  if  the  labourers  have,  as  is  often 
the  ease,  no  more  than  enough  to  keep  them  in  working 
condition  and  enable  them  barely  to  support  the  ordinary 
number  of  children,  it  follows  that  if  food  grows  }>erma- 
nently  dearer  without  a  rise  of  wages,  a  greater  number  of 
the  children  will  prematurely  die ;  and  thus  wages  will 
ultimately  be  higher,  but  only  because  the  number  of  j^eo- 
pie  will  be  smaller,  tlian  if  food  had  remained  cheap.  But, 
secondly,  even  though  wages  were  high  enough  to  admit 
of  food's  becoming  more  costly  without  depriving  the  la- 
bourers and  their  families  of  necessaries ;  though  they  could 
bear,  physically  speaking,  to  be  worse  off,  perhaps  they 
would  not  consent  to  be  so.  They  might  Iiave  habits  of 
eouifort  which  were  to  them  as  necessaries,  and  sooner  than 
forego  which,  they  would  put  an  additional  restraint  on 
their  power  of  multiplication  ;  so  that  wages  would  rise, 
nt>t  by  increase  of  deatlis  but  by  diminution  of  births.  In 
these  cases,  then,  wages  do  adapt  themselves  to  the  price 
of  food,  though  after  an  interval  of  almost  a  generation.  Mr* 
Bicardo  cousidei^  tliese  two  cases  to  {»ompreliend  all  casest 
He  aseuraes,  tliat  there  is  everywhere  a  minimum  rate  of 
wages :  either  the  lowest  with  which  it  is  physically  pos- 
sible to  keep  up  tlie  pojmlation,  or  the  lowest  witli  which 
the  people  will  chouse  to  do  so.  To  this  miiiinnim  he  as- 
sumes that  the  general  rate  of  wages  always  tends;  that 
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tliey  can  never  he  lower,  beyond  the  length  of  time  required 
for  a  diminished  rate  of  increase  to  make  itself  felt,  and  can 
never  long  continue  higher,  TJiia  assumption  contains  suffi- 
cient truth  to  render  it  admissible  for  the  piirposeis  of  ab- 
stract science ;  and  the  conclusion  which  Mr.  Uicardo  draws 
from  it,  namely,  that  wages  in  the  long  ran  rise  and  fall 
with  the  permanent  price  of  food,  is,  like  almost  all  his  eon* 
chisiuus^  true  hypotlietieally,  that  is,  granting  tlie  supposi- 
tions from  winch  he  sets  out.  But  in  the  application  to 
practice,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  that  the  minimum  of 
which  he  speaks,  especially  when  it  is  not  a  physical,  but 
what  may  be  termefl  a  moral  minimum,  is  itself  liable  to 
vary.  If  ivages  were  previuusly  so  high  that  they  could 
bear  reduction,  to  which  the  ol)stacle  was  a  high  standard 
of  comfort  liabitnal  among  the  labourers,  a  rise  of  the  price 
of  food,  or  any  other  disadvantageous  change  in  their  cir- 
cumstances, may  operate  in  two  ways :  it  may  coireet  itself 
by  a  rise  of  wages,  brought  about  through  a  gradual  effect 
OTi  the  pniclential  check  to  population ;  or  it  may  perma- 
nently lower  the  standard  of  living  of  the  class,  in  case  their 
previous  habits  in  respect  of  population  prove  stronger  than 
their  previous  habits  in  respect  of  comfort.  In  that  case 
the  injory  done  to  them  will  be  permanent,  and  their  de- 
teriorated condition  will  become  a  ne%v  minium m,  tending 
to  perpetuate  itself  as  the  more  ample  minimum  did  before. 
It  is  to  he  feared  that  of  the  two  modes  in  which  the  cause 
may  operate,  the  last  is  the  most  frequent,  or  at  all  events 
sufficiently  so,  to  render  all  propositions  ascribing  a  self- 
repairing  (piality  to  the  calamities  wliich  befal  the  labour- 
ing classes,  practically  of  no  validity.  There  is  considerable 
evidence  that  the  circumstances  of  the  agricultural  labourers 
in  England  liave  more  than  once  in  our  history  sustained 
great  ]>ermanent  deterioration,  from  causes  wliich  operated 
by  diminishing  the  demand  for  labour,  and  wdiich,  if  popu- 
lation had  exercised  its  power  of  self- adjustment  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  previous  standard  of  comfort,  conld  only  have 
3iad  a  temporary  effect :  hut  unhappily  the  poverty  in  which 
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the  class  was  plunged  during  a  long  series  of  years  brought 
that  previous  standard  into  disuse ;  and  the  next  generation, 
growing  up  without  having  possessed  those  pristine  com- 
forts,  multiplied  in  turn  without  any  attempt  to  retrieve 
them.* 

The  converse  case  occurs  when,  by  improvements  in  agri- 
culture, the  repeal  of  corn  laws,  or  other  such  causes,  the 
necessaries  of  the  labourers  are  cheapeued,  and  they  are 
enabled  with  the  same  wages,  to  command  greater  comforts 
than  before.  Wages  will  not  fall  immediately ;  it  is  even 
possible  that  they  may  rise  ;  but  they  will  fall  at  last,  so  as 
to  leave  the  labourers  no  better  off  than  before,  unless  dup- 
ing this  interval  of  prosperity  the  staodard  of  comtbrt  re- 
garded as  indispensable  by  the  class,  is  permanently  raised. 
Unfortunately  this  salutary  effect  is  by  no  means  to  be 
counted  upon  ;  it  is  a  much  more  difficult  thing  to  raise, 
than  to  lower,  the  scale  of  living  which  the  labourers  will 
consider  as  more  indispensable  than  marrying  and  having 
a  family.  If  they  content  themselves  with  enjoying  the 
greater  comfort  while  it  lasts,  but  do  not  learn  to  require 
it,  they  will  people  down  to  their  old  scale  of  living.  If 
from  poverty  their  children  had  previously  been  insuffi- 
ciently fed  or  improperly  nursed,  a  greater  number  will 
now  be  reared,  and  the  competition  of  these,  when  they 
grow  np,  will  depress  wages,  probably  in  full  proportion 
to  the  greater  cheapness  of  food.  If  the  effect  is  not  pro- 
duced in  this  mode,  it  will  be  produced  by  earlier  and  more 
numerous  marriages,  or  by  an  increased  number  of  birtha 
to  a  marriage.  According  to  all  experience,  a  great  in- 
crease  invariably  takes  place  in  the  number  of  marriages, 
in  seasons  of  cheap  food  and  full  employment.  I  cannot, 
therefore,  agree  in  the  importance  so  often  attached  to  the 
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•  See  the  hMoric&l  aketcli  of  tlip  €(»nditioti  of  the  Kugllah  peasantry,  pro- 
pared  from  the  best  authorities  by  Mr.  William  Thornton,  in  hii^  work  entitled 
OpeT' Population  and  ita  R^itdy :  a  work  honourably  diatingmshed  from  inoel 
others  which  have  been  publiBbed  in  the  present  i^eneration^  br  its  rational  treat* 
t  of  questions  a0ecting  the  economical  eonditioti  of  the  labouring  dasse& 
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repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  considered  merely  as  a  labourer's 
question,  or  to  any  of  the  seheuies,  of  which  some  ooe  or 
other  is  at  all  times  in  vogue,  for  making  the  labourers  a 
very  little  better  oK    Tilings  which  only  affect  theoi  a  very 

■  little,  make  no  permanent  impression  upon  tlieb  habits  and 
requirements,  and  they  soon  slide  back  into  their  former 
state.  To  produce  permanent  advantage,  the  temjjorary 
cause  operating  upon  tliem  must  be  sufficient  to  make  a 
great  change  in  their  condition — a  change  such  as  will  Ije 
felt  for  many  years,  notwitlistanding  any  stimulus  which  it 
may  give  during  one  generation  to  the  increase  of  people. 
When,  indeed,  the  improvement  is  of  this  signal  character, 
and  a  generation  grows  up  which  has  always  been  used  to 
an  improved  scale  of  comfort,  the  liabits  of  this  new  geuer* 
ation  in  respect  to  popidatiun  become  lormed  upon  a  higher 
minimum,  and  the  improvement  in  their  condition  becomes 
permanent.    Of  cases  in  pointy  the  most  remarkable  is  France 

■  after  the  Revolution.  The  majority  of  the  population  being 
suddenly  raised  from  misery  to  iudependence  and  compara- 
tive comfort,  the  immediate  effect  was  that  population, 
notwithstanding  the  destructive  wars  of  the  period,  started 

f  forward  with  unexample^d  rapidity,  partly  because  improved 
circumstances  enabled  many  children  to  be  reared  who 
would  otherwise  Ijave  died,  and  paitly  from  increase  of 
births.  The  succeeding  generation  however  grew  up  with 
_  habits  considerably  altered ;  and  though  the  country  was 
I  never  before  in  so  prosperous  a  state,  the  aumial  number 
of  biitbs  is  now  nearly  stationary,*  and  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation extremely  slow.f 


*  Supra,  pp.  3fi5  to  369, 

f  A  similar,  though  not  an  equal  improvement  in  the  standard  of  living  took 
place  among  the  labourers  of  England  during  the  remarkable  fifty  years  from 
1715  to  1765,  wliieh  were  distinguished  by  such  an  extraordinary  sueeeission  of 
fine  harvests  (the  years  of  decided  deficiency  not  exceeding  five  in  all  that 
period)  that  the  average  price  of  wheat  during  thoae  ycara  was  much  lower  than 
during  the  previous  half  century.  Mr,  Malthus  computes  that  on  the  average  of 
eixty  years  preceding  1720,  the  labourer  could  purchase  with  a  day*9  earnings 
only  twchthirda  of  a  peck  of  wheat,  while  from  172U  to  1750  he  cuuld  purchasa 
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^  3,  Wages  depend,  then,  on  the  proportion  between 
the  number  of  the  labouring  population,  and  the  capital  or 
other  funds  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  labour ;  we  ^1 
Bay,  for  shortness,  the  capital.  If  wages  are  higher  at  one 
time  or  place  than  at  another,  if  the  subsistence  and  com- 
fort of  the  class  of  hired  labourers  are  more  ample,  it  is  for 
no  other  reason  than  because  capital  bears  a  greater  pro- 
portion to  population.  It  is  not  the  absolute  amount  of 
accumulation  or  of  production,  that  is  of  importance  to  the 
labouring  class ;  it  is  not  the  amount  even  of  the  fnndB 
destined  for  distribution  among  the  labourei-s :  it  is  the 
proportion  between  those  funds  and  the  numbers  among 
whom  they  are  sliared.  Tlie  condition  of  the  class  can  be 
bettered  in  no  other  way  tlian  by  altering  that  proportion 
to  their  advantage :  and  every  scheme  for  their  benefit, 
which  does  not  proceed  on  this  as  its  fonndation,  is,  for  all 
permanent  pui"poses,  a  delusion. 

In  countries  like  North  America  and  the  Australian 
colonies,  where  the  knowledge  and  arts  of  ei^nlized  life, 
and  a  high  effective  desire  of  accumulation,  co-exist  with  a 
boundless  extent  of  unoccupied  land,  the  growth  of  capital 
easily  keeps  pace  with  t!ie  utmost  possible  increase  of  popu- 
lation, and  is  chiefly  retarded  by  the  impracticability  of 
obtaining  labourers  enough.  All,  therefore,  who  can  pos- 
sibly be  born,  can  find  employment  without  overstocking 
tlie  market ;  every  labouring  family  enjoys  in  abundance 
the  necessaries,  many  of  the  comforts,  and  some  of  the  luxu- 

a  wbolf  peck*  The  ftvemge  pric^  of  wheat,  according  to  the  Eton  tables,  for 
fifty  year^  tending  with  1715,  was  4\.\.  7}</.  the  quarter,  and  for  the  last  t wen ty- 
tlirei*  of  these,  45«,  8«f.,  while  for  the  fifty  yeai*  fullowiug,  it  was  no  more  than 
3) 4 A.  lid,  ^  coosiderable  an  improvement  io  the  condition  of  the  laboiirnijs; 
clas»,  though  ariMng  from  the  accidents  of  i^eaaonit,  yet  continuing  for  more  thao 
a  generation,  had  time  to  work  a  change  id  the  habitual  requirementa  of  tbt 
labouring  class ;  and  this  period  is  always  noted  as  the  date  of  "  a  marked  im- 
provement of  the  quality  of  the  food  consumed,  and  a  decided  elevation  in  the 
g^tandard  of  their  comforts  and  conveniences."*— (Malthus,  PrincipleH  of  Political 
Ernnomt/,  p.  225.)  For  the  charncter  of  the  period,  see  Mr,  Tooke's  excellent 
/fitttortf  of  Pricety  vol  i.  pp.  38  to  61,  and  for  the  prices  of  corn,  the  Appendix 
to  that  work. 
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ries  of  life ;  and,  unlese  in  case  of  inclividnal  mist'Oiidut't,  or 
actual  inability  to  workj  povertj  does  not,  and  dependence 
needs  not,  exist.  A  similar  advantage,  though  in  a  less 
degree,  is  occasionally  enjoyed  by  sotne  special  class  of  la- 
bourers in  old  countries,  from  an  extraordinaiy  rapid 
growth^  not  of  capital  generally,  but  of  the  capital  employed 
in  a  particular  occupation.  So  gigantic  has  been  the  prog- 
ress of  the  cotton  manufacture  since  the  inventions  of  Watt 
and  Arkvrright,  that  the  capital  engaged  in  it  has  ]>robably 
qnadinipled  in  tlie  time  which  population  requires  for  donb- 
ling.  While,  therefore,  it  has  attracted  from  other  employ- 
ments nearly  all  the  hands  wliich  geographical  circumstances 
and  the  habits  or  inclinations  of  the  people  rendered  avail- 
able ;  and  while  the  demand  it  created  for  infant  labour 
has  enhsted  the  immediate  pecuniary  interest  of  the  opera* 
tives  in  favour  of  promoting,  instead  of  restraining,  the  hi- 
crease  of  population  ;  nevertheless  wages  in  the  great  seats 
of  the  manutacture  are  still  so  high,  that  the  collective  eana- 
ings  of  a  fauiily  amount,  on  an  average  of  years,  to  a  very 
satisiactory  sum ;  and  there  is,  as  yet,  no  sign  of  decrease, 
while  the  effect  has  also  been  felt  in  raising  the  general 
standard  of  agricultural  wages  in  the  counties  adjoining. 

But  those  circumstances  of  a  country,  or  of  an  occupa- 
tion, in  which  pojnilatioo  can  with  impunity  increase  at  its 
utmost  rate,  are  rare,  and  transitory.  Yery  few  are  the 
countries  presenting  the  needful  union  of  conditions.  Either 
the  industrial  arts  are  backward  and  stationary,  and  capital 
tlierefore  increases  slowly  ;  or  the  effective  desire  of  accu- 
mulation being  low,  the  increase  soon  reaches  its  limit ;  or, 
even  though  both  these  elements  are  at  their  highest  known 
degree,  the  increase  of  capital  is  checked,  beeanse  there  is 
not  fresh  land  to  be  resorted  to,  of  as  good  quality  as  that 
already  occupied,  Tliough  capital  should  for  a  time  douTde 
itself  simidtaneously  with  population,  if  all  this  capital  and 
popnlation  ai'e  to  find  employment  on  the  same  land,  they 
cannot  without  an  unexampled  succession  of  agricultural 
inventions  continue  doubling  the   produce ;   therefore,   if 
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wages  do  not  fall,  profits  must ;  and  when  profits  fall,  in- 
crease of  capital  is  glackeneJ.  Besides,  even  if  wages  did 
not  fall,  the  price  of  food  (as  will  be  shown  more  fully  here- 
after) would  in  these  circumstances  necessarily  rise  ;  wliieh 
is  equivalent  to  a  fall  of  wages. 

Exceptj  therefore,  in  the  very  peculiar  eases  which  I 
have  just  noticed,  of  which  the  only  one  of  any  practical 
importance  is  that  of  a  new  colony,  or  a  country  in  circum- 
stancus  equivalent  to  it ;  it  is  impossible  that  population 
should  increase  at  its  utmost  rate  without  lowering  wages. 
Nor  will  the  fall  be  stopped  at  any  point,  short  of  that 
which  either  by  its  physical  or  its  moral  operation,  checks 
the  increase  of  pojiulatitm.  In  no  old  country,  therefore, 
does  population  increase  at  anything  like  its  utmost  rate ; 
in  most,  at  a  very  moderate  rate :  in  some  countries,  not 
at  all  These  facts  are  only  to  be  accounted  for  in  two 
ways.  Either  the  whole  number  of  births  which  nature 
admits  titl  and  which  happen  in  some  circumstances,  do  not 
take  pLi!.  e  ;  or  if  they  do,  a  large  proportion  of  those  who 
are  bom,  die.  Tlie  retardation  of  increase  results  either 
from  mortality  or  prudence ;  from  Mr.  Malthus^s  positive, 
or  from  his  preventive  check  :  and  one  or  the  other  of  these 
must  and  does  exist,  and  very  powerfully  too,  in  all  old 
societies.  Wherever  po]>ulation  is  not  kept  down  by  the 
prudence  either  of  individuals  ot:  of  the  state,  it  is  kept 
down  by  starvation  or  disease. 

Mr.  Malthus  has  taken  great  pains  to  ascertain,  for  al- 
most every  country  in  the  world,  which  of  these  checks  it 
is  that  operates ;  and  the  evidence  which  he  collected  on 
the  subject,  in  his  Esbjay  on  Population,  may  even  now  be 
read  with  advautage.  Throughout  Asia,  and  foimerly  iu 
most  European  countries  in  which  the  labouring  classes 
were  not  in  personal  bondage,  there  is,  or  was,  no  restrainer 
of  population  but  death.  The  mortality  was  not  always 
the  result  of  poverty :  much  of  it  proceeded  from  unskilful 
and  careless  management  of  children,  from  uncleanly  and 
otherwise  unhealthy  habits  of  life  among  the  adult  popula- 
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tioiij  and  from  the  almost  periodical  occurrence  of  destrue* 
tive  t^pidemics.  Tlirougliyut  Europe  these  causes  of  short- 
ened life  have  much  diminished,  but  they  have  not  ceased 


to  exist.     Until  a  period 


hardly 


very  remotej 

our  large  towns  kept  up  its  iropidation,  independently  of 
tlie  stream  always  flowing  intu  tlieni  from  the  rural  dis- 
tricts :  this  was  still  true  of  Liverpool  until  very  recently  ; 
and  even  in  London,  the  mortality  is  larger,  and  the  average 
duration  of  life  shorter,  than  in  rural  districts  where  tiicre 
is  raucli  greater  poverty.  In  Ireland,  epidemic  fevers,  and 
dcatlis  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  constitution  hy  insufficient 
nutriment,  have  always  accompanied  even  the  most  moder- 
ate deficiency  of  the  potato  crop.  Nevertheless,  it  cannot 
BOW  be  said  that  iu  any  part  of  Europe,  population  is  jirin- 
cipally  kept  down  by  disease,  still  less  by  starvation,  either 
iu  a  direct  or  in  an  indirect  form.  The  agency  by  which 
it  is  limited  is  chiefly  preventive,  not  (in  the  language  of 
Mr.  Mai  thus)  positive.  But  the  preventive  remedy  seldom, 
I  believe,  consists  in  the  unaided  operation  of  prudential 
motives  on  a  class  wholly  or  mainly  composed  of  labourers 
for  hire,  and  looking  forward  to  no  other  lot.  In  England, 
for  example,  I  umch  doubt  if  the  generality  of  agricultural 
labourers  practise  any  prudential  restraint  whatever.  They 
generally  marry  as  early,  and  have  as  many  children  to  a 
marriage,  as  they  would  or  could  do  if  they  were  settlera  in 
the  United  States.  During  the  generation  which  preceded 
the  enactment  of  the  present  Poor  Law,  they  received  the 
most  direct  encouragement  to  this  sort  of  improvidence : 
being  not  only  assured  of  support,  on  easy  terms,  whenever 
out  of  employment,  hut  even  wlien  in  employment,  very 
commonly  receiving  from  the  parish  a  weekly  allowance 
proportioned  to  their  number  of  children  ;  and  the  married 
with  large  families  being  always,  from  a  short'Sightcd  econ- 
omy, employed  in  preference  to  the  unmarried  ;  which  last 
premium  on  population  stilt  exists.  Under  such  prompting, 
the  rural  labourers  acquired  habits  of  recklessness,  which 
are  so  congenial  to  the  uncultivated  mind,  that  in  whatever 
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maimer  producedj  they  in  general  long  siirvive  their  imme- 
diate causes.  There  are  go  many  new  elementfi  at  work  in 
society,  even  in  those  deeper  strata  wliieh  are  inaceessihle 
to  the  mere  movements  on  the  surface,  that  it  is  hazarduus 
to  affirm  anything  positive  on  the  mental  state  or  practical 
impulses  of  classes  and  bodies  of  men,  when  the  same  as^er- 
tiau  may  be  true  to-day,  and  may  require  great  modification 
in  a  few  years  time.  It  does,  hovvuvlT,  seem,  that  if  the  rate 
of  increase  of  population  depended  solely  on  the  agricultural 
labourers,  it  would,  as  far  as  dependent  on  births,  and  urdess 
repressed  by  deaths,  be  as  rapid  in  the  southern  counties  of 
England  as  in  America.  Tlie  restraining  principle  lies  in 
the  very  great  proportion  of  the  population  composed  of  the 
middle  classes  and  the  skilled  artizaus^  who  in  tliis  country 
almost  equal  in  number  the  common  labourers,  and  on  whom 
prudential  motives  do,  in  a  considerable  degree,  operate. 


§  4.  Where  a  labouring  class  who  have  no  property 
but  their  daily  wages,  and  no  hope  of  acquiring  it,  refrain 
from  over*rapid  multiplication,  the  cause,  I  believe,  has 
always  hitherto  been,  either  actual  legal  restraint,  or  a  cus- 
tom of  some  sort  which,  without  iuteutioiWm  tlieir  part,  in- 
sensibly moulds  their  conduct,  or  affords  innnediate  induce- 
ments not  to  marry.  It  is  not  generally  kii>wn  \^  how 
many  countries  of  Europe  direct  legal  obst^les  are  opposed 
to  iiujirovident  marriages.  TIjc  communications  made  to 
the  original  Poor  Law  Commissiou  by  our  foreign  ministers 
and  consuls  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  contain  a  consider- 
able  amount  of  information  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Senior,  in 
Lis  preface  to  those  communications,*  says  tliat  in  the  coun- 
tries wl  deb  recognize  a  legal  right  to  relief,  "' marriage  on 
the  part  of  persons  in  the  actual  receipt  of  relief  appears  to 
he  everywhere  prohibited,  and  the  marriiige  of  those  who 
are  not  likely  to  possess  the  means  of  independent  support 
is  allowed  by  very  few.     Thus  we  are  told  that  in  Norway 

*  Forming  au  Appendix  (F)  to  the  Genera)  Report  of  tlie  ComanmQiasts^ 
uid  oko  publlabed  by  authority  m  a  ficparatc  volume^ 
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no  one  can  mairj  without  ^sliowing,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  clergyman,  that  he  is  permanently  eettled  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  offer  a  fair  prospect  that  he  can  maintain  a 
family/ 

^'  In  Mecklenhurg,  that  *  marriages  are  delayed  by  con* 
Bcription  in  the  twenty-second  year,  and  military  service  for 
eix  years ;  hesides,  the  parties  nuiBt  have  a  dwelling,  witliout 
which  a  clergyman  is  i*ot  iiermitted  to  marry  them.  The 
men  marry  at  from  twenty-five  to  thirty,  the  women  not 
nnich  earher,  as  both  must  first  gain  by  service  enough  to 
establisli  themselves.' 

'^  In  Saxony,  that '^  a  man  may  not  marry  before  he  is 
twenty-one  years  old,  if  liable  to  service  in  the  army.  In 
Dresden,  professionists  (by  which  words  artizana  are  pro- 
bably meant)  may  not  maiTy  tmtil  they  become  mastei-s  in 
their  trade,' 

'*  In  Wurteniberg,  that  *  no  man  is  allowed  to  marry  till 
Ms  twenty -fifth  year,  on  account*  of  his  mihtary  duties,  un- 
less permission  be  especially  obtained  or  purchased;  at  that 
age  he  must  also  obtain  permisaion,  wdiieh  is  granted  on 
l>roviiig  that  he  and  his  wife  would  have  together  eufficient 
to  maintain  a  family  or  to  establish  themselves;  in  large 
towns,  say  from  800  to  1000  florins  (from  ml  ISa.  4rf.  to 
84/.  3-^,  4fL) ;  in  smaller,  from  400  to  500  llorins  j  in  villages, 
200  florins  {UL  ISs.  4d.y  "  * 

The  minister  at  Munich  says,  '*  The  great  cause  why  the 
numl)er  uf  the  poor  is  kept  so  low  in  this  country  arises  from 
the  prevention  by  law  of  marriages  in  cases  in  wdiich  it  can- 
not be  proved  that  the  jnirtiea  have  reasonable  means  of 
subsistence;  and  this  reguhition  is  in  all  places  and  at  all 
times  strictly  adhered  to.  The  effect  of  a  constant  and  firm 
observance  of  this  rule  has,  it  is  tnie,  a  considerable  influ- 
ence in  keeping  down  the  popnlation  of  Bavaria,  wliich  is 
at  present  low  for  the  extent  of  country,  hut  it  has  a  most 
salutary  effect  in  averthig  extreme  poverty  and  consequent 
misery.' 


"t 


•  Preface,  p.  ixsix. 
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t  Ibid,  p,  xxxiiL,  or  p.  554  of  the  Appendix  itself. 
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At  Liibed^  ^  mMrtwgm  AmcM^  the  pcwr  are  delajed  b j 
tlie  oeeefifiilj  m  man  is  under,  first,  of  preriondy  pn>i'mg 
ihrt  be  u  in  a  regular  employ^  work,  or  piofisBikfii,  that  will 
enable  him  to  m^TitiMw  a  wife :  and  seeondlj^  of  beeomiiig  a 
biiti^ier,  and  eqnipping  himself  in  the  imifarm  uf  the 
biir]g^ber  gnard,  which  together  maj  cost  him  nearly  4/.^  * 
At  Frankfort,  "  the  government  prescribes  no  age  for  marry- 
ing,  but  the  permis^iou  to  marry  is  only  granted  on  proxTUg 
a  Ii%'elihood,"  f 

The  allusion,  in  some  of  these  statements,  to  military 
daties,  points  ont  ,an  iodirect  obstacle  to  marriage,  inter- 
posed by  the  laws  of  some  eoontries  in  which  there  is  no 
direct  legal  restraint.  In  Prussia,  for  instance,  the  institu- 
tions m'hieb  compel  every  able-bodied  man  to  serve  for 
sereral  years  in  the  army,  at  the  time  of  life  at  which  im- 
prudent marriages  are  most  likely  to  take  place,  are  i>ro- 
bablj"  a  full  equivalent,  in  effect  on  population^  for  the  legal 
restrictions  of  the  smaller  German  states, 

**  So  strongly,"  says  Mr.  Kay,  **  do  the  people  of  Switzer- 
land acderetand  from  experience  the  expe*Jicncy  of  their 
6ons  and  daughters  postponing  the  time  of  their  marriages, 
that  the  councils  of  state  of  four  or  five  of  the  most  demo- 
cratic of  the  cantons^  elected,  be  it  remembered,  by  universal 
suffrage,  have  passed  laws  by  which  all  young  persons  who 
marry  before  they  liave  proved  to  the  magistrate  of  their 
district  tliat  they  are  able  to  support  a  family,  are  rendered 
liable  U*  a  lieavy  fine.  In  Lueerne,  Argovie,  Unterwalden, 
and  I  believe,  St.  Gall,  Schweitz,  andUri,  laws  of  this  char- 
acter have  been  in  force  for  many  years^^Vj; 


§  5.  Where  there  is  no  general  law  restrictive  of  mar- 
riage, there  are  often  customs  equivalent  to  it  When  the 
giJiMs  or  trade  corporations  of  tlic  middle  ages  were  in 
vigour,  their  bye-laws  or  regolations  were  conceived  with  a 
very  vigilant  eye  to  the  advantage  which  the  trade  derived 


*  Ajvpendijc,  p.  il9. 


j  Ibid.  p.  mi. 


t  Kay,  op.  cit  L  68. 
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from  limiting  competition  :  and  they  made  it  very  effectually 
the  interest  of  artizans  iitjt  to  marry  until  after  passing 
ttirough  tile  two  stages  of  apj prentice  and  jounieytnan,  and 
attaining  the  rank  of  master.  *  In  Norway,  where  tlie 
labour  is  cliielly  agrieultural,  it  is  tbrbidden  by  law  to  en- 
gage a  farm-sei"^ant  for  less  tiian  a  year ;  wliicli  was  the  gen- 
eral English  practice  until  tlie  poor  laws  destroyed  it,  by  en- 
abling the  tanner  to  eai^t  his  labourers  on  parish  pay  when- 
ever he  did  not  immediately  reijuiro  their  labour.  In  eoiise- 
quence  of  this  custom,  and  of  its  enforcement  by  law,  the 
whole  of  the  rather  limited  ehissof  agricultural  labourers  in 
Norway  have  an  engagement  for  a  year  at  least j  which  if 
the  parties  are  content  with  one  another,  naturally  becomes 
a  permanent  engagement:  hence  it  is  known  in  every  neigh- 
boiu'hood  whether  there  is,  or  is  likely  to  be,  a  vacancy,  and 
unless  there  is,  a  young  man  does  not  marry,  knowing  that 
he  could  not  obtain  employment.     The  custom  still  exists  in 


*  *'En  general/'  sajs  Swmondi^  **le  nombre  dca  maitres  ^tait  fixe  dniis 
cliaque  tommunaut^,  et  le  maltre  pouvait  saul  teiiir  boutique^  adiotcr  ei  vcncJre 
pom'  son  oompte.  Chaque  makre  ne  poyvait  former  qii*im  certain  rioiabre 
d'appreiilifl,  liuxquela  \l  ense^nait  son  metier ;  et  dans  plusicurs  comoiunautes, 
il  n'en  ponvwt  tenir  qiiVn  eoiiL  (liaque  raaitre  poiivalt  de  memo  t*?nir  un 
nombre  litnite  d'ouvricrs,  qni  pctrtaipnt  le  nom  de  rompa^ons;  et^  dans  les 
metiei-s  m  Hon  i\e  pouvait  avoir  qu^in  seul  apprenti,  on  ne  pourait  avoir  non 
pliLs  qu'nn  b^u]^  nti  qne  dt^ux  cnnipagnonsi.  Ancnn  baninie  ne  pouvait  at'heter, 
vendrct  on  travailler  dans  iin  metier,  ^^W  n'etalt  apprend,  eonnipagnon,  on  niaitre* 
auciin  horame  ne  pijuvait  devenir  eonipagrnon  s'il  n^tivait  servi  un  nunibre 
d'ann^'es  detemiinfi  comroe  apprenti,  ou  deirenir  maitre  s'll  n'avait  eervi  nn 
nombii?  6gal  d*anneeH  eomnie  compagnon ;  et  8*il  n*avajt  de  plus  fait  son  cbef- 
dVi'Uvre,  ou  exucyte  nti  travail  d6s\gn^  dans  son  metier,  qtii  devait  etrejug^  par 
8a  jiirande.  On  voit  que  cette  organisation  roettiiit  cnti6rernent  dans  la  miun  des 
tnaitrcs  le  renouvellcraent  des  corpa  de  metier.  Enx  seuls  pouvaient  recevoir 
de«  apprentis ;  muis  ila  n\'t>iient  point  oblifici?  k  en  prende ;  ausai  se  faii>ait'nt'ils 
aver  cctte  favenr,  f?t  convent  k  un  prix  tres-^lev6  ;  en  sorte  qu'nn  jeune  homme 
toe  pouvait  entrer  dans  un  metier  a'il  n^aTait,  aa  prealable,  la  somme  qu'il  fallatt 
'  pour  son  apprentisaage^  et  celle  qui  lui  etait  ndeossaire  pour  se  sustenter 

Bant  la  dur^e  de  cet  apprentissafre ;  car  pendant  qiiatre^  einq,  on  sept  ans^ 
tout  son  travail  appartonait  k  son  maitre.  Sa  dependanre  de  ce  raaitre  ^taU  tout 
aussj  longtemps  absolue;  car  un  seul  acte  de  la  volon(6,  on  m5me  du  caprice  do 
t'cliii'Ci,  pouvait  lui  fernier  Tcntrde  des  pn>fesstona  lucrativcj*.  L'apprenti, 
deveoii  compagnon^  aequerait  nn  pcu  pluis  de  liberie  ;  d  pouvait  s^engager  aveQ 
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Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  except  that  the  tenia  is 
half  a  year  instead  of  a  year;  and  eeenis  to  be  still  attended 
with  the  same  eonseqnencee.  The  farm-scrvantB  *'  are  lodged 
and  boarded  in  tbeir  masters'  houses,  which  they  seldom 
leave  untilj  through  the  death  of  some  relation  or  neigh- 
In  >m'j  they  succeed  to  the  ownership  or  lease  of  a  cottage 
i'arm*  What  is  called  snrphis  labour  does  not  here  exist."  * 
I  have  mentioned  iu  another  chapter  the  check  to  popula- 
tion in  England  during  the  last  century,  from  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  a  sf>parate  dwelling  placcf  Other  customs 
restrictive  of  population  miglit  be  specified  :  in  some  parts 
of  Italy,  it  is  the  practice,  according  to  Sismondi,  among  the 
poor,  as  it  is  well  known  to  be  in  the  higher  ranks,  that  all 
l>nt  one  of  the  sons  remain  unmarried.  But  such  family 
aiTangements  are  not  likely  to  exist  among  daydabourers. 
They  are  the  resource  of  small  proprietors  and  metayers,  for 
preventing  too  minute  a  subdivision  of  the  land. 

In    England    generally    there    is    now  scarcely  a  relic 
of    these  indirect  checks  to  population ;    except  that    in 


quel  mftStre  il  voulait,  passer  de  Tun  it  Vautve  \  ei  cammc  Tentr^e  au  cotnpag- 
iionage  n\^t^t  ouverte  que  par  rapprentii=»saf!;e»  il  roiutDen^ait  k.  profiler  du 
raoiiopole  dout  il  avait  souflFert,  pt  il  etait  h  peu  pr^s  sdr  da  &e  faire  bieu  payer 
\m  rtavatl  que  persorinc  tie  pouvaiL  (aire,  ai  ee  n'est  hi'u  Cependant  il  ddpeiidoit 
di?  la  Jurande  ]muv  oVjtenir  la  maitrise;  aussi  nc  ae  regiirdait 41  ptmit  cueore 
eomme  atw^tir^  de  son  sort,,  comme  HVant  uu  i^Lat.  Eii  g6ii6ml^  il  ne  se  mariait 
point  quil  ne  f\ii  pa sitt  maifre. 

**  II  est  bien  certain,  et  eommc  fait  et  eomme  tlidone»  que  P^^tablissement  des 
corps'  do  metier  etupecliait  et  devaiit  emix^cher  la  naisaaiice  d^une  population  sur- 
aboridunte.  D'aprcsi  ies  aiaOita  dc  presque  tou«  lea  corps  de  metier^  im  honimc 
ne  pouvait  etre  pasae  niaJtre  qu'aprea  vingt^diiq  ans;  mais  s'il  u'avait  pas  un 
capital  k  lul,  *%'il  u'avait  piiB  fait  des  dcononiiea  suftisantes,  il  coTitiiuiait  bieu  plu3 
lon^emps  k  travailler  comme  conipaguoQ ;  pIuHieura,  et  peut-etre  le  plus  grand 
nombre  des  artisans,  demcuraieut  coiiipaguons  tonte  leur  vie.  U  etait  prc«que 
mns  exemple,  eependaiit,  qu'ilg  »e  maria.<aeut  avant  d^etre  re^ua  maltres;  quand 
ib  auraietil  4te  assez  imprudeiis  pour  le  d6airer^  aiieuu  pt^re  n'aurait  voulu  don* 
ner  m  fille  a  un  honiuie  qui  u'ttvult  point  d'etat*" — Nonvemix  PHncipes^  book  iv, 
chap.  h\     See  al=^o  Adam  Smith,  hook  i,  ehap.  ln„  part  2. 

•  8ee  ThurntOQ  ou  Over-Fopalaiimi^  page  IS^  and  the  authorities  there 
(jited. 

f  Supra,  p   211. 
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parishes  owTied  by  one  or  a  very  small  rminber  of  land- 
owners,  the  increase  of  reBident  labourers  ib  still  occa.sioii- 
ally  obstructed,  by  preventing  cottages  from  being  built|  or 
by  polling  down  those  %vhieh  exist ;  thus  restraining  tlie 
population  liable  to  become  locally  chargeable,  without  any 
material  effect  on  population  generally,  the  work  required 
in  those  parishes  being  performed  by  labourers  Rettled  else- 
where. The  Burroxmding  districts  always  feel  themselves 
much  aggrieved  by  this  practice,  against  which  they  cannot 
defend  themselves  by  similar  means,  since  a  single  acre  of 
land  o^\Tied  by  any  one  who  docs  not  enter  into  the  combi- 
nation, enables  him  to  defeat  the  attempt^  very  profitably 
to  himself,  by  covering  that  acre  with  cottages.  To  meet 
these  complaints  it  has  already  been  under  the  considera- 
tion of  Parliament  to  abolish  parochial  settlements,  and 
make  the  poor  rate  a  charge  not  on  the  parish  but  on  the 
whole  union.*  If  this  proposition  be  adopted,  which  for 
other  reasons  is  very  desira!)le,  it  will  remove  the  small 
remnant  of  wdiat  was  once  a  check  to  population :  the  value 
of  wdiich,  however,  from  the  narrow  limits  of  its  operation, 
must  now  be  considerd  very  trifling. 


y 


§  6.  In  the  ease,  therefore,  of  the  common  agricultural 
labourer,  the  checks  to  population  may  almost  be  consid- 
ered as  non-existent.  If  the  growth  of  the  towns,  and  of 
the  capital  there  employed,  by  which  the  factory  operatives 
are  maintained  at  their  present  average  rate  of  wages  not- 
withstanding their  rapid  increase,  did  not  also  absorb  a 
great  part  of  the  annual  addition  to  the  rural  population, 
there  seems  no  reason  in  the  present  habits  of  the  people 
why  they  should  not  fall  into  as  miserable  a  comlition  aa 
the  Irish  previous  to  1S46  ;  and  if  the  market  for  our  manu- 
factures should,  I  do  not  say  fall  olF,  but  even  cease  to 
expand  at  the  rapid  rate  of  the  last  fifty  years,  there  is  no 
certainty  that  this  fate  may  not  be  reserved  for  ns.    With- 

*  An  Act  passed  iu  the  session  of  1861,  though  not  going  quite  ttda  leugtli, 
baa  the  eifect  intended  in  nearly  the  same  degree. 
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out  eariTiiig  our  smtieipstioQB  forward  to  siieh  a  eaUunity, 
which  the  great  and  growing  intelligence  of  the  factory 
population  would,  it  mav  be  hoped,  avert,  hy  an  adapta- 
tion of  their  habits  to  their  circunistauces ;  the  existing  con- 
dition of  the  labourers  of  some  of  tlie  most  exclosiveljr  agri- 
cultural couBties,  Wiltshire,  Somersetshire,  Dorsetshire, 
Bedfordshire,  Buckinghainshire,  is  sufficiently  painful  to 
contemplate.  The  labourers  of  these  counties,  with  large 
iamilies,  and  eight  or  perhaps  nine  shillings  for  their  weekly 
wages  when  in  full  employment,  have  for  some  time  been 
one  of  the  ibtock  objects  of  popular  i:umpa;36ion  ;  it  is  time 
that  they  had  the  benefit  also  of  some  application  of  com- 
mon sense. 

Unhappily,  sentimentality  rather  than  common  sense 
tisually  presides  over  the  discussion  of  these  subjecta  i  and 
while  there  is  a  growing  sensitiveness  to  the  hardships  of 
the  jK)or,  and  a  ready  disposition  to  admit  claims  in  them 
upon  the  good  officer  of  other  people,  there  is  an  all  but 
universal  unwillingness  to  face  the  real  difficulty  of  their 
position,  or  advert  at  all  to  the  conditions  which  nature 
has  made  indispensable  to  the  iraproveraent  of  their  physical 
lot.  Discusstous  on  the  condition  of  the  labourers,  lamenta- 
tions over  its  ^Tetchedness,  denunciations  of  all  who  are 
supposed  to  be  indifferent  to  it,  projects  of  one  kind  or 
another  for  improving  it,  were  in  no  country  and  in  no  time 
of  tlie  world  so  rife  as  in  the  present  jcreiieration  ;  but  there 
is  a  tacit  agreetnent  to  ignore  totally  the  law  of  wages,  or  to 
disiriisft  it  in  a  parenthesis,  with  such  terms  as  "liard-hearted 
Malthusianism  ;  "  as  if  it  were  not  a  th<>usand  times  more 
liard-hearted  to  tell  human  beings  that  they  may,  than  that 
they  may  not,  call  into  existence  swanns  of  creatures  who 
are  sure  to  be  miserable,  and  most  likely  to  be  depraved ; 
and  forgetting  that  the  conduct,  which  it  is  reckoned  so 
cruel  to  disajiprove,  is  a  degrading  slavery  to  a  brute 
instiTict  in  one  of  the  pei"sons  concerned,  and  most  com- 
moiily,  in  the  other,  helpless  subniiBsion  to  a  revoltiiig 
abuse  of  power. 
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So  long  as  mankind  remained  in  a  semi-barbarous  state, 
^with  the  indolence  and  the  few  wants  of  the  savage,  it  prob- 
ably was  not  desirable  that  population  should  be  reBtrained  ; 
the  pressure  of  physical  want  may  liave  been  a  necessary 
Btiniulus,  in  tiiat  btage  of  the  hnnian  mind,  to  the  exertion 
of  labour  and  ingenuity  required  for  aecomplisliing  that 
greatest  of  alt  past  changes  in  human  modes  of  existence, 
by  which  industrial  life  attained  predominance  over  the 
hunting,  the  pastoral,  and  the  military  or  predatory  state. 
Want,  in  that  age  of  the  world,  had  its  uses,  as  even  slavery 
had  ;  and  thet-e  may  be  coruers  of  the  earth  where  those 
uses  are  not  yet  snpei'seded,  though  they  might  easily  be  so 
were  a  helping  hand  held  out  by  more  civilized  communi- 
ties. But  in  Europe  the  time,  if  it  ever  existed,  is  long 
past,  when  a  life  of  privation  had  the  smallest  tendency  to 
make  men  either  better  workmen  or  more  civilized  beings. 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  evident,  that  if  the  agricultural  labour- 
ers were  better  off,  they  would  botli  work  more  etficicntly 
and  be  better  citizens.  I  ask,  then,  is  it  true,  or  not,  that  if 
tlieir  numbers  were  fewer  they  would  obtain  higher  wages  ? 
Tills  i^the  question,  and  no  other :  and  it  is  idle  to  divert 
attention  from  it,  by  attacking  any  incidental  position  of 
Malthus  or  some  other  writer,  and  pretending  tliat  to  refute 
that,  is  to  disprove  the  principle  of  population.  Some,  for 
instance,  have  achieved  an  easy  victory  over  a  passing  re- 
mark of  Mr.  Malthus,  hazarded  chiefly  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion, til  at  the  increase  of  food  may  perhaps  be  assumed  to 
take  place  in  an  arithmetical  ratio,  while  population  increases 
in  a  geometrical :  when  every  candid  reader  knows  that 
ilr-  Malthus  laid  no  stress  on  this  unlucky  attempt  to  give 
numerical  precision  to  things  which  do  not  admit  of  it,  and 
every  person  capable  of  reasoning  nmst  see  that  it  is  wholly 
Bupei'fluous  to  his  argument.  Others  have  attached  im- 
mense importance  to  a  correction  which  more  recent  politi- 
cal economists  have  made  in  tlie  mere  language  of  the  earlier 
followers  of  Mr.  Malthus.  Several  writers  had  said  that  it 
is  the  tendency  of  population  to  inereme  foMer  than  the 
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means  of  snbsiBtence.  Tlie  assertiLin  was  time  in  the  sense 
in  wliicli  they  meant  itj  namely  that  population  would  in 
most  cirenmstances  increase  faster  than  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, if  it  were  not  checked  either  by  mortality  or  by 
prudence.  Bat  inasmiich  as  these  checks  act  with  unequal 
force  at  different  times  and  places,  it  was  j>ossible  to  inter- 
pret the  language  of  these  writers  as  if  they  had  meant  that 
population  is  usually  gaining  gronud  upon  subsistence,  and 
the  poverty  of  the  people  becoming  greater.  ITnder  this 
interpretation  of  their  meaning,  it  was  urged  that  the  reverse 
is  the  trutli :  that  as  civilization  advances,  the  prudential 
check  tends  to  become  stronger,  and  population  to  slacken 
its  rate  of  increase,  relatively  to  subsistence ;  and  that  it 
is  an  error  to  maintain  that  population,  in  any  improving 
community,  tends  to  increase  faster  than,  or  even  so  fast 
as,  subsistence.  The  word  tendency  is  here  used  in  a  totall}" 
different  sense  from  that  of  the  writers  who  affirmed  the 
proposition :  but  waving  the  verbal  question,  is  it  not  aJ* 
lowed  on  both  sides,  that  in  old  countries?,  population  presses 
too  closely  upon  the  means  of  subsistent^e  'i  And  though 
its  pressure  diminishes,  the  more  the  ideas  and  habits  of 
the  poorest  class  of  labourers  can  be  improved,  to  which  it 
is  to  be  hop«d  that  there  is  always  some  tendency  in  a  pro- 
gressive country,  yet  since  that  tendency  has  hitherto  been, 
and  still  isj  extremely  faint,  and  (to  descend  to  particulars) 
has  not  yet  extended  to  giving  to  the  Wiltshire  labourers 
higher  wages  than  eight  shillings  a  week,  tin*  only  thing 
which  it  is  necei?tsary  to  consider  is,  whether  that  is  a  suffi- 
cient and  suitable  provision  for  a  labourer?  for  if  not,  popu* 
lation  does,  as  an  existing  fa<'t,  bear  too  great  a  projJortiQO 
to  the  wages  fund  ;  and  whether  it  pressed  still  harder  op 
not  quite  so  hard  at  some  foimier  period,  is  practically  of 
no  moment,  except  that,  if  the  ratio  is  an  improving  one, 
there  is  the  better  hope  that  by  pi-oper  aids  and  encourage- 
ments it  may  be  made  to  improve  more  and  fasten 

It  is  not,  however,  against  reason,  that  the  argiunent  on 
this  subject  has  to  struggle ;  but  against  a  feeling  of  dislike, 
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which  will  only  reconcile  itself  to  the  unwelome  truth,  when 
every  device  is  exhausted  by  which  the  recognition  of  that 
truth  can  be  evaded.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  enter 
into  a  detailed  examination  of  these  devices,  and  to  force 
every  position  which  is  taken  up  by  the  enemies  of  the 
population  principle  in  their  determination  to  find  some 
refiige  for  the  labourers,  some  plausible  means  of  improv- 
ing their  condition,  without  requiring  the  exercise,  either 
enforced  or  voluntary,  of  any  self-restraint,  or  any  greater 
control  than  at  present  over  the  animal  power  of  multipli- 
cation.   This  will  be  the  object  of  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTEE  XII. 


OF  POPULAR   REMEDIES  FOR  LOW  WAGEa 


§  1.  The  simplest  expedient  which  can  be  imagined 
for  keeping  the  wages  of  laboar  up  to  the  desirable  point, 
would  he  to  fix  them  by  law :  and  this  is  vii-toally  the  ob- 
ject aimed  at  in  a  variety  of  plans  which  have  at  different 
times  been,  or  still  are,  current,  for  remodelling  the  relation 
between  !abourei*s  and  employers.  No  one  probably  ever 
suggested  that  wages  should  be  absolutely  fijted ;  since  the 
interests  of  all  conceraed,  often  require  that  they  should  lie 
variable ;  but  some  have  proposed  to  fix  a  minimum  of 
wages,  leaving  the  variations  above  fliat  point  to  be  adjusted 
by  competition.  Another  plan,  which  has  found  many  ad- 
voeates  among  the  leaders  of  the  operatives,  is  that  councils 
shonld  be  formed,  which  in  England  have  been  called  local 
boards  of  trade,  in  France  '' conseils  do  pnid'liommes,"  and 
f  jther  names ;  consisting  of  delegates  from  the  workpeople 
and  from  the  employers,  who,  meeting  in  conference,  should 
agree  upon  a  rate  of  wages,  and  promulgate  it  from  author- 
ity, to  be  binding  generally  on  employers  and  workmen  ; 
the  ground  of  decision  being,  not  the  state  of  the  labour- 
market,  but  natural  equity ;  to  provide  that  the  workmen 
f^hall  have  reasanuhle  wages,  and  the  capitalist  reasonable 
profits. 

Others  again  (but  these  are  rather  philanthropists  inter- 
esting themselves  for  the  labouring  classes,  than  the  labour- 
ing people  themselves)  are  shy  of  admitting  tlie  inteiiereuee 
of  authority  in  contracts  for  labour:  tliey  fear  that  if  law 
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intervened,  it  would  intervene  rashly  arid  ignorant ly  ;  tlicy 

are  coiivijieed  tluit  two  parties,  with  opposite  interests,  at- 

temptijig  to  adjust  those  interests  by  negotiation  through 

tlieir  representatives  on  prineiples  of  equity^  when  no  rule 

could  be  hiid  down  to  determine  what  was  equitablej  would 

merely  exasperate  their  diiferences  instead  of  healing  them; 

.but  what  it  is  useless  to  attenipt  by  the  legal  sanction,  tliese 

r persons  desire  to  compass  by  the  inorah     Every  euipliiyer, 

they  think,  ought  to  give  mffieimit  wages  ;  and  if  he  does  it 

not  willingly,  bliould  be  compelled  to  it  by  general  opinion; 

the  test  of  sufficient  w^ages  being  their  own  feehngs,  or  wdiat 

they  suppose  to  be  tliose  of  tlie  public.     This  is,  I  tldnk,  a 

kfair  representation  of  a  considerable  body  of  existing  opinion 

\m\  the  subject. 

I  desire  to  confine  my  remarks  to  the  principle  involved 
in  all  these  suggestionSj  without  taking  into  account  prac- 
tirai  difficulties,  serious  as  these  must  at  onee  be  seen  to  be, 
1  shall  suppose  that  by  one  or  other  of  these  contrivances, 
wages  could  be  kept  above  the  point  to  which  they  would 
be  brought  by  competition,     Tliis  is  as  nnich   as  to  say, 
[above  the  highest  rate  which  can  be  aflbi'ded  by  the  exist- 
ting  cajiital  consistently  with  employing  all  the  labourers. 
[For  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  competition  merely  keeps 
down  wages.     It  is  equally  the  means  by  which  they  are 
kept  up.    Wlien  there  are  any  labourers  unemployed,  these, 
kUrdess  maintained  by  charity,  become  competitors  for  hire, 
^  and  wages  fall ;  but  when  all  wlio  were  out  of  work  ha^x 
found  employment,  wages  will  not,  under  the  freest  system 
of  competition,  fall  lower.     There  arc  strange  notions  afloat 
concerning  the  nature  of  competition.     Some  people  seem 
to  imagine  that  its  effect  is  something  indeiinite ;  that  the 
competition  of  sellers  may  lower  prices,  and  the  competition 
of  labourers  may  lower  wages,  down  to  zero,  or  some  un- 
assignable minimmu.     Nothing  can  be  more  imfounded. 
Goods  can  only  be  lowered  in  price  by  competition,  to  the 
jioint  which  calls  forth  buyers  sufficient  to  take  them  off; 
a:id  wages  can  only  be  loweretj  by  competition  until  room 
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is  made  to  admit  all  tlie  ]aboorei*s  to  a  share  in  the  distri- 
bntion  of  the  wages-fiind.  It"  they  tell  l>elow  tiiiaj  jioiiit^  a 
portion  of  capital  would  remain  nnum ployed  for  want  of 
labourers ;  a  counter-competition  would  commence  on  the 
side  of  capitalists,  and  wages  would  rise.  % 

Since,  therefore,  the  rate  of  wages  which  results  from 
competition  diBtrlbntes  the  whole  wages-fund  among  the 
whole  labouring  population  ;  if  law  or  opiuion  succeeds  in 
fixing  wages  above  this  rate,  some  labourers  ai-e  kept '  out 
of  emi>loyment ;  and  as  it  is  not  the  intention  of  tlie  jdiilan- 
thropists  that  these  should  starve,  tliey  must  be  provided 
for  by  a  forced  increase  of  the  wages-fund ;  by  a  compul- 
sory saving.  It  is  nothing  to  fix  a  minimum  of  wages, 
unless  there  be  a  provision  that  work,  or  wages  at  least,  be 
fomid  for  all  who  apply  for  it.  This,  accordingly,  is  always 
part  of  the  scheme ;  and  is  consistent  with  the  ideas  of  more 
peojjle  than  would  approve  of  either  a  legal  or  a  moral 
minimum  of  wages.  Popular  eenthnent  looks  upon  it  as 
the  duty  of  the  rich,  or  of  the  state,  to  find  employment 
for  all  the  poor.  If  the  moral  influence  of  opinion  does 
not  induce  the  rich  to  spare  from  their  consumption  enough 
to  set  all  the  poor  at  work  at  '^  reasonable  wages,"  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  incumbent  on  the  state  to  lay  on  taxes  for  the 
purpose,  either  by  local  rates  or  votes  of  public  money. 
The  proportion  between  labour  and  the  wages-fimd  would 
thus  be  modified  to  the  advantage  of  the  labourers,  not  by 
restriction  of  population,  but  by  an  increase  of  capital. 


§  2.  If  this  claim  on  society  could  be  limited  to  th© 
existing  generation;  if  nothing  nn^rc  were  necessary  than 
a  compulsory  accumulation,  sufficient  to  provide  perma- 
nent employment  at  ample  %vages  for  tlic  existing  numbers 
of  the  people ;  such  a  proposition  would  have  no  more 
strenuous  supporter  than  myself.  Society  mainly  consLst^^ 
of  those  who  Uve  by  bodilv  labour;  and  if  society,  that  iSf 
if  the  labourers,  lend  their  ]ihysicat  fi)rcc  to  ]>roteet  indi- 
viduals  in  the  enjoyraent  ot  ^\\\>ftT:ftu\l\^ife^  tUey  are  entitled 
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to  d<>  sOj  and  Imve  always  done  bo,  witli  the  reservation  of 
a  power  to  tax  tliose  superflnities  for  piii^fjoses  of  jmblic 
utility  ;  among  which  pni-poses  the  subsistence  of  the  peo* 
pie  i.^  the  foremost.  Since  no  one  is  responsilile  for  having 
been  borii,  no  peciiniarj'  sacritice  is  too  great  to  be  made 
by  those  who  liave  more  tlian  enough,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  enough  to  all  person ii  already  in  existence. 

But  it  iri  another  thing  altogether,  when  those  who  liave 
produced  and  accumulated  are  called  upon  to  abstain  from 
consuming  until  they  have  given  food  and  elotliing^  not 
only  to  all  wlio  now  existj  but  to  all  whom  these  or  their 
descendants  may  think  iit  to  call  into  existence.  Such  an 
obligation  acknowledged  and  acted  upon,  would  suspend 
all  checks,  botii  positive  and  preventive ;  there  wcnild  be 
nothing  to  hinder  popidation  from  starting  forward  at  its 
rapidest  rate  ;  and  as  the  natural  increase  of  capital  would, 
at  the  best,  not  be  more  rapid  than  before,  taxation,  to  make 
np  the  growing  deficiency,  must  advance  with  the  same 
gigantic  strides.  The  attempt  would  of  course  be  made  to 
exact  labour  in  exchange  for  support.  But  experience  has 
shown  tlie  sort  of  work  to  be  expected  from  recipients  of 
public  charity.  When  the  pay  is  not  given  for  the  sake  of 
the  work,  but  the  work  found  for  the  sake  of  the  pay,  in- 
efficiency  is  a  matter  of  certainty :  to  extract  real  w^ork 
from  daydabonrers  without  the  power  of  dismissal,  is  only 
practicable  by  the  power  of  the  lash.  It  is  conceivable, 
doul>tIess,  that  this  objection  might  be  got  over.  The  fund 
raised  by  taxation  might  be  spread  over  the  labour  market 
generally,  as  seems  to  be  intended  by  the  supporters  of  the 
drfnt  an  travail  in  France;  without  giving  to  any  unem- 
ployed labourer  a  right  to  demand  support  in  a  particular 
place  or  from  a  particular  fimctionary*  The  power  of  dis- 
missal, as  regards  individual  labourers,  would  then  remain  ; 
the  government  only  nndertaking  to  create  additional  em- 
ployment when  there  was  a  detieiency,  and  reserving,  like 
other  emphiyers,  the  choice  of  its  own  workpeople.  But 
let  them  work  ever  so  efficiently,  the  ii\cA'eufe\\\%  ^^i^^^^ix^xv 
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eonld  not,  as  we  have  80  often  shown,  iDcxieage  tbe  prodnee 
proportionally :  the  gnrplna,  after  all  were  fed,  woald  l>ear 
a  les8  and  leae  proportion  to  the  whole  produce  and'  to  the 
popolation  ;  and  the  increase  of  jieople  going  on  in  a  con- 
stant ratio,  while  the  increase  of  produce  went  on  in  a  di- 
nriimfihing  ratio,  the  surplus  would  in  time  be  whollj  ab- 
sorbed ;  taxation  for  the  snpj>ort  of  the  poor  would  engruss 
the  whole  income  of  the  country ;  the  payers  and  the  re- 
ceivers would  he  melted  down  into  one  maea.  The  check 
to  population  either  by  death  or  prudence,  could  not  then 
be  staved  off  any  longer,  but  must  come  into  operation 
suddenly  and  at  once;  everything  which  places  mankind 
almve  a  nest  of  ants  or  a  colony  of  beavers,  having  perished 
in  the  interval. 

Tbese  consequences  have  been  so  often  and  so  clearly 
pointed  out  by  authors  of  reputation,  in  writings  known 
and  accesflible,  that  ignorance  of  them  on  the  part  of  edu- 
cated i>ersons  is  no  longer  pardonable.  It  is  doubly  dis- 
creditable in  any  person  setting  up  for  a  public  teacher,  to 
ignore  tbese  considerations ;  to  dismiss  them  silently,  and 
discuss  or  declaim  on  wages  and  poor-laws,  not  as  if  these 
arguments  could  be  refuted,  but  as  if  they  did  not  exist. 

Every  one  has  a  right  to  live*  We  M'ill  suppose  this 
granted.  But  no  one  has  a  right  to* bring  creatures  into 
life,  to  be  supported  by  other  peo[)le.  Whoever  means  to 
stand  upon  the  first  of  these  rights  must  renounce  all  pre- 
tensions to  the  last.  If  a  man  cannot  support  even  himself 
unless  others  help  liim,  those  others  are  entitled  to  say  that 
tliey  do  not  also  undertake  the  support  of  any  offspring 
which  it  is  physically  possible  for  him  to  smnmon  into  the 
world.  Yet  there  are  abundance  of  writers  and  public 
speakers,  including  many  of  most  ostentatious  pretensions 
to  high  feeling,  whose  %4ews  of  life  are  so  truly  brutish,  that 
tticy  see  hardbliip  in  preventing  paupers  from  breeding 
hereditary  paupers  in  the  workhouse  itself  Posterity  wiU 
one  day  ask  with  astonishment,  what  sort  of  pet>ple  it  could 
be  among  whom  such  preachers  could  lind  proselytes. 
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It  would  be  possible  for  the  state  to  guarantee  employ- 
ment at  ample  wages  to  all  wlio  are  born.  But  if  it  does 
this,  it  is  bound  in  self-protectioD,  and  for  the  sake  of  every 
purpose  for  wLieb  goveniment  exists,  to  provide  that  no 
person  shall  be  born  without  its  eonsent.  If  the  ordinary 
and  spontaneous  motives  to  sell-restraint  are  removed,  others 
nmst  be  substituted.  Restrictions  on  maniage,  at  least 
equivalent  to  those  existing  in  some  of  the  German  States, 
or  severe  penalties  on  those  who  have  cliildren  when  unable 
to  support  them,  would  then  be  indispensable.  Society  can 
feed  the  necessitouSj  if  it  takes  their  multiplication  under 
its  control ;  or  (if  destitute  of  all  moral  feeling  for  the 
wretched  olFspnng)  it  can  leave  the  last  to  their  discretion, 
abandoning  the  tirst  to  their  own  care.  But  it  cannot  with 
impunity  take  the  feeding  upon  itself,  and  leave  the  multi- 
plying  tree. 

To  give  profusely  to  the  people,  whether  under  the  name 
charity  or  of  employ mentj  without  placing  them  under 
such  influences  that  pnidential  motives  shall  act  powerfully 
upon  them,  is  to  lavisli  the  means  of  benefiting  mankind, 
without  attaining  the  object.  Leave  the  people  in  a  situ- 
ation in  which  their  condition  manifestly  depends  upon 
their  numbers,  and  the  greatest  permanent  benefit  may  be 
derived  from  any  sacrifice  made  to  improve  the  physical 
well-being  of  the  present  generation,  and  raise,  by  that 
nieanSj  the  habits  of  their  children.     But  remove  the  regu- 


lation of  their  wages  from  their 


own  control ;  guarantee  to 


them  a  certain  payment,  either  by  law,  or  by  the  feeding 
of  the  community  ;  and  no  amount  of  comfort  that  you  can 
give  them  will  make  either  them  or  their  descendants  look 
to  their  owti  self-restraint  as  the  proper  means  for  preserv- 
ing them  in  that  state.  You  will  only  make  them  iridig* 
Lnantly  claim  the  continuance  of  your  guarantee,  to  them- 
selves and  their  full  complement  of  ]>os8ible  posterity. 
On  these  grounds  some  writers  have  altogether  con- 
deraned  the  English  poor-law,  and  any  system  of  relief  to 
the  able-bodied,  at  least  wdien  uncombined  with  systematic 
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legal  precautions  against  over-population*  The  famous  Act 
of  the  43''  of  Elizabeth  undertook,  on  the  part  of  the  public^ 
to  provide  work  and  wages  for  all  the  destitute  able-bodied : 
and  there  is  httle  doubt  that  if  the  intent  of  tliat  Act  liad 
been  fully  caiTied  out,  and  no  means  had  been  adopted  bj 
the  adajinistratoi-s  of  relief  to  uentralize  its  natural  tenden 
cies,  the  poor-rate  would  by  tliid  tinte  have  absorbed  the 
whule  net  produce  of  the  laud  and  labour  of  the  cnun try. 
It  is  nut  at  all  surpriiaiug,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Malthus  and 
others  should  at  ^rst  have  coueluded  against  all  poor-laws 
whatever.  It  required  niueh  experience  and  careful  ex- 
amination of  different  modes  of  poor-law  management,  to 
give  assurance  that  the  admission  of  an  absolute  right  to 
be  supported  at  the  cost  of  other  people,  could  exist  in  law 
and  in  factj  without  fatally  relaxing  the  springs  of  industry 
and  the  restraiiita  of  prudence.  This,  however,  was  fully 
substantiated,  by  the  investigations  of  the  original  Poor- 
Law  Commissioners.  Hostile  as  they  are  unjustly  accused 
of  being  to  the  principle  of  legal  reliefj  they  are  the  first 
who  fully  proved  the  compatibility  of  any  Poor  Law,  in 
which  a  right  to  relief  was  recognised,  M^ith  the  permanent 
interests  of  tlie  labouring  class  and  of  posterity.  By  a  col- 
lection of  facts,  experimentally  asceilained  in  parislies  scat- 
tered throughout  England,  it  was  sliown  that  the  guarantee 
of  support  could  be  freed  from  its  injurious  effects  upon  the 
minds  and  habits  of  the  people,  if  the  relief,  though  ample 
in  respect  to  necessaries,  was  accompiiuied  with  conditions 
w^hicli  they  disliked,  consisting  of  some  restraints  on  their 
freedom,  and  tlie  privation  of  some  indulgences.  Under 
this  pro\n90,  it  may  be  regarded  as  in-evoeably  established, 
that  the  fate  of  no  member  of  the  community  needs  be 
abandoned  to  chance  ;  that  society  can  and  therefore  ought 
to  ensure  every  individual  belonging  to  it  against  the  ex- 
treme of  want ;  that  the  condition  even  of  those  who  are 
unable  to  find  their  own  support,  needs  not  be  one  of  physi- 
cal suffering,  or  the  dread  of  it,  but  only  of  ivstricted  indul- 
gence, and  enforced  rigidity  of  discipline.     Tliis  is  surely 
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something  gained  for  hnmanity,  important  in  itself,  and 
etill  more  so  as  a  Btep  to  something  Leyoiid  ;  and  humanity 
has  BO  worse  enemies  than  those  who  lend  themselves, 
either  knowingly  or  nnintentionally,  to  bring  odium  on  this 
law,  or  on  the  principles  in  wJiieh  it  originated. 

§  3.  Next  to  the  attempts  to  regnlate  wages,  and 
provide  artitieially  that  all  who  are  willing  to  work  slmli 
receive  an  adeqnate  price  for  their  labouFj  we  have  to  con- 
sider another  class  of  popular  remedies,  which  do  not  pro- 
fess to  interfere  with  freedom  of  contract ;  which  leave 
wages  to  be  iixed  by  the  competition  of  tlie  market,  but, 
when  they  are  considered  iusutHcient,  endeavour  by  some 
subsidiary  resonree  to  make  up  to  the  labonrers  for  the  in- 
sufficienry.  Of  this  nature  was  the  expedient  resorted  to 
by  parish  authorities,  dnring  thirty  or  forty  years  previous 
to  1S34,  generally  known  as  the  Allowance  System.  Tliis 
was  fii*st  introduced,  when,  through  a  suceeBsion  of  bad  sea- 
sons, and  consequent  high  prices  of  food,  the  wages  of  labour 
had  become  inadequate  to  afford  to  the  families  of  tlie  agri- 
cultural  labourers  the  amount  of  support  to  w^hich  they  had 
been  accustomed.  Sentiments  of  humanity,  joined  with 
the  idea  then  incnlcated  in  high  quarters,  tliat  people  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  suffer  for  having  enriched  their  coun- 
try with  a  multitude  of  inhabitants,  induced  the  magistrates 
of  the  rural  districts  to  commence  giving  parish  relief  to 
persons  already  in  private  employment :  and  when  t!ie 
practice  luxd  once  been  sanctioned,  the  immediate  interest 
of  the  farmers,  whom  it  enabled  to  throw  part  of  the  sup- 
port of  their  labourers  upon  the  other  inhaliitants  of  the 
parish,  led  to  a  great  and  rapid  extension  of  it.  The  prin- 
ciple of  this  scheme  being  avowedly  that  of  adapting  the 
means  of  every  family  to  its  necessities,  it  was  a  natural 
consequence  that  more  should  be  given  to  the  married  than 
to  the  single,  and  to  those  who  bad  large  families  than  to 
those  who  had  not:  in  fact,  an  allowanee  was  usually  granted 
for  every  child.     So  direct  and  positive  an  encouragement 
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to  population  is  not,  however,  inseparable  from  the  scheme  : 
the  allowance  in  aid  of  wages  might  be  a  fixed  thing,  given 
to  all  labourers  alike,  and  as  this  is  the  least  objectionable 
form  which  the  system  can  assume,  we  will  give  it  the  bene- 
fit of  the  supposition. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  is  merely  another  mode  of  fixing 
a  minimum  of  wages  ;  no  otherwise  differing  from  the  di- 
rect mode,  than  in  allowing  the  employer  to  buy  the  labour 
at  its  market  price,  the  difference  being  made  up  to  the 
labourer  from  a  public  fund.  The  one  kintl  of  guarantee 
is  open  to  all  the  objections  which  have  been  urged  against 
the  other.  It  promises  to  the  labourers  that  they  shall  all 
have  a  certain  amount  of  wages,  however  numerous  they 
may  be :  and  removes,  therefore,  alike  the  positive  and  the 
]>rudential  obstacles  to  an  unlimited  increase*  But  besides 
the  objections  common  to  all  attempts  to  regulate  wages 
without  regulating  population,  tlie  allowance  system  has  a 
peculiar  absm-dity  of  its  own.  This  is,  that  it  inevitably 
takes  from  wages  with  one  hand  what  it  adds  to  them  with 
the  other.  There  is  a  rate  of  wages,  either  tlie  lowest  on 
which  the  people  can,  or  tlie  lowest  on  wliich  they  will  eon- 
seut,  to  live.  "We  will  supitose  this  to  be  seven  shillings 
a-week.  Shocked  at  the  wretchedness  of  this  pittance,  the 
parisli  authorities  humanely  make  it  up  to  ten.  BTit  the 
labourers  are  accustomed  to  seven,  and  though  they  would 
gladly  have  more,  will  live  on  that  (as  the  fact  proves^ 
rather  than  restrain  the  instinct  of  multiplication.'  Tlieir 
habits  will  not  be  altered  for  the  better  by  giving  them 
parish  pay.  Receiving  three  shillings  from  the  parish,  they 
will  be  as  well  off  as  before  though  tliey  should  increase 
snfliciently  to  bring  down  wages  to  four  shillings.  They 
will  accordingly  ]jeople  down  to  tliat  point ;  or  perhaps, 
without  waiting  for  an  increase  of  numbers,  there  are  un- 
employed labourers  enough  in  the  workhouse  to  produce  the 
effect  at  once.  It  is  well  known  tliat  the  allowance  system 
did  practically  oj>crate  in  the  mode  described,  and  that 
under  its  influence  wages  sank  to  a  lower  rate  than  had 
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been  I'liown  m  England  liefore.  During  tLe  last  eeiitury, 
under  a  rather  rigid  administration  uf  the  poor-laws,  popu- 
lation increased  elowlj,  and  agricultural  wages  were  con- 
siderfibly  above  tlie  starvation  point.  Under  the  allowance 
system  the  people  increased  bo  fast,  and  wages  sank  so  low, 
that  with  wages  and  allow^anee  together,  families  were  worse 
off  than  they  had  been  before  with  wages  alone.  When  the 
labourer  depends  Bolely  on  wages,  there  is  a  virtual  mini- 
mum. If  wages  fall  below  the  low^est  rate  whieh  will  enable 
the  i>opu]ati(>n  to  be  kept  up,  depopulation  at  least  restores 
tliem  to  that  lowest  rate.  But  if  the  deficiency  is  to  be 
made  up  by  a  forced  contribution  from  all  who  ha\e  any- 
thing to  give,  wages  may  fall  below  star\*ation  point ;  they 
may  fall  almost  to  zero.  This  deplorable  system,  worse 
than  any  other  form  of  poor-law  abuse  yet  invented,  inas- 
much as  it  pauperizes  not  merely  the  unemployed  part  of 
the  population  but  I  he  whole,  has  now  been  abolished,  and 
of  this  one  abuse  at  least  it  may  be  said  that  nobody  pro* 
fBsses  to  wiyh  for  its  revivaL 

§  4.  But  while  this  is  (it  is  to  be  hoped)  exploded,  there 
is  another  mode  of  relief  in  aid  of  wages,  which  is  still  highly 
popular ;  a  mode  greatly  preferable,  morally  and  socially, 
to  parish  allowance,  but  tending^  it  is  to  be  feared,  to  a  very 
simihir  economieal  result :  I  mean  the  much-boasted  Allot- 
ment System.  This,  too,  is  a  contrivance  to  eoni]>ensate 
the  laliourer  for  the  insufficiency  of  his  wages,  by  giving 
him  sonietljing  else  as  a  Rii]>plement  to  them  :  but  instead 
of  having  tliem  made  up  from  the  poor-rate,  he  is  enabled  to 
make  them  up  for  himself,  by  renting  a  small  i*iece  of 
ground,  which  he  cultivates  like  a  garden  by  spade  labour, 
raising  jiotatoes  and  other  vegetables  for  home  coBSomp- 
tinn,  with  perhaps  some  additional  quantity  for  sale.  If  he 
hires  the  ground  ready  manured  he  sometimes  pays  for  it 
at  as  high  a  rate  as  eight  pounds  an  acre  :  but  getting  his 
own  labour  and  that  of  his  family  for  nothing,  he  is  able  to 
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gain  several  pounds  by  it  even  at  so  high  a  rent.*  Tlie 
patrons  of  tlie  svritem  make  it  a  great  point  that  the  allot- 
ment shall  be  in  aid  of  wages,  and  not  a  eubstitnte  for  them  ; 
that  it  shall  not  be  such  as  a  labourer  can  live  on,  but  only 
sufficient  to  occupy  the  spare  hours  and  days  of  a  man  in 
tolerably  regular  agi-ieultural  employment,  with  assistance 
firjm  his  wife  and  children.  They  usually  limit  the  extent 
of  a  single  allotment  to  a  quarter,  or  something  between  a 
quarter  and  half  an  acre.  If  it  exceeds  this,  without  being 
enough  to  occupy  him  entirely,  it  will  make  him,  they  say, 
a  bad  and  nncertain  workman  for  hire :  if  it  is  sufficient 
to  take  him  entirely  out  of  the  class  of  hired  labourers,  and 
to  become  bis  sole  means  of  subsistence,  it  will  make  him 
an  Irish  cottier :  for  which  assertion,  at  the  enormous  rents 
usually  demanded,  there  is  some  foundation.  But  in  their 
precautions  against  cottierism,  these  well-meaning  persons 
do  not  perceive,  that  if  the  system  they  patronize  is  not  a 
cottier  system,  it  is^  in  essentials,  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  system  of  conacre. 

There  is  no  doubt  a  material  difference  between  eking 
out  insufficient  wages  by  a  fund  raised  by  taxation,  and 
doing  the  same  tiling  by  means  which  make  a  clear  addi- 
tion to  the  gross  produce  of  the  country.  There  is  also  a 
difference  between  helping  a  labourer  by  means  of  his  own 
industry,  and  subsidizing  him  in  a  mode  which  tends  to 
make  him  careless  and  idle.  On  l)oth  these  points,  allot- 
ments have  an  unquestionable  advantage  over  parish  allow- 
anceB.  But  in  their  effect  on  wages  and  population,  I  see 
no  i*eftson  why  the  two  plans  should  substantially  differ. 
All  subsidies  in  aid  of  wages  enable  the  labourer  to  do  with 
less  remuneration,  and  therefore  ultimately  bring  down 
the  price  of  labour  by  the  full  amount,  unless  a  change  be 
wrought  in  the  ideas  and  requirements  of  the  labouring 
class ;  an  alteration  in  the  relative  vahie  which  they  set 
upon  the  gratification  of  their  instincts,  and  upon  the  in- 

j^ee  tbe  EvideTioe  on  the  subject  of  Allotments,  conected  by  the  Commis- 
ners  of  Poor  Law  Eiiquii^. 
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crease  of  tlieir  comforts  and  the  comforts  of  those  connected 
with  them.  Tliat  any  such  change  in  their  character  should 
he  produced  by  the  allotment  system,  appears  to  me  a  thing 
not  to  be  expected.  The  possession  of  land,  we  are  some- 
iiiiies  told,  renders  the  labourer  provident.  Property  in 
land  does  so;  or  what  is  equivalent  to  property,  occupa- 
tion on  fixed  terms  and  on  a  permanent  tenure.  But  mere 
hiring  from  year  to  year  was  never  found  to  liave  any  such 
effect.  Did  posseesion  of  land  render  the  Irishman  provi- 
dent ?  Testimonies,  it  is  true,  abound,  and  I  do  not  seek 
to  discredit  them,  of  the  beneficial  change  produced  in  the 
conduct  and  condition  of  labourers,  by  receiving  allotments. 
Such  an  effect  is  to  be  expected  while  thoBe  who  hold  tliem 
are  a  small  number ;  a  privileged  class,  having  a  status 
above  the  common  level,  which  they  are  unwilling  to  lose. 
They  are  also,  no  doubt,  abnost  always,  originally  a  select 
class,  composed  of  the  most  favourable  fipeciineua  of  the 
labouring  people :  whichj  however,  is  attended  %vith  the 
inconvenience  that  the  persons  to  whom  the  system  facili- 
tates marrying  and  having  children,  are  precisely  tliuse  who 
would  otherwise  be  the  most  likely  to  practise  prudential 
restraint.  As  affecting  the  general  condition  of  the  labour- 
ing class,  the  scheme,  as  it  seems  to  me,  must  be  either 
nugatory  or  mischievous.  If  only  a  few  labourers  have 
allotments,  they  are  naturally  those  who  could  do  best  with- 
out  tliem,  and  no  good  is  done  to  the  class :  while,  if  the 
system  were  general,  and  every  or  almost  every  labourer 
bad  an  allotment,  I  believe  the  effect  would  be  much  the 
same  as  when  every  or  almost  every  labourer  had  an  allow- 
ance in  aid  of  wages.  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
ifj  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the  Allotment  instead  of 
the  Allowance  system  had  been  generally  adopted  in  Eng- 
land, it  would  equally  have  broken  down  the  practical  re- 
straints on  population  which  at  that  time  did  really  exist ; 
population  would  have  started  forward  exactly  as  in  fact  it 
did  ;  and  in  twenty  years,  wages  plus  the  allotment  would 
have  been,  as  wages  plus  the  allowance  actually  were,  no 
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more  than  equal  to  tlie  former  wages  without  any  allotment 
Tlie  only  difterei)ce  in  favour  of  allotments  would  have  been, 
that  tliey  make  the  people  grow  their  own  poor-rates. 

I  am  at  the  same  time  quite  ready  to  allow,  tliat  in  some 
circumstances,  the  possession  of  laud  at  a  fair  rent,  even 
without  ownership^  by  the  generality  of  labourers  for  liire, 
operates  as  a  cause  not  of  low,  hut  of  high  wages.  This, 
however,  is  when  their  land  renders  them,  to  the  extent  of 
actual  necessaries,  independent  of  the  market  for  labour. 
Tliere  is  the  greatest  ditierenee  bet%vecn  the  position  of 
people  who  live  by  wages,  with  land  as  an  extra  resonrce, 
and  of  people  who  can,  in  case  of  necessity,  subsist  entirely 
on  their  landj  and  only  work  for  hire  to  add  to  their  com- 
forts. Wages  are  likely  to  be  high  where  none  are  compel- 
led by  necessity  to  sell  their  labour.  *'  People  who  have  at 
home  some  kind  of  i)roperty  to  apply  their  labour  to,  will 
not  sell  their  labour  for  %vages  that  do  not  afford  them  a 
better  diet  than  potatoes  and  maize,  although  in  saving  for 
themselves,  they  may  live  very  much  on  potatoes  and  maize. 
We  are  often  sui-prised  in  travelling  on  the  Continent,  to 
hear  of  a  rate  of  day's  wages  very  liigh,  considering  the 
abundance  and  cheapness  of  food.  It  is  want  of  the  neces- 
sity or  inclination  to  take  work,  that  makes  day-labour 
scarce,  and,  considering  the  price  of  provisiuus,  dear,  in  many 
parts  of  the  Continent,  where  property  in  land  is  widely  dif- 
fused among  the  people."*  There  are  parts  of  the  Conti- 
nent where,  even  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  scarcely 
one  seems  to  be  exclusively  dependent  on  his  ostensible  em- 
ployment ;  and  nothing  else  can  explain  the  higli  price  they 
put  on  their  services,  and  the  carelessness  they  evince  as  to 
whether  they  are  employed  at  all.  But  the  effect  would  be 
far  different  if  tlieir  land  or  other  resources  gave  them  only 
a  fraction  of  a  subsistence,  leaving  them  under  an  undimin- 
ished necessity  of  selluig  their  labour  for  wages  in  an  over- 
stocked market.  Their  land  would  then  merely  enable  them 
to  exist  on  smaller  wages,  and  to  carry  their  multiplication 
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SO  mil  ell  the  further  before  reaching  the  point  below  which 
they  either  could  not,  or  would  not,  descend. 

To  the  view  I  have  takeB  of  the  effect  of  allotraents,  I 
see  no  argument  which  can  be  opposed,  but  that  employed 
by  Mr,  Thornton,*  with  whom  on  this  subject  I  atn  at  is^ue. 
His  defence  of  allotments  is  grounded  on  the  general  doc- 
trine, that  it  is  only  the  very  poor  who  multiply  withont  re- 
gard to  consequences,  and  that  if  the  condition  of  the  exist* 
ing  generation  could  be  greatly  improved,  which  he  thinks 
jnight  be  dmie  l>y  the  allotment  system,  their  euccesaors 
would  grow  up  with  an  increased  standard  of  rcf[uirementSj 
and  would  not  have  families  until  they  could  keep  them  in 
as  much  tromfort  as  that  in  which  they  had  been  brought  up 
themselves,  I  agree  in  as  much  of  this  argument  as  goes  to 
prove  that  a  sudden  and  very  great  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  poor,  has  always,  through  its  effect  on  their 
habits  of  life,  a  chance  of  becoming  permanent.  What  hap- 
pened at  the  time  of  the  French  Kevolution  is  an  example. 
But  I  cannot  think  that  the  addition  of  a  quarter  or  even 
half  an  acre  to  every  labourer's  cottage,  and  that  too  at  a 
rack  rent,  would  (after  the  fall  of  wages  which  \^'ould  be 
necessary  to  absorb  the  already  existing  mass  of  pauper 
laliour)  make  so  great  a  difference  in  the  comforts  of  tlie 
family  for  a  generation  to  come,  as  to  raise  up  from  child- 
hood a  labouring  population  with  a  really  higher  permanent 
standard  of  requirements  and  habits.  So  small  a  portion  of 
land  could  only  be  made  a  permanent  benefit,  by  holding 
out  encouragements  to  acquire  by  industry  and  saving,  the 
means  of  buying  it  outright :  a  permission  w^hich,  if  exten- 
sively made  use  of,  would  be  a  kind  of  education  in  fore- 
thought and  fmgality  to  the  entire  class,  the  effects  of  which 
might  not  cease  with  the  occasion.  The  benefit  would  how- 
ever arise,  not  from  what  was  given  them,  but  from  what 
they  were  stimulated  to  acquire. 

No  remedies  for  low  wages  have  the  smallest  chance  of 
being  efficacious,  which  do  not  operate  on  and  through  the 

*  fcj€e  ThomtoD  oa  Omr-Fopuiatton,  chap.  viii. 
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mindB  and  habits  of  the  people.  While  these  are  iiBaffected, 
aiiy  contrivajice,  even  if  euccesBfiilj  for  temporarily  improv* 
ing  the  condition  of  the  very  poor,  would  but  let  slip  the 
reins  by  which  population  was  previously  curbed  ;  and 
could  oaly,  thereforej  continne  to  produce  its  eifect,  if,  by 
the  whip  and  spur  of  taxation,  capital  were  compelled  to 
follow  at  an  equally  accelerated  pace.  But  this  process 
could  not  possibly  continue  for  long  together,  and  whenever 
it  stopped,  it  would  leave  the  country  with  an  increased 
number  of  the  poorest  cla^s,  and  a  diminished  proportion  of 
all  except  the  poorest,  oFj  if  it  continued  long  enough,  with 
none  at  all.  For  "  to  this  complexion  must  come  at  last  " 
all  social  arrangements,  which  remove  the  natural  checks  to 
population  without  substituting  any  others. 
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§  1.  Br  what  means,  then,  is  poverty  to  be  contended 
against  ?  How  is  the  evil  of  low  wages  to  be  remedied  ? 
If  the  expedients  usually  recommended  for  the  purpose  ai'e 
not  adapted  to  it,  can  no  others  be  thought  of?  Is  the 
problem  incapable  of  solution  ?  Can  political  economy  do 
nothing,  but  only  object  to  everything,  and  demonstrate 
that  nothing  can  be  done  ? 

If  this  were  &o,  political  economy  might  have  a  needful, 
but  would  have  a  melancholy,  and  a  thankless  task.  If  the 
bulk  of  the  human  race  are  always  to  remain  as  at  present, 
slaves  to  toil  in  which  they  have  no  interest,  and  therefore 
feel  no  interest— drudging  from  early  morning  till  late  at 
night  for  bare  necessaries,  and  with  all  the  intellectual  and 
moral  deficiencies  which  that  implies^ — without  resoin*ces 
either  in  mind  or  feelings — untaughtj  for  they  cannot  be 
better  taught  than  fed ;  selfish,  for  all  their  thoughts  are 
required  for  themselves ;  without  interests  or  sentiments  as 
citizens  and  members  of  society,  ajid  with  a  sense  of  injus- 
tice rankling  in  their  minds,  equally  for  what  they  have  not, 
and  for  what  others  have  \  I  know  not  what  there  is  which 
should  make  a  person  with  any  capacity  of  reason,  concern 
hijoaelf  about  the  destinies  of  the  human  race<  There 
would  be  no  wisdom  for  any  one  but  in  extracting  from  life, 
with  Epicurean  indifference,  as  much  personal  satisfaction 
to  himself  and  those  with  whom  he  sympathises,  as  it  can 

yield  without  injury  to  any  one,  and  letting  the  unmeaning 
20 
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bustle  of  so-called  civilized  existence  roll  by  nnheeded.  But 
there  is  no  ground  for  such  a  view  of  human  affairs*  Pov- 
ertj,  lite  most  social  evils,  exists  because  men  follow  their 
brute  instincts  without  due  consideration.  But  aocietj  is 
possible,  precisely  because  man  is  not  necessarily  a  brute. 
Civilization  in  every  one  of  its  aspects  ie  a  straggle  against 
the  animal  instincts.  Over  some  even  of  the  strongest  of 
them,  it  has  shown  itself  capable  of  acquiring  abundant  con- 
trol. It  has  artifi'eialized  large  portions  of  mankind  to  such 
an  extent,  tliat  of  many  of  their  most  natural  incliiiations 
tbey  have  scarcely  a  vestige  or  a  remembrance  left.  If  it 
■  has  not  brought  the  instinct  of  population  under  as  mucb 
restraint  as  is  needful,  we  must  remember  that  it  has  never 
seriously  tried.  What  efforts  it  has  made,  have  niiostly  been 
in  the  contrary  direction^  Ki^ligion,  morality,  and  states- 
mansbip  have  vied  with  one  another  in  incitements  to  mar- 
riage,  and  to  the  multiplication  of  the  species,  so  it  be  but 
in  wedlock.  Religion  has  not  even  yet  discontinued  its 
encouragements.  The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  (of  any  other 
clergy  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak,  since  no  other  have  any 
considerable  influence  over  the  poorer  classes)  everywhere 
think  it  their  duty  to  promote  marriage,  in  order  to  prevent 
fornication,  Tliere  is  still  in  many  minds  a  strong  religious 
prejudice  against  the  true  doctrine.  The  rich,  provided  the 
consequences  do  not  touch  themselves,  think  it  impugns  the 
wisdom  of  Providence  to  suppose  that  misery  can  result 
from  the  operation  of  a  natural  propensity  :  the  poor  think 
that  "  God  never  sends  mouths  but  he  sends  meat."  Jfo 
one  would  guess  from  the  language  of  either,  that  man  bad 
any  voice  or  choice  in  the  matter.  So  complete  is  the  con- 
fusion of  ideas  on  the  whole  subject ;  owing  in  a  great 
degree  to  the  mystery  in  which  it  is  shrouded  by  a  spurious 
delicacy,  which  prefers  that  right  and  wrong  should  be  mis- 
measured  and  confounded  on  one  of  the  subjects  most  mo- 
mentous to  human  welfare,  rather  than  that  the  subject 
i^hould  be  freely  spoken  of  and  discussed.  People  are  little 
re  of  the  cost  to  mankind  of  this  scrupulosity  of  speech. 
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The  diseases  of  society  eaii,  no  more  than  corporal  maladies, 
l>e  prevented  or  cured  without  being  epoken  about  in  plain 
language.  All  experience  shows  that  the  mass  of  mankind 
nevur  judge  of  mural  questions  for  themselves,  never  see 
anything  tu  be  right  or  wrong  until  tlxey  have  been  fre- 
quently  told  it ;  and  who  tells  them  that  they  have  any 
duties  in  the  matter  in  question,  M'hile  they  keej)  within 
matrimonial  limits?  Who  meets  with  the  smallest  con- 
demnation, or  rather^  wlio  does  not  meet  with  sympathy 
and  benevolence,  tor  nny  amount  of  evil  whicli  he  may  have 
brought  upon  Iiimself  and  those  dependent  on  him,  by  this 
species  of  incontinence  ?  While  a  man  who  is  intemperate 
in  drink,  is  discountenanced  and  desjiised  by  all  who  profess 
to  be  moral  people,  it  is  one  of  the  chief  grounds  made  use 
of  in  appeals  to  the  benevolent,  that  the  applicant  has  a 
large  family  and  is  unable  to  maintain  them,* 

One  cannot  wonder  that  silence  on  this  great  depart' 
ment  of  human  duty  should  produce  unconsciousness  of 
moral  obligations,  when  it  produces  oblivion  of  physical 
facts.  That  it  is  possible  to  delay  marriage,  and  to  live  in 
abstinence  while  unmarried,  most  people  are  willing  to 
allow  :  hut  when  persons  are  once  maiTied,  the  idea,  in  this 
country,  never  seems  to  enter  any  one's  mind  that  having  or 
not  having  a  family,  or  the  number  of  which  it  shall  consist, 
is  amenable  to  their  ovm  control.  One  would  imagine  that 
children  vrero  rained  down  n]ion  married  people,  direct 
from  heaven,  without  their  being  art  or  part  in  the  matter; 
that  it  was  really,  as  the  common  phrases  have  it,  God's 
will,  and  not  their  own,  which  decided  the  numbers  of  their 
offspring.  Let  us  see  what  is  a  Continental  plnlosophers 
opinion  on  this  point ;  a  man  among  the  most  benevolent 
of  his  time,  and  the  happiness  of  whose  marned  life  has  been 
celebrated. 


*  Little  improvement  can  be  expected  in  morality  until  the  producmg  large 
rmmiliea  is  regarded  with  the  same  feelings  as  drunkenness  or  any  otlier  physical 
excess.  But  while  the  anstocracy  and  clergy  are  foremoBt  to  act  the  example 
Qfthifi  kind  of  inc^otinenee,  what  can  be  expected  from  the  poor? 
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''  Lorsque  des  prejiiges  dangereux,"  says  Sismondi,^  *'  ne 
Bont  point  accredites,  iorsqu' une  morale  contraire  a  iius  vrais 
devoirs  cnvers  les  autres  et  surtout  enrers  les  creatui^es  qui 
nous  doivent  la  vicj  H'est  point  enseignee  au  nom  de  Tauto- 
rite  la  plus  sacree,  aueiiii  homme  sage  ne  Be  marie  avant  de 
Be  trouver  dans  line  condition  qui  lui  donne  nn  moyen  assure 
de  vivi-e  ;  aueun  pere  de  famille  n'a  ]}lufi  d'enfans  qu'il  n'en 
pent  convenablement  elever.  Ce  dernier  compte  a  bon  droit 
que  868  entans  devront  se  contenter  du  sort  dans  lequel  il  a 
vecu  ;  aussi  doit-il  desirer  que  la  generation  naissante  repre- 
sente  exactement  celle  qui  s'en  va ;  qu'un  file  et  une  lille 
arrives  k  Yage  nubile  remplat*ent  boh  pere  et  sa  mere  ;  que 
les  enfans  de  ses  enfans  le  reniplacent  a  son  tour  avec  sa 
femuie ;  que  sa  fille  trouve  dans  une  autre  inaison  precise- 
ment  le  sort  qu'il  donnera  k  la  tiUe  d'une  autre  niaison  dans 
la  Bienne,  et  que  le  revenu  qui  suffisait  aux  peres  suffise  aux 
enfans."  In  a  country  increasing  in  wealth,  something 
more  than  this  would  be  admissible,  but  that  is  a  question 
of  detail,  not  of  principle.  *'  Une  fois  que  cette  famille  est 
form^e,  la  justice  et  riiumanit^  exigent  qu'il  S'impose  la 
m^me  con  train  te  4  laquelle  se  soumettent  les  celibataires, 
Lorsqu'on  voit  combien  est  petit,  en  tout  pays,  le  nombre  des 
enfans  naturelsj  on  doit  reconnaitre  que  cette  contrainte  est 
suflSsamment  efficace*  Dans  un  pays  ou  la  population  ne 
pent  pas  s'accroitre,  ou  du  moins  dans  leqtiel  son  progrfes 
doit  etre  si  lent  qu^il  soit  k  peine  perceptible,  quand  il  n"y  a 
point  dc  places  nouvelles  pour  de  nouveaux  etablissements, 
un  pere  qui  a  liuit  enfans  doit  compter,  ou  que  six  de  ses 
enfans  mourront  en  bas  age,  ou  que  trois  de  ses  contempo- 
rains  et  trois  de  ses  contemporaincs,  et  dans  la  generation 
suivantej  trois  de  ses  fils  et  trois  de  ses  filles  ne  se  marieront 
pas  a  cause  de  lui." 

§  2.  Those  who  think  it  hopeless  that  the  labouring 
classes  should  be  induced  to  practise  a  sufficient  degree  of 
prudence  in  regard  to  the  increase  of  their  iamilies,  becauBO 

•  Nouveaux  Principei^  liv,  viu  ch.  5. 
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tliey  have  hitherto  stopt  short  of  that  point,  show  an  inahil- 
ity  to  estiiimte  the  ordinary  principles  of  hnjnaii  action. 
Nothing  more  would  probahly  be  necessary  to  secure  that 
,  result,  than  an  opinion  generallj'^  difineed  that  it  was  desir- 
able. As  a  moi'al  principle,  such  an  opinion  has  never  yet 
existed  in  any  country :  it  is  curious  that  it  does  not  so  exist 
in  countries  in  wliicli,  from  the  spontaneous  operation  of 
individual  forethought,  population  is,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, efficiently  repressed.  What  is  practised  as  prudence, 
is  still  not  recognised  as  duty;  the  talkers  and  writers  are 
mostly  on  the  other  side,  even  in  France,  where  a  senti- 
mental horror  of  Mai  thus  is  almost  as  rife  as  in  tliis  countiy. 
Many  causes  may  be  assigned,  besides  the  modern  date  of 
the  doctrine,  for  its  not  having  yet  gained  possession  of  the 
general  mind.  Its  truth  has,  in  some  respects,  been  its 
detriment.  One  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether,  except 
among  the  poor  themselves  (tor  whose  prejudices  on  this 
subject  there  is  no  difflculty  in  at^eounting),  there  has  ever 
yet  been,  in  any  class  of  society,  a  sincere  and  earnest  desire 
that  wages  should  be  high.  There  has  been  plenty  of  desire  to 
keep  down  the  poor-rate ;  but,  that  done,  people  have  been 
veiy  willing  that  the  working  classes  should  be  ill  off,  Near- 
ly  all  who  are  not  labourei^  themselves,  are  employers  of  la- 
bour, and  are  not  sorry  to  get  the  commodity  cheap.  It  is  a 
tact,  that  even  Boards  of  Guardians,  who  are  siipposed  to  be 
official  apostles  of  anti-population  doctrines,  will  seldom  hear 
patiently  of  anything  which  they  are  pleased  to  designate  as 
Mai  thusianism.  Boards  of  Guardians  in  rural  districts,  prin- 
cipal ly  emsist  of  tanners,  and  farmers,  it  is  well  known,  in 
general  dislike  even  allotments,  as  making  the  labourers  ''  too 
independent,"  From  the  gentry,  who  are  in  less  immediate 
contact  and  collision  of  interest  with  the  labourers,  better 
things  might  be  expected,  and  the  gentry  of  England  arc  usu- 
ally charitable.  But  charitable  people  have  human  infinni- 
ties,  and  would,  very  often^be  secretly  not  a  little  dissatisfied 
if  no  one  needed  their  charity  :  it  is  from  them  one  oftenest 
hears  the  base  doctrine,  that  God  lias  decreed  tiiere  shall 
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always  be  poor.  When  one  adds  to  this,  that  nearly  every 
person  who  has  had  in  him  any  active  spring  of  exertion  for 
a  social  object,  has  had  some  favonrite  reform  to  effect  which 
he  thoiiglit  the  admission  of  this  great  principle  would 
tlirow  into  the  shade  ;  lias  had  corn  laws  to  repeal,  or  taxa- 
tion to  reduee^  or  gmall  notes  to  ifisue,  or  the  charter  to 
carry,  or  the  church  to  revive  or  abolish,  or  the  aristocracy 
to  pull  down,  and  looked  upon  every  one  as  an  enemy  who 
thoaght  anything  important  except  his  object ;  it  is  scarcely 
wonderful  that  since  the  population  doctrine  was  first  pro- 
mulgated, nine-tenths  of  the  talk  has  always  lieen  against  it, 
and  the  remaining  tenth  only  audible  at  intervals  ;  and  that 
it  has  not  yet  penetrated  far  among  those  who  might  be  ex- 
pected to  be  the  least  willing  recipients  of  it,  the  labourers 
themselves. 

But  let  us  trv^  to  imagine  what  would  happen  if  the  idea 
became  general  among  the  labouring  class,  that  the  compe- 
tition of  too  great  numbers  was  the  prindpal  cause  of  their 
poverty ;  so  that  every  labourer  hjuked  (with  Sismondi) 
upon  every  other  who  had  more  than  the  nnmber  of  cliib 
dren  which  the  circumstances  of  society  allowed  to  each,  as 
doing  him  a  wrong — as  filling  up  the  place  which  he  was 
entitled  to  share.  Any  one  who  supposes  that  this  state  of 
opinion  would  not  have  a  great  effect  on  conduct,  must  be 
protoundly  ignorant  of  human  nature  ;  can  never  have  con- 
sidered Iiow  large  a  portion  of  the  motives  which  induce  the 
generality  of  men  to  take  care  even  of  their  own  interest,  is 
derived  from  regard  for  opinion— trom  the  expectation  of 
!)eing  disliked  or  despised  for  not  doing  it.  In  the  particu- 
lar case  in  question,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  over- 
indulgence is  as  much  caused  by  the  stimulus  of  opinion  m 
by  the  mere  animal  propensity  ;  since  opinion  miiversally, 
and  especially  among  the  most  uneducated  classes,  has  con- 
nected ideas  of  spirit  and  power  with  tlie  strength  of  the  in- 
stinct, and  of  inferiority  with  its  moderation  or  absence  ;  a 
perversion  of  acntiment  (laused  l)y  its  l>eing  the  means,  and 
the  stamp,  of  a  dominion  exercised  over  otlier  human  beings* 
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Tlie  efl^'et  would  be  great  of  merely  removing  tliis  faetiriqiis 

stiinuluii ;  and  wlien  once  opinion  shall  Imve  turned  itself 

into  an  adverse  direction,  a  revolution  will  soon  take  place 

in  tliis  department  of  human  conduct.     We  are  often  told 

that  the  moat  tliorougli  perception  of  the  dependence  of 

wages  on  population  will  not  influence  the  conduct  of  a 

'  labouring  man,  because  it  is  not  the  children  he  himself  can 

'tave  that  will  produce  any  effect  in  generally  depressing 

the  labour  market.     True,  and  it  is  also  true,  that  one  sol- 

pdier^a  nmning  away  will  not  lose  the  battle  ;  accordingly  it 

[is  not  that  consideration  which  keeps  each  soldier  in  his 

[rank  :  it  is  the  disgrace  which  naturally  and  inevitably  at- 

[ tends  on  conduct  by  any  one  individual,  which  if  pursued 

tbj  a  majority,  everybody  can  see  would  be  fataL     Men  are 

fcleldom  found  to  brave  the  general  opinion  of  their  class,  un- 

ile&s  supported  either  by  some  principle  higher  than  regard 

for  opinion,  or  by  some  strong  body  of  opinion  elsewhere. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  also,  tliat  tlie  opinion  here  in 
question,  as  soon  as  it  attained  any  prevalence,  would  have 
powerful  auxiliaries  in  the  great  majority  of  \vomeiu  It  is 
never  by  the  clioice  of  the  wife  that  families  are  too  numer- 
ous ;  on  her  devolves  (along  with  all  the  physical  suffering  and 
at  Itast  a  full  share  of  the  privations)  the  whole  ot'  the  intob 
erable  domestic  drudgery  resulting  from  the  excess*  -  To  be 
relieved  from  it  would  be  hailed  as  a  blessing  by  multitudes 
of  women  who  now  never  venture  to  urge  such  a  claim,  but 
who  would  urge  it,  if  supported  by  the  moral  feelings  of  tlie 
community.  Among  the  barbarisms  which  law  and  morals 
have  not  yet  ceaeed  to  sanction,  the  most  disgusting  surely 
is,  that  any  human  being  sliould  be  permitted  to  consider 
himself  as  having  a  rig  At  to  the  person  of  another. 

If  the  opinion  were  once  generally  establislied  among 
the  labouring  class  that  their  welfare  required  a  due  regula- 
tion of  the  numbers  of  families,  the  respectable  and  well- 
conducted  of  the  body  would  conform  to  the  prescription, 
and  only  those  would  exempt  themselves  from  it,  who  were 
in  the  habit  of  making  light  of  social  obligatioBB  generally  ; 
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and  there  would  be  then  an  evident  justification  for  convert- 
ing the  moral  obligation  against  bringing  cliildren  into  the 
world  who  are  a  buiihen  to  the  community,  into  a  legal 
one  ;  just  as  in  many  other  ca&es  of  the  progress  of  opinion, 
the  law  ends  by  enforcing  against  recalcitrant  minorities, 
obligations  which  to  be  nsefiil  must  be  general,  and  which, 
from  a  sense  of  their  utility,  a  large  majority  have  volun- 
tarily consented  to  take  upon  themselves.  There  would  be 
no  need,  however,  of  legal  sanctions,  if  women  were  ad- 
mitted, as  on  all  other  grounds  they  have  the  clearest  title 
to  be,  to  the  same  rights  of  citizenship  with  men.  Let  them 
cease  to  he  confined  by  custom  to  one  physical  function  as 
their  means  of  living  and  their  source  of  influence,  and  they 
would  have  for  the  first  time  an  equal  voice  with  men  in 
what  concerns  that  function  :  and  of  all  the  improvements 
in  reserve  for  mankind  which  it  is  now  possible  to  foresee, 
none  might  be  expected  to  be  so  fertile  as  this  in  almost 
every  kind  of  moral  and  social  benefit. 

It  remains  to  consider  what  chance  there  is  that  opinions 
and  feelings,  grounded  on  the  law  of  the  dependence  of 
wages  on  population,  will  arise  among  the  labouring  classes ; 
and  by  what  means  such  opinions  and  feelings  can  be  called 
forth.  Before  considering  the  grounds  of  hope  on  this  sub- 
ject, a  hope  wliich  many  persons,  no  doubt,  A^ill  be  ready, 
without  consideration,  to  pronounce  chimerical,  I  will  remark, 
that  imless  a  satisfactory  answer  can  lie  made  to  these  two 
questions,  the  industrial  system  prevailing  in  this  country, 
and  regarded  by  many  writers  as  the  vej)lus  tdtra  of  civili- 
zation— the  dependence  of  t!ie  whole  labouring  class  of  the 
community  on  the  wages  of  hired  la1)our,  is  irrevocably  con- 
demned. The  question  we  are  considering  is,  whether,  of 
this  state  of  things,  over-population  and  a  degraded  condi- 
tion of  the  labourini^  class  are  the  inevitable  consequence. 
If  a  prudent  regulation  of  population  be  not  reconcilable 
with  the  system  of  hired  labour,  the  system  is  a  nuisance, 
and  the  grand  object  of  economical  statesmanship  shouhi  be 
(by  whatever  arrangements  of  property,  and  alterations  in 
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tlie  modes  of  applying  industry'),  to  bring  the  labouring 
people  imder  the  influence  of  stronger  and  more  obvious 
inducements  to  this  kind  of  prudence,  than  the  relation  of 
workmen  and  employers  can  afford. 

But  there  exists  no  sueli  ineompatibihty.  The  causes 
of  poverty  are  not  so  obvious  at  first  sight  to  a  population 
of  hired  labourers,  as  they  are  to  one  of  proprietoi^s,  or  as 
they  would  be  to  a  socialist  community,  Tliey  are,  how- 
ever,  in  no  way  mysterious.  The  dependence  of  wages  on 
the  number  of  the  competitors  for  eniployment,  is  so  far 
from  hard  of  comprehension,  or  nnintelligible  to  the  labour- 
ing classes,  that  by  great  bodies  of  them  it  is  already  recog- 
nized and  habitually  acted  on.  It  is  familiar  to  all  Trades 
Unions :  every  successful  combination  to  ieep  up  wages, 
owes  its  success  to  contrivtmces  tor  i-estricting  the  number 
of  the  competitors;  all  skilled  trades  are  anxious  to  keep 
down  tiieir  own  numbers,  and  many  imposCj  or  endeavour 
to  impose,  as  a  eonditioji  upon  employers,  that  they  shall  not 
take  more  than  a  prescribed  number  of  apprentices.  There 
is,  of  course,  a  great  difference  between  limiting  their  num- 
bers by  excluding  other  people,  and  doing  the  same  thing 
by  a  restraint  imposed  on  themselves :  but  the  one  as  much 
as  the  other  shows  a  clear  perception  of  the  relation  between 
their  numbers  and  their  remuneration,  Tlie  principle  is 
understood  in  its  application  to  any  one  employment,  but 
not  to  the  general  mass  of  employment.  For  this  there  are 
several  reasons :  first,  the  operation  of  causes  is  more  easily 
and  distiuctly  seen  in  the  more  circumBcribed  field  :  seeoud- 
ly,  skilled  artizans  are  a  more  intelligent  class  than  ordinary 
manual  labourers ;  and  the  habit  of  concert,  and  of  passing 
ill  review  their  general  condition  as  a  trade,  keeps  up  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  their  collectiye  interests :  thirdly  and 
lastly,  they  are  the  most  provident,  because  they  are  the 
best  off,  and  have  the  most  to  preserve*  What,  however, 
is  clearly  perceived  and  admitted  in  particular  instances,  it 
cannot  be  hopeless  to  see  understood  and  acknowledged  as 
a  general  truth.     Its  recognition,  at  least  in  theory,  seems  a 
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thing  which  must  necessarily  and  immediately  come  to  pass, 
when  the  minds  of  the  labouring  classes  beconie  capable  of 
taking  any  rational  view  of  tlieir  own  aggregate  condition. 
Of  this  the  great  majority  of  them  have  until  now  been  in- 
capablCj  either  from  the  uncultivated  state  of  their  intelli- 
gence, or  from  poverty,  which  leaving  them  neither  the  fear 
of  worse,  nor  the  smallest  hope  of  better,  makes  them  cai'e- 
less  of  the  consequences  of  their  actions,  and  without  thought 
for  the  future. 


§  3.  For  the  purpose  tlierefore  of  altering  the  habits  of 
the  labouring  people,  there  is  need  of  a  twofold  action, 
directed  simultaneously  upon  tlieir  intelligence  and  their 
poverty.  An  effective  national  education  of  the  cliildren 
of  the  labouriug  class,  is  the  first  thing  needful :  and,  t_-oin- 
cidcntly  with  this,  a  system  of  measures  which  shall  (as  the 
Revolution  did  in  France)  extinguish  extreme  poverty  for 
one  wUple  generation. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  discussing,  even  in  the  most 
general  manner,  either  the  principles  or  the  niachinery  of 
national  education.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  opinion  on 
the  subject  is  advancing,  and  that  an  education  of  mere 
words  would  not  now  he  deemed  suthcient,  slow  as  our 
progress  is  towards  providing  anything  better  even  for  the 
classes  to  whom  society  professes  to  give  the  very  best  edn- 
cation  it  can  devise.  Without  entering  into  disputable 
points,  it  may  be  asserted  without  scruple,  that  the  aim  of 
all  intellectual  training  for  the  mass  of  the  people,  should  be 
to  cultivate  common  sense ;  to  qualify  thein  for  forming  a 
sound  practical  judgment  of  the  circumstances  by  whicli 
they  are  8iu"rounded.  Whatever,  in  the  intellectual  depart- 
ment, can  he  superadded  to  this,  is  chiefly  ornamental ; 
while  this  is  the  indispensable  groundworlc  on  which  edu- 
cation must  rest.  Let  this  object  be  acknowledged  and  kept 
in  view  as  the  thing  to  be  first  aimed  at,  and  there  will  be 
little  difficulty  in  deciding  cither  what  to  teach,  or  in  what 
manner  to  teach  it. 
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An  education  directed  to  diffuse  good  sense  among  the 
eople^  with  such  knowledge  as  would  tiaiality  them  to 
judge  of  the  tendencies  of  their  actions,  would  he  cer- 
tain, even  without  any  direct  inculcatiun,  to  raise  up  a 
nbhc  opinion  by  which  intemperance  and  improvi- 
dence of  every  kind  would  be  held  discreditable,  and  the 
improvidence  which  overstocks  the  labour  market  would 
be  severely  condemned,  m  an  offence  against  the  common 
weal.  But  though  the  sufficiency  of  ench  a  state  of  opinion, 
supposing  it  formed,  to  keep  the  increase  of  pjopulation 
witliin  proper  limitB,  cannot,  I  think,  be  doubted ;  yet,  for 
the  formation  of  the  opinion,  it  would  not  do  to  trust  to 
education  alone.  Education  is  not  compatible  with  extreme 
poverty.  It  is  impossible  effectually  to  teach  an  indigent 
population.  And  it  ib  difficult  to  make  tliose  feel  the  valne 
if  comfort  who  have  never  enjoyed  it,  or  those  appreciate  the 
wretchedness  of  a  precarious  gubsistence,  who  have  been 
made  reckless  by  always  living  from  hand  to  mouth.  Indi- 
viduals often  struggle  upwards  into  a  condition  of  ease ;  but 
the  utmost  that  can  be  exjMcted  from  a  whole  people  is  to 
maintain  themselves  in  it;  and  improvement  in  the  habits 
and  requirements  of  the  mass  of  unskilled  day-labcmrers  will 
be  difficult  and  tardv,  unless  means  can  be  contrived  of 
raising  the  entire  body  to  a  state  of  tolerable  comfort,  and 
maintaining  tliem  in  it  until  a  new  generation  grows  up. 

Towards  effecting  this  object  there  are  two  resources 
available,  without  wrong  to  any  one,  without  any  of  the 
lijibilities  of  mischief  attendant  on  voluntary  or  legal  char- 
ity, and  not  only  without  weakening,  but  on  the  contrary 
strengthening,  cyqtj  incentive  to  industry,  and  every  mo- 
tive to  forethought. 


§  4.  The  first  is,  a  great  national  measure  of  coloniza- 
tion. I  mean,  a  grant  of  public  money,  sufficient  to  remove 
at  once,  and  establish  in  the  colonies,  a  considerable  fraction 
of  the  youthful  agricultural  population.  By  giving  the 
]:»reference,  as  Mi'.  Wakefield  proposes,  to  young  couples^  or 
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wheD  these  caniiot  be  obtained,  to  families  with  children 
nearly  grown  up,  the  expenditure  would  be  made  to  go  the 
farthest  possible  towards  accoin]>li&hing  the  end,  while  the 
C(jlonies  would  be  supplied  with  the  greatest  amount  of 
what  is  there  in  deficiency  and  here  in  superfluity,  present 
and  prospective  labour.  It  has  been  shown  by  others,  and 
the  grounds  of  the  opinion  will  be  exhibited  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  the  present  work,  tbat  colonization  on  an  adequate 
scale  might  be  so  conducted  as  to  cost  the  country  nothingj 
or  nothing  that  would  not  be  certainly  repaid  ;  and  that  the 
funds  required,  even  by  way  of  advance,  wool  J  not  be  drawn 
from  the  capital  employed  in  maintaining  labom'^  but  from 
that  surplus  which  cannot  find  empluyraeut  at  such  profit  as 
couBtitutes  an  adequate  renumeration  for  the  abstinence  of 
the  possessor,  and  \^^hich  is  therefore  sent  abroad  for  invest- 
ment, or  wasted  at  home  in  reckless  speculations*  That 
portion  of  the  income  of  the  country  wbich  is  habitually  in- 
effective for  any  purpose  of  benefit  to  the  labouring  class, 
would  bear  any  draught  wliieh  it  could  be  necessary  to 
make  on  it  for  the  amount  of  emigration  which  is  here  in 
view. 

The  second  resource  would  be,  to  devote  all  common 
land,  lieroaftcr  brought  into  cultivation,  to  raising  a  class  of 
small  ])roi)rietors.  It  bas  long  enough  been  the  practice  to 
take  these  lands  from  public  use,  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
adding  to  tlie  domains  of  the  rit*h.  It  is  time  that  what  is 
left  of  them  should  be  retained  as  an  estate  sacred  to  the 
benefit  of  the  poor.  Tlie  machiner}"  for  administering  it 
already  exists,  having  l>cen  created  by  the  General  Inclosure 
Act.  What  I  would  propose  (though,  I  confess,  with  small 
hope  of  its  being  soon  adopted)  is,  tliat  in  all  future  cases  in 
which  common  land  is  permitted  to  be  enclosed,  such  por- 
tion should  first  be  sold  or  assierned  as  is  suffii;ient  to  com- 
pensatc  the  owners  of  manorial  or  ctjuimon  rights,  and  that 
the  reraaiDder  should  be  divided  into  sections  of  five  acres 
or  thereabouts,  to  l)e  conferred  in  absolute  property  on  in* 
dividuals  of  the  labouring  class  who  would  reclaim  and 
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bring  ill  em  into  cultivation  by  tlieir  own  labour.  The 
pretei^ence  aliould  be  given  to  euch  labonrerB,  and  there  are 
many  of  them,  as  had  saved  enough  to  maintain  tliem  until 
their  first  crop  was  got  in,  or  %vhose  character  was  tiuch  aa 
to  induce  Bonie  responsible  person  to  advance  to  them  the 
requisite  amount  on  their  personal  security.  The  tools,  the 
manure,  and  in  some  cases  the  subsistence  also  might  be  sup- 
pHed  by  the  parisli,  or  by  the  state ;  interest  for  the  ad- 
vanccj  at  tlie  rate  yielded  by  the  public  funds,  being  laid  on 
as  a  perpetual  quitrent,  with  jiower  to  the  peasant  to  redeem 
it  at  any  time  for  a  moderate  number  of  years  purchase. 
These  little  landed  estates  might,  if  it  W€*re  thouglit  neecs- 
saijj  be  made  indivisible  by  law ;  though,  if  the  plan 
worked  in  the  manner  designed,  I  sliould  not  apprehend  any 
objectionable  degree  of  sub-division.  In  ease  of  intestacy, 
and  in  default  of  amicable  aiTangement  among  the  heirs, 
they  might  be  bought  by  government  at  their  value,  and 
regranted  to  some  other  labourer  whocouhi  give  security  for 
the  price.  The  desire  to  possess  one  of  these  small  proper- 
ties would  probably  become,  as  on  the  Continent,  an  induce- 
ment to  prudence  and  economy  jiervading  the  whole  labour- 
ing population  ;  and  that  great  desideratum  among  a  people 
of  hired  labourers  woidd  be  provided,  an  intermediate  class 
between  them  and  their  employ ei-s ;  affording  them  the 
double  advantage,  of  an  object  for  their  hopes,  and,  as  there 
would  be  good  reason  to  anticipate,  an  example  for  their 
imitation. 

It  would,  however,  be  of  little  avail  that  either  or  both 
of  these  measures  of  relief  should  be  adopted,  unless  on  such 
a  scale,  as  would  enable  the  whole  body  of  hired  labourei-s 
remaining  on  the  soil  to  obtain  not  merely  employment,  but 
a  large  addition  to  the  present  wages— such  an  addition  as 
would  enable  them  to  live  and  bring  up  their  children  in  a 
degree  of  comfort  and  independence  to  which  they  have 
hitherto  been  strangers.  When  the  object  is  to  raise  the 
permanent  condition  of  a  people,  small  means  do  not  merely 
produce  small  effects,  they  produce  no  effect  at  all.     Unless 
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comfort  can  be  made  as  liabitiial  to  a  whole  generation  as 
indigence  is  now,  nothing  is  accomplished ;  and  feeble 
hall-measnres  do  but  fritter  away  resources,  far  better  re- 
served until  tlie  improvemeiit  of  public  opinion  and  of  edu- 
cation sball  raise  up  politicians  who  will  not  think  that 
merely  because  a  scheme  promises  much,  the  part  of  states- 
manship is  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 


-5 


CHAPTEE  XrV. 

OP  THE  DIFFERENCES  OF  WAGES  IN  DIFFERENT 
EMPLOYMENTS. 


§  1.     In  treating  of  wages,  we  have  hitherto  confined 
^  ourselves  to  the  caiises  which  operate  on  them  generally, 
and  en  masse  y  the  laws  which  govern  the  remuneration  of 
ordinary  or  average  laboiir :  without  reference  to  the  exist- 
ence of  different  kinds  of  work  which  are  habitually  paid  at 
,  different  rates,  depending  in  some  degree  on  different  laws, 
I  IVe  will  now  take  into  consideration  these  differences,  and 
examine  in  w^hat  manner  they  affect  or  are  affected  by  the 
conclusions  already  cstablislied, 

A  well-known  and  very  popular  chapter  of  Adam  Smith* 

contains  the  best  exposition  yet  given  of  tliis  portion  of  the 

I  subject,     I  cannot  indeed  think  Ids  treatment  so  complete 

f  and  exhaustive  as  it  lias  sometimes  been  considered  ;  but  as 

far  as  it  goes,  his  analysis  is  tolerably  successfuL 

Tlie  differences,  be  says,  arise  partly  from  the  policy  of 
Europe,  which  nowhere  leaves  things  at  perfect  liberty,  and 
partly  ''  from  certain  circumstances  in  the  employments 
tliemselves,  which  citlier  resHj,  or  at  least  in  the  imagina- 
tions of  men,  make  up  for  a  small  pecuniary  gain  in  some, 
and  counterbalance  a'great  one  in  others,*'  Tliese  circum- 
t  stances  he  considers  to  be  :  ''  First,  the  agreeableness  or  dis- 
agreeableness  of  tlie  employments  themselves ;  secondly,  the 
easiness  and  cheapness,  or  the  diflBculty  and  expense  of  leam- 
^  ing  them  ;  thirdly,  the  constancy  or  inconstancy  of  employ- 

WeaUh  of  lifnimnn,  book  i.  chap.  10. 
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Dient  in  tliem  ;  fourthly,  the  small  or  great  trust  wljicli  ujust 
bo  reposed  in  those  who  excrciee  them ;  and  fifthly,  the 
probability  or  improbability  of  success  in  them." 

Several  of  these  points  he  has  very  eojiiously  illustrated: 
though  Ills  exatnples  are  sometiniet^  drawn  from  a  state  of 
facts  now  no  longer  existing.  '^  Tlie  wages  of  lalxmr  vary 
with  the  ease  or  hardship,  the  cleanliness  or  dirtiness,  tlie 
honoiirableneas  or  dishonourableness  of  the  employment. 
ThuSj  in  most  places,  take  tlie  year  roimd,  a  journeyman 
tailor  earns  less  tlian  a  Journeyman  weaver.  His  work  is 
much  easier.''  Tilings  have  much  altered,  as  to  a  weaver's 
remuneration,  since  Adam  Smith's  time ;  and  the  artizan 
whose  work  was  more  difficult  than  that  of  a  tailor,  can 
never,  I  think^  have  been  the  common  weaver.  **  A  jour- 
neyman weaver  earns  less  than  a  journeyman  smith.  His 
work  is  not  always  easier,  but  it  is  much  cleanlier.'*  A 
more  probable  explanation  is,  that  it  rDqiiires  less  bodily 
strength.  "  A  journeyman  blacksmith,  though  an  artificer, 
seldom  earns  so  much  in  twelve  hours  as  a  collier,  who  is 
only  a  labourer,  does  in  eight.  His  work  is  not  quite  so 
dirty,  is  less  dangerous,  and  is  carried  on  in  daylight,  and 
above  ground.  Honour  makes  a  great  part  of  tfie  reward 
of  all  honourable  professions.  In  point  of  pecuniaiy  gain, 
all  things  considered,"  their  recompense  is,  in  liis  opinion, 
helow  the  average.  '*  Disgrace  has  the  contrary  eft'ect. 
The  trade  of  a  butcher  is  a  l>nit:il  and  an  odious  business ; 
but  it  is  in  most  places  more  profitable  than  the  greater 
part  of  common  trades.  The  most  detestable  of  all  em- 
ployments, that  of  public  executioner,  is,  in  proportion  to 
tlie  quantity  of  work  done,  better  paid  than  any  common 
trade  whatever." 

One  of  the  causes  which  make  hand-loom  weavers  cling 
to  their  occupation  in  spite  of  tlie  scanty  remuneration  which 
it  now  yields,  is  said  to  be  a  peculiar  attractiveness,  arising 
from  the  freedom  of  action  which  it  aUows  to  the  workman. 
"He  can  play  or  idle,"  says  a  recent  authority,*  "as  feeling 

•  Jtf  r.  Muggeriilge*8  R«|K»rt  to  the  Handloom  Weavcn*'  IiKiuii-j  CoaumsjioB, 
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or  inclination  lead  him ;  rise  early  or  late,  apply  liimeelf 
assiduously  or  carelessly,  as  be  pleasesj  arid  work  np  at  any 
tirae,  by  increased  exertion,  hours  previously  sacrificed  to 
indulgence  or  recreation.  There  is  scarcely  another  condi- 
tion of  any  portion  of  onr  working  population  thus  free  from 
external  control.  The  factory  opcratiye  is  not  only  mulcted 
of  his  wages  for  absence,  but,  if  of  frequent  occurrence,  dis- 
charged altogether  from  his  employ  men  t.  The  bricklayer, 
the  carpenter,  the  painter,  the  joiner,  the  stonemason,  the 
outdoor  labourer,  have  each  their  appointed  daily  hours  of 
labour,  a  disregard  of  which  would  lead  to  the  same  result," 
Accordingly,  '^  the  weaver  will  stand  by  his  loom  wdiile  it 
w'ill  enable  him  to  exist,  however  miserably  ;  and  many, 
induced  temporarily  to  quit  it,  have  retumed  to  it  again, 
when  work  w^as  to  be  liad." 

"  Employment  is  much  more  constant,"  continues  Adam 
Smith,  "  in  some  trades  than  in  others.  In  the  greater  part 
of  manufactures,  a  journeyman  may  be  pretty  sure  of  em- 
ployment almost  every  day  in  the  year  that  he  is  able  to 
work  '^  (the  interruptions  of  business  arising  from  over- 
stocked markets,  or  from  a  suspension  of  demand,  or  from 
a  commercial  crisis,  must  be  excepted).  "A  mason  or 
bricklayer,  on  the  contrary,  can  work  neither  in  hard  frost 
nor  in  foul  weatber,  and  his  employment  at  all  other  tunes 
depends  upon  the  occasional  calls  of  his  customers.  He  is 
liable,  in  consequence,  to  be  frequently  without  any.  Wliat 
he  earns,  therefore,  while  he  is  employed,  must  not  only 
raaintam  him  while  he  is  idle,  but  make  him  some  compen- 
sation for  those  anxious  and  desponding  moments  which 
the  tliouglit  of  so  precarious  a  situation  must  sometimes 
occasion.  When  the  computed  earnings  of  the  greater  part 
of  manufacturers,  accordingly,  are  nearly  upon  a  level  with 
the  day  wages  of  common  labourers,  those  of  masons  and 
bricklayers  are  generally  from  one-half  more  to  double  tliose 
wages.  No  species  of  skilled  labour,  however,  seems  more 
easy  to  learn  than  that  of  masons  and  bricklayers.  The 
liigh  wages  of  those  workmen,  tlierefore,  are  not  so  mnci 
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the  Te^sompense  of  their  skill,  ag  the  compensation  for  the 

inconstancy  of  their  employment. 

"When  the  inconstancy  of  the  employment  is  com- 
bined with  the  hardship,  disagreeableness,  and  dirtiness  of 
the  workj  it  sometimes  raises  the  wages  of  the  most  com- 
mon labour  above  those  of  the  most  skilfaJ  artificers.  A 
collier  working  by  the  piece  is  supposed,  at  Newcastle,  to  earn 
commonly  about  double,  and  in  many  parts  of  Scotland 
about  three  timesj  the  wages  of  common  labour.  His  high 
wages  arise  altogether  from  the  hardship,  disagreeableness, 
and  dirtiness  of  his  work.  His  employment  may,  upon 
most  occasions,  be  as  constant  as  he  pleases.  The  coal* 
heavers  in  London  exercise  a  trade  w^hich  in  hardship,  dirti- 
ness, and  disagreeableness,  almost  equals  that  of  colliers ; 
and  from  tlie  unavoidable  irregularity  in  the  arrivals  of 
eoalships,  the  employment  of  tlie  greater  part  of  them  is 
necessarily  very  inconstant.  If  colliers^  therefore,  com- 
monly earn  double  and  triple  the  wages  of  common  la- 
bour,  it  ought  not  to  seem  unreasonable  that  coal-heavers 
should  sometimes  earn  four  or  five  times  those  wages.  In 
the  iiiquii-y  made  into  their  condition  a  few  years  ago,  it 
was  found  that  at  the  rate  at  which  they  were  then  paid, 
tliey  could  earn  about  four  times  the  wages  of  common  la- 
bour in  London,  How  extravagant  soever  these  earnings 
may  appear,  if  they  were  more  than  sufficient  to  compen- 
sate all  tlie  disagreeable  cireum  pit  an  ees  of  the  business,  there 
w^ould  soon  be  so  great  a  mimher  of  competitors  as,  in  a 
trade  which  lias  no  exclusive  privilege,  would  quickly  re- 
duce them  to  a  lower  rate.^' 

These  inequalities  of  remuneration,  which  are  supposed 
to  compensate  for  tlie  disagreeable  circmnstances  of  paiticu- 
lar  employments,  would,  under  certain  conditions,  be  natural 
consequences  of  perfectly  free  competition  :  and  as  between 
employments  of  about  t!ie  same  gratle,  and  filled  by  nearly 
the  same  description  of  people,  they  are,  no  doubt,  for  the 
most  part,  realized  in  practice.  But  it  is  altogether  a  false 
view  of  the  state  of  facts,  to  present  this  as  the  relation  w*hich 
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generally  exists  between  agreeable  and  disagreeable  emploj- 
ineiits.  The  really  exiiaostirig  and  tbe  really  repulsive  la- 
bours, instead  of  being  better  paid  than  others,  are  almoBt 
invariably  paid  the  worst  of  all,  because  performed  by  those 
who  have  no  choice.  It  would  be  otherwise'^in  a  favourable 
state  of  the  general  labour  market.  If  the  labourers  m  the 
aggregate,  instead  of  exceeding,  fell  short  of  the  amount  of 
employmentj  work  which  was  generally  disliked  would  not 
be  undertaken,  except  for  more  than  ordinary  wages.  But 
when  the  supply  of  labour  bo  far  exceeds  the  demand  that 
to  find  employment  at  all  is  an  uncertainty,  and  to  be  oflered 
it  on  any  terms  a  favour,  the  ease  is  totally  tlie  reverse. 
Desirable  labourers,  those  whom  everyone  is  anxious  to 
have,  can  still  exercise  a  choice.  The  undesirable  must 
take  what  they  can  get.  The  more  revolting  the  oecupa- 
tion,  the  more  certain  it  is  to  receive  the  minimum  of 
remuneration,  beeanse  it  devolves  on  the  most  helpless  and 
degraded,  on  those  who  from  squalid  poverty,  or  from  want 
of  skill  and  education,  are  rejected  from  all  other  employ- 
ments. Partly  from  this  cause,  and  partly  from  the  natural 
and  artificial  monopolies  which  will  be  spoken  of  presently, 
the  hiequalities  of  wages  are  generally  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion to  the  equitable  principle  of  compensation  erroneously 
represented  by  Adam  Smith  as  tlic  general  law  of  the  re- 
muneration of  labour.  The  hardships  and  the  earnings, 
instead  of  being  directly  proportional,  as  in  any  just  arrange^ 
raents  of  society  they  would  bCj  are  generally  in  the  inverse 
ratio,  to  one  another. 

^  One  of  the  points  best  illustrated  by  Adam  Smith,  is  the 
influence  exerised  on  the  remnneratiim  of  an  employment 
by  the  uncertainty  of  success  in  it.  If  the  chances  are  great 
of  total  failure,  the  reward  in  case  of  success  must  be  suffl- 
cient  to  make  up,  in  the  general  estimation,  for  those  ad- 
verse chances.  But,  owing  to  another  principle  of  human 
nature,  if  the  reward  comes  in  the  shape  of  a  few  great 
prizes,  it  usually  attracts  competitors  in  sueh  numbers,  that 
the  average  remuneration  may  be  reduced  not  only  to  zero, 
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but  even  to  a  negati%*e  quantity.  Tiie  success  of  lotteries 
pi'oves  that  this  is  possible  :  since  the  aggregate  body  of  ad- 
venturers in  lotteries  necessarily  lose,  otherwise  the  under- 
taken* could  not  gain.  The  case  of  certain  professions  is 
considered  by  Adam  Smith  to  be  similar.  ''The  probar 
bility  that  any  particular  person  shall  ever  be  qualitied  for 
the  einployment  to  which  lie  is  educated,  Is  very  different 
in  different  occupations.  In  the  greater  part  of  mechanic 
trades,  success  is  almost  certain,  but  very  uncertain  in  the 
liberal  professions.  Put  your  son  apprentice  to  a  shoe- 
maker, there  is  little  donbt  of  his  learning  to  make  a  pair 
of  shoes  ;  but  send  him  to  study  the  law,  it  is  at  least  twenty 
to  one  if  ever  he  makes  such  proficiency  as  will  enable  him 
to  live  by  the  business.  In  a  perfectly  fair  lottery,  those 
who  draw  the  prizes  ought  to  gain  all  that  is  lost  by  those 
who  draw  the  blanks.  In  a  profession  w^hcre  twenty  fail 
for  one  that  aucceeds,  that  one  ought  to  gain  all  that  should 
have  been  gained  by  the  unsuccessful  twenty.  Tlie  conn- 
Bellor-at4aWj  who,  perhaps,  at  near  forty  years  of  age,  be- 
gins to  make  something  by  his  profession,  ought  to  receive 
the  retribution,  not  only  of  his  own  so  tedious  and  expen- 
sive education,  but  of  that  of  more  than  twenty  others  who 
are  never  likely  to  make  anything  by  it.  How  extravagant 
soever  the  fees  of  counsellors-at-law  may  sometimes  appear, 
their  real  retribution  is  never  equal  to  this.  Compute  in 
any  particular  place  what  is  likely  to  be  annually  gained, 
and  what  is  likely  to  be  annually  spent,  by  all  the  different 
workmen  in  any  common  ti-ade,  such  as  that  of  shoemakers 
or  weavers,  and  you  will  find  that  the  former  sum  will  gen- 
erally exceed  the  latter.  But  make  the  same  compntatioT? 
with  regard  to  all  the  counsellors  and  students  of  law,  in 
all  the  different  inns  of  court,  and  you  will  find  that  their 
annual  gains  bear  but  a  small  proportiun  to  their  annual 
expense,  even  thuugh  you  rate  the  former  as  high,  and  tlie 
latter  as  low,  as  can  well  be  done." 

Whether  this  is  tnie  in  our  own  day,  when  the  gains  of 
the  few  are  incomparably  greater  than  in  the  time  of  Adam 
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Smith  J  but  also  the  iinBuceepsfol  aspirants  miicli  more  nmner- 
oiis,  tliose  who  have  tlie  aj^propriate  iufurmation  mudt  de- 
cide. It  does  not,  howeverj  seem  to  he  siitBciently  consid- 
ered by  Adam  Smith,  that  the  prizeB  which  he  speaks  of 
coHiprise  not  t!ie  fees  of  eoiini^el  only,  hut  the  places  of 
emohiment  and  honour  to  which  their  profession  gives  ac- 
cess, together  with  the  coveted  distinction  of  a  conspicuous 
potjitiou  in  the  puhlic  eye. 

Even  whei'e  there  are  uo  great  prizes,  the  mere  love  of 
excitement  is  sometimes  enough  to  cause  an  adventorous 
employment  to  he  overstocked.  ITiis  is  apparent  '*in  the 
readiness  of  the  common  people  to  enhst  as  sohiiers,  or  to 

go  to  sea The  dangers  and  liair-hreadth  escapes  of 

a  life  of  adventures,  instead  of  dishearteuiiLg  yomig  people, 
seem  frequently  to  recommend  a  trade  to  them.  A  tender 
motlier,  among  the  inferior  rajtks  of  peoplej  is  often  afi^aid 
to  send  her  son  to  school  at  a  sea-port  town,  lest  the  sight 
of  the  ships  and  the  conversation  and  adventures  of  the 
sailors  should  entice  him  to  go  to  sea.  Tlie  distant  pros- 
]»ect  of  Inizardfi,  from  which  we  can  hope  to  extricate  om'- 
selves  by  courage  and  address,  is  not  disagreeable  to  us,  and 
does  not  raise  the  wages  of  labour  in  any  employment.  It 
is  othei-wise  with  those  in  which  conrage  and  address  can 
he  of  no  avail.  In  trades  which  are  known  to  he  very  un* 
wholesome,  the  wages  of  labour  are  always  remarkably 
high,  TJnwholesomeness  is  a  species  of  disagreeahleness, 
and  its  effects  upon  the  wages  of  labour  are  to  be  ranked 
Tinder  that  genera!  head." 

§  2.  The  preceding  are  cases  in  which  inequality  of 
remuneration  is  necessary  to  produce  equality  of  attractive- 
ness, and  are  examples  of  the  equalizing  effect  of  free  com- 
petition. Tlie  following  are  cases  of  real  inequality,  and 
arise  from  a  different  principle.  ''Tlie  wages  of  labour  vary 
according  to  the  small  or  great  trust  which  must  be  reposed 
in  the  workmen.  Tlie  wages  of  goldsmiths  and  jewellers 
are  everywhere  superior  to  those  of  many  otlier  workmen, 
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not  only  of  equals  but  of  much  Buperior  ingenuity  ;  on  ac- 
count of  the  precious  materials  with  which  they  are  in- 
trusted. We  trust  our  health  to  tlie  physician,  our  fortune 
and  sometimes  our  life  and  reputation  to  the  lawyer  and 
attorney,  Sudx  confidence  could  not  safely  be  reposed  in 
people  of  a  very  mean  or  low  condition.  Their  reward 
must  be  such,  therefore,  as  may  give  them  that  rank  in 
society  which  so  important  a  trut^t  requires." 

The  superiority  of  reward  is  not  here  the  consequerice  of 
competition,  but  of  its  absence  :  not  a  compensation  for  dis- 
advantages inherent  in  the  employment,  but  an  extra  ad- 
vantage ;  a  kind  of  monopoly  price,  the  effect  not  of  a  legal, 
but  of  what  has  been  termed  a  natural  monopoly.  If  all 
labourers  were  ti^ustworthy,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  give 
extra  pay  to  working  goldsmiths  on  account  of  the  trust. 
The  degree  of  integrity  required  being  supposed  to  be  uncom- 
mon, those  who  can  make  it  appear  that  they  possess  it  are 
able  to  take  advantage  of  the  pecnharity,  and  obtain  higher 
pay  in  proportion  to  its  rarity.  This  opens  a  class  of  consid- 
erationl  which  Adam  Smitli,  and  most  other  political  econo- 
mists, have  taken  mto  far  too  little  account,  and  from  inat- 
tention to  which,  he  has  given  a  most  imperfect  exposition 
of  tlie  wide  diftercnee  between  the  remuneration  of  common 
labour  and  that  of  skilled  employments. 

Some  employments  require  a  much  longer  time  to  learn, 
and  a  much  more  expensive  course  of  instruction  than 
others;  and  to  this  extent  there  is,  as  explained  by  Adam 
Smitli,  an  inherent  reason  for  their  being  more  highly  re- 
munerated. If  an  artizan  must  work  several  yeai*s  at  learn- 
ing liis  trade  before  he  can  earn  anything,  and  several  years 
mom  before  becoming  sufficiently  skilful  for  its  finer  operar 
tious,  he  must  liave  a  prospect  of  at  last  earning  enough  to 
pay  the  wages  of  all  this  past  labour,  with  competjsation  for 
the  delay  of  payment,  and  an  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of 
his  education.  His  wages,  consequently,  must  yield,  over 
and  above  the  ordinary  amount,  an  aunuity  suflScient  to 
repay  thcBe  sums,  with  the  common  rate  of  profit,  within 
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the  number  of  years  lie  can  expect  to  live  and  be  in  work- 
'ing  eondition.  This,  which  is  necessary  to  place  the  skUled 
'employmeBts,  all  circumstances  taken  together,  on  the  same 
level  of  advantage  with  the  unskilled,  is  the  smallest  differ- 
'ence  which  can  exist  for  any  length  of  time  between  the  two 
I'emunerationSj  since  otherwise  no  one  would  learn  the 
skilled  employments.  And  this  amount  of  difference  is  all 
which  Adam  Smith's  principles  account  for.  When  the 
disparity  is  greater,  he  seems  to  tliink  that  it  must  be  ex- 
plained by  apprentice  laws,  and  tlic  rules  of  corporations 
which  restrict  admission  into  many  of  tlie  skilled  employ- 
ments. But,  independently  of  these  or  any  other  artificial 
monopolies,  there  is  a  natural  monopoly  in  favonr  of  skilled 
labourers  against  the  unskilled,  which  makes  the  difterence 
of  reward  exceed,  sometimes  in  a  manifold  proportion,  what 
IS  sufficient  merely  to  eqiialize  their  advantages.  If  un- 
skilled h^bourers  had  it  in  their  power  to  compete  with 
'skilled,  by  merely  taking  the  ti'ouble  of  learning  the  trade, 
the  diflcrence  of  wages  might  not  exceed  what  would  com- 
pensate them  for  that  trouble,  at  the  ordinary  rate  at  which 
labour  is  remunerated.  But  the  fact  that  a  course  of  in- 
struction is  required,  of  even  a  low  degree  of  costliness,  or 
that  tlie  labourer  must  be  maintained  for  a  considerable  time 
'from  other  sovn'ces,  suffices  everywhere  to  exclude  the  great 
body  of  the  labouring  people  from  the  possibility  of  any 
-such  eouipetition.  Until  lately,  all  employments  which  re- 
quired even  the  humble  education  of  reading  and  writing, 
could  be  recraited  only  from  a  select  class,  the  majority  hav 
ing  had  no  opportunity  of  acquiring  those  attainments.  All 
such  employments,  accordingly,  were  immensely  overpaid, 
as  measured  by  the  ordinary  i^emuneration  of  labour.  Since 
reading  and  writing  have  been  brought  within  the  reach  of 
a  multitude,  the  monopoly  price  of  the  lower  grade  of  edu- 
cated employments  has  greatly  fallen,  the  competition  for 
ttiem  ha vmg  increased  in  an  almost  incredible  degree.  Tliere 
is  still,  however,  a  much  greater  disparity  than  can  be  ac- 
counted for  on  the  principle  of  competition.     A  clerk  from 
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whom  nothing  is  required  but  the  ineclianical  lahoui^  of 
copying,  gains  more  than  an  equivalent  for  his  mere  ex^*- 
tion  if  he  receives  the  wages  of  a  hncklajer's  labourer.  His 
work  is  not  a  tenth  part  as  hard,  it  is  quite  as  easy  to  learn, 
and  his  condition  is  less  precarious,  a  clerk's  place  being 
generally  a  place  for  life.  The  higher  rate  of  his  remunera- 
tion, therelbre,  must  he  partlj^  ascribed  to  monojjoly,  the 
small  degree  of  education  required  being  not  ev^en  yet  so 
generally  diffused  as  to  call  for  the  natural  number  of  com- 
petitors; and  partly  to  the  renuiining  influence  of  an 
ancient  custom,  which  requires  that  clerks  should  maintain 
the  circ  s  and  appearance  of  a  more  highly  paid  class.  In 
some  nuumal  eni|doyments,  requiring  a  nicety  of  hand 
which  can  only  be  acquired  by  long  practice,  it  is  difficult 
to  obtain  at  any  cost  workmen  in  sufficient  numbers,  who 
are  capable  of  the  most  delicate  kind  of  w^jrk ;  and  the 
wages  paid  to  them  are  only  limited  by  the  price  which 
pnrchasers  are  willing  to  give  for  the  commodity  they  pro- 
duce. Tliis  is  the  case  wnth  some  working  watchraakerSj 
and  with  the  makers  of  somG  astronomical  and  ojitical  in- 
struments. If  workmen  competent  to  such  employments 
were  ten  times  as  numerous  as  they  are,  there  would  be 
purchasers  for  all  w^hich  they  could  make,  not  indeed  at  the 
present  prices,  hut  at  those  lower  prices  which  would  he  the 
natural  consequence  of  lower  wages.  Similar  considerations 
apply  in  a  still  greater  degree  to  employments  which  it  is 
attempted  to  confine  to  persons  of  a  (*ertain  social  rank, 
such  as  what  are  called  the  liberal  professions  ;  into  which 
a  pei'son  of  what  is  considered  too  low  a  class  of  society,  is 
not  easily  admitted,  and  if  admitted,  does  not  easily  suc- 
ceed. 

So  complete,  indeed,  has  hitherto  been  the  separation,  so 
strongly  marked  the  line  of  demarcation,  between  the  differ- 
ent grades  of  labourers,  as  to  be  almost  equivalent  to  an 
hereditary  distinction  of  ca«te ;  eacli  employment  being 
chiefly  recruited  from  the  children  of  those  already  em- 
ployed in  it,  or  in  employments  of  the  same  rank  with  it  in 
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social  eBtimation,  or  from  tlie  children  of  persons  who^  if 
originally  of  a  lower  rank,  have  succeeded  in  raising  them- 
selves  by  their  exertions.  The  liberal  professionB  are  mostly 
siippUed  by  the  sons  of  either  tlie  professional,  or  the  idle 
clas&es :  the  more  highly  skilled  manual  employments  are  fi  lied 
Ltp  from  the  sons  of  skilled  artizans,  or  the  class  of  tradesmen 
who  rank  with  them ;  the  lower  classes  of  skilled  employ- 
ments are  in  a  similar  ease ;  and  unskilled  labourers,  with 
occasional  exceptions,  remain  from  father  to  son  in  their 
pristine  condition.  Consequently  the  wages  of  each  class 
have  hitheilo  been  regnhited  by  the  increase  of  its  own 
population,  rather  than  of  the  general  population  of  the 
country.  If  the  professions  are  overstocked,  it  is  because 
the  class  of  society  from  wliieh  they  have  always  mainly 
been  supplied,  has  greatly  increased  in  number,  and  because 
most  of  that  class  have  numerous  families,  and  bring  np 
some  at  least  of  their  sons  to  professions.  If  the  wages  of 
artizans  remain  so  mucli  higher  than  tliose  of  common  la- 
bourers, it  is  because  artizans  are  a  more  prudent  class,  and 
do  not  marry  so  early  or  so  inconsiderately.  The  clianges, 
however,  now  so  rapidly  taking  place  in  usages  and  ideas, 
are  undermining  all  these  distinctions ;  the  habits  or  dis- 
abilities which  chained  people  to  their  hereditary  condition 
are  fast  wearing  away,  and  every  cla^s  is  exposed  to  in- 
creased and  increasing  competition  from  at  least  tiie  class 
immediately  below  it.  The  general  relaxation  of  conven- 
tional  liarriers,  and  tlie  increased  facilities  of  education 
which  already  are,  and  will  be  in  a  much  greater  degree, 
brought  within  the  reach  of  all,  tend  to  produce,  among 
many  excellent  effects,  one  which  is  the  reverse  ;  they  tend 
to  bring  down  the  Mages  of  skilled  labour.  The  inequaUty 
of  remuneration  between  the  skilled  and  the  nnskiiled  is, 
without  doubt,  very  much  greater  than  is  justifiable ;  but  it 
is  desirable  that  this  should  be  corrected  by  raising  the  un- 
skilled, not  by  lowering  the  skilled.  If,  however,  the  other 
changes  taking  place  in  society  are  not  accompanied  by  a 
strengthening  of  the  checks  to  poj>ulation  on  the  part  of 
21' 
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kbourere  gmerBlly,  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  bring  the 
lower  grades  of  skilled  labourers  under  the  influence  of  a 
rate  of  increase  regulated  bv  a  lower  standard  of  living  than 
their  own,  and  thua  to  deteriorate  their  eonditioo  withoat 
raising  that  of  the  general  mass ;  the  stimulus  given  to  the 
multiplication  of  the  lowest  class  being  sufficient  to  fill  up 
without  difficulty  the  additional  space  gained  by  them  from 
those  immediately  above. 

§  S,  A  modifying  circumstance  still  remains  to  be 
noticed,  which  interferes  to  some  extent  with  the  oi>eration 
of  the  principles  thus  far  brought  to  view.  While  it  is  true, 
as  a  general  rule,  that  the  earnings  of  skilled  labour,  and 
especially  of  any  labour  which  requires  school  education, 
are  at  a  monopoly  rate,  from  the  impossibility,  to  the  mass 
of  the  people,  of  obtaining  that  education ;  it  is  also  true 
that  the  policy  of  nations,  or  the  bounty  of  individuals, 
formerly  did  much  to  counteract  the  effect  of  this  limitation 
of  competition,  by  offering  eleemosynary  instruction  to  a 
much  larger  class  of  persons  than  could  have  obtained  the 
same  advantages  by  paying  their  price,  Adam  Smith  has 
pointed  out  the  operation  of  this  cause  in  keeping  down  the 
remuneration  of  scholarly  or  bookish  occupations  generally^ 
and  in  particular  of  clergymen,  literary  men,  and  school- 
masters, or  other  teaelicrs  of  youth.  I  cannot  better  set 
forth  this  part  of  the  subject  than  in  his  words. 

**  It  has  been  considered  as  of  so  nmcli  importance  that 
a  proper  number  of  young  people  slioiild  ho  educated  for 
certain  professions,  that  sometimes  the  public,  and  some- 
times tlie  piety  of  private  foutiders,  have  established  many 
pensions,  scholarships,  exIuLitions,  bursaries,  &c.  for  this 
purpose,  which  draw  many  more  people  into  those  trades 
than  could  otherwise  pretend  to  follow  tijeoi.  In  all  Chris- 
tian countries,  I  believe,  the  education  of  the  greater  part 
of  churchmen  is  paid  for  in  this  manner.  Very  few  of 
them  are  educated  altogether  at  their  own  expense.  The 
iong,  tedious,  and  expensive  education,  theretbre,  of  those 
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>  are,  will  not  always  procure  tlieni  a  enitiible  reward, 
the  ebiirch  being  crowded  witb  people  wbo,  in  older  to  get 
eniploymeut,  are  willing  to  accept  of  us  much  ei nailer  re- 
(K)mpense  than  what  sncb  an  education  would  otlier%vise 
bave  entitled  tbem  to  ;  and  in  this  manner  tbe  competition 
of  tlie  poor  takes  away  tbe  reward  of  the  rich.  It  would  be 
indecent,  no  doubt,  to  compare  either  a  curate  or  a  cbaplain 
witb  a  jonnieyman  in  any  comnion  trade.  The  pay  of  a 
curate  or  a  chaplain,  however,  may  very  properly  be  con- 
sidered as  of  the  same  nature  witb  the  wages  of  a  journey- 
man. They  ai^e,  all  three,  paid  for  their  work  according  to 
the  contract  which  they  may  happen  to  make  with  their 
respective  8Ui>erior8.  Till  after  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  live  marks,  containing  as  much  silver  as  ten  pounds 
of  our  present  money,  was  in  England  the  nsnal  pay  c^f  a 
curate  or  a  stipendiary  parish  priest,  as  we  find  it  regulated 
by  the  decrees  of  several  different  national  eonncils.  At  the 
same  period  fonrpence  a  day,  containing  tbe  same  quantity 
of  silver  as  a  shilling  of  our  present  monej^,  was  declared  to 
be  the  pay  of  a  master-mason,  and  threepence  a  day,  equal 
to  ninepence  of  our  present  money,  that  of  a  journeyman 
mason.*  The  wages  of  both  these  labourers,  therefore,  sup- 
posing them  to  have  been  constantly  employed,  were  much 
superior  to  those  of  tbe  curate.  Tlie  wages  of  the  master- 
mason,  supposing  him  to  have  been  without  employment 
one-third  of  tbe  year,  would  have  fully  equalled  them.  By 
tbe  12th  of  Queen  Anne,  e.  12,  it  is  declared  *  That  whereas 
for  want  of  sufficient  niaintenance  and  encouragement  to 
curates,  the  cures  have  in  several  places  been  meanly  sup- 
plied, the  bishop  is  therefore  empowered  to  appoint  by 
writing  under  his  band  and  seal  a  sutficient  certain  stipend 
or  allowance,  not  exceeding  fifty,  and  not  lees  than  twenty 
])ounds  a  year.'  Forty  pounds  a  year  is  reckoned  at  pres- 
ent very  good  pay  for  a  curate,  and  notwithstanding  this 
act  of  parliament,  there  are  many  curacies  under  twenty 
pounds  a  year.     This  last  sum  does  not  exceed  what  is  fre- 

*  "See  the  Statute  of  Labourers,  25  Edw.  III." 
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quently  earned  by  common  labourers  in  many  country  par- 
ishes. Whenever  the  law  has  attempted  to  regulate  tlie 
wages  of  workmen,  it  has  always  been  rather  to  lower  them 
than  to  raise  them.  But  the  law  has  upon  many  o€(fasion& 
attempted  to  raise  the  wages  of  curates,  and  for  the  dignity 
of  the  Church,  to  oblige  the  rectors  of  parisheB  to  give  them 
more  than  the  wretched  maintenance  which  they  themselves 
might  be  willing  to  accept  of.  And  in  both  eases  the  law 
Beems  to  have  been  equally  ineffectual^  and  has  never  been 
either  able  to  raise  the  wages  of  curates  or  to  sink  those  of 
labourers  to  the  degree  that  was  intended,  because  it  lias 
never  been  able  to  hinder  either  the  one  trom  being  willing 
to  accept  of  less  than  the  legal  allowance,  on  account  of  the 
indigence  of  their  Bitnation  and  the  multitude  of  their  com- 
petitors ;  or  the  other  from  receiving  more,  on  account  of 
the  contrary  competition  of  those  who  expected  to  derive 
either  profit  or  pleasure  from  employing  them." 

^'  Li  professions  in  which  tliere  are  no  benefices,  such  as 
law  (?)  and  physic,  if  an  equal  proportion  of  people  were 
educated  at  the  public  expense,  the  competition  would  soon 
l»e  so  great  as  to  sink  very  nmch  their  pecuniary  reward. 
It  might  then  not  be  worth  any  man's  while  to  educate  Ids 
son  to  either  of  these  professions  at  his  owe  expense,  Tliey 
would  he  entirely  abandoned  to  such  as  had  been  educated 
by  those  public  charities;  whose  numbt^rs  and  necessities 
would  oblige  them  in  general  to  content  themselves  with  a 
very  miserable  recompense. 

^'Tliat  unprosperous  race  of  men,  commonly  called  men 
of  letters,  are  pretty  much  in  the  situation  wliieb  lawyers 
and  physicians  probably  would  be  in  upon  the  foregoing 
supposition.  In  every  part  of  Europe,  the  greater  part  of 
them  have  been  educated  for  the  church,  but  have  been 
hindered  by  different  reasons  from  entering  into  holy  orders. 
They  have  generally,  tliereforc,  been  educated  at  the  public 
expense,  and  their  numbera  are  everywhere  so  great  as  to 
reduce  the  price  of  their  labour  to  a  very  paltry  i^*om- 
D^se. 
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^'  Before  the  invention  of  tlie  art  of  printing,  the  only 
employment  by  wbicli  a  man  of  letters  could  make  any- 
thing by  hiB  talents,  was  that  of  a  public  or  private  teacher, 
or  by  commimicating  to  other  people  tlie  curious  and  useful 
knowledge  which  he  had  acquired  himself:  and  this  is  still 
sm-ely  a  more  honourable,  a  more  useful,  and  in  general 
even  a  more  proti table  employment  than  that  other  of  wi-it- 
iug  for  a  bookseller,  to  which  the  art  of  printing  lias  given 
occasion.  The  time  and  study,  the  genius,  knowledge,  and 
application  requisite  to  quality  an  eminent  teacher  of  the 
sciences,  are  at  least  equal  to  what  is  nei^essary  for  the  great- 
est practitioners  in  law  and  physic.  But  the  usual  reward 
of  the  eminent  teacher  beai-s  no  proportion  to  that  of  the 
lawyer  or  physician  ;  because  the  trade  of  the  one  is  crowd- 
ed with  indigent  people  who  have  been  brought  up  to  it  at 
the  public  expense,  whereas  those  of  the  other  two  are  en- 
cumbered with  very  few  who  have  not  been  educated  at 
their  own.  The  usual  recompense,  however,  of  public  and 
private  teachers,  small  as  it  may  appear,  would  undoubtedly 
be  less  than  it  is,  if  the  competition  of  those  yet  more  infli- 
gent  men  of  letters  who  write  for  bread  was  not  taken  out 
of  the  market.  Before  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing, 
a  scholar  and  a  beggar  seem  to  have  been  terms  very  nearly 
synonymous.  The  diflFerent  governors  of  the  universities 
before  that  time  appear  to  have  often  granted  licenses  to 
their  scholars  to  beg." 


§  4,  The  demand  for  literary  labour  has  so  greatly  in- 
creased since  Adam  Smith  wrote,  while  the  provisions  for 
eleemosynary  education  have  nowhere  been  much  added  to, 
and  in  the  countries  wliich  have  nndergone  revolutions  have 
been  ranch  diminished,  that  little  effect  in  keeping  down  the 
recompense  of  literary  labour  can  now  bo  ascribed  ta  the 
influence  of  those  institutions.  But  an  eflect  nearly  equiva- 
lent is  now  produced  by  a  canse  somewhat  similar — the  com- 
petition of  persons  who,  by  analogy  with  other  arts,  may  be 
called  amateurs.     Literary  occupation  is  one  of  those  pur- 
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suits  ill  wliich  success  may  be  attained  by  persons  tbe  greater 
part  of  whose  time  is  taken  up  by  other  employments  ;  and 
the  eduf/ation  necessary  for  it,  is  the  common  education  of 
all  cultivated  pei-sons.  The  inducements  to  it,  independent- 
ly of  money,  in  tlie  present  state  of  the  world,  to  all  who 
have  eitlier  vanity  to  gratify,  or  personal  or  public  objects 
to  promote,  are  strong.  These  motives  now  attract  into  this 
career  a  great  and  increasing  number  of  persons  who  do  nut 
need  its  pecuniary  fiiiits,  and  who  would  equally  resort  to 
it  if  it  afforded  no  remuneration  at  all.  In  our  own  coun- 
try (to  cite  known  examples),  the  most  influential,  and  on 
the  whole  most  eminent  philosophical  writer  of  recent  times 
(Bentliam),  the  greatest  political  economist  (Rieardo),  the 
most  ephemerally  celebrated,  and  the  really  greatest  poets 
(Byron  and  Shelley),  and  the  most  successful  writer  of  prose 
fiction  (Scott),  were  none  of  them  authors  by  profession ; 
and  only  two  of  the  five,  Scott  and  Byron,  could  have  sup- 
ported themselves  by  the  works  which  they  wrote.  Nearly 
all  the  liigher  departments  of  authorship  arCj  to  a  gi-eat  ex- 
tent, similarly  filled.  In  cunsequeneej  although  the  highest 
pecuniary  prizes  of  successful  authorsliip  are  incompar* 
ably  greater  than  at  any  former  period,  yet  on  any  rational 
calculation  of  the  chances,  in  the  existing  competition, 
scarcely  any  wnter  can  hope  to  gain  a  living  by  books,  and 
to  do  BO  by  magazines  and  reviews  becomes  daily  more 
difficult.  It  is  only  the  more  troublesome  and  diaagreeable 
kinds  of  literary  labour,  and  those  which  confer  no  j)ei*sonal 
celebrity,  such  as  most  of  those  connected  witli  news- 
papers, or  with  the  smaller  i>eriodicals,  on  which  an  edu- 
cated person  can  now  rely  for  subsistence.  Of  these,  the 
remuneration  is,  on  the  whole,  decidedly  high ;  l»ecausOf 
though  exposed  to  the  competition  of  what  used  to  be  called 
'*  poor  scholara ''  (persons  who  have  received  a  learned  edu* 
cation  from  some  public  or  private  charity),  they  are 
exempt  from  that  of  amateurs,  those  who  have  other  means 
of  support  being  seldom  candidates  for  such  employments. 
Whether  these  considerations  are  not  connected  with  some- 
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thing  radically  amiss  in  the  idea  of  authorskip  as  a  profes- 
sion, and  whether  any  social  arrangement  under  which  the 
teachers  of  mankind  consist  of  persons  giving  out  doctrines 
for  bread,  is  suited  to  he,  or  can  possibly  be,  a  permanent 
thing — would  be  a  subject  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
thinkers. 

The  clerical,  like  the  literary  profession,  is  frequently 
adopted  by  persons  of  independent  means,  eitlier  from  reli- 
gious zeal  J  or  for  the  sake  of  the  honour  or  usefulness  which 
may  belong  to  it,  or  for  a  chance  of  the  high  prizes  which  it 
holds  out :  and  it  is  now  principally  for  this  reason  that  tlie 
salaries  of  cm^tites  are  so  low  ;  those  salaries,  though  consid- 
erably raised  by  the  influence  of  public  opinion,  being  still 
generally  insufficient  as  the  sole  means  of  suppoit  for  one 
who  has  to  maintain  the  externals  expected  from  a  clergy- 
man of  the  established  ehnrch. 

AFlien  an  occupation  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  persons 
who  derive  the  main  portion  of  their  subsistence  from  other 
sources,  its  remmicration  may  be  lower  almost  to  any  ex- 
tent, than  the  wages  of  equally  severe  labour  in  otlier  em- 
ployments. Tlie  ju^incipal  example  of  the  kind  is  domestic 
maimfactureB.  When  spinuifig  and  knitting  were  carried 
on  in  every  cottage,  by  faniilies  deriving  their  })rincipiil 
support  from  agriculture,  the  price  at  which  their  produce 
was  sold  (which  constituted  the  remuneration  of  tlieir  la- 
bour) was  often  so  low,  that  there  would  have  been  re- 
quired great  perfection  of  machinery  to  undei'sell  it.  The 
amount  of  the  remuneration  in  such  a  ease,  depends  chiefly 
up<m  whether  the  quantity  of  the  commodity,  produced  by 
this  description  of  labour,  suffices  to  supply  the  whole  of  the 
demand.  If  it  does  not,  and  there  is  consequently  a  neces- 
sity fur  some  labourers  wlio  devote  themselves  entirely  to 
the  employment,  the  price  of  the  article  must  be  sufficient 
to  pay  those  labourers  at  the  ordinary  rate,  and  to  reward 
therefore  very  handsomely  the  domestic  producers.  But  if 
the  demand  is  so  limited  that  the  domestic  manufacture  can 
do  more  than  satisfy  it,  the  price  is  naturally  kept  down  to 
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the  lowest  rate  at  which  peasant  families  think  it  worth 
while  to  continue  the  production.  It  is,  no  doubt,  because 
the  Swiss  artizans  do  not  de[>en<l  fur  the  whole  of  their 
subsistence  upon  their  looms,  that  Zurich  is  able  to  maintain 
a  competition  in  the  European  market  with  English  capital, 
and  English  fuel  and  macliiuery/^  Tims  far,  iu>  to  tlie  re- 
muneration of  the  subsidiary  employment ;  but  the  eflect  to 
tlie  labourers  of  having  this  additional  resource,  is  almost 
certain  to  be  (n  id  ess  peculiar  coirnteructing  causes  intervene) 
a  proportional  diminution  of  tlie  wage^  of  theii*  main  occu- 
pation. Tlie  habits  of  the  people  (as  has  ab*eady  been  so 
often  remarked)  everywhere  require  some  particidar  scale 
of  living,  and  no  more,  as  the  condition  without  which  they 
will  not  bring  np  a  family.  Whether  the  income  which 
maintains  them  in  this  condition  comes  from  one  source  or 
from  two,  makes  no  difference  :  if  there  is  a  second  source 
of  income,  they  require  less  from  the  first ;  and  multiply  (at 
least  this  has  always  hitherto  been  the  case)  to  a  point  which 
leaves  tliem  no  more  from  both  employments,  than  they 
would  probably  have  had  from  either  if  it  had  been  their 
sole  oeeupation. 

For  the  same  reason  it  is  found  that,  cwtms  parihuSj 
those  trades  are  generally  the  worst  paid,  in  which  the  wife 
and  children  of  the  artizan  aid  in  the  work.  The  income 
which  the  habits  of  the  class  demand,  and  dovm  to  which 
tbey  are  almost  sure  to  multiply,  is  made  up,  in  those 
trades,  by  the  earnings  of  the  whole  family,  while  in  others 
the  same  income  must  be  obtained  by  the  labour  of  the  man 
alone*  It  is  even  probable  that  their  collective  earjiings 
will  amount  to  a  smaller  sum  than  those  of  the  man  alone 
in  other  trades ;  because  the  prudential  restraint  on  mar* 


*  Four-fifthfl  of  tbe  manufactiarers  of  the  Canton  of  Zurich  are  smiill  farmers, 
generftUy  proprietors  of  their  farms.  The  cottoji  niainifacture  occupies  either 
wholly  or  partially  23^000  people^  nearly  a  tenth  purt  of  the  population ;  and 
they  eotiaiiine  a  greater  quantity  of  cotton  per  inhal>itant  than  either  France 
or  England.  See  the  Statistical  Account  of  Zurich^  formerly  cited,  pp.  105, 
108,  IIQ, 
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riage  is  utiuBually  weak  when  the  only  consequence  imme- 
diately felt  is  an  improvement  of  circum&tances,  the  joint 
earnings  of  the  two  goiog  liu-ther  in  tlieir  domestic  economy 
after  marriage  than  before.  Snch  accordingly  is  the  fact, 
in  the  case  of  hand-loom  weavei^s.  In  most  kinds  of  weav- 
ing, women  can  and  do  earn  m  much  as  men,  and  cliildreii 
are  employed  at  a  very  early  age  ■  but  tlie  aggregate  earn- 
ings of  a  lam  fly  are  lower  than  in  almost  any  other  kind  of 
industry  J  and  the  maiTiages  earher.  It  is  notieeal^le  also 
that  there  ai"e  certain  branches  of  hand-loom  weaving  in 
w^hich  wages  are  much  above  the  rate  common  in  the  trade, 
and  that  these  are  the  branches  in  whicli  neither  women  nor 
young  persons  are  employed.  Tliese  facta  were  authen- 
ticated by  the  inquiries  of  tlie  Hand-loom  Weavers  Commis- 
sion, which  made  its  report  in  1841*  No  argument,  how- 
ever, can  be  hence  derived  for  the  exclusion  of  women  from 
the  liberty  of  competing  in  the  labour  market.  Even  when 
no  more  is  earned  by  the  labour  of  a  man  and  a  woman  than 
would  have  been  earned  by  the  man  alone,  the  advantage 
to  the  woman  of  not  depending  on  a  master  for  subsistence 
may  be  more  than  an  equivalent.  But  in  the  case  of  chil- 
dren, who  are  necessarily  deiJendent,  the  influence  of  their 
competition  in  depressing  the  labour  market  is  an  important 
element  in  the  question  of  limiting  their  labour,  in  order  to 
provide  better  for  their  education. 


L 


§  5.  It  deseiwes  consideration,  why  the  wages  of  women 
are  generally  lower,  and  very  much  lower,  than  those  of 
men.  They  are  not  universally  so.  Where  men  and  women 
work  at  the  same  employment,  if  it  be  one  for  which  they 
are  equally  fitted  in  point  of  physical  power,  they  are  not 
always  unequally  paid.  Women  in  factories,  sometimes 
earn  as  much  as  men  ;  and  so  they  do  in  hand-loom  weav- 
ing, which,  being  paid  by  the  piece,  brings  their  efficiency 
to  a  sure  test*  When  the  efiiciency  is  equal,  but  the  jiay 
unequal,  the  only  explanation  that  can  be  given  is  custom  ; 
grounded  either  in  a  prejudice,  or  in  the  present  couBtitu- 
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tion  of  society,  which,  making  almost  every  woman^  socially 
speating,  an  appendage  of  some  man,  enables  men  to  take 
systematically  the  lion's  share  of  whatever  belongs  to  both* 
But  the  principal  question  relates  to  the  pecuHar  employ- 
ments of  women.  The  remuneration  of  these  is  always,  I 
believe,  greatly  below  that  of  employments  of  equal  skill 
and  equal  disagreeableness,  carried  on  by  men.  In  some 
of  tbese  eases  the  explanation  is  evidently  that  already 
given :  as  in  the  case  of  domestic  servants,  whose  wages, 
speaking  generally,  are  not  determined  by  competition,  but 
are  greatly  in  excess  of  the  market  value  of  the  labour^  and 
in  this  excess,  as  in  ahnost  all  things  which  are  regulated  by 
custom,  the  male  sex  obtains  by  far  the  largest  share*  In 
the  occupations  in  which  employei"s  take  ftdl  advantage  of 
competition,  the  low  wages  of  women  as  compared  with  the 
ordinaiy  earaings  of  men,  are  a  proof  that  the  emplopnents 
are  overstocked  :  that  although  so  much  smaller  a  iiumV»er 
of  women,  than  of  men,  support  themselves  by  wages,  the 
occupations  which  law  and  usage  make  accessible  to  them 
are  coroparatively  so  few,  that  the  field  of  tlieir  employment 
is  still  more  overcrowded.  It  must  be  observed,  that  as 
matters  now  stand,  a  sufficient  degree  of  overcrowding  may 
depress  the  wages  of  women  to  a  much  lower  minimum  than 
those  of  men.  The  wages,  at  least  of  single  women,  must 
be  equal  to  tlieir  support ;  but  need  not  be  more  than 
equal  to  it ;  the  minimimi,  in  their  case,  is  the  pittance  ab- 
sohitely  requisite  tor  the  sustenance  of  one  human  being. 
Now  the  lowest  point  to  which  the  most  superabundant 
competition  can  perrnanently  depress  the  wages  of  a  man,  is 
always  sou  le what  uijore  than  this.  Where  the  wife  of  a 
lab(ji\ring  man  does  not  by  general  custom  contribute  to  his 
earnings,  the  man's  wages  muBt  be  at  least  sufficient  to  sup- 
port himself,  a  wife,  and  a  number  of  children  adequate  to 
keep  up  the  population,  since  if  it  were  less,  the  population 
would  not  be  kept  up.  And  even  if  the  wife  earns  some- 
thing, tlieir  joint  wages  nmst  be  sufficient  to  support,  not 
only  themselveSj  hut  (at  least  for  some  years)  their  children 
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also.     Tlie   ne  plu^  ultra  of  low  wages,  thereforo,  (except 
during  some  transit ory  crisisj  or  in  some  decaying  employ- 
ment,) can  liardly  occur  in  any  occupation  which  the  person 
1  employed  has  to  live  by,  except  the  occupations  of  women. 


§  6.  Thus  far,  we  have,  throughout  this  discussion,  pro- 
ceeded on  the  supposition  that  competition  is  free,  so  far  as 
regards  human  interference  ;  being  limited  only  by  natural 
canses,  or  by  the  unintended  effect  of  general  social  circum- 
stances. But  law  or  custom  may  interfere  to  limit  eompeti* 
tion.  If  apprentice  laws,  or  the  regulations  of  coi'porate 
bodies,  make  the  access  to  a  partienlai*  employment  slow, 
costly,  or  difficult,  the  wages  of  that  employment  may  be 
kept  much  above  their  natural  proportion  to  the  wages  of 
common  labour.  They  might  be  so  kept  witliont  any  as- 
signable limit  J  were  it  not  that  wages  which  exceed  the 
usual  rate  require  corresponding  pnces,  and  that  there  is  a 
limit  to  the  price  at  which  even  a  restricted  number  of  pro- 
ducers can  dispose  of  all  they  produce.  In  most  civilized 
countries,  the  restrictions  of  this  kind  which  once  existed 
have  been  either  abolished  or  verj  much  I'elaxed,  and  will, 
BO  doubt,  ^oon  disappear  entirely.  In  some  trades,  how- 
ever,  and  to  some  extent,  the  combinations  of  workmen  pro- 
duce a  similar  effect,  Tliose  combinations  always  fail  to 
,  uphold  wages  at  an  artificial  rate,  unless  they  also  limit  the 
number  of  competitors.  But  they  do  occasionally  succeed 
in  accomplishing  this.  In  several  trades  the  workmen  have 
been  able  to  make  it  almost  impracticable  for  strangers  to 
obtain  adnn'ssion  eitlier  as  journeymen  or  as  apprentices, 
except  in  limited  numbe]"s,  and  under  such  restrictions  as 
they  chouse  to  impose.  It  was  given  in  evidence  to  the 
Iland-loom  Weavers  Commission,  that  this  is  one  of  the 

Lliardshi[)S  which  aggravate  the  grievous  condition  of  that 
depressed  class.  Their  own  employment  is  overstocked  and 
almost  ruined ;  but  there  are  many  other  trades  which  it 
would  not  be  difficult  for  them  to  learn  :  to  this,  however, 
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the  combinations  of  workmen  in  those  other  trades  are  said 
to  interpose  an  obstacle  hitherto  insurmoimtable. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  einiel  manner  in  which. 
the  excUieive  principle  of  thes^  combinations  operates  in  a 
case  of  this  pecuUar  nature^  the  question,  whether  they  are 
on  the  whole  more  nseful  or  mischievouSj  requii-es  to  be  de- 
cided on  an  enlarged  consideration  of  consequences,  among 
which  such  a  fact  as  this  is  not  one  of  the  most  important 
items.  Putting  aside  the  atrocities  sometimes  committed 
by  workmen  in  the  way  of  personal  outrage  or  intimidation, 
which  cannot  be  too  rigidly  repressed ;  if  the  present  state 
of  the  general  habits  of  the  people  were  to  remain  for  ever 
unimproved,  thet^e  partial  combinations,  in  so  far  as  they  do 
succeed  in  keeping  up  the  wages  of  any  trade  by  limiting  its 
numbers,  might  be  looked  upon  as  simply  intrencliiiigrounvl 
a  particular  spot  against  the  inroads  of  over-population,  and 
making  the  wages  of  the  class  depend  upon  their  own  rate 
of  increase,  instead  of  depending  on  that  of  a  more  reckless 
and  improvident  class  than  themselves.  What  at  first  sight 
Beems  the  injustice  of  excluding  the  more  numerous  body 
from  sharing  the  gains  of  a  comparatively  few,  disappears 
when  we  consider  that  by  being  admitted,  they  would  not 
be  made  better  off,  for  more  than  a  short  time ;  the  only 
permanent  effect  which  their  admission  would  produce, 
would  be  to  lower  the  others  to  their  own  level.  To  what 
extent  the  force  of  this  consideration  is  annulled  when  a 
tendency  commences  towards  diminished  over-crowding  in 
the  labouring  classes  generally,  and  ^rhat  gi^ounds  of  a 
diflFerent  nature  there  may  lie  for  regarding  the  existence  of 
trade  combiiiatious  as  ratlier  to  l>e  desired  than  deprecated, 
will  be  considered  in  a  subsequent  chapter  of  this  work,  with 
the  subject  of  Combination  Laws, 


§  7.  To  conclude  this  subject,  I  must  repeat  an  obser- 
vation already  made,  that  there  are  kinds  of  labour  of  which 
the  wages  are  fixed  by  custom,  and  not  by  competition. 
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Bneh  are  the  fees  or  cliarges  of  professional  persoDs  :  of  pliy- 
sieians^  siirgeoijs,  l»arristei*s,  and  even  attorneys,  These^  as 
a  general  iiile,  do  not  vary,  and  thongli  competition  operates 
i\3pon  those  classes  as  much  as  upon  any  others,  it  is  by 
dividing  the  business,  not,  in  general ,  by  diminishing  the 
rate  at  which  it  is  paid.  The  cause  of  this,  perhaps,  has 
been  the  prevalence  of  an  opinion  that  such  persons  are 
more  trustworthy  if  paid  highly  in  proportion  to  the  work 
they  pei'forni ;  insomuch  that  if  a  lavTyer  or  a  physician 
oflFered  his  services  at  less  than  the  ordinary  rate,  instead  of 
gainin^^  more  practice,  he  would  probably  lose  that  which 
he  already  hud.  For  analogous  reasons  it  is  usual  to  pay 
greatly  beyond  the  market  price  of  their  labour,  all  persons 
in  ^vhoni  the  employer  wishes  to  place  peculiar  tnist,  or 
from  whom  he  requires  sometljing  besides  their  niere  ser- 
vices»  For  example,  most  pereons  who  can  afibrd  it,  pay  to 
their  domestic  ser\  ants  higher  wages  than  would  purchase 
in  the  market  the  labour  of  persons  fully  as  competent  to 
the  work  required.  They  do  this,  not  merely  from  ostenta- 
|tion,  but  also  from  more  reasonable  motives  ;  either  because 
[they  desire  that  those  they  employ  should  s6rve  them  cheer- 
jfidly,  and  be  anxiouB  to  remain  in  their  service;  or  be- 
cause  they  do  not  like  to  drive  a  hard  bargain  with  people 
whom  they  are  in  constant  intercourse  with  ;  or  because 
they  dislike  to  have  near  their  persons,  and  continually  in 
their  sight,  people  with  the  appearance  and  habits  which  are 
the  usual  accompaniments  of  a  mean  remuneration.  Sim- 
ilar feelings  operate  in  the  minds  of  pei-sons  in  business, 
with  respect  to  their  clerks  and  other  employes.  Liberal- 
ity,  generosity,  and  the  credit  of  the  employer,  in'c  motives 
wbicli,to  wiiatever  extent  they  operate,  preclude  taking  the 
utmost  advantage  of  competition :  and  doubtless  such  mo- 
tives might,  and  even  now  do,  oi>erate  on  employers  of 
labour  in  all  the  great  departments  of  industrj^ ;  and  most 
desirable  is  it  that  they  should.  But  they  can  never  raise 
the  average  wages  of  labour  beyond  tlie  ratio  of  population 
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to  capital.  By  giving  more  to  each  person  employed,  they 
limit  the  power  of  giving  employment  to  numbers;  and 
however  excellent  their  moral  effect,  they  do  little  good 
economically,  unless  the  pauperism  of  those  who  are  shut 
out,  leads  indirectly  to  a  readjustment  by  means  of  an  in- 
creased restraint  on  population. 


,C3HAPTEE  XV. 

OF  PROFITa 

§  Ip  HAvmG  treated  of  the  labourer's  share  of  the 
produce,  we  next  proceed  to  the  share  of  the  capitalist ;  the 
proHts  of  capital  or  stock ;  the  gains  of  the  person  who 
advances  the  expenses  of  production — who,  from  finids  in 
his  possession,  jiays  the  wages  of  the  labourerSj  or  supports 
them  during  the  work ;  who  supplies  the  requisite  buihi- 
ingB,  materials^  and  tools  or  machLnerj ;  and  to  whom,  by 
the  usual  terms  of  the  contract,  the  produce  belongs,  to  be 
disposed  of  at  his  pleasure.  After  indeinnifying  him  for  his 
outlay,  there  commonly  remains  a  surplus,  which  is  his 
profit ;  the  net  income  from  his  capital :  the  amount  which 
he  can  afford  to  expend  in  necessaries  or  pleasureSj  or  from 
which  by  further  saving  he  can  add  to  his  wealth. 

As  the  wages  of  the  labourer  are  the  remuneration  of 
labour,  60  the  profits  of  the  capitalist  are  properly,  according 
to  Mr.  Senior's  well-chosen  expression,  the  remuneration  of 
abstinence.  They  are  what  he  gains  by  forbearing  to  con- 
sume his  capital  for  his  own  uses,  and  allowing  it  to  be  con* 
sumed  by  productive  labourers  for  their  uses.  For  tliis  for 
bearance  he  requires  a  recompense.  Very  often  in  personai 
enjoyment  he  would  be  a  gainer  by  squandering  his  capital, 
the  capital  amounting  to  more  than  the  sum  of  the  profits 
which  it  will  yield  during  the  years  he  can  expect  to  live. 
But  while  he  retains  it  undiminished,  he  has  always  the 
power  of  consuming  it  if  ]:te  wishes  or  needs  ;  he  can  bestow 
it  upon  others  at  his  death  ;  and  in  tlie  meantime  he  derives 
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from  it  an  income,  which  he  can  without  impoverishment 
apply  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  wants  or  inclinations. 

Of  the  gains,  however,  which  the  possession  of  a  capital 
enables  a  pei'son  to  make,  a  part  only  is  properly  an  eqiiiva* 
lent  for  the  use  of  the  capital  itself;  namely,  as  mncli  as  a 
solvent  person  would  he  willini^  to  pay  for  the  loan  of  it. 
This,  which  as  everybody  knows  is  called  interest,  is  all  that 
a  person  is  enabled  to  get  by  nierel}>  abstaining  from  the 
immediate  consumption  of  his  ca])ital,  and  allowing  it  to  be 
used  for  prodnctive  purposes  by  others.  The  remuneration 
which  is  obtained  in  any  country  for  mere  abstinence,  is 
measured  by  the  current  rate  of  interest  on  the  best  secu- 
rity ;  such  security  as  preclndes  m\y  appreciable  chance  of 
losing  the  principal.  What  a  person  expects  to  gain,  who 
superintends  the  employment  of  his  own  capital,  is  always 
more,  and  genei-ally  much  more,  than  this.  The  rate  of 
profit  greatly  exceeds  the  rate  of  interest.  The  surplus  is 
partly  compensation  for  risk.  By  lending  his  capital,  on 
unexceptionable  security,  he  runs  little  or  no  risk.  But  if 
he  embarks  in  business  on  his  own  account,  he  always  ex- 
poses his  capital  to  some,  and  in  many  cases  to  very  great, 
danger  of  partial  or  total  loss.  For  this  danger  he  must  be 
compensated,  otherwise  he  will  not  incur  it.  lie  must  like- 
wise be  remunerated  for  the  devotion  of  his  time  and  la- 
bour. The  control  of  the  operations  of  industry  usually 
belongs  to  the  pc-rson  Avho  supplies  the  whole  or  the  great- 
est jnirt  of  the  funds  by  winch  they  are  carried  on,  and  who, 
according  to  the  ordinary  arrangement,  is  eitlier  alone  inter- 
ested, or  is  the  person  most  interested  {at  least  directly),  in 
the  result.  To  exercise  this  control  with  efficiency,  if  the 
concern  is  large  and  complicated,  requires  great  assiduity, 
and  oflteuj  no  ordinary  skill.  This  assiduity  and  skill  must 
be  remunerated. 

The  gross  profits  from  capital,  the  gains  returned  to 
those  who  supply  the  funds  for  production,  must  suffice  for 
thetie  three  purposes.  They  nuist  aff'ord  a  sufficient  equiva- 
lent ibr  abstinence,  indemnity  for  risk,  and  renmneration 
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for  the  labour  and  skill  required  for  supenntendence. 
These  diflerent  compensations  may  be  eitlier  paid  to  the 

^^same,  or  to  diiferent  pereons.  The  capital,  or  some  part  of 
it,  may  be  borrowed  ;  may  heloBg  to  some  one  who  does 
not  undertake  the  risks  or  the  trouble  of  business.  In  that 
case,  the  lender,  or  owner,  is  the  person  who  practises  the 
abstiuenee ;  and  is  remunerated  for  it  by  the  interest  paid 
to  Idm,  wiiile  the  difference  between  the  interest  and  the 
gross  protit  remunerates  the  exertions  and  risks  of  the  under- 

^  taker.^     Sometimes,  again,  the  capital,  or  a  part  of  it,  is 

P  su] (plied  l>y  wliat  is  called  a  sleeping  partner ;  who  shares 
the  risks  of  the  employment,  but  not  the  trouble,  and  w^ho, 
in  consideration  of  those  rists,  receives  not  a  mere  interest, 
but  a  stipulated  share  of  the  gross  profits.  Sometimes  the 
*  capital  is  supplied  and  the  risk  incurred  by  one  pei'son,  and 
the  business  carried  on  excluBiyely  in  his  name,  w4ii]c  the 
trouble  of  management  is  made  over  to  another,  who  is  en- 
gaged for  that  purpose  at  a  fixed  saiary.  Management, 
however,  by  hired  servants,  w^lio  have  no  interest  in  the 
result  but  that  of  preserving  their  salaries,  is  proverbially 
inefficient,  unless  they  act  under  the  inspecting  eye,  if  not 
the  controlling  hand,  of  tne  person  chiefly  interested :  and 
jiriKlence  almost  always  recommends  giving  to  a  manager 
not  thus  controlle<l,  a  remnneratiou  partly  dependent  on  tlie 
profits  ;  which  virtually  reduces  the  case  to  that  of  a  6lee]v 

I  ing  partner.  Ov  finally,  the  same  person  ]nay  own  the 
capital,  and  conduct  the  bnsiness  ;  adding,  if  he  m  ill  ard 
can,  to  the  management  of  his  own  capital,  that  of  as  much 
more  as  the  owners  may  be  willing  to  trust  him  with.  But 
under  any  or  all  of  these  arrangements,  the  same  three 
things  require  tlieir  remuneration,  and  must  obtain  it  from 

I  the  gross  profit ;  abstinence,  risk,  exertion.  And  the  three 
parts  into  which  profit  may  be  considered  as  resolving  itself, 


•  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  word^  in  tiiia  sense^  is  not  familiar  to  an  Eng- 
lish ear.  French  political  economists  enjoy  a  great  advantage  in  being  able  to 
speak  currently  of  ies  profits  de  T entrepreneur. 
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may  be  described  respectively  as  intereBt,  inBuranee,  and 
wages  of  superintendence, 

§  2.  The  lowest  rate  of  profit  which  can  permanently 
exist,  IB  that  which  is  barely  adequate^  at  the  given  place 
and  timcj  to  tiflord  an  erjuivalcnt  for  the  abstinence,  riskj 
and  exertion  implied  in  the  employment  of  capital.  From 
the  gross  profit,  hua  lir&t  to  be  deducted  as  much  as  will 
form  a  iiind  sufficient  on  the  average  to  cover  all  losses  inci- 
dent to  the  euiployment.  Next,  it  must  afibrd  siicli  an 
equivalent  to  the  owner  of  the  capital  for  forheariDg  to  con- 
fiume  it,  as  is  then  and  there  a  sufficient  motive  to  him  to 
persist  in  his  abstinence.  How  much  w^ill  be  required  to 
form  this  equivalent,  depends  on  the  comparative  value 
placedj  in  the  given  society,  upon  the  present  and  the 
future  ;  (in  the  words  formerly  used)  on  tlie  strength  of  the 
eifective  desire  of  accumulation.  Further,  aft*.-r  covuriiig  all 
losses,  and  remunerating  the  owner  for  forbearing  to  con- 
sume, there  must  he  something  left  to  recompense  the  la- 
bour and  skill  of  the  person  who  devotes  his  time  to  the 
business.  This  reconi]»ense  too  must  be  sufficient  to  enable 
at  least  the  owners  of  the  larger  capitals  to  receive  for  their 
trouble,  or  to  pay  to  some  manager  for  his,  what  to  them  or 
him  will  be  a  sufficient  inducement  for  undergoing  it.  If 
the  surplus  is  no  u^ore  than  this,  none  but  large  masses  of 
capital  will  be  employed  productively ;  and  if  it  did  not 
even  amount  to  tliis,  capital  would  be  withdrawn  from  pro- 
duction, and  unprodnctively  consumed^  until,  by  an  indii^ct 
consequence  of  its  diminished  amount,  to  be  exi>laincd  hercv 
after,  the  rate  of  profit  was  raised. 

Such,  then,  is  the  minimmn  of  profits:  Imt  tliat  mini- 
mum IS  exceedingly  varijihle,  and  at  some  times  and  places 
extremely  low  ;  on  account  of  the  great  variableness  of  two 
out  of  its  three  elements.  That  the  rate  of  necessary  renm- 
neration  for  abstinence,  or  in  other  words  the  effective  desire 
of  accumulation,  differs  widely  in  difterent  states  of  society 
and  civilization^  has  been  seen  in  a  former  chapter,     There 
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h  a  still  ivkler  difference  in  the  element  wliieb  consists  in 
conipeiirirttion  for  risk.     I  am  not  now  speaking  of  tlie  dif- 
kfereiices  in  point  of  risk  between  different  eniplovnients  of 
[capital  in  the  same  soeietj,  bnt  of  the  very  different  degrees 
'-of  security  of  property  in  different  states  of  society.     Where, 
as  in  many  of  the  go%'enimentB  of  Asia,  pioperty  is  in  per- 
petual danger  of  spoliation  from  a  tyrannical  govermnentj 
or  from  its  rapacious  and  ill-{^ontrolled  officers ;  wliere  to 
possess  or  to  be  suspected  of  possessing  wealtli,  is  to  he  a 
^nmrk  not  only  for  plunder,  hut  perhaps  for  personal  ill- 
treatment  to  extort  the  disclosure  and  snrrender  of  hidden 
I  .valuables ;  or  where,  as  in  tlie  European  middle  ages,  the 
1  W3akness  of  the  government,  even  when  not  itself  inclined 
to  oppress,  leaves  its  subjects  exposed  without  protection  or 
1  redress  to  active  spoliation,  or  audacious  withholding  of  just 
.rights,  by  any  powerful  individual ;  the  rate  of  profit  wLicli 
persons  of  avei'age  dispositions  will  require,  to  make  them 
("forego  tlie  immediate  eMJoyment  of  what  they  happen  to 
possess,  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  it  and  tlicmselves  to 
these  perils,  must  be  soihethiiig  very  cousiderable.     And 
[these  contingencies  affect  those  who  live  on  tlie  mere  inter- 
est of  their  capital,  in  common  with  those  who  personally 
[engage  in  production     In  a  generally  secure  state  of  socie- 
[ty,  the  risks  which  may  be  attendant  on  the  nature  of  par- 
[ticular  employments  seldom  fall  on  the  person  who  lends  his 
capital,  if  he  lends  on  good  Becurity ;    but  in  a  state  of 
society  like  that  of  many  parts  of  Asia,  no  security  (except 
perhaps  the  actual  pledge  of  gold  or  jewels)  is  good :  and 
the  mere  possession  of  a  hoard,  when  known  or  suspected, 
exposes  it  an<l  the  possessor  to  risks,  for  which  scarcely  any 
I  profit  he  could  expect  to  obtain  would  be  an  equivalent ;  so 
that  there  would  be  still  less  accnnnilation  tlian  there  is,  if 
a  state  of  insecurity  did  not  also  multiply  the  occasions  on 
which  the  possession  of  a  treasure  may  be  the  means  of  sav- 
ing life  or  averting  serions  calamities.     Those  who  lend, 
imder  these  wretched  governments,  do  it  at  the  utmost  peril 
I  uf  never  being  paid.     In  most  of  the  native  states  of  India, 
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the  lowest  teiTas  ou  wliicli  any  one  will  lend  money,  even  to 
the  government,  are  sncli,  tliat  if  the  interest  is  paid  only 
for  a  few  years,  and  the  principal  not  at  all,  the  lender  is  tol- 
erably well  indemnified.  If  the  aeenmulation  of  principal 
and  compound  interest  is  ultimately  compromised  at  a  few 
shiUings  in  the  pound,  he  has  generally  made  an  advanta- 
geous bargain* 

§  3.  The  remuneration  of  capital  in  different  employ- 
ments, much  more  than  the  remuneration  of  labour,  varies 
according  to  the  circumstances  wliich  render  one  employ- 
ment more  attractive,  or  more  repulsive^  than  another.  The 
profits,  for  example,  of  retail  trade,  in  proportion  to  the  cap- 
ital employ edj  exceed  those  of  wholesale  dealers  or  manu- 
facturers, for  this  reason  among  others,  that  there  is  less 
consideration  attached  to  the  employment.  The  greatest, 
however,  of  these  differences,  is  that  caused  by  difference  of 
risk.  The  profits  of  a  gunpowder  manufacturer  must  be 
considerably  greater  than  the  average,  to  make  up  for  the 
peculiar  risks  to  which  he  and  his  property  are  constantly 
exposed.  When,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  marine  adven- 
ture, the  pecidiar  risks  are  capable  of  being,  and  commonly 
are,  commuted  for  a  fixed  pajinent,  the  premium  of  insur- 
tmce  tftkes  its  regular  place  among  the  charges  of  produc- 
tion, and  the  compensation  which  the  owner  of  the  ship  or 
cargo  rcce^ives  fur  that  payment,  does  not  appear  in  the 
estimate  of  his  profits,  but  is  included  in  the  reidaeement 
of  his  capital. 

The  portion,  too,  of  the  gross  profit,  which  forms  the 
remuneration  for  the  labour  and  skill  of  the  dealer  or  pro- 
ducer, is  very  different  in  difierent  emplojinents.  This  is 
t!ie  explanation  always  given  of  the  extraordinary  rate  of 
apothecaries'  profit;  the  greatest  part,  as  Adam  Smith  ob- 
serves, being  frequently  no  more  than  the  reasonalde  wages 
of  professional  attendance;  for  which,  until  a  late  alteration 
of  the  law,  the  apothecary  could  not  demand  any  remunera- 
tion, except  in  the  prices  of  his  drugs.     Some  occupations 
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require  a  eonE?iderable  amount  of  scLcntilic  or  te^linieal  edn- 
catioii,  and  can  only  be  carried  on  by  persons  wlio  combine 
witb  tbat  education  a  considerable  capital.  Such  is  the 
businesB  of  an  engineer,  both  in  the  original  senBe  of  the 
tenn,  a  machine-maker,  and  in  its  popular  or  derivative 
BensBj  an  undertaker  of  public  works.  Tliese  are  always 
the  most  profitable  employments.  There  are  cases,  again, 
in  wliich  a  considerable  amount  of  labour  and  skill  is  re* 
(piired  to  conduct  a  business  neeessarily  of  limited  extent. 
In  such  cases,  a  higher  than  common  rate  of  profit  is  neces- 
sary to  yield  only  the  common  rate  of  remuneration,  ''  In 
a  small  sea-j>ort  town,'"  says  Adam  Smith,  *'  a  little  grocer 
will  make  forty  or  fifty  per  cent  upon  a  stock  of  a  single 
hundred  pounds,  while  a  considerable  wholesale  merchant 
in  the  same  place  will  scarce  make  eiglit  or  ten  per  cent 
upon  a  stock  often  thousand.  The  trade  <jf  the  grocer  may 
be  necessary  lor  the  convenieney  of  the  inlialiitfints,  and  the 
narrowness  of  the  market  may  not  admit  the  employment 
of  a  larger  capital  in  the  bnsiness.  The  man,  however, 
must  not  only  Uve  by  his  trade,  but  live  by  it  suitaldy  to 
the  qualifications  which  it  requires.  Besides  possessing  a 
little  capital,  he  must  be  able  to  read,  write,  and  account, 
and  must  be  a  tolerable  judge,  too,  of  perhaps  fifty  or  sixty 
different  sorts  of  goods,  their  prices,  qualities,  and  the  mar- 
kets where  they  are  to  be  had  cheapest.  T}iii*ty  or  forty 
pounds  a-year  cannot  be  considered  as  too  great  a  recom- 
pense for  the  labour  of  a  person  so  accomplished.  Deduct 
this  from  the  seemingly  great  profits  of  his  capital,  and  little 
more  will  remain,  perhaps,  than  the  ordinary  profits  of 
stock.  The  greater  part  of  the  apparent  profit  is,  in  this 
case,  too,  real  wages," 

All  the  natural  monopolies  (meaning  thereby  those 
which  are  created  by  circunivStanceB,  and  not  by  law)  which 
prrKluce  or  aggravate  the  disparities  in  the  remuneration  of 
difterent  kinds  of  labour,  operate  similarly  between  different 
eniplovments  of  capital.  If  a  business  can  only  be  advan- 
tageously carried  on  by  a  large  capital,  this  in  most  coim- 
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tries  limits  so  narrowly  the  class  of  persons  wbo  can  enter 
into  tile  umployment,  tliat  tbtjy  are  enabled  to  keep  tbeir 
i%te  of  profit  above  the  general  level.  A  trade  may  also, 
from  the  nature  of  tbe  t-ase,  be  confined  to  so  few  hands, 
that  profits  may  admit  of  being  kept  np  by  a  combination 
among  tJxe  dealers.  It  is  well  known  that  even  among  so 
niunerous  a  body  as  tbe  London  bookt^ellers,  this  sort  of 
combination  long  continned  to  exist.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned tbe  case  of  tbe  gas  and  water  companies. 


§  4.  After  due  allowance  is  made  for  these  varioxis 
causes  of  inequality,  namely^  ditference  in  the  risk  or  agree- 
ableneas  of  different  employments,  and  natural  or  artificial 
monopolies  ;  tlae  rate  of  pro  tit  on  capital  in  all  employments 
tends  to  an  equality.  Such  is  tbe  proposition  usually  laid 
down  by  political  economists,  and  under  proper  explanations 
it  is  tnie» 

That  portion  of  profit  which  is  properly  interest,  and 
^vbich  forms  tbe  real  renmneration  for  abstinence,  is  strictly 
tbe  same,  at  the  same  time  and  place,  whatever  be  the  em- 
ployment. Tbe  rate  of  interest  on  equally  good  security, 
does  not  vary  according  to  the  destination  of  the  principal, 
thongb  it  does  vary  from  time  to  time  very  much,  accortling 
to  tbe  circumstances  of  the  market.  There  is  no  employ- 
ment in  w^bich,  in  the  present  state  of  industry,  competition 
is  so  active  and  incessant  as  in  tbe  lending  and  borrowing 
of  money.  All  persons  in  business  are  oecasionally.  and 
most  of  them  constantly,  borrowers ;  while  all  persons  not 
in  Ijusincss,  wbo  possess  monied  property,  are  lenders.  Be- 
tween these  two  great  bodies  there  is  a  numerous,  keen,  and 
intelligent  class  of  middle  men,  fomposed  of  banktTS,  stoek- 
brokersj  discount  brokers,  and  others,  alive  to  the  slightest 
breath-^  probable  gain.  Tbe  smallest  circumstance,  or  the 
m^ost  transient  impression  on  tbe  public  mind,  which  tends 
to  an  increase  or  diminution  of  the  demand  for  loans  eitlier 
at  tbe  time  or  prospectively,  operates  immediately  on  the 
rate  of  interest :  and  circumstances  in  tbe  general  state  of 
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trade,  really  tending  to  cause  this  difference  of  demand,  are 
contmuallj  oceiirring,  sometimeB  to  sueb  an  extent,  that  the 
rate  of  interest  on  the  best  mercantile  bills  haa  been  known 
to  vary  witliin  a  year  (even  without  the  o<?ctirreEce  of  the 
great  derangement  called  a  commercial  crisia)  from  less 
than  fonr  to  nmre  than  six  per  cent.  But,  at  the  same  time 
and  place  J  tlie  rate  of  interest  is  the  same,  to  all  who  can 
give  equally  good  security.  The  market  rate  of  interest  is 
at  all  times  a  known  and  definite  thing. 

It  is  far  otherwise  with  gross  profit ;  which,  thougli  (as 
will  presently  be  seen)  it  does  not  vary  mnch  from  employ- 
ment  to  employment,  varies  very  greatly  from  iniliridual  to 
individual,  and  can  scarcely  be  in  any  two  cases  the  same. 
It  dejiends  on  the  knowledge,  talents,  economy,  and  energy 
of  the  capitalist  himself,  or  of  the  agents  whom  he  employs ; 
on  tlie  accidents  of  personal  connexion  ;  and  even  on  chance. 
Hardly  any  two  dealers  in  the  same  trade,  even  if  their  com- 
modities are  eqnally  good  and  equally  cheap,  carry  on  their 
bnainess  at  the  same  expense,  or  turn  over  their  capital  in 
the  same  time.  That  equal  capitals  give  equal  protit«,  as  a 
general  maxim  of  trade,  would  be  as  false  as  that  equal  age 
or  size  gives  equal  bodily  strength,  or  that  equal  reading  or 
experience  gives  equal  knowledge.  The  etfect  depends  as 
much  upon  twenty  other  things,  as  upon  the  single  cause 
specified. 

But  though  profits  thus  vary,  the  parity,  on  the  whole, 
of  different  modes  of  employing  capital  (in  the  absence  of 
any  natural  or  ai'tificial  monopoly)  is^  in  a  certain,  and  a 
very  important  sense,  maintained.  On  an  average  (what- 
ever may  be  the  occasional  fluctuations)  the  various  employ- 
ments of  capital  are  on  such  a  tooting  as  to  liold  out,  not 
equal  profits,  but  equal  expectations  of  profit,  to  pei-sons  of 
average  abilities  and  advantages.  By  equal,  I  mean  after 
making  compensation  for  any  inferiority  in  the  agreeahle- 
ness  or  safety  of  an  employment.  If  the  case  were  not  so ; 
if  there  were,  evidently,  and  to  common  experience,  more 
favourable  chanees  of  pecuniary  success  in  one  business  than 
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in  others,  more  persons  would  uiigage  their  capital  b  tkl 
business,  or  would  bring  up  their  mms  to  it ;  which  in  fad  ' 
alwayt*  happens  when  a  busineBS,  like  that  of  an  engineer  s5 ' 
present,  or  like  any  newl j  established  and  prosperoua  mauo- 
factnre,  is  seen  to  be  a  growing  and  thriving  one.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  a  business  is  not  eon.sidered  thriving :  if  tk 
chances  of  profit  in  it  are  thought  to  be  inferior  to  those  iii 
other  emploTments  ;  capital  gradually  leaves  it,  or  at  lea^t 
new  esipita!  is  not  attracted  to  it ;  and  by  this  change  in  tie 
distribution  of  capital  between  the  less  profitable  and  the 
more  profitable  employmentSj  a  Bort  of  balance  i.«  restored. 
The  expectations  of  profit,  therefore,  in  different  enipkyy- 
ments,  cannot  long  continue  very  different :  thev  tend  to  a 
common  average,  though  they  are  generally  oscillating  from 
one  side  to  the  other  side  of  the  medium. 

Tins  equalizing  process,  commonly  described  as  tLc 
transfer  of  capital  from  one  employment  to  anotlier,  is  not 
necessarily  the  onerous,  slow,  and  almost  impracticable 
operation  which  it  is  very  often  represented  to  be.  In  tie 
first  place,  it  does  not  always  imply  the  actual  removal  of 
capital  already  embarked  in  an  employment.  In  a  rapidly 
progressive  state  of  capital,  the  adjustment  often  takes  j>laee 
by  means  of  the  new  accumulations  of  each  year,  w^hieli 
direct  themselves  in  preference  towards  the  more  thriving 
trades.  Even  when  a  real  transfer  of  capital  is  necessary, 
it  is  by  no  means  implied  that  any  of  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  nn profitable  employment,  relinquish  business 
and  break  np  their  establishments.  Tlie  numerons  and 
mnltifarions  channels  of  credit,  through  wliich,  in  commer- 
cial nations,  unemployed  capital  diffuses  itself  over  the  field 
of  employment,  flowing  over  in  greater  abundance  to  the 
lower  levels,  are  the  means  by  winch  the  equalization  is  ac- 
complished, Tlie  process  consists  in  a  limitation  by  one 
class  of  dealers  or  producers,  and  an  extension  by  the  other, 
of  that  portion  of  their  business  which  is  carried  on  with 
borrowed  capital.  Tliere  is  scarcely  auy  dealer  or  producer 
on  a  considerable  scale,  who  confines  his  business  to  what 
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can  be  carried  on  by  his  own  fundt?.  When  trade  is  good, 
he  not  only  uses  to  the  utmost  his  own  capital,  but  employe, 
in  addition,  much  of  the  credit  which  that  capital  obtains 
for  him.  When,  either  from  over-supply  or  from  some 
slackening  in  the  demand  for  his  commodity,  he  finds  that 
it  selb  more  8h)wly  or  obtains  a  lower  price,  he  contracts  his 
operations,  and  does  not  apply  to  bankers  or  otlier  money 
dealers  for  a  renewal  of  their  advances  to  the  same  extent  as 
before.  A  business  which  is  increasing  holds  out,  on  the 
contrary,  a  prospect  of  profitable  employment  for  a  larger 
amount  of  this  floating  cajiital  than  previously,  and  those 
engaged  in  it  become  applicants  to  the  money  dealers  for 
lai'ger  advances,  wdiich,  fi'om  their  improving  circumstances, 
they  have  no  difficulty  in  obtahung,  A  different  distrilni- 
tion  of  floating  capital  between  two  employments  has  as 
much  effect  in  restoring  their  profits  to  an  equilibrium,  as 
ii*  the  owners  of  an  equal  amount  of  capital  were  to  abandon 
the  one  trade  and  carry  their  capital  into  the  other.  Tins 
easy,  and  as  it  were  spontaneous,  method  of  accommodating 
production  to  demand,  is  quite  sufficient  to  correct  any  in- 
equalities arising  from  the  fluctuations  of  trade,  or  other 
causes  of  ordinary  occurrence.  In  the  case  of  an  altogether 
declining  trade,  in  which  it  is  necessary  that  the  production 
should  be,  not  occasionally  varied,  but  greatly  and  perma- 
nently diminished,  or  perhajis  stopped  altogether,  the  i>ro- 
eess  of  extricating  the  capital  is,  no  doubt,  tardy  and  dit- 
ficult,  and  almost  always  attended  with  considerable  loss ; 
much  of  the  capital  fixed  in  machijierj^,  bnildiugs,  perma- 
nent works,  &c,  being  either  not  applicable  to  any  other 
purpose,  or  only  applicable  after  expensive  alterations;  and 
time  being  seldom  given  for  effecting  the  change  in  the 
mode  in  which  it  would  be  effected  with  least  loss,  namely, 
by  not  replacing  the  fixed  capital  as  it  wears  out.  There  is 
besides,  in  totally  changing  the  destination  of  a  capital,  so 
great  a  sacrifice  of  established  connexion,  and  of  acquired 
skill  and  experience,  that  people  are  always  very  slow  in 
resolving  upon  It,  and  hardly  ever  do  so  until  long  aftei*  a 
22 
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I  change  of  fortune  Las  become  hopeless.  The^,  howerer, 
are  distinctly  excejjtional  ca&es,  and  even  in  tlieise  the  equal- 
ization h  at  last  effected.  It  may  al^  hapi»€ii  that  the  pe- 
tiirn  to  equilibrium  is  considerably  protracted,  when,  before 
one  ine^juality  has  been  corrected,  another  cause  of  inequal- 
ity arises ;  which  is  said  to  have  been  continnally  tlie  ease 
during  a  long  series  of  years,  with  the  production  of  cotton 
in  the  Southern  States  of  North  America ;  the  commodity 
having  been  upheld  at  what  was  virtaally  a  monopoly  price, 
because  the  increase  of  demand,  from  successive  improve- 
ment* in  the  manufacturey  went  on  with  a  rapidity  so  much 
beyond  expectation  tliat  for  many  yearg  tlie  supply  never 
completely  overtook  it.  But  it  is  not  often  that  a  succession 
of  disiturbing  cansee,  all  acting  in  the  same  direction,  are 
known  to  follow  one  another  with  hardly  any  interval. 
Where  there  is  no  monopoly,  the  profits  of  a  trade  are  likely 
to  range  sometiine^  above  and  sometimes  below  the  general 
level,  but  tending  always  to  return  to  it  like  the  oscillations 
of  the  pendiihim. 

In  general,  then,  although  profits  are  very  different  to 
fliffcrent  individuals,  and  to  the  same  individual  in  different 
years,  there  cannot  be  much  diversity  at  the  same  time  and 
l*laee  in  the  average  profits  of  different  employments,  (other 
thnn  the  standing  differences  necessary  to  compensate  for 
dirtercnce  of  attractiveness,)  except  for  sliort  periods,  or 
when  some  great  permanent  revulsion  has  overtaken  ii  par- 
ticular trade.  If  any  popuhir  impression  exists  that  some 
trades  are  more  profitable  than  others,  independently  of  mo- 
nopoly, or  of  Buch  rare  accidents  as  have  been  noticed  in 
regard  to  the  cotton  trade,  the  iniirression  m  in  all  probabil- 
ity faUacious,  since  if  it  were  shared  by  those  who  have 
greatest  means  of  knowledge  and  motives  to  accurate  exam- 
ination, thfTe  would  take  place  such  an  influx  of  capital  as 
would  soon  lower  the  profits  to  the  common  level.  It  is 
true  that,  to  persons  with  the  same  amount  of  original 
means,  there  is  more  chance  of  making  a  large  fortune  in 
Bf>wc  employments  than  in  others.     But  it  would  be  found 
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that  in  those  same  eoiploynieiits  baiikniptcies  also  are  more 
frequent  J  and  that  the  chance  of  greater  success  is  balanced 
by  a  greater  probability  of  complete  failure.  Very  otleii  it 
is  more  than  balanced :  for,  aB  was  remarked  in  another 
case,  the  chance  of  great  prizes  operates  with  a  greater  de- 
gree of  strength  than  aritbmetic  will  warrant,  in  attracting 
competitors ;  and  I  donbt  not  that  the  average  gains,  in  a 
trade  in  which  large  fc»rtuncs  may  be  made,  ai'c  lower  than 
in  those  in  which  gains  are  slow,  though  com]»aratively  surCj 
and  in  which  nothing  is  to  be  ultimately  hoped  for  beyond 
a  coni|>etency.  The  timber  trade  of  Canada  is  one  example 
of  an  employment  of  capital,  partaking  so  much  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  lottery^  as  to  make  it  an  accredited  opinion  that, 

I  taking  the  adventiu'ers  in  the  aggi'egate,  thei'e  is  more  money 
lost  by  the  trade  than  gained  by  it ;  in  other  words,  that 

tthe  average  rate  of  profit  is  less  than  nothing.      In  such 

[points  iXB  this,  much  depends  on  the  characters  of  nations, 
according  as  they  partake  more  or  less  of  the  adventurous, 
or,  as  it  is  caHed  when  tbe  intention  is  to  blame  it,  the  gam- 
bling spirit.  This  spirit  is  mnch  stronger  in  the  United 
States  than  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  in  Great  Britain  than  in 

tiny  country  of  the  Continent,     In  some  Contiuental  coun- 
'ies  the  tendency  is  so  much  the  reverse,  that  safe  and  quiet 
ployments  probably  yield  a  less  average  ]jrofit  to  the  cap- 
engaged  in  them,  than  those  which  ofler  greater  gains 
at  the  price  of  greater  hazards. 

It  must  not  however  be  forgotten,  that  even  in  the  coun- 
tries of  most  active  competition  custom  also  has  a  consider- 
able share  in  determining  the  jirofits  of  trade.  There  is 
sometimes  a!i  idea  afloat  as  to  what  the  profit  of  an  employ- 
ment slioukl  be,  wbicli  thougli  not  adhered  to  by  all  the 
dealers,  nor  perliaps  rigidly  by  any,  still  exercises  a  certain 
influence  over  their  operations.  Tliere  is  in  England  a  kind 
of  notion,  how  widely  prevailing  I  know  not,  that  fifty  per 
cent  is  a  proper  and  suitable  rate  of  profit  in  retail  transac- 
tions :  understand,  not  fifty  per  cent  on  the  whole  capital, 
but  an  advance  of  fifty  per  cent  on  the  wholesale  prices  ; 
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tlie  lowest  terms  on  which  any  one  will  lend  money,  even  to 
the  govemmeut,  are  suehj  that  if  the  interest  i^  paid  only 
for  a  few  years,  and  the  principal  not  at  all,  the  lender  is  tol- 
erably well  indemnified.  If  the  accumulation  of  principal 
and  compound  interest  is  ultimately  compromised  at  a  few 
fihillings  in  the  poimd,  he  has  generally  made  an  advanta- 
gcoQB  bargain* 


§  3.  The  remuneration  of  capital  in  different  employ- 
ments, much  more  than  the  remuneration  of  labour,  varies 
accorrjing  to  the  circumstances  wliich  render  one  employ- 
ment more  attractive,  or  more  repulsive,  than  another.  The 
profitSj  for  example,  of  retail  trade,  in  proportion  to  the  cap* 
ital  cmployedj  exceed  those  of  wholesale  dealei's  or  manu- 
facturers, for  this  rei^LSon  among  others,  that  there  is  less 
conBidcration  attached  to  the  employment.  The  greatest, 
however,  of  these  diifereuces,  is  that  caused  liy  difference  of 
risk.  Tiic  profits  of  a  gimpowder  manufacturer  must  be 
eoijsidcralily  greater  than  the  average,  to  make  np  for  the 
peculiar  risks  to  which  he  and  his  property  are  constantly 
exposed.  Wlien,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  marine  adven- 
ture, the  peculiar  risks  are  capable  of  being,  and  commonly 
arc,  commuted  for  a  fixed  payment,  the  premium  of  insur- 
ance takes  its  regular  place  among  the  charges  of  produc- 
tion, aa<l  the  compensation  which  the  owner  of  the  ship  or 
cargo  rceolves  for  that  payment,  does  not  appear  in  the 
estimate  of  his  profits,  but  is  included  in  the  rei)lacement 
of  his  capital. 

The  portion,  too,  of  the  gross  profit,  which  forms  the 
remuneration  for  the  labour  and  skill  of  the  dealer  or  pro- 
ducer, is  very  different  in  different  cmplojnnents.  This  is 
the  explanation  always  given  of  the  extraordinary  rate  of 
apothecaries"  profit ;  the  greatest  part,  as  Adam  Smith  ob- 
serves, being  frequently  no  more  than  the  reasonable  wages 
of  professional  attendance;  for  which,  until  a  late  alteration 
of  the  law,  the  apothecary  could  not  demand  any  remunera- 
m,  except  in  the  prices  of  his  drugs.     Some  occupations 
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cost  him.  Profit  altogetlier,  peo])le  are  apt  to  thiiikj  is  a  con- 
1 6(3(|injnce  of  purchase  and  sale.  It  is  only  (they  suppose) 
I  because  there  are  purchasers  for  a  commodity,  that  the  pro- 
ducer of  it  is  able  to  make  any  profit.  Demand — cufitomers 
—a  market  for  the  coniinodity,  aie  the  can&e  of  the  gaiurf  of 
capitahsts.  It  is  by  the  sale  of  their  goods,  that  they  replace 
their  capital,  and  add  to  its  amotmt. 

This,  however,  is  looking  only  at  the  outside  siu-face  of 

tiie  economical  machinery  of  society.     In  no  case,  we  find,  is 

,  the  mere  niouey  wliicli  passes  from  one  person  to  another",  the 

'  fundamental  matter  in  any  economical  phenomenon.     If  we 

[look  more  narrowly  into  the  operations  of  the  producer,  we 

shall  perceive  that  the  money  he  obtains  for  his  commodity 

18  not  the  cause  of  liis  having  a  profit,  but  only  the  mode  in 

which  his  profit  is  paid  to  him. 

The  cause  of  profit  is,  that  labour  produces  more  than  is 
reqaired  for  its  support.  The  reason  why  agricultural  capi- 
tal yiekk  a  profit,  is  because  human  beings  can  grow  more 
food,  than  is  necessary  to  feed  them  while  it  is  being  grown, 
inchiding  the  time  occupied  in  eynstructing  the  took,  and 
making  all  other  needful  preparations;  from  whicli  it  is  a 
I  consequence,  that  if  a  capitalist  undertakes  to  feed  the 
[labourers  on  condition  of  receiving  the  prodnee,  he  ha^  some 
I  of  it  remaining  for  himself  after  replacing  his  advances.  To 
vary  the  form  of  the  theorem  :  the  reason  why  capital  yields 
a  profit,  is  because  food,  clothing,  materials,  and  tools  last 
longer  than  the  time  which  was  required  to  produce  them ; 
80  that  if  a  capitalist  supplies  a  party  of  labourers  with  these 
thinii^,  on  condition  of  receiying  all  they  produce,  they  will, 
in  addition  to  reproducing  their  own  necessaries  and  instru- 
meuts,  have  a  portion  of  their  time  remaining,  to  work  for 
the  capitalist.  We  thus  sec  that  profit  arises,  not  from  the 
incident  of  exchange,  but  from  the  prodnctive  jiower  of 
labour;  and  the  general  profit  of  the  country  is  always 
what  the  productive  ]*ower  of  labour  makes  it,  whether  any 
exchange  takes  place  or  not.  If  there  were  no  division  of 
employments,  there  would  be  no  buying  or  selling,  but  there 
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would  still  be  profit.  If  the  l^bonrere  of  the  eonDtTT  collec- 
tively prodace  twenty  per  cent  mare  tlian  their  wages, 
profits  will  l*e  twenty  per  cent,  whatever  prices  may  or 
may  not  be.  The  accidents  of  price  may  for  a  time  make 
one  set  of  prodncers  get  more  than  the  twenty  per  eent^ 
and  another  less,  the  one  commodity  being  rated  above  its 
natural  value  in  relation  to  other  commodities,  and  the 
other  below,  until  prices  have  again  adjusted  themselves ; 
liiit  there  will  always  be  just  twenty  per  cent  divided  among 
them  all. 

I  proceed,  in  expansion  of  the  considerations  thus  briefly 
indicated,  to  exhibit  more  minutely  the  mode  in  which  the 
rate  of  profit  is  determined. 


§  6.  I  assume,  throughout,  the  state  of  things,  which, 
where  the  labourers  and  capitalists  are  separate  classc^s,  pre- 
vails, with  few  exceptions,  univereally ;  namely,  that  the 
capitalist  advances  the  whole  expenses,  including  the  entire 
remuneration  of  tlie  labourer.  That  he  should  do  so,  is  not 
a  matter  of  inlierent  necessity ;  the  labourer  might  wait  until 
the  production  is  complete,  for  all  that  pa^t  of  his  wages 
which  exceeds  niei'e  necessaries;  and  even  for  the  whole,  if 
he  has  funds  in  hand,  sufficient  for  his  temporary  support. 
But  in  the  latter  case,  the  labourer  is  to  that  extent  really 
a  caiiitalist,  investing  capital  in  tixe  concern,  by  suitplying 
a  jiortiori  of  the  funds  necessary  for  carrying  it  on  ;  and 
oven  in  the  fonner  case  he  may  be  lcK>ked  upon  in  the  same 
light,  since,  contributing  his  labour  at  leBs  than  the  market 
price,  lie  may  he  reifarded  as  lending  the  difference  to  his 
empluyer,  and  receivii^g  it  back  with  interest  (on  whatever 
principle  computed)  from  the  proceeds  of  the  entei'prise. 

The  capitalist,  then,  may  be  assumed  to  make  all  the 
advances,  and  rec^eive  all  the  produce.  Tlis  profit  consists 
of  the  excess  of  the  produce  above  the  advances;  his  rata 
of  pnjfit  is  tlie  ratio  whicli  that  excess  bears  to  the  amount 
advanced.     But  what  do  the  advances  consist  of? 

It  is,  for  the  prc*sent,  necessary  to  suppose,  that  the 
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capitalist  does  not  pay  any  rent ;  has  not  to  purchase  the 
use  of  any  appropriated   natural   agent.     This  indeed   is 
scarcely  ever  the  exact  truth.     Tlic  agHfoltiiral  eapitalistj 
except  when  he  is  the  owner  of  the  soil  he  cultivates,  always, 
^r  almost  always,  pays  rent ;  and  even  io  manufactiires,  (not 
[to  mention  ground-rent,)  the  materials  of  the  manufacture 
[ JjEve  generally  paid  rent,  in  some  stages  of  tlieir  production. 
iThe  nature  of  rent,  however,  we  have  not  yet  taken  into 
[  consideratioTi ;  and  it  will  hereafter  appear,  tliat  no  practi- 
cal error,  on  the  question  we  are  now  examinujg,  is  pro- 
[  duced  hy  disregarding  it. 

If,  then,  leaving  rent  out  of  the  question,  we  inquire  in 
'  wliat  it  is  that  the  advances  of  the  capitalist,  for  purposes 
I  of  production,  consist,  we  shall  lind  that  they  consist  of 
[wages  of  labour. 

A  large  portion  of  the  expenditure  of  every  capitalist 
[consists  in  the  direct  payment  of  wages.     "What  does  not 
ix3onsist  of  this,  is  composed  of  materials  and  implements, 
[including  hnil dings.      But  materials  and  implements   are 
produced  hy  lal>our ;  and  as  our  supposed  capitalist  is  not 
meant  to  represent  a  single  employment,  but  to  be  a  type 
of  the  productive  industry  of  tlie  wdiole  country,  we  may 
sitppnse  that  lie  makes  his  own  tools,  and  raises  his  own 
materials.     He  does  tins  hy  means  of  previous  advances, 
which,  again,  consist  wholly  of  wages.     If  we  suppose  him 
to  buy  the  materials  and  tools  instead  of  producing  tliem, 
'  the  case  is  not  altered :  he  then  repays  to  a  previous  pro- 
ducer the  wages  which  that  previous  producer  has  jiaid. 
It  is  tnie,  he  repays  it  to  him  with  a  profit ;  and  if  he  had 
produced  the  things  himself,  he  himself  must  have  had  that 
profit,  on  tins  part  of  his  outlay,  as  well  as  on  every  other 
part,     Tlie  fact,  however,  remains,  that  in  the  Mholc  pro- 
cess of  production,  beginning  with  the  materials  and  tools, 
and  ending  with  the  finished  product,  all  the  advances  have 
consisted  of  nothing  but  wages  ;  except  that  certain  of  the 
capitalists  concerned  have,  for  the  sake  of  genei^al  conve- 
[nience,  had  their  share  of  profit  paid  to  them  before  the 
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in  otlierB,  more  persons  would  uiigage  their  capital  in  the 
bosiness,  or  would  bring  up  thifir  suns  to  it ;  wliich  in  fact 
always  happejis  when  a  business,  like  that  of  an  engineer  at 
present,  or  like  any  newly  establislied  and  prosperous  manu- 
facture, is  seen  to  be  a  growing  and  thriving  one.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  a  husineBS  is  not  considered  thriving ;  if  the 
chances  of  profit  in  it  are  thought  to  he  inferior  to  those  in 
other  eniployraeiits ;  capital  gradually  leaves  it,  or  at  least 
new  capital  is  uot  attracted  to  it ;  and  by  this  change  in  the 
distribution  of  capital  between  the  less  profitable  and  tlie 
more  profitable  employments,  a  sort  of  balance  i^^  restored. 
The  expectations  of  profit,  therefore,  in  diflerent  eniploy- 
meuts,  cannot  long  continue  very  dififerent :  they  tend  to  a 
common  average,  thougli  they  are  geiierally  oscillating  from 
one  side  to  the  other  side  of  the  medium. 

This  equalizing  process,  commonly  described  as  the 
transfer  of  capital  from  one  employment  to  another,  is  not 
necessarily  the  onerous,  slow,  and  almost  impracticable 
operation  which  it  is  very  often  represented  to  be.  In  the 
first  place,  it  does  not  always  imply  the  actual  removal  uf 
capital  already  embarked  in  an  employ nient.  In  a  rapidly 
progressive  state  of  capital,  the  adjustment  often  takes  place 
by  means  of  the  new  accnniulations  of  each  year,  which 
direct  themselves  in  preference  towards  the  more  thriving 
trades.  Even  when  a  real  tnmsfer  of  capital  is  necessary, 
it  is  by  no  means  implied  that  any  of  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  unprofitable  employment,  relinquish  business 
and  break  up  their  establishments.  Tlie  nunierous  and 
multifarious  channels  of  credit,  through  which,  in  commer- 
cial nations,  unemployed  capital  difiiises  itself  over  the  field 
of  employment,  flowing  over  in  greater  abundance  to  the 
lower  levels,  are  the  means  by  which  the  equalization  is  ae- 
comphshed.  Tlie  process  consists  in  a  limitation  by  one 
class  of  dealers  or  producers,  and  an  extension  by  the  other, 
of  that  portion  of  their  business  whieb  is  carried  on  with 
borrowed  capital.  Tliere  is  scarcely  any  dealer  or  producer 
on  a  considerable  scale,  who  confines  his  business  to  what 
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can  be  carried  on  by  his  own  funds.  When  trade  is  good, 
he  not  only  uses  to  the  utmost  his  own  capital,  but  enif^loys, 
in  addition,  much  of  the  credit  which  that  capital  ohtaine 
for  him.  When,  either  from  over-supply  or  from  some 
slackening  hi  the  demand  for  his  commudity,  he  finds  that 
it  sella  more  slowly  or  obtains  a  lower  price,  he  contracts  his 
operationSj  and  does  not  apply  to  bankers  or  other  money 
dealers  for  a  renewal  of  their  advances  to  the  same  extent  as 
before.  A  business  which  is  increasing  holds  out,  on  the 
contrary,  a  prospect  of  profitable  employment  for  a  larger 
amount  of  this  floating  capital  than  previously,  and  tlioee 
engaged  in  it  become  applicants  to  the  money  dealers  foi' 
larger  advanceSj  which,  from  their  improving  circumstances, 
they  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining.  A  different  distri1>u- 
tion  of  floating  capital  between  two  employments  has  as 
much  effect  in  restoring  tlieir  profits  to  an  equilibrium,  as 
if  the  ow^ners  of  an  equal  amount  of  capital  were  to  abandon 
the  one  trade  and  carry  their  capital  into  the  other.  Tins 
easy,  and  as  it  were  spontaneous,  metliod  of  accommodating 
production  to  demandj  is  quite  sufficient  to  cojTect  any  in- 
equalities arising  from  the  fluctuations  of  trade,  or  other 
causes  of  ordiupj*y  occm-rence.  In  the  case  of  an  altogetlicr 
declining  trade,  in  which  it  is  necessary  that  the  production 
shonld  be,  not  occasioually  varied,  but  greatly  and  perma- 
nently diminished,  or  perhaps  stopped  altogether,  tlie  pro- 
cess of  extricating  the  capital  is,  no  doubt,  tardy  and  dif- 
ficult, and  almost  always  attended  witli  considerable  loss ; 
much  of  the  capital  fixed  in  machinery,  buildings,  perma- 
nent ivorks,  &c.  being  either  not  applicable  to  any  otlicr 
purpose,  or  only  applicable  after  expensive  alterations ;  and 
time  being  seldom  given  for  efleeting  the  change  in  the 
mode  in  which  it  would  be  effected  with  least  loss,  namely, 
by  not  replacing  the  fixed  capital  as  it  wears  out.  Tliere  is 
besides,  in  totally  changing  the  destination  of  a  capital,  so 
I  great  a  sacrifice  of  established  connexion,  and  of  acquired 
skill  and  experience,  that  people  are  always  very  slow  in 
resoKnng  upon  it,  and  hardly  ever  do  so  until  long  after  a 
22 
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change  of  fortime  has  become  hopeless.  Tliese,  however, 
are  distinctly  exceptional  cases,  and  even  in  these  the  equal- 
ization is  at  last  effected.  It  may  also  hajjpen  that  the  re- 
turn to  equilibrium  is  considerably  protracted,  wlieiu  before 
one  inequality  has  been  corrected,  another  cause  of  iueqnal- 
ity  arises ;  which  is  said  to  have  been  continually  the  ease 
during  a  long  series  of  years,  with  tlie  production  of  cotton 
in  the  Southern  States  of  North  America ;  the  comnaodity 
having  been  upheld  at  what  was  virtually  a  monopoly  price, 
because  the  increase  of  demand,  from  successive  improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture,  went  on  with  a  rapidity  so  much 
beyond  expectation  that  for  many  years  the  supply  uever 
contpletely  overtook  it.  But  it  is  not  often  that  a  succession 
of  disturbing  causes,  all  acting  in  the  same  direction,  are 
kuowu  to  follow  one  another  with  liartlly  any  interval. 
Wliere  there  is  no  monopoly,  the  profits  of  a  trade  are  Ufcely 
to  range  sometimes  above  and  sometimes  below  the  general 
level,  but  tending  always  to  return  to  it  like  the  oscillations 
of  the  pendulum. 

In  general,  then,  although  profits  are  very  different  to 
different  individuals,  and  to  the  same  individual  in  different 
yeai^B,  there  cannot  be  nmeh  diversity  at  the  same  tinje  and 
]>lace  in  the  average  profits  of  different  employments,  (other 
than  the  standing  differences  necessary  to  compensate  for 
dirterence  of  attractiveness,)  except  for  short  periods,  or 
when  some  great  permanent  revulsion  has  overtaken  a  par- 
ticular trade.  If  any  popular  irnpressiou  exists  that  some 
trades  are  more  profitable  than  others,  independently  of  mo- 
nopoly, or  of  such  rare  accidents  as  have  been  noticed  in 
regard  to  the  cotton  trade,  the  impression  is  in  all  probabil- 
ity fallacious,  since  if  it  were  shared  by  those  who  have 
greatest  means  of  knowledge  and  motives  to  accurate  exam- 
ination,  there  would  take  place  such  an  influx  of  capital  as 
would  soon  lower  the  profits  to  the  common  level.  It  is 
true  that,  to  pei'sons  with  the  same  amount  of  original 
means,  there  is  more  chance  of  making  a  large  fortune  in 
fiome  employments  than  in  others.     But  it  would  be  found 
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that  in  those  same  employments  bankruptcies  also  are  more 
freqiietit.  and  that  the  chance  of  greater  success  is  bidanced 
by  a  ti:reater  probabilitj  of  complete  failure.  Very  often  it 
is  more  than  balanced :  for,  as  was  remarked  in  another 
case,  the  chance  of  great  piizcB  operates  witli  a  greater  de- 
gree of  strength  tlian  ai'itknietic  will  warrant,  in  attraetmg 
coinpetitoi-s ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  the  average  gains,  in  a 
trade  in  whicli  large  foi-tuncs  may  be  made,  are  lowt;r  than 
in  those  in  whicli  gains  are  bIow^,  tliough  eomjiaratively  sure, 
and  m  which  notliing  is  to  bu  ultimately  hoped  fur  beyond 
a  competency.  The  timber  trade  of  Canada  is  one  example 
of  an  employment  of  capital,  paitaking  so  much  of  the  na- 
tnre  of  a  lottery,  as  to  make  it  an  accredited  opinion  that, 
taking  tlie  advcntm'ers  in  the  aggregate,  there  is  more  money 
lost  by  the  trade  than  gained  by  it ;  in  otlier  words,  that 
the  average  rate  of  profit  is  less  than  notliing.  In  such 
points  as  this,  much  de[>ends  on  the  characters  of  nations, 
according  as  they  partake  more  or  U^s  of  the  adventurous, 
or,  as  it  is  called  when  the  intention  is  to  blame  it,  the  gam- 
bling spirit.  This  spirit  is  much  stronger  in  the  United 
States  than  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  in  Great  Britain  than  in 
any  country  of  the  Continent.  In  some  Continental  conn- 
tries  the  tendency  is  so  much  the  revei-se,  that  safe  and  quiet 
cjmphjyments  probaldy  yield  a  less  average  ]>rofit  to  the  cap- 
ital engaged  in  them,  than  those  which  offer  greater  gains 
at  the  price  of  greater  hazards. 

It  must  not  however  be  forgotten*  that  even  in  tlie  coun- 
tries of  most  active  competition  custom  also  has  a  consider* 
able  share  in  determining  the  profits  of  trade.  There  is 
sometimes  an  idea  afloat  as  to  what  tlie  profit  of  an  employ- 
me!it  should  be,  which  thougli  not  adhered  to  by  all  the 
dealers,  nor  perhaps  rigidly  by  any,  still  exercises  a  certain 
influence  over  their  operations.  There  is  in  England  a  kind 
of  notion,  how  widely  prevailing  I  know  not,  that  fifty  per 
cent  is  a  proper  and  suitable  rate  of  profit  in  retail  transac- 
tions :  understand,  not  fifty  per  cent  on  the  whole  capital, 
but  an  advance  of  fifty  per  cent  on  the  wholesale  prices ; 
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from  which  have  to  be  defrayed  bad  debts,  shop  retjt,  the 
pay  of  clerks,  shopmeu,  aiid  a^euts  of  all  deseriptifnis?,  in 
short  all  the  expenses  of  the  retail  business.  If  this  eustona 
were  imiversal,  and  strictly  adhered  to,  competition  indeed 
woukl  still  operate,  but  the  consumer  woidd  not  derive  any 
benefit  from  it,  at  least  as  to  price ;  the  way  in  which  it 
would  dimiuish  the  advantages  of  those  engaged  in  retail 
trade,  would  be  by  a  greater  subdivision  of  the  business. 
The  increase  of  competition  however,  in  England  at  least,  is 
rapidly  tending  to  break  down  customs  of  this  description. 
In  the  majority  of  ti'ades,  (at  least  in  the  great  empuria  of 
trade,)  there  are  now  numerous  dealers  whose  motto  ia 
^  small  gains  and  frequent '' — a  great  business  at  low  prices, 
rather  than  high  prices  and  few  transactions ;  and  by  turn- 
ing over  their  capital  more  rapidly,  and  adding  to  it  by  bor- 
rowed capital  when  needed,  the  dealers  often  obtain  indi- 
\"idual!y  higher  profits  ;  though  they  necessarily  lower  the 
profits  of  those  among  their  competitors,  who  do  not  adopt 
the  same  principle.  Nevertheless,  competition,  as  re- 
marked* in  a  previous  chapter,  has,  as  yet,  but  a  limit- 
ed dominion  over  retail  prices  ;  and  consequently  the  share 
of  the  whole  produce  of  land  and  labour  which  is  absorbed 
in  the  remuneration  of  mere  distributors,  continues  exorbi- 
tant ;  and  there  is  no  fmietion  in  the  economy  of  society 
which  supports  a  number  of  persons  so  disproportioned  to 
the  amount  of  work  to  be  performed. 


§  5*  The  preceding  remarks  have,  I  hope,  sufliciently 
elucidated  what  is  meant  by  the  coniinon  phi'ase,  *'thc  ordi- 
nary rate  of  profit; ''  and  the  sense  in  which,  and  the  limita- 
tions under  which,  this  ordinary  rate  has  a  real  existence. 
It  now  remains  to  consider,  what  causes  determine  its 
amount. 

To  popular  apprehension  it  seenis  as  if  the  profits  of  btisi* 
ness  depended  upon  prices.  A  producer  or  dealer  seems  to 
obtain  his  profits  by  selling  his  commodity  for  more  than  it 

•  Vide  supm,  book  ii.  chap,  iv,  §  3. 
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eost  liim.  Profit  altogether,  people  are  apt  to  think,  is  a  eon- 
sequence  of  purchase  and  sale.  It  is  only  (they  suppose) 
hecanse  there  are  purchasers  for  a  commodity,  that  the  pro- 
i  ducer  of  it  is  able  to  make  any  profit.  Demand — eustoniers 
I — a  market  for  the  coinmodity,  are  the  can&e  of  the  gaiiid  of 
Icapitalists.  It  is  by  the  sale  of  their  goods,  that  they  replace 
[their  capital,  and  add  to  its  amoniit. 

r  ThiSj  however,  is  looking  only  at  tlie  outside  sm-faee  of 
the  economieal  machinery  of  society.  In  no  case,  we  find,  is 
I  tlie  mere  mcmey  wliieh  passes  from  one  person  to  another,  the 
fundamental  matter  in  any  economieal  phenomenon.  If  \ve 
look  more  narrowly  into  the  operations  of  the  producer,  we 
sliall  perceive  that  the  money  he  obtains  for  his  commodity 
is  not  the  cause  of  his  having  a  profit,  hnt  only  the  mode  in 
which  his  profit  is  paid  to  him. 

The  cause  of  profit  is,  that  labonr  produces  more  than  is 
required  for  its  support.  The  reason  why  agricultural  capi- 
tal yields  a  profit,  is  because  human  beings  can  grow  more 
food,  than  is  necessary  to  feed  them  while  it  is  being  grown, 
including  the  time  occupied  in  constructing  the  tools,  and 
making  all  other  needful  preparations ;  from  wliieh  it  is  a 
consequence,  that  if  a  capitalist  undertakes  to  feed  the 
labourers  on  condition  of  receiving  the  produce,  he  has  some 
of  it  remaining  for  himself  after  replacing  his  advances.  To 
vary  the  form  of  the  theorem  :  the  reason  why  capital  yields  ( 
a  profit,  is  because  food,  clothing,  materials,  and  tools  last 
longer  than  the  time  which  was  required  to  produce  them; 
so  that  if  a  capitalist  supplies  a  party  of  labourers  with  these 
things,  on  condition  of  receiving  all  they  produce,  they  will, 
in  addition  to  reproducing  their  own  necessaries  and  instru- 
ments, have  a  portion  of  their  time  remaining,  to  work  for 
the  capitalist.  We  thus  see  that  profit  arises,  not  from  the 
incident  of  exchange,  but  from  the  productive  power  of 
labour;  and  the  general  profit  of  the  country  is  always 
what  the  productive  power  of  labonr  makes  it,  whether  any 
exchange  takes  place  or  not.  If  there  %vere  no  division  of 
-employments,  there  would  be  no  buying  or  selling,  but  there 
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would  etill  be  profit  If  the  labourers  of  tlie  country  collec- 
tively produce  twenty  per  cent  more  than  their  wages, 
profits  will  be  twenty  per  cent,  whatever  prices  may  or 
may  not  he.  The  aeeidenta  of  price  may  for  a  time  make 
one  set  of  producers  get  more  tlian  the  twenty  per  cent, 
and  another  less,  the  one  commodity  being  rated  above  its 
natural  value  in  relation  to  other  commodities,  and  the 
other  below,  until  prices  have  again  adjusted  themselves; 
but  there  will  always  be  just  twenty  per  cent  divided  among 
them  alL 

I  proceed,  in  expauBion  of  the  considerations  thus  briefly 
indicated,  to  exhibit  more  minutely  the  mode  in  which  the 
rate  of  profit  is  determined. 


§  6.  I  assume,  throughout,  the  state  of  things,  which, 
where  the  labourers  and  capitalists  arc  separate  classes,  pre- 
vails, with  few  exceptions,  universally  ;  namely,  that  the 
capitalist  advances  the  whole  expenses,  including  the  entire 
remuneration  of  the  labourer.  That  he  should  do  so,  is  not 
a  uiatter  of  inherent  necessity  ;  the  hibourer  might  wait  ujitil 
the  production  is  complete,  for  all  that  pa^^-t  of  his  wages 
which  exceeds  mere  necessaries ;  aud  even  for  tlie  whole,  if 
he  has  funds  in  hand,  sufficient  for  his  temporary  support. 
But  in  the  latter  ease,  the  lahourcr  is  to  that  extent  really 
a  capitalist,  investing  capital  in  the  concern,  by  supplying 
a  portion  of  the  funds  necessary  for  canning  it  on  ;  and 
even  in  the  former  case  he  may  be  looked  upon  in  the  same 
light,  since,  contributing  his  labour  at  less  than  the  market 
price,  he  may  be  regarded  as  lending  the  diflercnce  to  his 
employer,  arid  receiving  it  back  with  interest  (on  whatever 
principle  computed)  from  the  proceeds  of  the  entei-prise. 

The  capitalist,  then,  may  be  assumed  to  make  all  the 
advances,  and  receive  all  the  produce.  His  profit  consists 
of  the  excess  of  the  produce  above  the  advances;  his  mto 
of  profit  is  the  ratio  whicli  that  excess  bears  to  the  amount 
advanced.     But  what  do  the  advances  cousist  of! 

It  IB,  for  the  present,  necessary  to  suppose,  that  the 
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capitalist  does  not  pay  any  rent ;  has  not  to  purchase  the 
use  of  any  appropriated  natural  agent.  This  indeed  is 
scarcely  ever  the  exact  truth.  The  agricultural  capitalist, 
except  when  he  is  the  owner  of  the  soil  he  enltivates,  always, 
pr  almost  always,  pays  rent:  and  even  in  manufactures,  (not 
to  mention  ground-rentj)  the  materials  of  tlie  manufactine 
liave  generally  paid  rent,  in  some  stages  of  then'  production, 
f  The  nature  of  rent,  however^  wc  have  not  yet  taken  into 
consideration  ;  and  it  will  hereafter  appear,  that  no  practi- 
cal  error,  on  the  question  we  are  now  examining,  is  pro- 
duced by  disregarding  it- 

If,  then,  leaving  rent  out  of  the  question,  we  inquire  in 
what  it  is  that  the  advances  of  tlie  capitalist,  for  purposes 
of  production^  consistj  we  shall  find  that  they  consist  of 
wages  of  labour. 

A  large  portion  of  the  expeuditure  of  every  capitalist 
consists  in  the  direct  payroeut  of  wages.  What  does  not 
[.consist  of  this,  is  composed  of  materials  and  implements, 
I  including  buildings.  But  materials  and  implements  are 
produced  by  labour ;  aud  as  our  supposed  capitalist  is  not 
meant  to  represent  a  single  employment,  but  to  be  a  type 
of  the  productive  industry  of  the  whole  country,  we  may 
suppose  that  he  makes  his  own  tools,  and  raises  his  own 
materials.  He  does  this  by  means  of  previous  advances, 
whichj  again,  consist  wholly  of  wages.  If  we  suppose  him 
to  buy  the  materials  and  tools  instead  of  producing  them, 
tlie  case  is  not  altered ;  he  then  repays  to  a  previous  pro- 
ducer the  wages  which  that  previous  producer  has  paid. 
It  is  true,  he  repays  it  to  him  with  a  profit ;  and  if  he  liad 
produced  the  things  hiniBelf,  he  liimself  must  have  had  that 
profit,  on  this  part  of  his  outlay,  as  w^ell  as  on  every  other 
part.  The  fact,  however,  remains,  that  in  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  production,  beginning  witli  the  materials  and  tools, 
and  ending  with  the  finislied  product^  all  the  advances  have 
consisted  of  nothing  but  wages  ;  except  that  certain  of  the 
capitalists  concerned  have,  for  the  sake  of  general  conve- 
nience, had  their  share  of  protit  paid  to  them  before  the 
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wlucb  dkmef  the  g^m  of  the  tmfiiJSm  d^cad,  sir,  fino;, 
ifpdiiide  <if  the  prodaee;  m  olfaer  wordi^  the  pffodiMy 
popwer  of  bboar ;  mad  eeooodlf  ,  tiie  pmportioii  «f  thai 
rffdnre  ebl«Jiied  by  the  faiboiimv  thumdn^;  the  ntici, 
whu'h  the  remoDemiOQ  of  the  Imbonrere  heus  to  the  aoiomt 
f!  ...  '  -^yjoee,  Tbeee  two  thiiigi  fcrm  thedjte  §ar  detar- 
I  the  grofii  amomt  drrided  Si  profit  among  aH  the 

eafritaiUtii  of  the  coimtrT  ;  hat  the  raie  d  profit,  the  per- 
^CMiitage  on  the  eapttalf  dependg  onl j  on  the  geeond  of  the 
ro  eletDenlBf  the  laboorerV  proportional  ehara,  and  oot  on 
the  amotint  to  be  rfiare»J.  If  the  produce  of  l&boar  were 
Ldonl>lc<I,  and  the  iabotjrera  obtained  tlie  same  proportioiial 
rihiins  a*  liefi>rc,  tliat  m^  if  their  remuneration  was  abo 
donbled,  the  capitalifttd,  it  is  trQe,  would  gain  twice  as 
much ;  but  aa  tbey  wonld  also  have  had  to  advance  twice 
aft  ruach.  the  rate  of  their  profit  would  be  oiAy  the  same  as 
before. 

We  fliuH  arrive  at  the  conclusion  of  Ricardo  and  others, 
that  the  wite  of  profiu  depends  upon  wages ;  rising  as  wages 
fall,  and  falling  as  wages  rise.  In  adopting,  however,  this 
doctrine,  I  must  insist  upon  making  a  most  neceesary  alter- 
ation in  its  wording.  Instead  of  saying  that  profits  depend 
on  wa^es,  let  ns  say  (what  Ricardo  really  meant)  that  they 
dupoiid  on  the  0O8t  of  /dbour. 

Wagcrt,  and  ttie  coBt  of  labour ;  what  labour  brings  in 
to  the  labourer,  and  what  it  costs  to  the  capitalist ;  are  ideas 
qiilto  distinct,  and  which  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
Jcec[)  HtK  For  this  purpose  it  is  essential  not  to  designate 
them,  as  is  almost  always  do!ie,  by  the  same  name.  Wages, 
in  pnblic  discussigns,  both  oral  and  printed,  being  looked 
11 1  "Oil  iVom  the  sanio  point  of  view  of  the  payers,  much  oftener 
than  fi'oni  that  of  the  receivers,  nothing  is  more  common 
tlian  in  say  that  wages  are  high  or  tow,  meaning  only  that 
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the  cost  of  labour  is  high  or  low.  The  reverse  of  this  would 
be  oftener  the  truth :  the  cost  of  labour  ia  frequently  at  its 
highest  where  wages  are  lowest.  This  may  arise  from  two 
causes.  In  the  first  place,  the  labour,  though  cheap,  may 
be  inefficient.  In  no  European  country  are  wages  so  low 
a@  they  are  (or  at  least  were)  in  Ireland ;  the  remuner- 
ation of  an  agricultural  labourer  in  the  west  of  Ireland  not 
being  more  than  half  the  w^es  of  even  the  lowest-paid 
Englishman,  the  Dorsetshire  labourer.  But  if,  from  infe- 
rior ekiU  and  industry,  two  days'  labour  of  an  Irishnian 
accompUshed  no  more  work  than  an  English  labourer  per- 
formed in  one,  the  Irishman's  labour  cost  as  much  as  the 
Englishman's,  though  it  brought  in  so  much  less  to  himself. 
Tlie  capitalist's  profit  is  determined  by  the  former  of  these 
two  things,  not  by  the  latter.  That  a  diflerence  to  this  ex- 
tent really  existed  in  the  efficiency  of  the  labour,  is  proved 
not  only  by  abundant  testimony,  but  by  the  fact,  that  not- 
withstanding the  lowness  of  wages,  profits  of  capital  have 
never  been  higher  in  Ireland  than  in  England. 

The  other  cause  which  renders  wages,  and  the  cost  of 
labour,  no  real  criteria  of  one  another,  is  the  varying  costli- 
ness of  the  articles  which  the  labourer  consumes.  If  these 
are  cheap,  wages,  in  the  sense  whicli  is  of  importance  to 
the  labourer,  may  be  high,  and  yet  the  cost  of  labour  may 
be  low  ;  if  dear,  the  labourer  may  be  wretchedly  off,  though 

[.his  labour  may  cost  much  to  the  capitalist.  This  last  is  the 
condition  of  a  country  over-peopled  in  relation  to  its  land  ; 
in  which,  food  being  dear,  the  poorness  of  the  labourer's 
3'eal  reward  does  not  prevent  labour  from  costing  much  to 
the  purchaser,  and  hiw  wages  and  low  profits  co-exist.  The 
opposite  ease  is  exempli  fled  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
Tlie  labourer  there  enjoys  a  greater  abundance  of  comforts 

■  than  in  any  other  country  of  the  world,  except  some  of  the 
newest  colonies ;  but,  owing  to  the  clieap  price  at  which 
these  comforts  can  be  obtained  (combined  with  the  great 
efficiency  of  the  labour),  the  cost  of  labour  to  the  capitalist 
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in  otliers,  more  persons  would  eujgage  their  capital  in  the 
business,  or  would  bring  up  their  suns  to  it ;  which  in  fact 
always  happens  w^hen  a  business,  like  that  of  an  engineer  at 
present,  or  like  any  new^ly  established  and  prosperuus  manu- 
facture, ie  seen  to  be  a  growing  and  thriving  one.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  a  business  is  not  considered  thriving ;  if  the 
chances  of  profit  in  it  are  thought  to  be  inferior  to  those  in 
other  employments ;  capital  grudnally  leaves  it,  or  at  least 
new  capital  is  not  attracted  to  it ;  and  by  tliis  eliange  in  the 
distribution  of  capital  between  the  less  profitable  and  the 
more  protitablo  employments,  a  sort  of  balance  is  restored. 
The  exj^ectatione  of  profit,  therefore,  in  different  enqjloy- 
ments,  cannot  long  continue  very  different :  they  tend  to  a 
common  average,  though  they  are  generally  oscillating  from 
one  side  to  the  other  side  of  the  medium. 

This  equalizing  process,  commonly  described  as  the 
transfer  of  capital  from  one  employment  to  another,  is  not 
necessarily  the  oneroaSj  slow,  and  almost  impracticable 
operation  which  it  is  very  often  represented  to  be.  In  the 
first  place,  it  does  not  always  imply  the  actual  removal  of 
capital  already  embarked  in  an  employment.  In  a  rapidly 
progressive  state  of  capital^  the  adjustment  often  takes  place 
by  means  of  the  new  accumulations  of  each  year,  wduch 
direct  themselves  in  preference  towards  the  more  thriving 
trades.  Even  when  a  real  b-ansfer  of  capital  is  necessary, 
it  is  by  no  means  implied  that  any  of  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  nnprofitalde  employment,  relinquish  business 
and  break  up  their  establishments,  Tlie  mmierous  and 
multifarious  channels  of  credit,  through  which^  in  commer- 
cial nations,  unemployed  capital  diffuses  itself  over  tlie  field 
of  employment,  flowing  over  in  greater  abmidance  to  the 
ower  levels,  are  the  means  by  which  the  equalization  is  bx> 
►mplished.  Tlie  process  consists  in  a  limitation  liy  one 
ISA  of  dealers  or  producers,  and  an  extension  by  the  other, 
portion  of  their  business  which  is  carried  on  with 
I  capital.  Tliere  is  scarcely  any  dealer  or  producer 
siderable  scale,  who  confines  his  business  to  what 
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can  be  eaiTied  on  by  his  own  funtls.  When  trade  is  good, 
he  not  only  uses  tu  the  utmost  his  own  capital,  but  eniplnys, 
in  addition,  mooh  of  tlie  credit  which  that  capital  obtains 
for  him.  When,  either  from  over-snpply  or  from  Bomo 
slackening  in  tlie  demand  for  his  commodity,  he  finds  that 
it  sells  more  slowly  or  obtains  a  lower  price,  he  contracts  his 
operations,  and  does  not  apply  to  bankers  or  other  money 
dealers  for  a  renewal  of  their  advances  to  the  same  extent  as 
before.  A  business  which  is  increasing  holds  out,  on  the 
contrary^  a  prospect  of  profitable  employment  for  a  larger 
amount  of  this  floating  capital  than  previously,  and  those 
engaged  in  it  become  applicants  to  the  money  dealers  for 
larger  advances,  w^hich,  from  their  improving  circumstances, 
they  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining*  A  different  distiibn- 
tion  of  floating  capital  between  two  employments  has  as 
mtich  effect  in  restoring  their  profits  to  an  equilibrium,  as 
if  the  owners  of  an  equal  amount  of  capital  w^ere  to  abandon 
the  one  trade  and  carry  their  capital  into  the  other*  Tliis 
easy,  and  as  it  w^ere  spontaneous,  method  of  accommodating 
production  to  demand,  is  quite  sufficient  to  coiTcct  any  in- 
equalities arising  from  the  fluctuations  of  trade,  or  other 
causes  of  ordinary  oecuiTence.  In  the  case  of  an  altogether 
declining  trade,  in  which  it  is  necessary  that  the  production 
should  be,  ntjt  occasionally  varied,  but  greatly  and  perma- 
nently diminished,  or  perhaps  stopped  altogether,  the  pro- 
cess of  extricating  the  capital  is,  no  doubt,  tardy  and  dif- 
ficult, and  almost  always  attended  with  eonf?iderable  loss ; 
much  of  the  capital  fixed  in  machuiery,  buildings,  perma- 
nent works,  &Q.  being  either  not  applicable  to  any  other 
purpose,  or  only  applicable  after  expensive  alterations;  and 
time  being  seldom  given  for  efibt-ting  tlie  change  in  the 
mode  in  which  it  would  be  effected  with  least  loss,  namely, 
by  not  rejdacing  the  fixed  capital  as  it  wears  out.  There  is 
besides,  in  totally  changing  tlie  destination  of  a  capital,  so 
great  a  sacrifice  of  established  connexioUj  and  of  acquired 
skill  and  experience,  that  people  are  always  very  slow  in 
resolving  upon  it,  and  hardly  ever  do  so  until  long  aftei 
£2 
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§  1.  The  requisites  of  production  being  labonr,  capital, 
and  natural  agents ;  the  only  person,  besides  tlie  labourer 
and  the  capitalist,  whose  consent  is  necessary  to  prodnction, 
and  who  can  claim  a  share  of  the  produce  as  the  price  of 
that  consent,  is  the  person  who,  by  the  arrangements  of  socie- 
ty, possesses  exclusive  power  over  some  natural  agent.  The 
land  is  the  prmcipal  of  the  natuml  agents  which  are  capable 
of  hehig  appropriated,  and  the  consideration  paid  for  its  use 
is  called  rent.  Landed  proprietors  are  the  only  class,  of  any 
numbers  or  importance,  who  have  a  claim  to  a  share  in  the 
distribution  of  the  produce,  through  their  ownership  of 
something  which  neither  they  nor  any  one  else  have  pro- 
duced. K  there  be  any  other  cases  of  a  similar  nature,  they 
will  he  easily  understood,  when  the  nature  and  laws  of  rent 
are  comprehended. 

It  is  at  once  evident,  that  rent  is  the  effect  of  a  monop- 
oly ;  tliough  the  monopoly  is  a  natural  one,  which  may  be 
regulated,  which  may  even  he  held  m  a  trust  for  the  coni' 
munity  generally,  but  which  cannot  be  prevented  from 
existing.  The  reason  why  landowners  are  able  to  require 
rent  for  their  land,  is  tiiat  it  is  a  commodity  which  many 
want,  and  which  no  one  can  obtain  hut  from  them.  If  all 
the  land  of  the  country  belonged  to  one  person,  he  could  fix 
the  rent  at  his  pleasure.  Tlic  whole  people  would  be  de- 
pendent on  his  will  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  lie  miglit 
make  what  conditions  lie  chose.    Tliis  is  the  actual  state  of 
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things  in  those  Oriental  Idngdoms  in  which  the  land  ib  con- 
sidered the  property  of  the  state.  Kent  ib  then  confounded 
"With  taxation,  and  the  despot  may  exact  the  utmost  which 
the  unfortunate  cultivators  liavc  to  give.  Indeed,  the  ex* 
elusive  poBaessor  of  the  land  of  a  country  could  not  well  be 
other  than  despot  of  it.  Tlie  effect  would  be  much  the  same 
if  the  land  belonged  to  so  few  people  that  they  could,  and 
didj  act  together  as  one  man,  and  fix  the  rent  by  agreement 
among  themselves.  This  ease,  however,  is  nowhere  known 
to  exist ;  and  the  only  remaining  supposition  is  that  of  free 
competition ;  the  landownei"s  being  supposed  to  be,  as  in 
[fact  they  are,  too  numerous  to  combine. 


§  2.     A  thing  which  is  limited  in  quantity,  even  though 
I  its  possessors  do  not  act  in  concert,  is  still  a  monopolized  ar- 
ticle.    But  even  when  monopolized,  a  thing  which  is  the 
gift  of  nature,  and  requires  no  labour  or  outlay  as  the  con- 
dition of  its  existence,  will,  if  there  be  competition  among 
the  holders  of  it,  command  a  price,  only  if  it  exists  in  less 
quantity  than  tlie  demand.     If  the  whole  land  of  a  country 
were  required  for  cultivation,  all  of  it  might  yield  a  rent. 
But  in  no  countrj^  of  any  extent  do  the  wants  of  the  popula- 
[tion  require  that  all  the  land,  which  is  capable  of  cultiva- 
[tion,  should  be  cultivated.     The  food  and  other  agricultural 
'  produce  wliich  the  people  need,  and  which  they  are  willing 
and  al)le  to  pay  for  at  a  price  which  remunerates  the  grower, 
may  always  be  obtained  without  cultivating  all  the  land ; 
Bometimes  without  cultivating  more  than  a  small  part  of  it ; 
the  more  fertile  lands,  or  those  in  the  more  convenient  situ- 
kations,  being  of  course  preferred*     There  is  always,  there- 
fore, some  land  which  cannot,  in  existing  circumstances, 
[pay  any  rent ;  and  no  land  ever  pays  rent,  unless,  in  point 
hof  fertility  or  situation,  it  belongs  to  those  superior  kinds 
wliich  exist  in  less  quantity  than  the  demand — which  can- 
not be  made  to  yield  all  the  produce  required  for  the  com- 
nnmity,  unless  on  terms  still  lees  advantageous  than  the  re- 
sort to  less  favoured  soils. 
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There  h  land,  encli  as  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  wbicli  will 
yield  nothing  to  any  amount  of  labour  ;  and  there  is  land, 
like  some  of  our  hard  sandy  heaths,  which  would  produce 
sometliing,  but,  in  the  present  state  of  the  soil,  not  enough 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  production.  Such  lauds,  unless  by 
some  application  of  chemistry  to  agriculture  still  remaining 
to  be  invented,  cannot  be  cultivated  for  profit,  unless  some 
one  actually  creates  a  soil,  by  spreading  new  ingredients 
over  the  suifaee,  or  mixing  them  with  the  existing  materi* 
als.  If  ingredients  fitted  for  this  purpose  exist  in  the  sub- 
soil, or  close  at  hand,  the  improvement  even  of  the  most  un- 
promising spots  may  answer  as  a  speculation  :  but  if  those 
ingredients  are  costly,  and  muj^t  be  brouglit  from  a  distance, 
it  will  seldom  answer  to  do  this  for  the  sake  of  profit,  though 
the  "magic  of  property*'  will  sometimes  eflect  it.  Land 
which  cannot  possibly  yield  a  profit,  is  sometimes  cultivated 
at  a  loss,  the  cultivators  having  their  wants  partially  sup- 
plied from  other  sources ;  as  in  the  ease  of  pan])ers,  and  some 
monasteries  or  charitable  institutions,  among  which  may  be 
reckoned  the  Poor  Colonies  of  Belgium,  The  worst  land 
which  can  he  cultivated  as  a  means  nf  subsistence,  is  that 
which  will  just  replace  the  seed,  and  the  food  of  the  labour- 
ers employed  on  it,  together  with  what  Dn  Chalmers  calls 
their  secondaries  ;  that  is,  the  labom^ei^s  required  for  supply- 
ing them  with  tools^  and  with  the  remaining  necessaries  of 
life.  AVhether  any  given  land  is  capable  of  doing  more 
than  this,  is  not  a  question  of  political  economy,  but  of 
physical  fact.  The  supposition  leaves  nothing  for  profits^ 
nor  anything  for  the  labourers  except  necessaries :  the  land, 
therefore,  can  only  be  cultivated  by  the  labourei-s  them- 
selves, or  else  at  a  pecuniary  loss :  and  d/ortiori,  cannot  in 
any  contingency  afford  a  rent.  The  worst  land  whicli  can 
be  cultivated  as  an  investment  for  capital,  is  that  which, 
after  replacing  the  seed,  not  only  feeds  the  agricultural  la- 
bourers and  their  secondaries,  but  affords  them  the  cuiTent 
rate  of  wages,  wliich  may  extend  to  much  more  than  mere 
necessaries;  and  leaves  for  those  who  have  advanced  the 
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wages  of  these  two  cla&ses  of  labourers,  a  surplus  equal  to 
the  profit  tliey  could  have  expected  from  any  other  employ- 
ment of  their  capital.  Whether  any  given  laad  can  do  more 
than  this,  is  not  merely  a  physical  question,  but  dependd 
partly  on  the  market  value  of  agricultural  produce.  What 
the  land  can  do  for  the  labourers  and  for  the  capitalist,  he- 
yond  feeding  all  whom  it  directly  or  indirectly  employs,  of 
course  depends  upon  what  the  remainder  of  the  produce  can 
be  sold  for.  ■  The  higher  the  market  value  of  produce,  the 
lower  are  the  soils  to  which  cultivation  can  descend,  consist- 
ently with  affording  to  the  capital  employed,  the  ordinary 
rate  of  profit. 

As,  however,  differeiu^es  of  fertility  slide  into  one  an- 
•  other  by  insensible  gradations;  and  differences  of  accessi- 
^bility,  that  is,  of  distance  tVonx  markets  do  the  same  ;  and 
eince  there  is  land  so  harren  that  it  could  not  pay  for  its 
cultivation  at  any  price ;  it  is  evident  that,  whatever  the 
I  price  may  be,  there  nuist  in  any  extensive  region  be  some 
^land  which  at  that  price  will  just  pay  the  wages  of  the  cul- 
tivators, and  yield  to  the  capital  employed  the  onliuaiT 
prolit,  and  no  more.  Until,  thereforej  the  price  rises  higher,  l^ 
or  until  some  improvement  raises  that  particular  land  to  a 
lliigher  place  in  the  scale  of  fertility,  it  cannot  pay  any  rent. 
It   is   evident,   however,   that   the   community   needs    the 
produce  of  this  quality  of  land  ;  since  if  the  lands  more  fer- 
I  tile  or  hetter  sitnated  tlian  it,  could  have  sufficed  to  Bupplj 
(the  wants  of  society,  the  price  would  not  have  risen  so 
Ingh  as  to  reuder  its  cultivation  profitable.      This  land, 
[therefore,  will  be  cultivated  ;  and  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a 
princii>le,  that  so  long  as  any  of  the  land  of  a  comitry  which 
is  fit  for  cultivation,  and  not  withheld  from  it  by  legal  or 
other  factitious  obstacles,  is  not;  cultivated,  the  worst  land 
in  actual  cultivatioTi  (in  point  of  fertility  and  situation  to- 
gether) pays  no  rent. 


§  3.     If,  then,  of  the  laud  in  cultivation,  the  part  which 
^  jifelds  least  return  to  the  labom*  and  capital  employed  on  it 
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gives  only  the  ordinary  profit  of  cnpital,  without  leaving 
anything  for  rent ;  a  Btandard  is  afforded  fur  estiiiiatiiig  the 
amount  of  rent  which  will  he  yielded  hy  all  other  land. 
Any  land  yields  just  as  much  more  than  the  ordinary  profits 
of  stock,  as  it  yields  more  than  %vhat  is  returned  by  the  worst 
land  in  cultivation.  The  siurplus  is  w^hat  the  fanner  can 
afford  to  pay  as  rent  to  the  landlord ;  and  since,  if  he  did 
not  so  pay  it,  he  would  receive  more  than  the  ordinaiy  rate 
of  profit,  the  competition  of  other  capitalists,  that  competi- 
tion which  equalizes  the  profits  of  diB:lTent  capitals,  will 
enable  the  landlord  to  appropriate  it.  The  rent,  therefore, 
which  any  laud  will  yield,  is  the  excess  of  its  produce,  be- 
yond what  would  be  returned  to  the  same  capita!  if  em- 
ployed on  the  worst  land  in  cultivation.  This  is  not,  and 
never  was  pretended  to  be,  the  Hmit  of  metayer  rents,  or  of 
cottier  rents  ;  but  it  is  the  limit  of  fanners'  rents*  No  land 
rented  to  a  capitalist  farmer  will  permanently  yield  more 
than  this ;  and  when  it  yields  less,  it  is  because  the  landlord 
foregoes  a  part  of  what,  if  he  chose,  he  could  obtain. 

This  is  the  theory  of  rent,  first  propounded  at  the  end 
of  the  last  century  by  Dr»  Anderson,  and  which,  neglected 
at  the  time,  was  almost  simultaneously  rediscovered,  twenty 
years  later,  by  Sir  Edward  West,  Mr.  Maltlius,  and  Mr.  Ei- 
cardo.  It  is  one  of  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  political  econ* 
omy  ;  and  nntO  it  was  understood,  no  consistent  explanation 
could  be  given  of  many  of  the  more  complicated  industrial 
phenomena.  The  evidence  of  its  truth  will  be  manifested 
with  a  great  increase  of  elearaess,  when  we  come  to  trace 
the  laws  of  the  phenomena  of  Value  and  Price.  Until  that 
is  done,  it  is  not  possible  to  free  the  doctrine  from  every 
difficulty  which  may  present  itself,  nor  perhaps  to  convey, 
to  those  previously  unacquainted  with  the  subject,  more 
than  a  general  apprehension  of  the  reasoning  by  which  the 
theorem  is  arrived  at.  Some,  however,  of  the  objections 
commonly  made  to  it,  admit  of  a  complete  answer  even  in 
the  present  stage  of  our  inquiries. 

It  has  been  denied  that  there  can  be  any  land  in  cultiva- 
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tion  which  pays  no  rent ;  becauBe  landlords  (it  is  contended) 
would  not  allow  their  land  to  be  occupied  without  payment. 
Those  who  lay  any  stress  on  this  as  an  ohjectioD,  must  think 
that  land  of  the  quality  which  can  hut  just  pay  for  its  cultiva- 
tiouj  lies  together  in  large  masses,  detached  from  any  land 
of  better  quality.  If  an  estate  consisted  wholly  of  this  land, 
or  of  this  and  still  worse,  it  is  likely  enough  that  the  owner 
would  not  gi^e  the  use  of  it  for  nothing  ;  lie  would  probably 
(if  a  rich  man)  prefer  keeping  it  for  other  purposes,  as  for 
exercise,  or  ornament,  or  perhaps  as  a  game  preserve.  No 
farmer  could  afford  to  offer  him  anything  for  it,  for  pur- 
poses of  culture ;  though  something  would  probably  be  ob- 
tained  for  the  use  of  its  natural  pasture,  or  other  spontane- 
ous produce.  Even  such  land,  however,  would  not  neces- 
sarily remain  uncultivated.  It  might  be  farmed  by  the  pro- 
prietor ;  no  unfrequent  case  even  in  England.  Portions  of 
it  might  be  granted  as  temporary  allotments  to  labouring 
familiesj  cither  from  philanthropic  motives,  or  to  save  the 
poor-rate  ;  or  occupation  might  be  allowed  to  squatters,  free 
of  rent,  in  the  hope  that  their  labour  might  give  it  vahie  at 
some  future  period.  Both  these  cases  are  of  quite  ordinary 
occurrence.  So  that  even  if  an  estate  were  wholly  com- 
posed of  the  worst  land  capable  of  profitable  cultivation,  it 
would  not  necessarily  lie  uncultivated  because  it  could  pay 
no  rent*  Inferior  land,  however,  does  not  usually  occupy, 
without  interruption,  many  square  miles  of  ground  ;  it  is 
dispersed  here  and  there,  with  patches  of  better  land  inter- 
mixed, and  the  same  person  who  rents  the  better  land,  ob- 
tains along  with  it  the  inferior  soils  which  alternate  with  it. 
He  pays  a  rent,  nominally  for  the  whole  farm,  but  calcu- 
lated on  the  produce  of  those  parts  alone  (however  small  a 
portion  of  the  whole)  which  are  capable  of  returning  more 
than  the  common  rate  of  profit.  It  is  thus  scientifically 
true,  that  the  remaining  parts  pay  no  rent. 

§  4.     Let  us,  however,  suppose  that  there  were  a  valid- 
ity in  this  objection,  which  can  by  no  means  be  conceded 
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to  it ;  tliat  when  the  demand  of  the  comnmnity  had  forced 
up  food  to  such  a  price  as  would  remimerate  tlie  expense  of 
prodiiehig  it  from  a  certain  quality  of  soil,  it  happened  nev- 
ertheless that  all  the  soil  of  that  quality  was  withheld  from 
culti%^atioiij  hy  the  obstinacy  of  the  owners  in  demanding 
rent  for  it,  not  nominalj  nor  trifliug,  but  siilficiently  onerous 
to  be  a  material  item  in  the  calrulations  of  a  f armor.  What 
would  then  happen  't  Merely  tliat  the  increase  of  produce, 
which  the  wants  of  society  requii'ed,  would  for  the  time  be 
obtained  wholly  (as  it  always  is  partially),  not  by  an  exten- 
sion of  cultivation,  but  by  an  increased  application  of  la- 
bour and  capital  to  land  already  cultivated. 

Now  we  have  already  seen  tliat  this  increased  apjdica- 
tion  of  capital,  other  things  being  unaltered,  is  always  at- 
tended with  a  smaller  proportional  return.  We  are  not  to 
suppose  some  new  agricultural  inventicm  made  precisely  at 
this  juncture ;  nor  a  sudden  extension  of  agricultural  skill 
and  knowledge,  bringing  into  more  general  practice,  just 
then,  in%'entions  already  partially  in  use*  We  are  to  sup- 
pose no  change,  except  a  demand  far  more  corn,  and  a  con- 
sequent rise  of  its  price.  The  rise  of  price  enables  measui^es 
to  be  taken  for  increasing  the  produce,  which  could  not 
have  been  taken  with  profit  at  the  previous  price.  The 
farmer  uses  more  expensive  manures,  or  n^annres  land  which 
he  formerly  left  to  nature  ;  or  procures  lime  or  marl  from  a 
distance,  as  a  dressing  for  the  soil ;  or  pulverizes  or  weeds  it 
more  thoroughly  ;  or  drains,  irrigates,  or  subsoils  portions 
of  it,  which  at  former  prices  would  not  have  paid  the  cost 
of  the  operation  ;  and  so  forth.  These  things,  or  some  of 
tliem,  are  done,  when,  more  food  being  wanted,  cultivation 
has  no  means  of  ex|>aiiding  itself  upon  new  lands.  And 
when  the  impulse  is  given  to  extract  an  increased  amount 
of  produce  from  the  soil„the  farmer  or  improver  will  only 
consider  whether  the  outlay  he  makes  for  the  pui-pose  will 
be  returned  to  him  with  the  ordinary  profit,  and  not  wlietli- 
er  any  surplus  will  remain  for  rent.  Even,  therefore,  if  it 
^ere  the  fact,  that  there  is  never  any  land  taken  into  culti- 
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vatioiij  far  which  rent,  and  that  too  of  an  amount  worth 
taiincr  into  consideration,  was  not  paid  ;  it  wouhl  he  troe, 
nevertheless,  that  there  is  always  some  agricultural  capital 
which  itays  no  rent,  because  it  returns  nothmijc  be3*oud  the 
ordinary  rate  of  profit :  tliis  capital  heing  the  portion  of 
capital  last  applied^ — ^that  to  which  the  last  addition  to  the 
produee  was  due ;  or  (to  express  the  eBseutials  of  the  ease 
in  one  phrase),  that  which  is  applied  in  the  least  favonrable 
circumstances.  But  ttie  same  amount  of  demand,  and  the 
same  price,  wdiich  enahle  tJiis  least  productive  portion  of 
capital  barely  to  replace  itself  witti  the  ordinary  profit, 
enable  every  other  portion  to  yield  a  surphis  proportioned 
to  tlie  advantage  it  possesses.  And  this  surplus  it  is,  winch 
competition  enahles  the  landlord  to  appropriate.  Tlie  rent 
of  all  land  is  measured  hy  the  excess  of  the  return  to  the 
whole  capital  employed  on  it  almve  what  is  necessary  to 
replace  the  capital  with  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit,  or  in 
other  words,  above  what  tlie  same  capital  would  yield  if  it 
were  all  employed  in  as  disadvanta^reous  circumstances  as 
the  least  productive  portion  of  it :  whether  that  least  pro. 
ductive  portion  of  capital  is  rendered  so  by  being  em- 
ployed on  the  worst  soil,  or  by  being  expended  in  extorting 
more  iiroduee  from  land  which  already  yielded  as  much  as 
it  could  be  made  to  part,  with  on  easier  terms. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  the  facts  of  any  concrete  case 
conform  with  absolute  precision  to  this  or  any  other  scientif- 
ic principle.  We  must  never  forget  that  the  truths  of  polit- 
ical economy  are  truths  only  in  the  rough.  It  is  not,  for 
example,  strictly  tnie  that  a  farmer  will  cultivate  no  land, 
and  apply  no  enpital,  which  returns  less  than  the  ordinary 
pr(*tit.  He  \\\\\  expect  the  ordinary  profit  on  the  bulk  of 
his  capital.  But  wdien  he  has  cast  in  his  lot  with  his  farm, 
and  liartered  liis  skill  and  exertions,  once  for  all,  against 
what  the  farm  will  yield  to  him,  he  will  probably  be  wilb 
ing  to  expend  capital  on  it  (for  an  innnediate  return)  in 
any  manner  which  will  afford  him  a  surplus  profit,  however 
email,  beyond  the  value  of  the  risk,  and  the  interest  which 
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he  must  pay  far  the  capital  if  borrowed,  or  can  get  for  it 
elsewhere  if  it  is  his  own.  But  a  new  farmer,  entering  on 
the  land,  would  make  his  caleulatious  differently,  and  would 
not  commence  unless  he  could  ex]>ect  the  lull  rate  of  ordinary 
profit  on  all  the  capital  which  he  intended  enj barking  in 
the  enterprise.  Again,  prices  may  range  higher  or  lower 
during  the  currency  of  a  lease,  than  was  expected  when  the 
contract  was  made,  and  the  land,  therefore,  may  be  over  or 
under-rented :  and  even  when  the  lease  expires,  the  land- 
lord may  be  unwilling  to  grant  a  necessary  diminution  of 
rent,  and  the  farmer,  rather  than  relinquish  his  occupation, 
or  seek  a  farm  elsewhere  when  all  are  occupied,  may  consent 
to  go  on  paying  too  high  a  rent.  Irregularities  like  these 
we  must  always  expect ;  it  is  impossible  in  political  economy 
to  obtain  general  theorems  embracing  the  complications  of 
circumstances  which  may  affect  the  result  in  an  individual 
case.  When,  too,  the  farmer  class,  having  hut  little  capital, 
cultivate  for  subsistence  rather  than  for  profit,  and  do  not 
think  of  quitting  their  farm  while  they  are  able  to  live  by 
it,  their  rente  approximate  to  the  character  of  cottier  rents, 
and  may  be  forced  up  by  competition  (if  the  number  of 
competitors  exceeds  the  number  of  farms)  beyond  the  amount 
which  will  leave  to  the  farmer  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit. 
The  laws  which  we  are  enabled  to  lay  down  respecting  rents, 
profits,  wages,  prices,  are  only  true  in  so  far  as  the  persons 
concerned  are  free  from  the  influence  of  any  other  motives 
than  those  arising  from  the  general  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  are  guided,  as  to  those,  by  the  ordinary  mercantile 
estimate  of  profit  and  loss.  Applying  this  twofold  supposi- 
tion to  the  case  of  farmers  and  landlords,  it  will  be  true  that 
the  farmer  requires  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit  on  the  whole 
of  his  capital ;  that  whatever  it  retnrna  to  liim  beyond  this 
lie  is  obliged  to  pay  to  the  landlord,  but  will  not  consent 
to  pay  more ;  that  there  is  a  portion  of  capital  applied  te 
agriculture  in  such  circumstances  of  productiveness  as  to 
yield  only  the  ordinary  profits  ;  and  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  produce  of  this,  and  of  any  other  capital  of  simi- 
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lar  amount,  is  the  measure  of  the  tribute  which  that  other 
capital  can  and  will  pay^  under  the  name  of  rent,  to  the 
laBdlord*    This  constitutes  a  law  of  rent,  as  near  the  truth 

I  as  such  a  law  can  possibly  he :  though  of  course  raodiiied 
or  disturbed  in  individual  cases,  by  pending  contracts,  iudi- 
vidual  miscalculations,  the  influence  of  habit,  and  even  the 

I  particular  feelings  and  dispositionB  of  the  persons  concerned. 


§  6,     A  remark  is  often  made,  which  must  not  here  be 
I  omitted,  though,  I  think,  more  importance  has  been  at- 
tached to  it  than  it  merits.     Under  the  name  of  rent,  many 
[payments  are  commonly  included,  which  are  not  a  remuner- 
on  for  the  original  powers  of  the  land   itself,  but  for 
capital  expended  on  it.    The  additional  rent  which  land 
^yields  in  consequence  of  this  outlay  of  capital,  should,  in  the 
opinion  of  some  writers,  be  regarded  as  profit,  not  rent. 
But  before  this  can  be  admitted,  a  distinction  must  be 
made.     The  annual  payment  by  a  tenant  almost  always  in- 
cludes a  consideration  for  the  use  of  the  buildings  on  the 
^farm ;  not  only  bams,  stables,  and  other  outhouses,  but  a 
house  to  livti  in,  not  to  speak  of  fences,  and  the  like.    Tlie 
landlord  will  ask,  and  the  tenant  give,  for  these,  whatever 
lis  considered  sufficient  to  yield  the  ordinary  profit,  or  rather 
krisk  and  trouble  being  here  out  of  the  question)  the  ordi- 
Inary  interest,  on  the  value  of  the  buildings;  that  is,  on 
Ami  it  has  cost  to  erect  them,  or  rather,  on  what  it  would 
now  cost  to  erect  others  as  good  :  the  tenant  being  bound, 
in  addition,  to  leave  them  in  as  good  repair  as  he  found 
them,  for  otherwise  a  much  lai^ger  payment  than  simple  in- 
terest would  of  course  be  required  from  him.     These  build- 
ings are  as  distinct  a  thing  from  the  farm,  as  the  stock  or 
the  timber  on  it ;  and  what  is  paid  for  them  can  no  more 
be  called  rent  of  land,  than  a  payment  for  cattle  woultl  he, 
if  it  were  the  custom  that  tbe  landlord  should  stock  the  farm 
for  the  tenant.     Tlie  buildings,  like  the  cattle,  are  not  land, 
but  ca]  lital,  regularly  consumed  and  reproduced  ;  and  all  pay- 
ments made  in  consideration  for  them  are  properly  interest. 
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Bot  with  regard  to  capital  actually  gunk  in  Improve- 
[lents^  and  not  requiring  periodical  renewal,  but  aj>€iit  once 
for  all  in  giving  the  land  a  fiermanent  increase  of  prcidiictiTe' 

^liese,  it  appears  to  me  tliat  tlie  return  made  to  ©ueh  capital 
altogether  tbu  diaracter  of  pruHu,  and  is  governed  by 
tbe  principles  of  rent.  It  is  true  that  a  landlord  will  not 
expend  capital  in  improving  hLs  estate,  unless  he  eitpects 

^  from  the  improvement  an  increase  of  income,  surpassing  the 
interest  of  his  outlay.     Pro§i>ecti vely,  this  increase  of  income 

j  may  be  regarded  as  profit ;  bnt  when  the  expense  has  been 

rincurred,  and  the  improvement  made,  the  rent  of  the  im- 
proved land  is  governed  by  the  same  rules  as  that  of  the 
uniniproved.  Equally  fertile  land  commands  an  equal  rent, 
whether  its  fertihty  is  natural  or  acquired ;  and  I  cannot 
think  that  tlie  incomes  of  those  who  own  the  Bedford  Level 
or  the  Lincolnshire  Wolds,  ought  to  be  called  profit  and  not 
rent  because  those  lands  would  have  been  worth  next  to 
nothing  tmlcss  capital  had  been  expended  on  them.  The 
owners  are  not  capitalists,  but  landlords;  they  have  parted 
with  their  capital ;  it  is  consumed,  destroyed  ;  and  neither 
is,  nor  is  to  be,  returned  to  them,  like  the  capital  of  a  farmer 
or  manufacturer,  from  what  it  produces.  In  lieu  of  it  they 
now  have  land,  of  a  certain  richness,  which  yields  the  same 
rent,  and  by  the  operation  of  tlie  same  causes,  as  if  it  had 
jK>s8esaed  from  the  begimiing  the  degree  of  fertility  which 
has  been  artificially  given  to  it. 

An  American  political  economist  of  reputation,  Mr,  H.  C. 
Carey,*  takes  away,  still  more  completely  than  I  have  at- 
teinpted  to  do,  the  dtstinetion  between  these  two  sources  of 
rent,  by  rejecting  one  of  them  altogether:  he  considers  all 
rent  as  the  eflTect  of  capital  expended.  In  proof  of  this,  he 
contends  that  the  M^iole  pecuniary  value  of  all  the  land  in 
any  country,  in  England  for  instance,  or  in  the  United  States, 
does  not  amount  to  anything  approaching  to  the  sum  which 

[  has  been  laid  out,  or  which  it  would  even  now  be  neces&ary 
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to  luj  outj  in  order  to  bring  tlie  country  to  its  present  con- 
dition from  a  state  of  priniaival  forest*  This  startling  state- 
ment has  been  seized  on  by  M*  Bastiat  and  others,  as  a  means 
of  making  out  a  stronger  case  than  could  otherwise  be  made 
in  defence  of  property  m  land.  Mr,  Carey's  propo&itioUj  in 
its  most  obvious  meanings  is  equivalent  to  saying,  that  if 
there  were  suddenly  added  to  the  lands  of  England  an  un- 
reclaimed territory  of  equal  naturrd  fertility,  it  would  not 
be  worth  the  wlule  of  the  inliabitantis  of  England  to  reclaim 

tit :  because  the  profits  of  the  opei'ation  would  not  be  equal 

"to  the  ordinary  interest  on  the  capital  expended.  To  which 
assertion  if  any  answer  could  be  supposed  to  be  refjuired,  it 
would  suffice  to  remark,  that  laud  uut  of  equal  but  of  greatly 
inferior  quality  to  that  previously  cultivated^  is  continually 

f  reclaimed  in  England,  at  an  expense  wliieli  the  subsequently 
accruing  rent  is  sufficient  to  replace  completely  m  a  small 
number  of  years. 

Mr.  Carey,  however,  does  not  mean  exactly  what  his 
assertion,  without  his  explanations,  might  seem  to  imply. 

lHc  does  not  assert  that  the  lands  of  all  countries,  taken 

fon  the  average,  are  not  worth  what,  has  been  laid  out  in 
improving  them,  and  that,  to  the  proprietors,  the  improve- 
ment of  land  has  been  on  the  whole  a  miscalculation.     In 
his  estimate  of  the  capital  sunk  in  the  laud,  he  includes  all   ^ 
which  has  been  laid  out  in  making  roads  and  canals;  that 

Lis,  not  in  adding  to  tlie  value  of  land  already  occupied,  but 
in  rendering  other  and  rival  lands  accessible.  Even  with 
this  eoiTCCtion,  the  proposition,  in  the  only  sense  in  whicli  it 
supports  his  conclusions,  is  but  a  few  degrees  less  unreason- 
able than  the  other.     In  the  case  supposed,  of  a  second  Eng* 

'land,  of  equal  natural  fertility,  added  to  the  first,  can  any 
one  doubt  that  those  who  were  allowed  to  appropriate  the 
new  land,  woukl,  in  proportion  as  it  was  reclaimed  and 
brought  xmder  culture,  find  it  answer  in  a  pecuniary  sense 
to  make  the  roads  requisite  for  bringing  the  produce  to  mar- 
ket ?  Mr.  Carey  would  probably  reply  that  by  making  tliese 
roads  they  might  raise  their  own  rents,  but  would  certainly 
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lower  those  of  the  old  territory  of  England.  This  is  per- 
fectly correct,  and  shows  the  fallacy  of  the  test  assumed 
by  Mr.  Carey.    It  is  perhaps  true  that  the  whole  land  of 

^  the  world  would  not  sell  for  the  expense  of  bringing  it 
into  its  present  state,  plus  the  expense  of  making  all  the 
existing  communications.  The  tendency  of  improved  com- 
municatioEs  is  to  lower  existing  rents,  by  trenching  on  the 
monopoly  of  the  land  nearest  to  the  places  where  large 

7  numbers  of  consumers  are  assembled.  Boads  and  canals 
are  not  constructed  to  raise  the  value  of  the  land  which 
already  supplies  the  markets,  but  (among  other  purposes)  to 
cheapen  the  supply,  by  letting  in  the  produce  of  other  and 
more  distant  lands ;  and  the  more  effectually  this  purpose  is 
attained,  the  lower  rent  will  be.  If  we  could  imagine 
that  the  railways  and  canals  of  the  United  States,  instead 
of  only  cheapening  communication,  did  their  business  so 
effectually  as  to  anniliilate  cost  of  carnage  altogether,  and 
enable  the  produce  of  Michigan  to  reach  the  market  of 
New  York  as  quickly  and  as  cheaply  as  the  produce  of 
Long  Island — the  whole  value  of  all  the  land  of  the  United 
States  (except  such  as  lies  convenient  for  building)  would 
be  annihilated ;  or  rather,  the  best  would  only  sell  for  the 
expense  of  clearing,  and  the  government  tax  of  a  dollar  and 
a  quarter  per  acre;  since  land  in  Michigan,  equal  to  the 
best  in  the  United  States,  may  be  had  in  unlimited  abun- 
dance by  that  amoimt  of  outlay.  But  it  is  strange  that  Mr, 
Carey  should  think  this  fact  inconsistent  with  the  Ricardo 
theory  of  rent.  Admitting  all  that  he  asserts,  it  is  still  true 
that  as  long  as  there  is  land  which  yields  no  rent,  the  land 
which  does  yield  rent,  does  so  in  consequence  of  some  advan- 
tage which  it  enjoys,  in  fertility  or  vicinity  to  markets,  ovei 
the  other ;  and  the  measure  of  its  advantage  is  also  the  meas- 
ure of  its  rent.  And  the  cause  of  its  yielding  rent,  is  that 
it  possesses  a  natural  monopoly ;  the  quantity  of  land,  as 
favourably  circumstanced  as  itself,  not  being  sufficient  to 
supply  the  market.  Tliese  propositions  constitute  the  theory 
of  rent,  laid  down  by  Kicardo ;  and  if  they  are  true,  I  cannot 
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see  that  it  signifies  much  whutlier  the  rent  which  tlie  land 
yields  at  the  present  time,  is  greater  or  less  than  the  interest 
of  the  capital  wliich  has  been  laid  out  to  raise  its  value, 
togetlier  with  the  interest  of  the  capital  which  Las  been  laid 
out  to  lower  its  value.* 


*  In  a  more  rec«nt  work,  entitled  '*  The  Past,  the  Prpsentj  and  the  Future," 
Mr.  Carey  takes  ajiotlier  gromitl  of  objectiou  to  the  Rit.^ardo  theory  of  rent, 
namely^  that  in  point  of  historical  fact,  the  lands  first  brought  under  cultivation 
are  uot  the  most  fertile,  but  the  barreu  Jands.  ^*  We  had  the  settler  inTariably 
occupy! ug  the  high  and  thin  limdB  requiring  Httlc'  clearing  and  no  diuiuage ; 
those  which  can  yield  but  a  small  return  to  labf>ur ;  and  as  invariably  traTelhng 
down  the  billj*,  and  clearing  and  draining  thf  lower  and  richer  lands  as  popula- 
titni  and  wealth  increase.  .  »  .  .  When  jvppulation  is  snmll,  and  land  conse- 
tpiently  abundant*  the  w^ork  of  cultivation  is,  and  always  must  he,  commenced 
upon  the  puoit^r  soils.  With  the  growth  of  population  and  wealth,  other  soils 
yielding  a  larger  return  to  labour  are  always  brought  into  activity,  with  a  con- 
stantly iucreasing  return  to  the  labour  expended  upon  tb^m.** 

It  is  true  that  thti  Lands  which  require  the  greatest  atnount  of  clearing  and 
draining  are  seldom  the  tirst  cultivated :  it  is  probably  the  fact,  that  in  new 
countries  cultivation  u?)Ually  begins  on  the  hills,  and  desicends  from  these  to  the 
valleya ;  and  for  this  reason  it  may  not  unfrequeutly  happen  (though  eeitainly 
not  by  any  invanablc  law)  that  the  riehej*t  lands  remain  hmger  unoccupied  than 
others  which  are  less  naturally  productive,  Lven  in  proportion  to  the  smaller 
amount  of  labour  and  outlay  whieh  their  cultivation  requires.  Mr,  ('arey,  bow- 
ever,  will  hardly  pretend  that  in  any  old  country  the  uncultivated  lands  are 
generally  those  which  would  pay  best  for  cultivation.  But  lei  us  even  concede 
the  point,  and  suppose  with  Mr.  Carey  that  the  progress  of  cultivation  Is  up- 
wards, from  the  barren  to  the  feiiile  lands,  not  downwards,  from  the  fertile  to 
the  barren;  and  that  the  wastes  (f(jr  example)  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
are  precisely  the  portions  of  those  eoun tries  which  are  destmed  hereafter  to  be- 
come the  moat  largely  remunerative  of  the  labour  employed  on  thein.  This,  it 
will  be  admitted,  is  no  trifling  concession ;  but  even  this  wotdd  form  no  objec- 
tion to  the  law  of  rent  as  laid  down  in  the  present  chapter.  If  Dartmoor  and 
Shnp  Fells  arc  really  the  most  fertile  land  in  England,  when  they  come  to  be 
cultivated  they  will  yield  the  highest  rent,  and  the  lands  which  at  that  time  will 
pay  no  rent  will  prolmbly  be  the  Essex  Levels  and  the  Car&e  of  Gowrie.  In 
whatever  order  the  lands  come  into  cultivation^  those  which  when  cultivated 
yield  the  least  return,  in  proportion  to  the  lalx>ur  requireti  for  their  culture,  will 
always  regulate  the  price  of  agricultural  produce ;  and  all  other  lands  will  pay 
a  rent  Bimply  equivalent  to  the  excess  of  their  produce  over  this  minimum. 
Whatever  tmguarded  expressions  may  have  been  occasionally  used  in  describing 
the  law  of  rent,  these  two  propositions  are  all  that  was  ever  intended  hy  it. 

If  indeed  Mr.  Carey  could  show  that  the  return  to  labour  from  the  land, 
agricultural  skill  and  science  being  supposed  the  same,  is  not  a  diminishing  re- 
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Mr.  Carey's  objection j  however,  has  somewhat  more  of 

ingenuity  than  the  arguments  eommonly  met  with  against 
the  theory  of  rent ;  a  tlieorem  which  may  be  called  thi^ptrns 
asinorum  of  political  economy,  for  tliere  are,  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  few  pei'BOBs  who  have  refused  their  assent  to  it 
except  from  not  having  thorouglily  understood  it.  The  loose 
and  inaccurate  way  in  wliich  it  is  otlen  apprehended  by  those 
who  affect  to  refute  it,  is  very  rcniarktihle.     Many,  for  in- 

y  Stance,  have  imputed  al>8urdity  to  Mr.  Rieardo^s  theory, 
^  icause  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  the  cidthaiimi  of  inferior 
md  is  the  cauee  of  rent  on  the  superior.  Mr.  Ricardo 
does  not  say  tliat  it  is  the  cultivation  of  inferior  land,  but 
the  necesdfy  of  cultmdlng  it,  from  tlie  insufficiency  of  the 
superior  land  to  feed  a  growing  poj  mint  ion;  between  which 
and  the  proposition  imputed  to  him  there  is  no  less  a 
diftereuce  than  that  between  demand  and  supply.  Others 
again  allege  as  an  olijection  against  llicardo,  that  if  idl 
land  were  of  equal  fertility,  it  might  still  yield  a  rent.  But 
RiL*ardo  says  ])recise!y  the  same.  lie  says  that  if  all  lands 
were  equally  fertile,  tho^e  w^Iiich  arc  nearer  to  their  market 
than  othere,  and  are  tlierefore  less  burthcned  with  cost  of 
carriage,  would  yield  a  rent  equivalent  to  the  advantage; 
and  that  the  land  yielding  no  rent  would  then  be,  not  the 
least  fertih^biit  the  least  advantageously  situated,  which  the 
wants  uf  the  comuumity  required  to  be  brought  into  culti- 
vation. It  is  also  distinctly  a  portion  of  Ricardo's  doctrine, 
that  even  apart  from  differeiices  of  situation,  the  land  of  a 
country  supposed  to  be  of  uniform  fertility  would,  all  of  it, 
on  a  certain  supposition,  pay  nmi^  namely,  if  the  demand  of 

>>  the  community  required  that  it  should  all  be  cultivated, 
and  cultivated  beyond  the  point  at  which  a  further  appli- 
cation of  capital  begins  to  be  attended  with  a  smaller  propor- 
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turn*  he  would  overtlirow  a  priaciple  much  more  fundamental  tlian  any  law  of 
rent.  But  m  this  he  has  wholly  failed.  It  ia  not  pretended  that  this  natural  law 
applies  to  a  very  early  i^tage  in  tlic  clearkig  and  w-'ttleiueiit  of  a  country ;  and  in 
this  stage  only  have  Mr.  Carey's  objections  any  Blind i>w  of  foundatioo  in  t!ie  real 
order  of  the  facta. 
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tional  return.  It  would  be  impossible  to  show  tliat,  except 
by  forcible  exactioiij  tbe  whole  laad  of  a  country  can  yield  a 
rent  on  any  other  supposition, 

§  6.  After  this  view  of  the  nature  and  causes  of  rent, 
let  us  turn  back  to  the  subject  of  profits,  and  bring  np  for 
reconsideration  one  of  the  propositions  laid  down  in  the  last 
chapter*  We  there  stated,  that  the  advances  of  the  capi- 
talist, or  in  other  words,  the  expenses  of  production,  consist 
solely  in  wages  of  labour;  that  whatever  portion  of  the 
outlay  is  not  wages,  is  previous  profit,  and  whatever  is  not 
previous  profit,  is  wages.  Rent,  however,  being  an  element 
wliieh  it  is  impossible  to  resolve  into  either  profits  or  wages, 
we  were  obliged,  for  the  moment,  to  assume  that  the  capi- 
tahst  is  not  required  to  pay  rent— to  give  an  equivalent  for 
the  use  of  an  appropriated  natural  agent ;  and  I  undertook 
to  show  in  the  proper  place  that  this  is  an  allowable  sup- 
position, and  that  rent  does  not  really  form  any  part  of  the 
expenses  of  production,  or  of  the  advances  of  the  capitalist. 
The  grounds  on  which  this  assertion  was  made  are  now  ap- 
parent. It  is  tnie  that  all  tenant  farmers,  and  many  other 
classes  of  producers,  pay  rent.  But  we  have  now  seen,  that 
whoever  cultivates  land,  paying  a  rent  for  it,  gets  in  return 
for  his  rent  an  instrument  of  superior  power  to  other  instru- 
ments of  the  same  kind  for  which  no  rent  is  paid.  The 
superiority  of  the  instrument  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
rent  paid  for  it.  If  a  few  persons  had  steam-engines  of 
superior  yjower  to  all  others  in  existence,  but  limited  by 
physical  laws  to  a  number  shoi-t  of  the  demand,  the  rent 
wliieh  a  manufacturer  would  be  willing  to  pay  for-  one  of 
these  steam-engines  could  not  be  looked  upon  as  an  addition 
to  his  outlay,  because  by  the  use  of  it  he  would  save  in  his 
other  expenses  the  equivalent  of  what  it  cost  him ;  without 
it  he  could  not  do  the  same  quantity  of  work,  unless  at  an 
additional  expense  equal  to  the  rent.  The  same  thing  is  true 
of  land.  The  real  expenses  of  production  are  those  incurred 
on  the  worst  land,  or  by  the  capital  employed  in  the  least 
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favourable  circumstances.  This  land  or  capital  pays,  as  we 
have  seen,  no  rent :  but  the  expenses  to  which  it  is  subject, 
cause  all  other  land  or  agricultural  capital  to  be  subjected 
to  an  equivalent  expense  in  the  form  of  rent.  Whoever 
does  pay  rent,  gete  back  its  full  vahie  in  extra  advantages, 
and  the  rent  which  he  pays  does  not  place  him  in  a  worse 
position  than,  but  only  in  the  same  poeition  as,  his  fellow- 
producer  who  pays  no  rent,  but  whose  instrument  is  one  of 
inferior  efficiency. 

We  have  now  completed  the  exposition  of  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  distribution  of  the  produce  of  land,  labour,  and 
capital^  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  discuss  those  laws  independ- 
ently of  the  instnmientality  by  wlilch  in  a  civilized  society 
the  distribution  is  effected  ;  the  nuicbinery  of  Exchange  and 
Price.  The  more  complete  elucidation  and  final  confinna- 
tion  of  the  laws  whicli  we  have  laid  down,  and  the  deduction 
of  their  most  important  consequences,  must  be  preceded  by 
an  exj^lanation  of  the  nature  and  working  of  that  machinery 
— a  subject  so  extensive  and  complicated  as  to  require  a 
separate  Book. 
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§  1.  The  subject  on  wMcli  we  are  now  about  to  enter 
fills  so  important  and  conspicuous  a  position  in  political 
economy^  that  in  tlie  ai)preliension  of  some  tlimkcTs  its 
boundaries  confound  themselves  with  those  of  the  science 
itself.  One  eminent  writer  has  proposed  as  a  name  for 
Political  Economy,  '*  Catallactics, "  or  the  science  of  ex- 
changes :  by  others  it  has  been  callal  the  Science  of  Values, 
If  these  denominations  had  appeared  to  me  logically  correct, 
I  must  have  placed  the  discussion  of  tlie  elementary  laws  of 
value  at  the  comoiencement  of  our  enquiry,  instead  of  post- 
poning it  to  the  Third  Part ;  and  the  possibility  of  so  long 
defemng  it  is  alone  a  sufficient  proof  that  this  view  of  the 
nature  of  Political  Economy  is  too  confined.  It  is  true  that 
in  tlie  ]>receding  Books  we  have  not  escaped  the  necessity  of 
anticipating  some  smal!  portion  of  the  theory  of  Value,  espe- 
cially as  to  the  value  of  labour  and  of  land.  It  is  ncverthe- 
k^ss  evident,  that  of  the  two  great  departmeuts  of  Political 
Economy,  the  production  of  wealth  and  its  distribution,  the 
consideration  of  Value  has  to  do  with  the  latter  alone  j  and 
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With  that,  only  so  far  as  competitionj  and  not  usage  or  custom, 
is  the  distributing  agency.  The  conditions  and  laws  of  pro- 
duction would  be  the  same  as  they  are,  if  the  aiTangcinents 
of  society  did  not  depend  on  Exchange,  or  did  not  admit  of 
it.  Even  in  the  present  system  of  industrial  life,  in  which 
employments  are  minutely  snbdivided,  aiad  all  concerned  in 
production  depend  for  their  remuneration  on  the  price  of 
a  particular  eoinmodity,  exchange  is  not  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  distribution  of  tbe  producCj  no  more  than  roads 
and  carriages  are  the  essential  laws  of  motion,  but  merely  a 
part  of  the  machinery  for  effecting  it.  To  confound  the?e 
ideaSj  seems  to  me,  not  only  a  logical,  but  a  practical  blunder. 
It  is  a  case  of  the  eiTor  too  common  in  political  economyj  of 
not  distinguishing  between  necessities  arising  from  the  na* 
ture  of  thingSj  and  those  created  by  social  arrangements :  an 
error,  which  appears  to  me  to  l)e  at  all  times  producing  two 
opposite  mischiefs  ;  ou  the  one  hand,  causing  political  econ- 
omists to  class  the  merely  temporary  truths  of  their  subject 
among  its  permanent  and  univereal  laws;  and  on  the  other, 
leading  many  peraons  to  mistake  tbe  permanent  laws  of  pro- 
duction (such  as  those  on  which  the  necessity  is  grounded  of 
restraining  population)  for  temporary  accidents  iirisiDg  from 
the  existiug  constitution  of  society— which  those  who  would 
frame  a  new  system  of  social  aiTangeraents,  are  at  liberty  to 
disregard. 

In  a  state  of  society,  however,  in  which  the  industrial 
system  is  entirely  founded  on  ptuchase  and  sale,  each  indi- 
vidual, for  the  most  part,  living  not  on  things  in  the  pro- 
duction of  which  he  himself  bears  a  part,  but  on  things  ob- 
tained by  a  double  exchange,  a  sale  followed  by  a  purchase 
— the  question  of  Value  is  fundamental.  Almost  every 
speculation  rcspectiug  the  economical  interests  of  a  society 
thus  constituted,  implies  some  theory  of  Value :  the  smallest 
error  on  that  subject  infects  with  corresponding  error  all  oui 
other  conclusions  ;  and  anytliing  vague  or  misty  in  our  con 
ception  of  ij,  creates  confusion  and  uiKJcrtainty  in  every 
thing  else.  \Happily,  there  is  nothing  in  the  laws  of  Value 
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which  remains  for  the  present  or  any  future  writer  to  clear 
up ;  tlie  tlicory  of  the  subject  is  complete :  the  only  dif- 
ficulty to  be  overcome  is  that  of  so  stating  it  as  to  solve  by 
anticipation  the  cliief  perplexities  which  occur  in  applying 
it :  and  to  do  this,  some  minuteness  of  exposition,  and  con- 
siderable demands  on  tlie  patience  of  the  reader,  are  nn- 
iivoidable.  He  will  be  amply  repaid,  however,  (if  a  stranger 
to  tliese  inquiries)  by  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  a 
thorough  understanding  of  this  subject  will  enable  him  to 
fathom  most  of  the  remaining  questions  of  political  economy. 


§  2.  We  must  be^in  by  settling  our  phraseology.  Adam 
Smithj  in  a  passage  often  quoted,  has  touched  upon  the  most 
obvious  ambiguity  of  the  word  value ;  which,  in  one  of  its 
senses^  signifies  usefulnesSj  in  another,  power  of  purchasing ; 
in  his  own  language,  value  in  use  and  value  in  exchange. 
But  (as  Mr.  De  Quincey  has  remarked)  in  ilhistrating  this 
double  meanmg,  Adam  Smith  has  himself  fallen  into  another 
ambiguity.  Things  (he  says)  which  have  the  greatest  value 
in  use  have  often  little  or  no  value  in  exchange;  which  is 
true,  since  that  Avliich  can  be  obtained  without  labour  or 
sacriiice  will  command  no  price,  however  useful  or  needful 
it  may  be.  But  he  proceeds  to  add,  that  things  which 
liave  the  greatest  value  in  exchange,  as  a  diamond  for  ex- 
ample, may  haye  little  or  no  value  in  use.  Tliis  is  em* 
ploying  the  word  use,  not  in  the  sense  in  which  political 
economy  is  coneenied  with  it,  but  in  that  other  sense  in 
which  use  is  opposed  to  pleasure.  Political  economy  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  comparative  estimation  of  difi:erent 
uses  in  the  judgment  of  a  philosopher  or  of  a  moralist.  The 
use  of  a  thing,  in  political  economy,  means  its  capacity  to 
satisfy  a  desire,  or  serve  a  purpose.  Diamonds  have  this, 
capacity  in  a  high  degree,  and  unless  they  had  it,  would 
not  bear  any  price.  Value  in  use,  or  as  Mr,  De  Quincey 
calls  it,  ieleologic  value,  is  the  extreme  limit  of  value  in 
exchange.  The  exchange  value  of  a  thing  may  fall  shoi*t,  to 
any  amount,  of  its  value  in  use ;  but  that  it  can  ever  exceed 
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the  value  in  use,  implies  a  contradiction ;  it  supposes  that 
persons  will  give,  to  possess  a  thing,  more  than  the  utmost 
value  which  they  themselves  put  upon  it,  as  a  means  of 
gratifying  tlieir  inclinations. 

The  word  Value,  when  used  witliout  adjunct,  alwajs 
means,  in  political  ecoraony,  value  in  exchange ;  or  as  it  ha^ 
been  called  by  Adam  Smith  and  his  successors,  exchangeable 
value,  a  phrase  which  no  amount  of  authority  that  can  be 
quoted  for  it  can  make  other  than  bad  English.  Mr.  De 
Quincey  substitutes  the  term  Exchange  Value^  which  is  un- 
exceptiooable. 

Exchange  value  requires  to  be  distinguished  from  Price. 
The  words  Value  and  Price  were  used  as  synonymous  by  the 
early  political  economists,  and  are  not  always  discriminated 
even  by  Ricardo.  But  the  most  accurate  modem  writei^s, 
to  avoid  the  wasteful  expenditure  of  two  good  scientific  terms 
on  a  single  idea,  have  employed  Price  to  express  the  value  of 
d  thing  in  relation  to  money ;  the  quantity  of  money  for 
which  it  will  exchange.  By  the  price  of  a  thing,  therefore^ 
we  shall  henceforth  understand  its  value  in  money ;  by  the 
value,  or  exchange  value  of  a  thingj  its  general  power  of 
purchasing;  the  command  which  its  possession  gives  over 
purchaseable  commodities  in  general. 

§  3.  But  here  a  fresh  demand  for  explanation  presents 
itself.  What  is  meant  by  command  over  commodities  in 
general  ?  The  same  thing  exchanges  for  a  greater  quantity 
of  some  commodities,  and  for  a  very  small  quantity  of  others. 
A  suit  of  clothes  exclianges  for  a  great  quantity  of  bread, 
and  fur  a  very  small  quantity  of  preeuius  stones.  Tlie  value 
of  a  thing  in  exchange  for  some  commodities  may  be  rising, 
for  others  falling.  A  coat  may  exchange  for  less  bread  this 
year  tlian  last,  if  the  harvest  has  been  bad,  but  for  more  glass 
or  iron,  if  a  tax  has  been  taken  off  those  commodities,  or  au 
improvement  made  in  their  mauiifacturc.  Has  the  value  of 
the  coat,  under  these  circmnstances,  fiillen  or  risen  ?  It  is 
impossible  to  say :  all  that  can  be  said  is,  tijat  it  has  fallen 
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in  relation  to  one  things  and  risen  in  respect  to  another. 
But  tiiere  is  another  case,  in  which  no  one  would  have  any 
hesitation  in  saying  what  Bort  of  change  had  taken  place 
in  the  value  of  the  coat :  namel}^  if  the  cause  in  which  the 
disturbance  of  exchange  values  originated,  was  something 
directly  affecting  the  coat  itselfj  and  not  the  bread,  or  the 
glass.  Supposej  for  example,  that  an  invention  had  been 
made  iu  machinery,  by  which  broadcloth  could  be  woven  at 
half  the  former  cost.  The  effect  of  this  would  be  to  lower 
the  value  of  a  coat,  and  if  lowered  by  tliis  cause,  it  would 
be  lowered  not  in  i"elation  to  bread  only  or  to  glass  only, 
but  to  all  purchaseable  thingSj  except  such  as  happened  to 
be  affected  at  the  veiy  time  by  a  similar  depressing  cause. 
We  should  therefore  say,  that  there  had  been  a  fall  in  the  ex- 
change value  or  general  purchasing  power  of  a  coat*  The 
idea  of  general  excliange  value  originates  in  the  fact,  that  there 
really  are  causes  which  tend  to  alter  the  value  of  a  thing  in 
exchange  for  things  generally,  that  is,  for  all  things  which  are 
not  themselves  acted  upon  by  causes  of  similar  tendency. 

In  considering  exchange  value  scientifically,  it  is  expe- 
dient to  abstract  from  it  all  causes  except  those  which 
originate  in  the  very  commodity  under  consideration.  Those 
which  originate  in  the  conjmodities  with  which  wx*  compare 
it,  affect  its  value  in  relation  to  those  commodities;  hnt 
those  which  originate  in  itself,  affect  its  value  in  relation  to 
all  commodities.  In  order  the  more  completely  to  confine 
our  attention  to  these  last,  it  is  convenient  to  assume  that  all 
commodities  but  the  one  in  question  remain  invariable  in 
their  relative  values.  When  we  are  considering  the  causes 
which  raise  or  lower  the  value  of  corn,  we  suppose  that 
woollens,  silks,  cutlery,  sugar,  timber,  *S:c.,  while  varying  in 
their  power  of  purchasing  corn,  remain  constant  in  the  pro- 
portions iu  which  they  exchange  for  one  another.  On  tliis 
assumption,  any  one  of  them  may  be  taken  as  a  represent- 
ative of  all  the  rest :  since  in  whatever  manner  com  varies  in 
value  with  respect  to  any  cue  commodity,  it  varies  in  tlie 
same  manner  and  degree  with  respect  to  every  other ;  and 
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the  upward  or  downward  movement  of  its  value  estimated 
in  B^jme  one  thing,  m  all  that  needs  be  eonsidered.  Its 
money  value,  therefore,  or  price,  will  represent  as  well  as 
anything  else  its  general  exchange  value,  or  purchasing 
power;  and  from  an  obvious  convenienee,  will  often  be 
employed  by  us  in  that  representative  character ;  with 
tlie  proviso  that  money  itself  do  not  vary  in  its  general 
purchasing  power,  but  that  the  prices  of  all  things?,  other 
than  that  whieh  we  happen  to  be  considering,  remain 
unaltered. 


§  4.  The  distinction  between  Yalue  and  Price,  as  we 
have  now  defined  them,  is  so  obvious,  as  scarcely  to  seem  in 
need  of  any  illustration.  But  in  political  economy  the 
greatest  errors  arise  from  overlooking  the  most  obvious 
truths.  Simple  as  this  distinction  is,  it  has  consequences 
with  whicli  a  reader  nnaequaiuted  with  tlie  subject  would  do 
well  to  begin  early  by  making  himself  thoroughly  familiar. 
The  following  is  one  of  the  principal.  There  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  general  rise  of  prices.  All  commodities  may  rise  in 
their  money  price.  But  there  eamiot  be  a  general  rise  of 
valueis.  It  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  A  can  only  rise  in 
value  by  exchanging  for  a  greater  quantity  of  B  and  C  ;  in 
which  case  these  must  exchange  for  a  smaller  quantity  of  A. 
All  things  cannot  rise  relatively  to  one  another.  If  one-half 
of  the  commodities  in  the  market  rise  in  exchange  value,  the 
very  terms  imply  a  fall  of  the  other  half;  and  reciprocally, 
the  fall  iuipHes  a  rise.  Things  whieh  are  exchanged  for  one 
another  can  no  more  all  fall,  or  all  rise,  than  a  dozen  runners 
can  each  outrun  all  the  rest,  or  a  hundred  trees  all  overtop 
one  another.  Simple  as  this  truth  is,  we  shall  presently 
see  that  it  is  lost  sight  of  in  some  of  tlio  most  accredited 
doctrines  both  of  theorists  and  of  what  are  called  practical 
men.  And  as  a  first  specimen,  we  may  instance  the  great 
importance  attached  in  the  imagination  of  most  people  to  a 
rhe  or  fall  of  general  prices.  Because  when  the  ]>rice  of 
any  one  commodity  rises,  t\\e  dicumfeV^W'i^  \i&^^\\^  kvdieatea 
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a  rise  of  its  value,  people  have  an  indistinct  feeling  when  a!l 
prices  risej  as  if  all  things  simultaneously  had  risen  in  value, 
and   all   the  posseesors  had   become  enriched.     That  the 
.money  prices   of  all   things   should   rise  or   fall,  provided 
[they  all  rise  or  fall  eqnally,  is  in  itself^  and  apart  froui  ex- 
sting  contracts,  of  no   coiiBequence,     It   affects  nobody's 
wages,  profits,  or  rent.     Every  one  gets  more  money  in  the 
one  case  and  less  in  the  other ;  bnt  of  all  that  is  to  be  bonght 
with  money  they  get  neither  more  nor  less  than  before.     It 
[  makes  no  other  difference  than  that  of  using  more  or  fewer 
[counters  to  reckon  by.     The  only  thing  which  in  this  case  ie 
[really  altered  in  value  is  money  ;  and  the  ouly  persons  who 
[either  gain  or  lose  are  the  holders  of  money,  or  those  who 
[have  to  receive  or  to  pay  fixed  sums  of  it.     Tliere  is  a  dif- 
iference  to  annuitants  and  to  creditors  tlie  one  way,  aud  to 
Ithose  who  are  bnrtliened  with  annnitieSj  or  with  debts,  the 
I  contrary  way.     There  is  a  distnrbance,  in  short,  of  fixed 
^ money  contracts  ;  and  this  is  an  evil,  whether  it  takes  [>lace 
in  the  debtor's  favour  or  in  the  creditor's.     But  as  to  ftitnre 
L transactions  there  is  no  difference  to  any  one.     Let  it  tliere- 
fore  be  remembered  (and  occasions  will  often  arise  for  calling 
it  to  mind)  that  a  general  rise  or  a  general  fall  of  values 
is  a  contradiction ;  and  that  a  general  rise  or  a  general  fall 
of  prices  is  merely  tantamount  to  an  alteration  in  the  value 
of  money,  and  is  a  matter  of  complete  indifference,  save  in  so 
far  as  it  affects  existing  contracts  for  receiving  and  paying 
fixed  pecuniary  amounts. 


§  5.  Before  commencing  the  inqniry  into  the  laws  of 
value  and  price,  I  have  one  further  observation  to  make. 
I  must  give  warning,  once  for  all,  that  the  cases  I  contem- 
plate are  those  in  which  values  and  prices  are  determined 
by  competition  alone.     In  so  far  only  as  they  are  thus  de- 

Uermined,  can  they  be  reduced  to  any  assignable  law.  The 
buyers  must  be  supposed  as  studious  to  buy  cheap,  as  the 

'Bellers  to  sell  dear.  The  values  and  prices,  tlierefore,  to 
which  owr  conclusions  apply,  are  meiic^T^\X^^  N^^3L«5S*  ^a2a^^ 
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piices ;  such  prices  as  are  quoted  in  price-enrrents ;  pric-es 
in  the  wliolesale  markets,  in  whieli  buying  as  well  as  selling 
18  a  matter  of  business ;  in  which  the  buyei's  take  pains  to 
know,  and  generally  do  know,  the  lowest  price  at  which  an 
article  of  a  given  qudity  can  be  obtained  ;  and  in  which, 
therelbrCj  the  axiom  is  true,  that  there  cannot  be  for  the 
same  article,  of  t!ie  same  quality,  two  prices  in  the  same 
market.'  Our  propositions  will  be  true  in  a  much  more 
qualified  sense,  of  retail  prices ;  the  prices  paid  in  shops  for 
articles  of  ^ersoni^l  consumption.  For  Buch  things  there 
often  are  not  merely  two,  l)Ut  many  prices,  in  different 
shops,  or  even  in  the  same  shop  ;  habit  and  accident  having 
as  mueli  to  do  m  the  matter  as  general  causes.  Purchases 
for  private  ase,'even  by  people  in  business,  are  not  always 
made  on  business  principles  :  the  feeUngs  which  come  into 
play  in  the  operation  of  getting  and  in  that  of  spending 
tlieii'  income,  are  often  extremely  different.  Either  from 
indolence,  or  carelessness,  or  because  people  think  it  fine  to 
pay  and  ask  no  questions,  three-fourths  of  those  who  can 
afford  it  give  nnich  higher  prices  than  neeessaiy  for  the 
things  they  consume;  while  the  poor  often  do  the  same 
from  ignorance  and  defect  of  judgment,  want  of  time  for 
searchiug  and  making  inquiry,  and  not  nnfrequently  from 
coercion,  open  or  disguised.  For  these  reasons,  retail  prices 
do  not  follow  with  all  the  regularity  which  might  be  ex- 
pected, tlie  action  of  the  causes  which  determine  whole- 
!?ale  prices.  The  influence  of  those  causes  is  ultimately  felt 
in  the  retail  markets,  and  is  the  real  source  of  such  varia- 
tions in  retail  prices  as  are  of  a  general  and  permanent 
character.  But  there  is  no  regular  or  exact  correspondence. 
Shoes  of  equally  good  quality  are  sold  in  different  shops  at 
prices  whicli  differ  considerably ;  and  the  price  of  leather 
may  fall  without  causing  the  richer  class  of  buyers  to  pay 
leas  for  shoes*  Nevertheless,  shoes  do  sometimes  fall  in 
price ;  and  when  they  do,  the  cause  is  always  some  such 
general  circumstance  as  the  cheapening  of  leather :  and 
when  leather  is  clieai>cncd,  even  if  no  difference  shows  it- 
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self  in  shops  frequented  by  rich  people,  the  artisan  and  the 
labourer  generally  get  their  shoes  cheaper,  and  there  is  a 
visible  diminution  in  the  contract  prices  at  which  shoes  are 
delivered  for  the  supply  of  a  workhouse  or  of  a  regiment. 
In  all  reasoning  about  prices,  the  proviso  must  be  under- 
stood, "  supposing  all  parties  to  take  care  of  their  own  in- 
terest." Inattention  to  these  distinctions  has  led  to  im- 
proper applications  of  the  abstract  principles  of  political 
economy,  and  still  oftener  to  an  undue  discrediting  of  those 
principles,  through  their  being  compared  with  a  different 
sort  of  facts  from  those  which  they  contemplate,  or  which 
can  fairly  be  expected  to  accord  with  them. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OF  DEMAND  AKD  SUPPLY,  IN  THEIR  RELATIOK  TO 
VALUE. 
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§  1.  That  a  tiling  maj  liave  any  value  in  excliange, 
two  comlitiuns  are  ixecessaiy.  It  must  be  of  souie  use  ;  that 
is  (as  already  explained)  it  must  conduce  to  &ome  purxjose, 
Batisty  some  desire*  No  OEe  will  pay  a  price,  or  part  with 
anything  wlii^^li  serves  some  of  his  jmrposes,  to  obtain  a 
thing  whidi  sei'ves  none  of  tliem.  But,  secondly*  the  thing 
must  not  only  have  some  utility,  there  must  also  be  some 
difficulty  in  its  attainment.  '^  Any  article  whatever,*'^  says 
Mr.  I)e  Quincey,*  ''  to  obtain  that  artificial  sort  vf  value 
\diich  is  meant  by  exchange  value,  must  begin  by  offering 
itself  as  a  means  to  some  desirable  purpose  ;  and  secondly, 
even  though  j possessing  incontestably  this  prelindnai*y  ad- 
vantage, it  will  never  ascend  to  an  exchange  value  in  eases 
where  it  can  be  obtained  gratuitously  and  without  eftoit ; 
of  which  last  terms  both  are  necessary  as  limitations.  For 
often  It  will  happen  that  some  desirable  object  may  be  ob- 
tained gratuitously  ;  stoiij),  and  yiru  gather  it  at  your  feet ; 
l>nt  still,  because  the  continued  iteration  of  this  stooping 
exacts  a  laborious  effort,  very  soon  it  is  found,  that  to 
gather  for  yourself  virtually  is  not  gratuitous.  In  the  vast 
forests  of  the  Canadas,  at  intervals,  wild  strawberries  may 
be  gratuitously  gathered  by  shiploads  ;  yet  such  is  the  ex- 
haustion of  a  stooping  posture,  and  of  a  labour  so  monot^ 
onous,  that  everybody  is  soon  glad  to  resign  the  service 
into  mercenarv  hands." 
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As  was  pointed  out  in  tlie  last  chapter,  the  utility  of  a 
thing  in  the  eeitimatiou  of  the  purchaser,  is  the  oxtreuie  liiu-^ 
it  of  its  exchange  value  ;   higliex_the^alue  cannot  ascend  ; 
peculiar  circuuii^itances  are    required    to  raise   it   so   liigb. 
This  topic  iti  happily  illustrated  by  Mr.  De  Quincej.   '^  Walk 
into  almost  any  pos&ible  shop,  buy  the  first  aiiiele  you  see  ; 
what  will  determine  its  pnce  ?      In  the  ninety-nine  eases 
out  of  a  hundred,  simply  the  element  D — difficulty  of  at- 
taintnoit.     Tlie  other  element   U,  or  inti'insic  utility,  will 
be  perfectly  inoperative.     Let  tbe  thing  (meaanred  by  its 
uses)  be,  for  your  purposes,  worth  ten  gnineiis,  bo  that  you 
would  rather  give  ten  guineas  than  lose  it;  yet,  if  the  diffi- 
culty of  producing  it  be  only  worth  one  guineaj  one  guinea 
is  the  price  whieii  it  will  bear.     But  still  not  the  less,  though 
U  is  inoperative,  eaii  IT  be  supposed  absent  ?     By  no  pos- 
I  eibility  ;  fur,  if  it  liwl  l>een  absent,  assuredly  you  would  not 
'Lave  bought  the  article  even  at  the  lowest  price*     U  acts 
[upon  you^  thongli  it  does  not  act  upon  the  price.     Ou  the 
j other  hand,  in  the  hundredth  case,  %ve  will  suppose  the  cir- 
cunistances  reversed  :  you  are  on  Lake  Superior  in  a  steam- 
boat, nniking  your  way  to  an  unsettled  region   SOO  miles 
adiead  of  civilization,  and  consciously  with  no  chance  at  all 
of  purchasing  any  luxury  whatsoever,  little  luxury  or  big 
I  luxury,  for  the  space  of  ten  years  to  come.     One  fellow-pas- 
[«enger,  whom  you  will  part  with  liefore  sunset,  has  a  [lower- 
md  musieal  souii-box ;    knowing  by  expenence  the  power 
of  such  a  toy  over  your  own  feelings,  the  magic  with  which 
at  times  it  lulls  your  agitations  of  mind,  yon  are  vehemently 
desirous  to  pmx'hase  it.     In  the  hour  of  leaving  London 
you  luid  forgot  to  do  so;   here  is  a  final  chance.     But  the 
-owner,  aware  of  your  situation  not  less  than  yourself,  is 
determined  to  operate  by  a  strain  pushed  to  the  very  utter- 
.mo.^t  upon  TJ,  upon  the  intrinsic  work  of  the  article  in  your 
individual  estimate  for  your  individual  purposes.     He  will 
not  hear  of  D  as  any  controlling  power  or  mitigating  agency 
.in  the  case;  and  finally,  although  at  six  guineas  a-piece  in 
London  or  Paris  you  might  have  loaded  a  waggon  with 
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siicli  boxes,  you  pay  sixty  rather  than  lose  it  wlien  tlio  last 
knell  of  the  clock  has  Bounded,  which  summons  you  to  buy 
now  or  to  forfeit  fo!^ever.  Here,  as  before,  only  one  element 
is  operative  :  before  it  was  D,  now  it  is  11.  But  after  all, 
D  was  not  absent,  though  inoperative.  The  iiiertnei^s  of  D 
allowed  U  to  put  forth  its  total  effect.  The  practical  com- 
pression of  D  being  withdrawn,  U  springs  up  like  water  in 
H  pump  when  released  from  the  pressure  of  air.  Yet  still 
that  D  was  present  to  your  thoughts,  though  the  price  was 
otherwise  regulated,  is  evident ;  both  because  U  and  D 
must  coexist  in  order  to  found  any  case  of  excliange  value 
whatever,  and  because  undeniably  you  take  into  very  par- 
tienhir  consideration  this  D,  the  extreme  difficulty  of  attain- 
ment (which  here  is  the  greatest  possible,  viz.  an  impossi- 
bility) before  you  consent  to  have  the  price  racked  up  to  U. 
The  special  D  has  vanished ;  but  it  is  replaced  in  your 
thoughts  by  an  uulmiited  D.  Undoubtedly  you  liave  sub- 
mitted to  U  in  extremity  as  the  regulating  force  of  the 
price  ;  but  it  was  under  a  sense  of  D's  latent  presence.  Yet 
D  is  so  far  from  exerting  any  positive  force,  that  the  retii-e- 
ment  of  D  from  all  agency  whatever  on  the  price — this  it  is 
which  creates  as  it  were  a  perfect  vacuum,  ami  through  that 
vacuum  U  rushes  up  to  its  higlicst  and  ultimute  gradation/' 
Tliis  case,  in  which  the  value  is  wholly  I'cgulated  by  the 
necessities  or  desires  of  the  purt^haser,  is  the  case  of  strict 
and  absolute  monopoly ;  in  which,  the  article  desired  lieing 
only  obtainable  from  one  person,  he  can  exact  any  equiva* 
lent,  short  of  the  point  at  which  no  purchaser  could  be 
found.  But  it  is  not  a  necessary  consequence,  even  of  eom- 
jdete  monopoly,  that  the  value  should  be  forced  up  to  this 
ultimate  limit :  as  will  be  seen  when  we  have  considered 
the  law  of  value  in  so  far  as  depending  on  the  other  ele- 
meat,  difficulty  of  attainment. 


§  2.  The  difficulty  of  attainment  which  determines 
value,  is  not  always  the  same  kind  of  difficulty*  It  some- 
times consists  in   an  absolute  limitation  of  the  supply. 


There  are  things  of  whicli  it  is  phyfiically  impossible  to  in- 
t-retise  tlie  quantity  heyond  certain  nariow  limits.  Such  are 
those  wines  whidi  can  be  grown  only  ii)  i^t-^ciillar  cireum- 
staneed  of  soil,  climate,  and  exposure.  8ueh  also  are  an* 
eient  sculptures  ;  pictures  by  the  old  nuisters  ;  rare  books 
or  coiuSj  or  other  articles  of  antiquai*ian  curiosity.  Among 
such  may  also  be  reckoned  houses  and  bnilding-^^numd,  in 
a  town  of  delinite  extent  (such  as  VenieCj  or  any  fortitied 
town  where  fortifications  are  necesBary  to  setmrity) ;  the 
most  desirable  sites  in  any  town  whatever  ;  houses  and 
parks  peculiarly  favoured  by  natural  beauty,  in  places  where 
that  advantage  is  uncommon,  Potentially,  fill  land  wliat- 
ever  is  a  (commodity  of  this  class  ;  and  might  be  practically 
so,  in  countries  fully  occupied  and  cultivated. 

But  there  is  another  category,  (embracing  tlie  majority 
of  all  things  that  are  bought  and  sold,)  in  which  the  ob- 
stacle to  attainment  consists  only  in  the  hibonr  and  expense 
requisite  to  produce  the  commodity.  Without  a  certain  la- 
bour and  expense  it  cannot  be  had :  but  when  any  one  is 
willing  to  incur  these,  there  needs  be  no  limit  to  the  multi- 
plication of  the  product.  If  there  were  labourers  enough 
and  machinery  enough,  cottons,  woollens,  or  linens  might  be 
produced  by  thousands  of  yards  for  every  single  yard  now 
nnmufactured._  There  would  be  a  point,  no  duubt,  where 
furtlier  increa^  would  be  stopped  by  the  incapacity  of  the 
eartii  to  aftord  more  of  the  material.  But  there  is  no  need, 
for  any  pmq>ose  of  political  economy,  to  contemplate  a 
time  when   this  idea!  limit  could  become  a  practical  one. 

Tliere  is  a  third  case,  intermediate  between  the  two  pre- 
ceding, and  rather  mi^re  complex,  which  I  shall  at  i>re&ent 
merely  indicate,  but  the  importance  of  wldch  in  political 
economy  is  extremely  great.  There  are  connnodities  whicli 
can  he  multiplied  to  an  indefinite  extent  by  labour  and  ex- 
penditure, but  not  by  a  fixed  anmunt  of  labour  and  expen-  X 
diture.  Only  a  limited  quantity  can  be  produced  at  a 
given  cost;  if  more  is  wanted,  it  must  be  produced  at  a 
greater  cost.     To  this  class,  as  has  been  often  I'epeated, 
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agricultural  produce  belongs ;  and  n^enei'ally  all  tbc  rude 
produce  of  the  eaii:h ;  and  this  peouliitrity  is  a  sonree  of 
very  important  congeqneuces ;  one  uf  wliieh  is  the  uecessitj 
of  a  limit  to  population ;  and  another,  the  payment  of 
rent. 

§  3.  These  helng  the  tliree  chisses,  in  one  or  other  of 
which  all  things  that  are  bought  and  sold  must  take  their 
place,  we  shall  consider  them  in  tlieir  order.  And  fii-st, 
of  ITiings  absolutely  limited  in  quantity,  giieh  as  ancient 
sculptures  ov  pictures. 

Of  such  things  it  is  commonly  said,  that  their  value  de* 
pends  upon  their  scarcity  ;  but  the  expression  is  not  suffi- 
ciently definite  to  serve  our  purpose.  Others  say,  with 
somewliat  greater  precision,  that  the  value  depends  on  the 
demand  and  the  supply.  But  even  this  statement  rerjuires 
much  exphmation,  to  make  it  a  clear  exponent  of  the  rehi- 
tittn  Ijetween  the  value  of  a  thing,  and  the  causes  of  which 
that  value  is  an  effect. 

The  snpply  of  a  commodity  is  an  intelligible  expression  : 
it  means  the  quantity  offered  for  sale ;  tlie  quantity  that  is 
to  he  had,  at  a  given  time  and  pLaee,  by  those  who  wish  to 
jinrchFise  it.  But  what  is  meant  by  the  demand  ?  Not  the 
mere  desire  for  the  commodity.  A  beggar  may  desire  a 
diaincind  ;  but  his  desire,  however  great,  will  have  no  in- 
fluence  on  the  price.  Writers  have  tlierefore  given  a  more 
limited  sense  to  demand,  and  have  defined  it^|iewbh_Jo 
jiossess,  combined  with  the  power  of  prii'cbasing.  To  dis- 
tingnisli  demand  in  this  technical  sense,  from  the  demand 
which  is  syniHiyniuus  witli  desire,  they  call  the  former 
^eetuai  demand.*  After  this  explanation,  it  is  usually 
supposed  that  there  remains  no  further  difficulty,  and  that 


*  Adam  Smith^who  introduecil  the  exprt'asioii  'U'ffcctual  demand »**  employed 
it  to  denote  the  demand  of  those  who  are  willing  and  able  to  givi?  for  the  com-  * 
modlty  what  he  calls  its  tijitiiml  pnce^  that  h,  the  price  which  will  enable  U  to 
be  permanently  producrd  and  brought  to  mai'ket. — See  his  chapter  on  NstunU 
^d  Miu-ket  Price  (book  i.  chap.  7.) 
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the  value  depends  upon  the  ratio  betweeu  the  eftectnal  de- 
mand j  as  thus  defined^  and  the  supply. 

Tliese  phraseBj  however,  fail  to  satiety  any  one  who  re- 
qiures  cleai'  ideas,  and  a  jjerfectly  precise  expression  of 
them.  Some  confLifiion  must  always  attach  to  a  phrase  su 
inappropriate  as  that  of  a  ratio  between  two  things  not  of 
the  same  denomination.  What  ratio  can  there  be  between 
a  ciuantity  and  a  desire,  or  even  a  desire  combined  with  a 
power  ?  A  ratio  between  demand  iind  supply  is  only  in- 
telligible if  by  demand  we  mean  the  quantity  demanded, 
and  if  the  ratio  intended  is  that  between  the  quantity  de- 
manded and  the  quantity  supplied.  But  again,  the  fpiautity 
demanded  is  not  a  fixed  quantity,  even  at  the  same  time 
and  place  ;  it  vai'ies  according  to  the  value  ;  if  the  thing  is 
cheap,  there  is  usually  a  demand  for  more  of  it  than  when 
it  is  dear,  Tlie  demand,  therefore,  partly  dejieiids  on  the 
value.  But  it  was  before  laid  down  that  the  value  depends 
on  the  demand.  From  this  contradiction  liow"  sliitll  we  ex- 
tricate oxu'selves  ?  How^  solve  the  paradox,  of  two  things, 
each  depending  upon  the  othc^r? 

Though  tlie  solution  of  these  difBculties  is  obvnous 
enougli,  the  difficulties  themselves  are  not  fanciful ;  and  I 
bring  them  forward  thus  prominently,  because  I  am  certain 
that  they  obscurely  haunt  every  inquirer  into  the  Bubject 
who  has  not  openly  faced  and  distinctly  realized  them. 
Undouljtedly  the  true  solution  must  have  been  frequently 
given,  though  I  cannot  call  to  mind  any  one  who  had  given 
it  before  myself,  except  the  eminently  clear  thinker  and  skil- 
ful expositor,  J.  B,  Say.  I  should  have  imagined,  however, 
tliat  it  must  be  familiar  to  all  political  economists,  if  the 
writings  of  several  did  not  give  evidence  of  some  want 
of  cleaimesB  on  the  point,  and  if  the  hiBtanee  of  Mr,  Dc 
Quincey  did  not  prove  that  the  complete  non-recognition  and 
implied  denial  of  it  are  compatible  with  great  intellectual 
ingenuity,  and  close  intimacy  with  the  subject  matter. 


§  4.     Meaning,  by  the  word  demand,  the  quantity  de- 
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manded,  and  remembering  that  tliis  is  not  a  fixed  quantity, 
bnt  ill  general  varies  according  to  tlie  value,  let  us  suppose 
that  the  demand  at  some  particnlar  time  exceeds  the  sup- 
ply, that  is,  there  are  j^ersoiis  ready  to  buy,  at  the  market 
value,  a  greater  (juandty  than  is  offered  tor  sale,  Compe- 
tition takes  place  on  the  side  of  the  buyere,  and  the  value 
rises :  but  how  much  ?  Id  tlie  ratio  (some  may  suppose)  of 
the  deficiency :  if  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply  by  one- 
third,  the  value  rises  one-third.  By  no  mean$ :  for  when  the 
Talue  has  risen  une-third,  the  demand  may  still  exceed  the 
supply  ;  there  may,  even  at  that  higher  value,  be  a  greater 
quantity  wanted  than  is  to  be  had  ;  and  the  competition  of 
buyei-s  may  still  continue*  If  the  article  is  a  necessary  of 
life,  which,  rather  than  resign,  people  are  willing  to  pay  for 
at  any  price,  a  deficiency  of  one-third  may  raise  tlie  price 
to  double,  triple,  or  quadruple.^  Or,  on  the  contrary,  the 
competition  may  cease  before  the  value  has  risen  in  even 
the  proportion  of  the  deficiency.  A  rise,  short  of  one-third, 
may  place  the  article  beyond  the  means,  or  beyond  the  in- 
clinations, of  purchasers  to  the  fulP  amount.  At  what 
point,  then,  will  the  rise  be  arrested  ?  At  the  point,  what- 
ever it  be,  which  equalizes  the  demand  and  the  supply  :  at 
the  pnce  which  cuts  oflTthe  extra  third  fi*nm  the  demand,  or 
brings  forward  additional  sellers  sufficient  to  sujqdy  it* 
When,  in  either  of  these  ways,  or  by  a  combination  of  both, 
the  dennind  becomes  equal  and  no  more  than  equal  to  tlie 
supply,  the  rise  of  value  will  stop. 

The  converse  case  is  equally  simple.  Instead  of  a  de- 
mand beyond  the  supply,  let  us  suppose  a  supidy  exceeding 
the  demand.  The  competition  will  now  be  on  the  side  of  the 
sellers  :  the  extra  quantity  can  only  find  a  market  by  calling 

*  **  The  price  of  corn  in  tbk  country  has  risen  from  100  to  200  ptjr  cent  and 
upwards,  when  the  utmost  computed  deficiency  of  the  crops  hiis  not  l>eeu  more 
than  between  rme-sixth  and  nne-third  Uelow  an  avern^je,  and  when  that  deficiency 
has  been  relieved  by  foreign  supplies.  TT  there  should  be  a  deficiency  nf  I  he 
crops  anionutinjtT  to  one-third,  without  any  surplus  from  a  former  year,  and  with* 
out  any  chance  of  relief  by  importation,  the  price  might  rise  five,  «x»  or  even 
tenfold,'^— Tooke*9  History  iif  Pnce^^  vol  i,  pp.  13 — 5. 
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1011:11  an  additional  demand  equal  to  itself.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  means  of  cheapness  ;  tlic  value  falls,  and  brings 
the  article  within  the  reach  of  more  niimerous  customers,  or 
induces  those  \v\fo  were  already  consumers  to  make  increased 
piirchaises.  The  fall  of  value  required  to  re-establish  equal- 
ity,  is  different  in  different  cases.  The  kinds  of  thhigs  in 
wliich  it  is  commonly  greatest  are  at  the  two  extremities  of 
the  scale ;  absolute  necessaries,  or  those  ]>eculiar  luxuries, 
the  taste  for  whieli  is  conlined  to  a  small  class.  In  the 
case  of  food,  as  those  who  have  already  enough  do  not  re- 
quire mure  on  account  of  its  cheapness^  but  rather  expend 
in  other  things  wliat  they  save  in  food,  the  increased 
consumption  occasioned  by  cheapness,  carries  off',  as  experi- 
ence shows,  only  a  small  part  of  the  extra  supi>ly  caused  by 
an  abundant  harvest ;  -  and  tlie  fall  is  practically  arrested 
only  when  the  farmers  withdraw  their  cora,  and  hold  it 
back  in  hopes  of  a  higher  ynve  ;  or  by  the  operations  of 
speculators  who  buy  corn  when  it  is  cheap,  and  store  it  up 
to  be  brought  out  when  more  urgently  wanted.  Whether 
the  demand  and  supply  are  equalized  by  an  increased  de- 
mand, the  result  of  cheapness,  or  by  withdrawing  a  part  of 
the  supply,  equalized  they  are  in  either  case. 

Tlius  we  see  that  tlie  idea  of  a  rutlOj  as  between  deiuand 
and  supply,  is  out  of  place,  and  has  no  concern  in  the  mat- 
ter :  the  ])roper  mathematical  analogy  is  that  of  an  equu- 
timi.  Demand  and  supply,  the  quantity  demanded  and 
the  quantity  .supplied,  will  be  made  equal.  If  unecptal  at 
any  mouient,  cyn;L[>ctition  equalizes  them,  and  the  manner 
in  which  this  is  done  is  by  an  adjustment  of  the  value.  If 
the  demand  increases,  the  value  rises  ;  if  the  demand  di- 
minishes, the  value  falls  :  again,  if  the  supi>ly  falls  off,  the 
value  rises  ;  and  falls,  if  the  supply  is  increased.  Tlie  rise 
or  the  fall  continnes  until  the  demnnd  and  supply  are  again 
equal  to  one  another:  and  the  value  which  a  conimodity 
wiU  bring  in  any  market,  is  no  other  than  the  value  which, 
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in  that  market,  gives  a  demand  just  siiflicieDt  to  caiTy  off 
the  existing  or  expected  8iipply. 

ThiSj  then,  is  the  Law  of  Value,  witli  respect  to  all  com* 
modities  not  susceptilde  of  behig  multiplied  at  pleasuru. 
Such  commodities,  no  doubt,  are  exceptions.  There  is  an- 
other law  for  that  much  larger  class  of  things,  which  admit 
of  indefinite  multiplication.  But  it  is  not  the  less  necessary 
to  conceive  distinctly  and  grasp  firmly  the  theory  of  this 
exceptional  case.  In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
of  great  assistance  in  rendering  the  more  common  case  in- 
telligihle.  And  in  the  next  place,  the  principle  of  tlie 
exception  stretches  wider,  and  embraces  more  cases,  thaji 
might  at  first  be  supposed* 


§  5.  There  are  but  fe%v  commodities  which  are  natu* 
rally  and  necessarily  limited  in  supply.  But  any  commodity 
whatever  may  l>e  artificially  so.  Any  commodity  may  be 
the  subject  of  a  monopoly  :  like  tea,  in  this  countiy,  up  to 
1834  ;  tobacco  in  France,  opium  in  British  India,  at  present. 
Tlie  price  of  a  monopolized  commodity  is  commonly  sup- 
posed to  f)e  arbitrary  ;  depending  on  the  will  of  the  monopo- 
list, and  limited  only  (as  in  Mr.  De  Qmucey's  case  of  the 
musical  box  in  the  wilds  of  America)  by  the  buyer's  extreme 
estimate  of  its  worth  to  himself.  This  is  iu  one  sense  true, 
but  forms  no  exception,  nevertheless,  to  the  dependence  of 
tlie  value  on  supply  and  demand.  The  monopolist  can  fix 
the  value  as  high  as  he  pleases,  short  of  what  tlie  consumer 
either  could  not  or  would  not  pay ;  but  he  can  only  do  so 
by  limiting  the  supplj\  The  Dutch  East  India  Company 
obtained  a  monopoly  price  for  tlie  produce  of  the  Spice 
Islands,  but  to  do  so  they  were  obliged,  in  good  seasons,  to 
destroy  a  portion  of  the  crop.  Ilad  they  persisted  in  selling 
all  that  they  produced^  they  must  have  forced  a  market  by 
reducing  the  price,  so  low,  perhaps,  that  they  would  have 
received  for  the  larger  quantity  a  less  total  return  than  for 
the  smaller  :  at  least  they  showed  that  such  was  their  opin- 
ion by  destroying  their  surplus.     Even  on  Lake  Superior, 
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Mr.  Du  Qiiincey's  liuckster  could  not  liave  tsuld  liia  box  for 
sixty  guineas^  if  he  liad  possessed  two  musical  Ijoxua  and 
desii*ed  to  sell  them  both.  Supposing  the  cost  price  of  eaeli 
to  be  six  guineiii?,  he  would  lm\  e  taken  seventy  tor  the  two 
in  preferenee  to  Bixty  fur  one  ;  that  is,  althougii  his  mono- 
poly WEB  the  closest  possible,  he  would  liave  sold  the  boxes 
at  thirt} -five  guiueas  eaeh,  notwithstandiug  that  sixty  was 
not  beyond  the  buyer's  estimate  of  the  article  for  his  pur- 
poses. Monopoly  value,  therefore,  does  not  depend  on  any 
pee  uhar  principle  J  but  is  a  mere  variety  of  the  ordinary  case 
of  demand  and  supply. 

Again,  thongli  there  are  few  commodities  which  arc  at 
all  tuaies  and  for  ever-«nsiisceptibie  of  increase  of  supply, 
any  commodity  whatever  may  be  temporarily  so  ;  and  with 
some  commodities  this  is  habitually  the  case.  Agricultural 
produce,  for  example,  cannot  be  increased  in  quantity  before 
the  next  harvest ;  the  quantity  of  corn  already  existing  in 
the  world,  is  all  that  can  be  had  for  sometimes  a  year  to 
come.  During  that  interval,  corn  is  practically  aBsimilated 
to  things  of  which  the  quantity  cannot  be  inc^reased-  In  the 
case  of  most  commodities,  it  recpiires  a  certain  thne  to  in- 
crease their  quantity;  and  if  the  demand  increases,  then, 
nntil  a  coi7^esponding  supply  can  be  brought  forward,  that 
is,  nntil  the  supply  can  accommodate  itself  to  the  demand, 
the  value  will  BO  rise  as  to  accommodate  the  demand  to  the 
supply.  ^- — 

There  is  another  case,  the  exact  converse  of  this.  There 
are  some  articles  of  which  the  supply  may  be  indefinitely 
increased,  but  cannot  be  rapidly  diminished-  There  are 
things  so  durable  that  the  quantity  in  existence  is  at  ail 
times  very  great  in  comparison  witli  tlie  annual  produce. 
Gold,  and  the  more  durable  metals,  are  things  of  this  sort ; 
and  also  houses.  The  supply  of  such  things  might  be  at 
once  diminislied  by  destroying  them  ;  but  to  do  this  could 
only  be  the  interest  of  the  possessor  if  he  had  a  monopoly 
of  the  article,  and  could  repay  himself  for  the  destruction 
of  a  part  by  the  increased  value  of  the  remainder.  The 
24 
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value,  therefore,  of  sueli  things  may  continue  for  a  long 
time  so  low,  either  from  excess  of  supply  or  falling  oft'  in 
the  demand,  as  to  put  a  complete  stop  to  further  produc- 
tion :  the  diminution  of  supply  by  wearing  out  being  so 
slow  a  process,  that  a  long  time  is  requisite,  even  under  a 
total  suspension  of  production,  to  restore  the  original  value. 
During  that  ijiterval  the  value  will  be  regulated  solely  b}* 
supply  and  demand,  and  will  rise  very  gradually  as  the 
existing  stock  wears  outj  until  there  is  again  a  remunerating 
value,  and  production  resumes  its  course. 

Fin  ally  J  there  are  commodities  of  whieli,  thungh  capable 
of  being  increased  or  diminished  to  a  great,  and  even  an 
unlimited  extent,  the  value  •never  depends  upon  anytJiing 
but  demand  and  supply.  This  is  the  case,  in  particular, 
with  the  commodity  Labour :  of  the  value  of  which  we  have 
treated  copiously  in  the  preceding  Book :  and  there  are 
many  cases  besides  in  which  we  sliall  find  it  necessaiy  to 
call  in  tills  principle  to  solve  difficult  questions  of  exchange 
value.  Tliis  will  be  particularly  exemplified  when  we  treat 
of  International  Values ;  that  is,  of  the  terms  of  interchange 
between  things  produced  in  different  countries,  or,  to  speak 
more  generally,  in  distant  places.  But  into  these  questions 
we  cannot  enter  until  we  shall  have  examined  the  case  of 
commodities  which  can  be  increased  in  quantity  indefinite- 
ly and  at  pleasure  ■  and  shall  have  determined  by  what 
Law,  other  than  that  of  Demand  and  Supply,  the  perma- 
nent or  average  values  of  such  commodities  are  regulated. 
This  we  shall  do  in  the  next  chapter- 
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OF  COST  OF  PRODUCTION,  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  VALTTE. 


§  1.  When^  tlie  production  of  a  commodity  is  the  effect 
of  labour  and  expenditure,  whether  the  coniiHodity  is  sus- 
ceptible of  unlimited  multiplication  or  not,  there  is  a  mini- 
nuiui  value  which  is  the  essential  condition  of  its  being  per- 
manently produced.  The  vahje  at  any  particular  time  is 
the  result  of  supply  and  demand  ;  and  is  always  that  which 
is  necessary  to  create  a  market  for  the  existing  supply.  But 
ludess  that  \'alne  is  sufficient  to  repay  the  Cost  of  Produc- 
tion, and  to  afford,  besides,  the  ordinary  expectation  of 
l>rotit,  the  commodity  will  not  contimm  to  be  prudueed. 
Capitalists  will  not  go  on  permanently  producing  at  a  loss. 
They  will  not  even  go  on  producing  at  a  profit  less  than 
they  can  live  upon.  Persons  whose  capital  is  already  em- 
barked, and  cannot  be  easily  extricated,  will  persevere  for  a 
considpralde  time  without  profit,  and  have  been  known  to 
persevere  even  at  a  loss,  u\  hopes  of  better  times.  But  they 
will  not  do  so  indefinitely,  or  when  there  is  nothing  to  indi- 
cate that  times  are  likely  to  improve.  Xo  new  capital  will 
l>e  invested  in  an  employment,  nnless  there  be  an  exiJeeta- 
tion  not  only  of  some  profitj  but  of  a  profit  as  great  (regard 
being  luid  to  the  degree  of  eligibility  of  the  employment  in 
other  respects)  as  can  be  hoped  for  in  any  other  occupation 
at  that  time  and  place.  When  fiiich  profit  is  evidently  not 
to  be  hadj  if  peo2>lc  do  not  actually  withdraw  their  capital, 
they  at  least  abstain  from  replacing  it  wlien  consumed* 
The  cost  of  prod  action  J  together  with  the  ordinary  ^rofil.^ 
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may  therefore  be  called  the  necessary  priee,  or  value,  of  all 
tilings  made  by  labour  uiul  eapital.  Nobody  willingly  pro- 
duces in  the  prospect  of  loss.  Whoever  does  so,  does  it 
under  a  raiBcalculation,  which  he  corrects  as  fast  as  he  is 
able* 

"WTien  a  commodity  is  not  only  made  by  labour  and 
papital,  hut  can  be  made  by  tlicm  in  indefiuite  quantity, 
this  Necessary  Value,  the  mioimum  -with  wdiich  the  pro- 
ducers will  be  content,  is  also,  if  competition  is  free  and  ac- 
tive, the  maximum  which  they  can  expect.  If  the  value  of 
a  commodity  is  such  that  it  repays  the  cost  of  production 
not  only  with  the  cnstomiiry  but  with  a  higher  rate  of  profit, 
capital  rushes  to  Bhare  in  this  extra  gain,  and  by  increasing 
the  supply  of  the  article,  reduces  its  value.  This  is  not  a 
mere  suppositiou  or  surmise,  but  a  fact  familiar  to  those 
conversant  with  commercial  operations.  Wlienever  a  new 
line  of  business  presents  itself,  ofieriug  a  hope  of  unu^-iual 
profits,  and  w^henever  any  established  trade  or  manufacture 
is  believed  to  be  yielding  a  greater  profit  than  customary, 
there  is  sure  to  be  in  a  short  time  so  large  a  production  oi* 
importation  of  the  eonnnodity,  as  nut  only  destroys  the  ex- 
tra profit,  but  generally  goes  beyond  the  mark,  and  sinks 
the  value  as  much  too  low  as  it  had  before  been  raised  too 
high ;  until  the  over-supply  is  <'orrected  by  a  total  or  partial 
BUsi>ension  of  further  production.  As  already  intimated,* 
these  variations  in  the  quantity  ]>roduced  do  not  presuppose 
or  require  that  any  person  should  change  his  erai)loyment. 
Tliose  whose  business  is  thrivingj  increase  their  produce  by 
availing  themselves  more  largely  of  their  credit,  while  those 
who  are  not  making  the  ordinary  ]>rofit,  restrict  their  opera- 
tions, and  (in  numufacturhig  phrase)  work  sliort  time.  In 
this  mode  is  surely  and  speedily  eifected  the  equalization, 
not  of  profits  perhaps,  but  of  the  expectations  of  profit,  in 
d  iflb rent  oc cuji at  i o n a . 

As  a  general  rule,  then,  things  tend  to  exchange  for  one 
another  at  such  values  as  will  enable  eacli  producer  to  be 

*  Supra,  p.  605. 
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repsid  the  cost  of  production  %vitb  tLe  ordinary  j>ruiit ;  in 
otlier  words,  siicli  as  will  give  to  all  producers  the  same  rate 
of  i»roiit  on  their  outlay.  But  in  order  that  the  profit 
may  he  eqnal  where  tlie  outlay,  that  is,  the  cost  of  produc- 
tiom  is  equah  things  must  on  the  average  exchange  for  one 
another  in  the  ratio  of  their  cost  of  production  ;  things  of 
whif'li  the  coiiit  of  productiun  k  the  same»  nnist  be  of  the 
same  value.  For  only  thus  w^ill  an  equal  outlay  yield  an 
equal  return.  If  a  farmer  with  a  capital  equal  to  1000 
quui-ters  of  com,  can  province  1200  quarters,  yielding  him  a 
protit  of  20  percent, ;  whatever  else  can  he  produced  in  the 
same  time  by  a  capital  of  1000  quarters,  must  be  worth, 
that  is,  must  exchange  for,  1200  quarters,  otherwise  the 
producer  would  gain  either  more  or  less  than  20  per  cent. 

Adam  Smith  and  Eieardo  have  called  that  value  of  a 
thing  which  is  proportional  to  its  cost  of  production,  its 
Natural  Value  (or  its  Natural  Price).  They  meant  by  this, 
tlie  ]Hjint  about  which  the  value  oscillates,  and  to  which  it 
always  tends  to  retlirn  ;  the  centre  value,  towards  which,  as 
Adam  Smith  expresses  it,  the  nuirket  value  of  a  thing  is 
constantly  gravitating ;  and  any  deviation  from  which  is 
but  a  temporary  irregularity,  wliicli,  the  moment  it  exists, 
sets  forces  in  motion  tending  to  correct  it.  On  an  average 
of  years  sufficienj:  to  enable  the  oscillations  on  one  side  of 
the  central  line  to  be  compensated  by  those  on  the  other, 
the  market  value  agrees  with  the  natural  value;  but  it  very 
seldom  coincides  exactly  ^\4th  it  «at  any  particular  time. 
Tlie  sea  everywhere  tends  to  a  level ;  but  it  never  is  at  an 
exact  level ;  its  surface  is  always  ruffled  by  waves,  and  often 
agitated  by  storms.  It  is  enough  that  no  point,  at  least  in 
the  open  sea,  is  permanently  higher  than  another.  Each 
place  is  alternately  elevated  and  depressed  ;  but  the  ocean 
preserves  its  level. 
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§  2,  The  latent  influence  bj  which  the  values  of  things 
are  made  to  conform  in  tlie  long  run  to  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, is  the  variation  that  would  otherwise  take  place  in  the 


supply  of  the  cominodity.     Tlie  supply  would  beincTeasrf] 
if  tlie  thing  eoutimied  to  sell  above  tlie  ratio  of  it^c<>?loi[ 
product  ion,  and  would  be  diiiiiiiitihed  if  it  fell   liduwtk 
ratio.   But  we  must  not  therefore  suppose  it  to  be  necesswj  | 
that  the  supply  bhould  aetuciUtj  be  either  diruiniahed  or  in 
creased.     Suppose  that  the  cost  of  production  of  a  thing  '- 
cheapened  by  some  mechanical  iiweution,H>r  increased  liv  i 
tax,     Tbe  %'alue  of  tbe  thing  would  in  a  little  time,  if  noi 
innuediately,  fall  in  tlie  one  ease,  and  rise  in  the  other; ami 
it  would  do  so,  because  if  it  did  not,  the  supply  would  in 
the  one  ca^c  be  increased,  until  the  price  fell,  in  the  othir 
diuiiuiBhed,  until  it  rose.     For  this  reason,  ^nd   fnnw  the  tr 
roneoua  notion  that  value  depends  on  the  proportion  1>< 
tween  the  demand  and  the  supply ^rin any  persons  suppose 
that  this  proportion  must  be  alteretl  ^whenever  there  is  any 
cban<^e  iu  the  value  of  the  commodity  ;  that  the  value  can- 
not  fall  tbrontcb   a  diminution  of  the  cost   of  production, 
unless  tbe  snpply  iB  permanently  increased  ;  nor  rise,  unless 
the  supply  is  permanently  diminished.     But  this  is  m»t  the 
fact :  there  is  no  need  that  there  should  bo  any  actual  alte^ 
ation  of  supply  ;  and  when  there  is,  tbe  alteration,  if  J>e^ 
nnxnent,  is  not  the  cause  but  the  consequence  of  tlie  altera- 
tion in  value.    If,  indeed,  the  supply  m\dd  not  be  increased^ 
no  diminution  in  the  cost  of  production  would  lower  the 
value :  but  there  is  by  no  means  any  necessity  that  it  should. 
The  mere  possibility  often  suffices ;  the  dealers  are  aware  of 
what  would  luippen,  and  their  mutual  conij>etition   miikes 
tbem  anticipate  the  result  by  lowering  the  price.     Whetlier 
there  will  be  a  greater  permanent  supply  of  the  cominodity 
after  its  ju'od action  has  been  chea]>ened,  depends  on  quite 
anotlier  question,  namely^  on  w^hetlier  a  greater  quantity  is 
wanted  at  the  reduced  value.     Most  commonly  a  greater 
quantity  is  wanted,  but  not  necessarily.  ''  A  man,''  says  Mr. 
De  Qnincey,*  ''  buys  an  article  of  instant  applicability  to 
his  own  purposes  the  more  readily  and  tbe  more  largely  as 
it  happens  to  be  cheaper.     Silk  haudkerfhiefe  having  fallen 

•  Zoffie  of  Polttkal  Ecmiomjf,  pp.  230 — 1. 
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to  lialf-price,  he  will  buy,  perliaps,  in  tLreefold  quaiitity ; 
but  he  does  not  boy  more  steam-engineti  becaiise  the  price 
is  lowered.  His  demand  for  steam-engines  is  aknost  always 
predeteiinined  by  tlie  circumstances  of  his  situation.  So 
far  as  he  considers  the  cost  at  allj  it  is  much  nioretlie  cost 
of  working  this  engine  than  the  cost  upon  its  purchase. 
But  there  are  many  arti<.!les  for  which  the  market  is  al>so- 
lutely  and  merely  limited  by  a  pre-existing  ^ysteni^  to  which 
those  ai'ticles  are  attached  as  subordinate  parts  or  members. 
How  could  we  force  the  dials  or  faces  of  tiniepicc^eB  by  arti- 
fieial  cheapness  to  sell  more  plentifully  than  the  iimer  works 
or  movements  of  such  timepieces  ?  Could  the  sale  of  wine- 
vaults  be  increased  without  increasing  the  sale  of  wine  ?  Or 
the  tools  of  shipwriglits  hnd  an  enlarged  market  whilst  ship- 
building was  stationary  K  ♦  .  Offer  to  a  town  of  3000  inhab- 
itants a  stock  of  hearscfij  no  cheapness  will  tempt  that  town 
into  buying  more  than  one.  Offer  a  stock  of  yachts,  the  chief 
cost  lies  in  mamiing,  victualling,  repairing  ;  no  diminution 
upon  the  mere  price  to  a  purchaser  will  tempt  into  the 
market  any  man  whose  habits  and  propensities  had  not  al- 
ready disposed  iiira  to  such  a  purchase.  So  of  protessinnal 
costume  for  bishops,  lawyers,  students  at  Oxford,"'  Nobody 
doul>ts,  however,  that  the  pnce  and  value  of  all  these  things 
would  be  eventually  lowered  by  any  diminution  of  tlieir 
cost  of  production  ;  and  lowered  tlirough  the  apprehension 
entertained  of  new  competitors,  and  an  increased  supply  : 
though  the  great  hazard  to  which  a  new  competitor  would 
expose  himself,  in  any  article  not  susceptible  of  any  consider- 
able extension  of  its  market,  would  enable  tlie  estaldisbed 
dealers  to  maintaui  their  original  pric<:^  much  longer  tlian 
they  could  do  in  an  article  offering  more  encom*agement  to 
competition. 

Again,  reverse  the  case,  and  suppose  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion increased,  as  for  example  by  laying  a  tax  on  the  commod- 
ity. The  value  would  rise ;  and  that,  probably,  immediately. 
Would  the  supply  be  diminished  ?  Only  if  the  increase  of 
value  diminished  the  demand.  Whether  tide  effect  followed, 
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would  soon  appear,  and  if  it  did,  the  value  would  recede 
somewliat  from  excess  of  supply,  imtil  the  product  ion  was  re- 
duced^ and  wonld  then  rise  again.  Tliere  are  many  articles 
for  which  it  recpiires  a  very  considerable  rise  of  price,  ma- 
terially to  reduce  the  demand  ;  in  particular,  articles  of  ne- 
cessity, such  as  the  habitual  food  of  the  people  ;  in  England, 
wheat  en  hi*ead  :  of  winch  there  is  probably  almost  as  much 
consumed,  at  the  present  cost  price,  as  tbcrc  would  be  with 
the  i>reBent  population  at  a  price  considerably  lower.  Yet 
it  is  especially  in  such  things  tliat  dearness  or  high  price  is 
2>upularly  confounded  with  scarcity*  Food  may  be  dear 
from  scarcity,  as  after  a  bad  harvest ;  but  the  dearness  (for 
exami>le)  which  is  tlje  effect  of  taxation,  or  of  eorTi  laws,  lias 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  insufficient  supply :  such  causes 
do  not  much  diminish  the  quantity  of  food  in  a  country  :  it 
is  otlier  things  rather  than  food  that  are  diminished  in  quan- 
tity by  them,  since,  tliose  who  pay  more  for  food  not  having 
so  much  to  expend  otherwise,  the  production  of  other  things 
contracts  itself  to  the  limits  of  a  smaller  demand. 

It  is,  therefore,  strictly  correct  to  say,  that  the  value  of 
things  which  can  bo  increased  in  quantity  at  pleasure,  does 
not  depend  (except  accidentally,  and  during  the  time  neces- 
sary for  production  to  adjust  itself,)  npon  demand  and  stip- 
ply ;  on  the  contrary,  demand  and  supply  depcud  upon  it. 
There  is  a  demand  for  a  certain  quantity  of  the  commodity 
at  its  natural  or  cost  value,  and  to  that  the  supply  in  the 
lone:  run  endeavoiu-s  to  conf<^nn.  When  at  any  time  it  fails 
of  SO  conforming,  )it  is  either  from  miscalculation,  or  from  a 
change  in  some  of  the  elements  of  the  problem:  either  in 
the  natural  value,  that  is,  in  t!ic  cost  of  production ;  or  in 
the  demand,  from  an  alteration  in  public  taste  or  in  the 
nuiuber  or  wealth  of  t^  consumers.  These  causes  of  dis- 
turbance are  very  liable  to  occur,  and  when  any  one  of  them 
does  occur,  thelnarket  value  of  the  article  ceases  to  agree 
with  the  natural  value.  Tlie  real  law  of  demand  and  sup- 
ply, the  equation  between  them,  holds  good  in  all  eases :  if 
a  value  different  from  the  natural  value  be  necessary  to 
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make  the  demand  equal  to  the  supply,  the  market  vahie 
will  deviate  from  the  natiu^al  value ;  but  only  for  a  time ; 
for  the  permanent  tendency  of  supply  is  to  conform  itself  to 
the  demand  which  is  found  by  experience  to  exist  for  the 
conuuodity  when  selling  at  its  natural  value.  If  the  supply 
is  either  more  or  less  than  thib,  it  is  so  accidentally,  and 
affords  either  more  or  less  than  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit ; 
which,  under  free  and  active  competition,  cannot  long  con- 
tinue  to  he  the  ease. 

To  recapitulate :  demand  and  supply  govern  the  value 
Fof  all  things  which  cannot  he  indefinitely  increased  ;  except 
^  that  even  for  them,  when  produced  by  industry,  there  is  a 
minimum  vahie,  determined  by  the  cost  of  production.  But 
in  all  things  which  admit  of  indefinite  multiplication,  ^de- 
mand and  supply  only  determine  the  perturbations  of  value, 
during  a  period  which  cannot  exceed  the  length  of  time  ne- 
cessary for  alteriag  the  supply.  While  thus  ruling  the  os- 
eUlations  of  value,  they  themselves  obey  a  superior  force, 
which  makes  value  gravitate  towards  Cost  of  Production, 
and  which  would  settle  it  and  keep  it  there,  if  fresh  disturb- 
ing influences  were  not  contiliually  arising  to  make  it  again 
deviate.  To  pursue  the  same  strain  of  metaphor,  demand 
and  supply  always  rush  to  an  equilibrium,  hut  the  condition 
oi'  staile  equilihnnm  is  when  things  exchange  for  each  other 
according  to  their  cost  of  production,  or,  in  the  expression 
we  have  used,  when  things  are  at  their  Natural  Value. 


CnAPTER  TV. 


ULTTMATE  AKALYSIS  OF  COST   OF  PRODUCTION. 


§  1,  TnE  compoTieiit  elements  of  Cost  of  Production 
Lave  Leen  set  forth  iu  tlie  First  Part  of  tbis  eiiquirj.*  The 
piriijt^ipal  of  them,  and  so  much  the  prineipal  a^  to  be  nearly 
*  the  sole,  was  found  to  he  Liiliour.  What  the  production  of 
I  a  thing  costs  to  itis  jvrodueer,  or  its  series  of  producers,  is 
the  labour  expended  in  producing  it,^  If  we  consider  as  the 
producer  the  capitaliBt  who  makes  the  advances,  the  word 
Lahaur  may  be  re|dace<l  bj  the  word  Images :  what  the 
produce  costs  to  him,  is  the  wages  which  he  has  had  to 
pay.  At  the  first  glance  indeed  this  seems  to  lie  onlj  a 
part  of  his  outlay,  since  he  has  not  only  paid  wages  to  la- 
bourers, but  has  likewise  provided  them  with  tools,  materi- 
als, and  perhaps  hiiihlinij:s.  These  tools,  materials,  and 
buildingB,  however,  m  ere  produced  hy  labt>ur  atul  capital ; 
and  their  value,  like  that  (*f  the  article  to  the  productioa  of 
which  they  are  subservient,  depends  on  cost  of  production, 
which  again  is  resolvable  into  labour.  The  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  broadcloth  does  not  wludly  consist  in  tlie  wages  of 
wearers  ;  which  alone  are  directly  paid  by  the  cloth  mauu- 
factnren  It  consists  also  of  the  wages  of  spinnei-s  and  wool- 
combers,  and  it  may  be  added,  of  shepherds,  all  of  wliich 
the  clothier  has  paid  for  in  the  price  of  yam.  It  consists 
too  of  the  w^ages  of  builders  and  brickmakers,  which  he  has 
reimbursed  in  the  contract  price  of  erecting  his  factory.  It 
partly  consistB  of  the  wages  of  machine-makers,  iron-found- 

*  Snpm^  pp.  53— f». 
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ers,  and  uiiiiers.  And  to  these  must  be  added  the  wages 
of  tlie  carriers  who  trans|>Qrted  any  of  the  niL^aus  and  appli- 
ances of  the  production  to  the  place  where  they  were  to  be 
used,  and  the  product  itself  to  the  place  where  it  is  to  be 
sold. 

The  value  of  commodities,  thereforej  depends  principally  i 
(we  si  1  all  presently  see  whether  it  depeiuls  solely)  on  the  I  v 
c|uantity  of  labour  required  for  their  product. on  ;  ineludiug  ; 
in  the  idea  of  produetionj  that  of  couveyance  to  the  market/ 
I  "  lu  estimating,"  says  Ricardo,*  ''  the  exchangeable  value 
of  stockiiiiTs,  for  example,  we  shall  find  that  their  value, 
comparatively  with  other  things,  depends  on  the  total  quan- 
tity of  labour  necessary  to  luauufacture  them  and  hriug  them 
to  market.  First,  there  is  the  labour  necessary  to  cultivate 
the  land  on  which  the  raw  cotton  is  growu  ;  secondly,  tlie 
lahoui'  of  conveying  the  cotton  to  the  country  where  the 
stockings  are  to  be  manufactured,  which  includes  a  portion 
of  the  labour  bestowed  in  building  tlie  ship  in  which  it  is 
conveyed,  and  which  is  charged  in  the  freight  of  the  goods  ; 
thirdly,  the  labour  of  the  spinner  and  weaver  ;  fourthly,  a 
portion  of  the  labour  of  the  engineer,  smith,  and  carpenter, 
who  erected  the  buildings  and  machinery  by  the  help  of 
which  they  are  made  ;  fifthly,  the  labour  of  the  retail  deal- 
er, and  of  many  others,  wliom  it  is  unnecessary  further  to 
particularize;  Tlie  airgt'egate  sum  of  these  various  kinds  of 
labour,  determines  the  quantity  of  other  tilings  for  which 
these  stockings  will  exchange,  while  tlie  same  consideration 
of  the  various  quantities  of  labour  which  have  been  bestowed 
on  those  other  things,  will  equally  govern  the  poitiou  of 
them  which  will  be  given  for  the  stockings. 

**  To  convince  ourselves  that  this  is  the  real  foundation 
of  exchangeable  value^  let  us  suppose  any  improvement  to 
be  made  in  the  means  of  abridging  labour  in  any  one  of  the 
various  processes  through  which  the  raw  cotton  must  pass 
before  the  manufactured  stockings  come  to  the  market  to 
he  exchanged   for  other  things;    and   observe  the  effects 

I  *  PHnciplea  of  Poiitical  Ecmumui  ami  Taxation,  ch.  i.  sect  3. 
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wliich  will  follow.  If  fewer  men  were  required  to  cnltivato 
the  raw  cotton,  or  if  fewer  sailors  were  employed  in  naviga- 
ting, or  shipwriglits  in  eonstnieting,  the  ship  in  which  it  was 
conveyed  to  iie ;  if  fewer  hands  were  employed  in  raising 
the  buildings  and  inacliiiieiy,  or  if  these^  when  raised,  wei-e 
rendered  more  efficient ;  the  stockings  won  Id  inevitably  fall 
in  value,  and  command  less  of  other  things.  They  would 
fall,  because  a  less  quantity  of  labour  %va8  necessary  to 
their  production^  and  would  therefore  exchange  for  A  smaller 
quantity  of  those  things  in  which  no  such  abridgment  of 
labour  had  been  made.  . 

"  Economy  in  the  use  of  labonr  never  fails  to  reduce  the 
relative  valne  of  a  commodity,  wdiether  the  saving  be  in  the 
labour  necessary  to  the  nianufacfture  of  the  commodity  it- 
self, or  in  that  necessaiy  to  the  formation  of  the  capital,  by 
the  aid  of  wliich  it  is  produced.  In  either  case  the  price  of 
stockings  would  tali,  whether  there  were  fewer  men  em- 
ployed as  bleaehcrs,  spinners,  and  weavers,  persons  immedi- 
ately necessary  to  their  manufacture  ;  or  as  sailors,  carriers, 
engineers,  and  smiths,  persons  more  indirectly  concerned. 
In  the  one  case,  the  whole  saving  of  labour  wonld  fall  on 
the  stockings,  because  that  portion  of  labour  was  wholly 
confined  to  the  stockings;  in  the  other,  a  portion  only 
would  fall  ou  the  stockings ;  the  remainder  being  apjdied  'o 
all  those  other  commodities,  to  the  production  of  which  the 
buildiugSj  machinery,  and  carriage,  were  subservient.'^ 


§  2.  It  will  have  been  observed  that  Kicardo  expresses 
himself  as  if  the  quantity  of  labour  which  it  costs  to  pix> 
duce  a  commodity  and  bring  it  to  market,  were  the  only 
thing  on  which  its  value  depended*  But  since  the  cost  of 
production  to  the  capitalist  is  not  labour  but  wages,  an«J 
since  wages  may  be  either  greater  or  less,  the  quantity  of 
labour  being  the  same  ;  it  wonld  seem  that  the  value  of  the 
product  cannot  be  determined  solely  by  the  quantity  of  la- 
bonr, but  by  the  quantity  together  with  the  remuneration  ; 
and  that  values  must  partly  de]>end  on  wages. 
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111  order  to  deeidc  this  point,  it  must  be  considered,  that 
v'alue  is  a  relative  term  ;  that  the  value  of  a  commodity  is 
not  a  name  for  an  inherent  and  Bubstantive  cjualitT  of  the 
thing  itself,  but  means  the  quantity  of  other  thinj^  which 
can  be  obtained  in  exchange  for  it.  Tlie  vahie  of  one  thing, 
mnst  always  be  understood  relatively  to  some  other  tiling 
or  to  things  in  general.  Xow  the  relation  of  one  thing  to 
another  cannot  be  altered  l>y  any  cause  winch  alfects  them 
both  alike.  A  rise  or  fall  of  general  wages  is  a  fact  winch 
afiects  all  commodities  in  the  same  manner,  and  therefore 
affords  no  reason  why  they  should  exchange  for  each  other 
in  one  rather  than  in  another  proportion.  To  suppose  that 
high  wages  make  high  values,  is  to  suppose  that  there  can 
be  such  a  thing  as  general  higJi  values.  But  this  is  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms :  the  high  vaUie  of  some  things  is  syoo- 
nymous  with  the  low  value  of  others.  The  mistake  arises 
from  not  attending  to  valueSj  hut  only  to  prices*  Though 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  general  rise  of  values,  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  general  rise  of  prices.  As  soon 
as  we  form  distinctly  the  idea  of  values,  we  see  that  high 
or  low  wages  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  them  ;  Imt  that 
high  wages  make  high  prices,  is  a  popular  and  widely- 
spread  opinion*  Tlie  whole  amount  of  error  involved  in  this 
proposition  can  only  be  seen  thoroughly  when  we  come  to 
the  theory  of  money  ;  at  present  we  need  only  say  that  if  it 
be  true,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  real  rise  of  wages ; 
for  if  wages  could  not  rise  without  a  proportional  rise  of  the 
price  of  everytliing,  they  could  not,  for  any  substantial  pur- 
pose, rise  at  all.  This  surely  is  a  ^sufficient  reductto  ad  ab- 
mirdmn^  and  shows  the  amazing  folly  of  the  propositions 
which  may  and  do  become,  and  long  remain,  accredited 
df  strines  of  popular  political  economy.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, too,  that  general  high  prices,  even  8nt>posing  them  to 
exist,  can  be  of  no  use  to  a  producer  or  dealer,  considered 
.as  such ;  for  if  they  increase  his  money  retunis,  they  in- 
crease in  the  same  degree  all  his  expenses.  There  is  no 
mode  in  ivhieh  capitalists  can  compensate  themselves  for  a 
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high  cost  of  labour,  throiigh  any  action  on  values  or  prices. 
It  cannot  be  prevented  from  taking  its  eSeet  in  low  profits. 
If  tbe  labourers  reallj  get  morcj  that  is,  get  the  produce  of 
more  laljour,  a  smaller  percentage  must  remain  for  profit. 
From  tliis  Law  of  Distribution,  resting  as  it  does  on  a  law 
of  arithmetic,  there  is  no  escape.  The  mecliauism  of  Ex- 
change and  Price  may  hide  it  from  ns,  but  is  quite  power- 
less to  alter  it. 


§  3.  Althoughj  however,  general,  wages,  whether  high 
or  low,  do  not  affect  values^  yet  if  wages  are  higher  in  one 
employment  than  another,  or  if  they  rise  or  fall  permanent- 
]j  m  one  employment  without  doing  bo  in  othei*s,  these  in- 
equalities do  really  operate  u]>on  values.  The  causes  which 
make  wages  vary  from  one  employment  to  another,  have 
been  considered  in  a  former  chapter*  When  the  wages  of 
an  employment  permanently  exceed  tlie  average  rate,  the 
value  of  the  thing  produced  will,  i]i  the  same  degree,  exceed 
the  standard  determined  by  mere  quantity  of  labor.  Tilings, 
for  example,  whicli  are  made  by  skilled  labour,  exchange 
for  the  produce  of  a  much  greater  quantity  of  unskilled  la- 
bour ;  for  no  reason  but  because  the  labour  is  more  highly 
paid.  If,  through  the  extension  of  education,  the  labourei*s 
competent  to  skilled  employments  were  so  increased  in 
number  as  to  diminish  the  difference  between  their  wages 
and  those  of  common  labour,  all  things  produced  by  labour 
of  the  superior  kind  would  fall  in  value,  compai*ed  witli 
thiugs  produced  by  common  labour,  and  these  might  be 
said  therefore  to  rise  in  value,  "We  have  before  remarked 
that  the  difficulty  of  pussiug  from  one  class  of  employments 
to  a  class  greatly  superior,  lias  hitherto  caused  the  wages 
of  all  those  classes  of  labourers  who  are  separated  from  one 
another  by  any  very  marked  barrier,  to  depend  more  than 
might  be  supposed  upon  the  increase  of  tlie  population  of 
each  class,  considered  separately  ;  and  that  the  inequalities 
in  the  remuneration  of  labour  are  much  gi*eater  than  couhl 
exist  if  tlie  competition  of  the  labouring  people  generally 
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could  be  brouglit  practicallT  to  tear  on  each  particular  em- 
ploymQntv  It  follows  from  this  tliat  wages  in  different  em- 
ployments do  not  rise  or  fall  simultaneously,  but  are,  for 
short  aad  soinetimes  even  for  long  periodsj  nearly  inde- 
]>endent  of  one  another.  All  such  disparities  evidently  alter 
the  relative  cost  of  production  of  difl'ereut  couimoditieSj  and 
will  therefore  be  completely  represented  in  their  natural  or 
average  value. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  maxim  laid  down  hy  some  of 
the  best  pulitical  economists,  that  wages  do  not  enter  into 
value,  is  expressed  with  greater  latitude  than  the  truth  war- 
rants, or  than  accords  with  their  own  meaning.  Wages  do 
enter  into  value.  The  relative  wagea  of  the  labour  necessary 
for  producing  different  commodities,  affect  their  value  jnst 
as  much  as  the  relative  qtmntitiea  of  lahoiir.  It  is  true,  the 
ahsaliite  wages  paid  have  no  effect  upon  values ;  but  neither 
has  the  absolute  quantity  of  labour.  If  that  were  to  vai'y 
simultaneously  and  equally  in  all  commodities,  values  would 
not  be  affected.  If,  for  instance,  the  general  efficiency  of 
all  labour  were  increased^  so  that  all  things  without  excep- 
tion could  be  produced  in  the  same  quantity  as  before  with 
a  smaller  amount  of  labom*^  no  trace  of  this^general  diminu- 
tion  of  cost  of  production  would  show  itself  in  the  values  of 
commodities.  Any  change  whicli  might  take  place  in  them 
would  only  represent  the  unequal  degrees  in  which  the  im- 
provement affected  different  things ;  and  would  consist  in 
cheapening  those  in  which  the  saving  of  labour  had  been 
the  greatest,  while  those  in  which  there  had  been  some,  but 
a  less  saving  of  labour j  would  actually  rise  in  value.  In 
strictness,  therefore,  wages  of  labour  liave  as  much  to  do 
with  value  as  quantity  of  labour  :  and  neither  Eicardu  nor 
any  one  else  has  denied  the  fact.  In  considering,  howeverj 
the  causes  of  'sanations  in  value,  quantity  of  labour  is  the 
thing  of  chief  importance  ;  for  when  that  varies,  it  is  gen- 
erally in  one  or  a  few  commodities  at  a  tiuie,  but  the  varia- 
tionis  of  wages  (except  passing  fluctuations)  are  usually  gen- 
eral, and  have  no  considerable  effect  on  value. 
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§  4.  Tbiis  far  of  labour,  or  wages,  as  an  element  hi 
cost  of  produetion.  But  in  our  aiialvhis,  iu  the  Fir&t  Book, 
of  the  requisites  of  productioOj  wc  foimd  that  there  is  an- 
other necessary  element  in  it  besides  labour.  Tliere  is  also 
capital ;  and  this  being  the  result  of  abatinenee^  the  produce* 
or  its  value,  must  be  sufficient  to  remunerate,  not  only  all 
the  labour  required,  but  the  abstinence  of  all  the  persons  by 
whom  the  rerauneration  of  the  different  classes  of  labourers 
was  advanced.  The  return  from  abstinence  is  Profit.  And 
profit,  wc  have  also  seen,  is  not  exclusively  the  surplus  !*e- 
maining  to  the  capitalist  after  he  has  been  eon)pensated  for 
his  outlay,  but  forme,  in  most  castas,  no  unimportant  jiart 
of  the  outlay  itself.  Tlie  flax-s])innerj  part  of  w4iose  ex- 
penses consists  of  the  purchase  of  flax  and  of  machinery,  has 
had  to  pay,  in  their  price,  not  only  the  wages  of  tlie  hibour 
by  whicli  the  flax  was  grown  and  the  mtichinery  made,  but 
the  profits  of  the  grower,  the  flax-dresser,  the  miner,  the 
iron-founder,  and  the  machine-maker.  All  these  profits,  to- 
gether with  those  of  the  spinner  himself,  were  again  ad- 
vanced by  the  weaver,  in  the  price  of  his  material,  linen 
yam  :  and  along  with  them  the  profits  of  a  fresh  set  of  ma- 
chine-makers,  and  of  the  miners  and  iron-workers  who  sup- 
plied them  wnth  their  metallic  material.  All  these  advances 
form  part  of  the  cost  of  production  of  linen.  Profits,  there- 
fore, as  w^ell  as  wages,  enter  into  the  cost  of  production 
which  determines  the  value  of  tlie  produce. 

Yalue,  however,  being  purely  relative,  cannot  depend 
upon  absohite  profits,  no  more  than  upon  absolute  wages,  but 
upon  relative  profits  only.  High  general  profits  cannot,  any 
more  than  higli  general  wages,  be  a  cause  of  high  values, 
beeause  high  ^jencral  vahics  arc  an  absurdity  and  a  contra- 
diction. In  BO  far  as  ])rofits  enter  into  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  all  things,  they  cannot  affect  the  value  of  any.  It  is 
only  by  entering  in  a  greater  degree  into  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  some  tilings  than  of  others,  that  they  can  have  any 
influence  on  value. 

For  example,  we  have  seen  that  there  are  causes  which 
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necessitate  a  permanently  liiglier  rate  of  profit  in  t*ertain  etn- 
ployiuents  tlian  in  others.  There  iimst  be  a  conipeMsatioii 
for  superior  risk,  trouble,  and  disagreeableness.  This  can 
only  be  obtained  by  selling  the  connnodity  at  a  value  above 
that  which  is  doe  to  tlie  quantity  of  laliour  necessary  for  its 
production.  If  giiupowder  exchan;ied  for  other  things  in 
no  higher  ratio  than  that  of  the  labom'  required  from  first  to 
last  for  producing  it,  no  one  would  set  up  a  powder-mill. 
Butchers  are  certainly  a  more  prosperous  class  than  bakers, 
and  do  not  seem  to  be  exposed  to  greater  risks,  since  it  is 
not  remarked  tliat  they  are  oftener  bauknipts.  They  seem, 
therefore,  to  obtain  higher  profits,  which  can  only  arise  from 
the  more  limited  competition  caused  by  the  unpleasant- 
ness, aud  to  a  certain  degree,  the  unpopularity  of  their 
trade.  But  this  higher  profit  implies  that  they  sell  their 
commodity  at  a  higher  value  than  that  due  to  their  labour 
and  outlay.  All  inequalities  of  profit  which  are  necessary 
and  penuanent,  are  represented  in  the  relative  values  of  the 
commodities. 


I 
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§  5.  Profits,  however,  may  enter  more  largely  into  the 
conditions  of  production  of  one  commodity  than  of  another, 
even  though  there  be  no  diflerence  in  the  rate  of  profit  be- 
tween the  two  employments*  Tlie  one  commodity  may  be 
called  upon  to  yield  profit  daring  a  longer  period  of  time 
than  the  other.  Tlie  example  by  which  this  case  is  usually 
illustrated  is  that  of  wine.  Suppose  a  quantity  of  wine,  and 
a  quantity  of  cloth,  made  by  equal  amounts  of  labour,  and 
that  labour  paid  at  the  same  rate.  The  cloth  does  not  im- 
prove by  keeping ;  the  wine  does.  Suppose  that,  to  attain 
the  desired  quality,  the  wine  requires  to  be  kept  five  years. 
The  producer  or  dealer  vn\\  not  keep  it,  unless  at  the  end 
of  five  years  he  can  sell  it  for  as  much  more  than  the  clotli, 
as  amounts  to  five  years  profit,  accumulated  at  compound 
interest.  The  wine  and  the  cloth  were  made  hy  the  same 
original  outlay.  Here  then  is  a  case  in  which  the  natural 
values,  relatively  to  one  another,  of  two  commodities,   do 
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not  conform  to  their  cost  of  prcxluetion  alone,  but  to  their 
cost  of  proiluctiou  jj/w*  eomething  eke.  Unless,  indeed,  for 
the  sake  of  generality  in  tlie  exj^reasion,  we  include  the 
profit  which  the  wine-nicrehant  foregoes  during  the  five 
yearSj  in  the  cost  of  prodnction  of  the  wine  :  looking  upon 
it  as  a  kind  of  additional  outlay,  over  and  above  his  other 
udvimcesj  for  which  outlay  he  must  be  indemniiied  at  last. 

All  commodities  made  by  machinery  are  assimilated,  at 
least  appraxiinately,  to  tbe  wine  in  the  preceding  example. 
In  comparison  with  things  made  wholly  by  immediate  la- 
bour, profits  enter  more  largely  into  their  cost  of  produc- 
tion. Suppose  two  commodities,  A  and  B,  each  requiring 
a  year  for  its  production,  by  means  of  a  capital  which  we 
will  on  this  occasion  deuotc  by  money,  and  snppose  it  to  be 
lOOOZ.  A  is  made  wholly  by  immediate  labour,  tbe  whole 
1000?.  being  expended  directly  in  wages.  B  is  made  by 
meatiB  of  labour  which  cost  500?.  and  a  machine  ^vhich  cost 
500^.,  and  tlie  machine  is  worn  out  by  one  years  use.  The 
two  commodities  will  be  of  exactly  the  same  value  which, 
if  computed  in  money,  and  if  profits  are  20  per  cent  per 
annum,  will  be  1200/.  But  of  this  120U/.,  in  the  case  of  A, 
only  200?. J  or  one-sixth,  is  profit :  w^hile  in  the  case  of  B 
there  is  not  only  the  200Z»,  but  as  nnich  of  500/.  (the  price 
of  the  machine)  m  consisted  of  the  profits  of  the  machine- 
maker  ;  which,  if  w^e  suppose  the  machine  also  to  have  taken 
a  year  for  its  production,  is  again  one-sixth.  So  that  in  the 
case  of  A  only  one-sixtli  of  the  entire  retuiTi  is  profit,  whilst 
in  B  the  element  of  profit  compnses  not  only  a  sixth  of  the 
whole,  but  an  additional  sixth  of  a  large  part. 

The  greater  the  proportion  of  the  whole  capital  which 
consists  of  macbineiy,  or  buildings,  or  niateriab  or  an^'tbing 
else  which  must  be  provided  l>ofore  tlie  immediate  labour 
can  commence,  the  more  largely  will  ]>rofits  enter  into  the 
cost  of  production.  It  is  equally  true,  though  not  so  obvious 
at  first  sight,  that  greater  durability  in  the  portion  of  capi- 
tal which  consists  of  machinery  or  buildings,  has  precisely 
the  same  effect  as  a  greater  amount  of  it.     As  we  just  sup- 
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posed  one  extreme  Q^m^  of  a  maeliine  cntiiTly  worn  out  by 
a  rears  use,  let  us  now  suppose  the  opposite  and  Btill  mure 
exti'eme  ease  of  a  macMne  wliicb  lasts  for  ever,  and  requires 
no  repairs.  In  tliis  case,  Mliieh  is  as  well  suited  for  the  pur- 
pose of  illufitratiou  as  if  it  wero  a  possiLde  one,  it  will  he  un- 
necessary that  the  manutkcturer  should  ever  be  repaid  the 
5Q()L  which  he  gave  for  the  raachiue,  since  he  has  always 
the  machine  itself,  worth  5fKV.  ;  but  he  must  be  paid,  as  be- 
fore, a  prufit  on  it.  The  commodity  B,  therefore j  which  in 
the  ease  previously  supposed  was  sold  for  1200/.  of  which 
sum  1000^.  were  to  replace  the  capital  and  200/.  were  profit, 
can  uuw  be  sold  for  700/.,  being  500Z.  to  replace  wages,  and 
200/.  profit  on  the  entire  capital.  Profit j  therefore,  enters 
into  the  value  of  B  in  the  ratio  of  200/.  out  of  700/.,  being 
two-sevenths  of  the  whole,  or  2>>^  per  cent.,  while  in  the 
case  of  A,  as  before,  it  enters  only  iu  tlie  ratio  of  oue-sixtb, 
or  16|  per  cent.  Tlie  case  is  of  coui-se  purely  ideal,  since  no 
machioery  or  other  fixed  capital  lasts  for  ever ;  but  the 
more  duralde  it  is,  the  nearer  it  approaches  to  this  ideal 
case,  and  the  more  largely  does  profit  enter  into  the  return. 
If,  for  instance,  a  machine  worth  500/.  loses  one-fifth  of  its 
value  by  each  year's  use,  100/.  must  be  added  to  tlie  return 
to  make  up  this  loss,  and  the  price  of  the  connnodity  will 
be  SOO/.  Profit  therefore  will  enter  into  it  in  tlie  ratio 
of  200/.  to  800/.,  or  one-fourth,  wliieh  is  still  a  much 
higher  proportion  than  one-sixth,  or  200/.  in  1200/.,  as  in 
case  A. 

From  the  unequal  proportion  iu  w^hicli,  in  different  em- 
ployments, profits  enter  into  the  advfinces  of  the  capitalist, 
and  therefore  into  t!ie  returns  required  by  hinr,  two  conse- 
quenct.^s  IIjIIow  in  regard  to  value.  One  is,  that  commodi- 
ties do  not  exchange  in  the  ratio  simply  of  the  cpiantities  of 
!al)our  required  to  produce  them  ;  not  even  if  we  allow  for 
the  unequal  rates  at  wliich  different  kiuda  of  labour  are  per- 
manently remunerated.  We  have  already  illustrated  this 
by  the  example  of  wdne :  we  shall  now  further  exempliiy  it 
by  the  ease  of  commodities  made  by  maclmiery.     Suppose, 
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as  before,  an  article  A  made  by  a  tlioiisantl  pounds^  xrMrrh 
of  immediate  labour.  But  instead  of  B,  made  by  5o0^. 
worth  of  immediate  labour  and  a  macbine  worth  500/.,  let 
lis  suppose  C,  made  by  500Z.  worth  of  immediate  labour 
with  the  aid  of  a  machine  which  liaa  been  produced  by  an- 
other 500^.  worth  of  immediate  labour  :  the  machine  requir- 
ing a  year  tor  making,  aud  worn  out  by  a  years  use ;  profits 
being  as  before  20  per  cent.  A  and  C  are  made  by  equal 
quantities  of  labour,  paid  at  the  same  rate :  A  casta  1000^. 
worth  of  direct  Libonr ;  C,  only  500/.  worth,  which  however 
is  made  up  to  lOOOZ.  by  the  labour  expended  in  the  eon- 
etnietion  of  the  machine.  If  labour^  or  its  remuneration, 
were  the  sole  ingredient  of  cost  of  prodnction,  these  two 
things  would  exchange  for  one  another.  Bnt  will  they  do 
so?  Certainly  not.  The  machine  liaving  been  made  in  a 
year  by  an  outlay  of  500/,,  and  profits  being  20  per  cent., 
the  natural  priee  of  the  machine  is  600/. :  making  an  addi- 
tional 100/*  wliich  must  be  advanced,  over  and  above  his 
other  expenses,  by  the  manufacturer  of  C,  and  repaid  to  him 
with  a  profit  of  20  per  cent,  Wliile,  therefore,  the  commo- 
dity A  is  sold  for  1200/.,  C  cannot  be  permanently  sold  for 
less  til  an  1320/, 

A  second  consequence  is,  that  every  rise  or  fall  of  gen- 
eral  profits  will  have  an  effect  on  values.  Not  indeed  by 
raising  or  lowering  them  generally  (which,  as  we  liave  so  of- 
ten said,  is  a  contradiction  and  an  hnpossibility) :  but  by  al- 
tering the  proportion  in  which  tlie  values  of  tilings  are  af- 
fected by  the  uneqnal  lengths  of  time  for  which  profit  is  due. 
When  two  things,  though  made  by  eqnal  labour,  are  of  un- 
equal value  because  the  one  is  called  upon  to  yield  profit 
for  a  greater  number  of  years  or  montlis  than  the  other ; 
this  difference  of  value  will  be  greater  when  profits  are 
greater,  and  less  when  they  are  less.  The  wine  which  has 
to  yield  five  years  profit  more  than  the  cloth,  will  snrpass  it 
in  vahie  much  mor^  if  profits  are  40  per  cent,  than  if  they 
are  only  20,  The  commodities  A  and  C,  which,  tliough 
made  by  equal  quantities  of  labour,  were  sold  for  1200/,  and 
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;13.0^.,  a  difference  of  10  per  eent^  would,  if  profits  had  been 
[only  half  as  much,  have  been  Bold  fur  1100/.  and  115o^.  a 
lifference  of  only  5  per  cent. 

It  follows  from  this^  that  even  a  general  rise  of  wages, 
when  it  involves  a  real  increase  in  the  cost  of  labmr,  does 
[in  some  degree  influence  values.  It  does  not  aifect  them  in 
[the  manner  vulgarly  supposed,  by  raising  them  universally. 
But  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  labour,  lowers  profits ;  and 
therefore  lowers  in  natural  vahies  tlie  things  into  which 
profits  enter  in  a  greater  proportion  than  the  average,  and 
raises  those  into  which  they  enter  in  a  less  proportit^n  than 
the  average.  All  commodities  in  the  production  of  which 
machinery  bears  a  large  part,  especially  if  the  machinery  is 
.very  durable,  are  lowered  in  their  relative  value  M'hen 
profits  fall;  or,  what  is  equivalent,  other  things  are  raised 
in  value  relatively  to  them.  This  trutli  is  sometinaes  ex- 
pressed in  a  phi*aseology  more  plausible  than  sound,  by 
saying  that  a  rise  of  wages  raises  the  value  of  things  made 
by  labour,  in  comparison  with  those  made  by  macliinery. 
But  things  made  by  machinery,  just  as  much  as  any  othei 
things,  are  made  by  labour,  namely  the  labour  which  made 
the  machinery  itself:  the  only  dilierence  l>cing  that  profits 
enter  somewhat  more  largely  into  the  production  of  things 
for  wliich  machinery  is  used,  though  the  principal  item  of 
the  outlay  is  still  labour.  It  is  better,  thereibre,  to  associate 
the  effect  with  fall  of  profits  than  with  rise  of  wages  ;  es- 
pecially as  tills  last  expression  is  extremely  ambiguous,  sug- 
gesting the  idea  of  an  increase  of  the  labourer's  real  remu- 
neration, rather  than  of  what  is  alone  to  the  purpose  here, 
namely,  the  cost  of  labour  to  its  employer. 

§  6,  Besides  the  natural  and  necessary  elements  in  cost 
of  production — labour  and  profits^ — there  are  others  which 
are  artificial  and  casual,  as  for  instance  a  tax.  The  taxes  on 
hops  and  malt  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  cost  of  production 
of  those  articles,  as  the  wages  of  the  laboureiu  The  ex- 
penses which  the  law  imposes,  as  well  as  those  which  the 
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nature  of  tliiogs  iinpobeSj  must  be  ruimbursed  with  the  or- 
dinary profit  from  the  value  of  the  produce,  or  the  tilings 
will  not  eontniue  to  be  produced.  But  the  iidluenee  of  tax- 
ation on  value  is  subject  to  thcBame  eonditiourf  as  the  influ- 
ence of  wages  and  of  profits.  It  is  not  general  taxation,  but 
difi*erential  taxation,  that  produces  the  effect.  If  all  produc- 
tions were  taxed  so  as  to  take  an  equal  percentage  from  all 
profits,  relative  values  would  be  iu  no  way  disturbed.  If  only 
a  few  commodities  were  taxed,  their  value  would  rise :  and  if 
only  a  few  were  left  imtaxed,  their  value  would  tall.  If  liaLt* 
were  taxed  and  the  remainder  untaxed,  the  iirst  half  would 
rise  and  the  last  would  fall  relatively  to  each  other.  Tliis 
would  be  necessary  in  order  to  equalize  the  expectation  of 
profit  in  all  employments,  \vitliout  which  the  taxerl  employ- 
ments would  ultimately,  if  not  immediately,  be  abandoned. 
But  general  taxation,  when  equally  imposed,  and  not  dis- 
turbing the  relations  of  dilTerent  productions  to  one  another^ 
cannot  produce  any  elfect  on  values. 

We  have  thus  far  supposed  that  all  the  means  and  ap- 
pliances which  enter  into  the  cost  of  production  of  commo- 
dities, are  things  whose  own  value  depends  on  their  cust  of 
production.  Some  of  them,  however,  may  belong  to  the 
class  of  things  wincli  cannot  he  inrnased  ad  lliitum  in 
quantity,  and  which  therefore,  if  the  demand  gies  beyond  a 
certain  amount,  cunimand  a  scarcity  value.  The  materials 
of  many  of  the  ornamental  articles  manufactured  in  Italy 
are  the  substances  called  rosso,  giallo,  and  verde  antico, 
W'hich,  wdiether  truly  or  falsely  I  know"  not,  are  asserted  to 
be  solely  derived  from  the  destruction  of  ancient  columns 
and  otlier  ornamental  structures ;  the  quarries  from  w^hicli 
the  atone  was  originally  cut  being  exliausted,  or  their  local- 
ity forgotten.*  A  material  of  such  a  nature,  if  in  much 
demand,  must  be  at  a  scarcity  value  ;  and  this  value  enters 
into  the  cost  of  production,  and,  conseipiently,  into  the  value 
of  the  finished  article.     The  time  seems  to  be  approaching 

I  *  Some  of  dieae  quarrieei,  I  believe,  have  lii^en  rudlHCovered,  and  are  agaiu 
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when  the  more  valuable  furs  will  come  under  tlie  hiflueiice 
of  a  Bcarcity  value  of  the  material.  Hitherto  the  diminish- 
ing number  of  the  animals  which  produce  them,  in  the  wil- 
dernesses of  Siberia  and  on  the  eoasta  of  the  Esquimanx 
Sea,  has  operated  on  the  value  only  tlirough  the  greater  la- 
bour which  has  become  necessary  for  securing  any  given 
quantity  of  the  article,  since,  without  doubt,  by  employing 
labour  enough,  it  might  still  be  obtamed  in  much  greater 
abundance  for  some  time  longer. 

But  the  case  in  which  Bcarcity  value  ehiefly  operates  in 
adding  to  cost  of  production,  is  the  ease  uf  natural  agents. 
These,  when  unappropriated,  and  to  be  had  for  the  takiug, 
do  not  enter  into  cost  of  production,  save  to  the  extent 
of  the  labour  Avliicli  may  be  necessary  to  fit  them  for  use* 
Even  when  apyiropriated,  they  do  not  {as  we  have  ah-eady 
seen)  bear  a  value  from  the  mere  fact  of  the  appopriation, 
hut  only  from  scarcity,  that  is,  from  limitation  of  supply. 
But  it  is  equally  certain  that  tliey  often  do  bear  a  scarcity 
value*  Suppose  a  tall  of  water,  in  a  place  where  tliere  are 
more  mills  wanted  than  there  is  water-power  to  supply ; 
the  use  of  the  fall  of  water  will  have  a  scarcity  value,  suffi- 
cient either  to  bring  the  demand  down  to  the  supply,  or  to 
pay  for  the  creation  of  an  artificial  power,  by  steam  or 
otherwise,  equal  in  effi^-iency  to  the  water-power, 

A  natural  agent  being  a  possession  in  perpetnityj  and 
being  only  serviceable  by  the  products  resulting  from  its 
continued  employment,  the  ordinary  mode  of  deriving  ben- 
efit from  its  ownership  is  by  an  annual  equivalent,  paid  by 
the  person  who  uses  it,  from  the  proceeds  of  its  use.  Tliis 
equivalent  always  might  be,  and  generally  is,  termed  rent. 
The  question,  therefore,  respecting  the  influence  which  the 
appropriation  of  natural  agents  produces  on  values,  is  often 
stated  in  this  form  :  Does  Rent  enter  into  Cost  of  Produc- 
tion ?  and  the  answer  of  the  best  political  economists  is  in 
the  negative.  The  temptation  is  strong  to  the  adoption  of 
these  sweeping  expressions,  even  by  those  who  are  aware 
of  the  restrictions  with  which  they  must  be  taken ;  for  there 
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is  no  tleii3niig  that  they  stamp  a  general  principle  morb 
firmly  on  the  mind,  than  if  it  were  hedged  round  in  theory 
with  all  its  practical  limitations.  But  tliey  also  puzzle  and 
mislead  J  and  create  an  impression  iintayoiirable  to  poKtical 
ecoiiomjj  as  if  it  disregarded  the  evidence  of  facts.  No  one 
can  deny  that  rent  Bometiuies  enters  into  cost  of  production. 
If  I  hny  or  rent  a  piece  of  ground,  and  build  a  cloth  manu- 
factory on  itj  the  ground-rent  foruis  legitimately  a  part  of 
my  expenses  of  production,  which  must  he  repaid  by  the 
product.  And  since  all  factories  are  built  on  ground,  and 
niost  of  them  in  places  where  ground  is  peculiarly  valuable, 
the  rent  paid  for  it  inust,  on  the  average,  be  compensated  in 
the  values  of  all  things  made  in  factories.  In  what  sense  it 
is  true  that  rent  docs  not  enter  into  the  cost  of  production 
or  affect  the  value  of  agricultural  produce,  will  be  sliown  in 
the  succeeding  chapter. 


CHAFTEE  V. 


OF  KENT,  LV  ITS  RELATION  TO  VALUE, 


g  1.  We  liave  inTestigated  the  laws  which  determine 
the  vahie  of  two  chisses  of  eouimodities :  the  small  class 
wliieh,  being  limited  to  a  definite  quantity,  have  their  %^a]iie 
entirely  deterniiued  by  demand  and  supply,  save  that  their 
cost  of  production  (if  they  have  any)  cunatitutes  a  minimum 
below  whieh  they  cannot  permanently  fall ;  and  the  hirge 
class,  which  can  be  multiplied  ad  UMtum  by  labour  and 
capital,  and  of  which  the  cost  of  production  fixes  the  maxi- 
mum as  Avell  as  the  minimum  at  %vhich  they  can  perma- 
nently  exchange.  But  there  is  still  a  third  kind  of  commo- 
dities to  be  considered :  those  whicli  have,  not  one,  but  sev- 
eral costs  of  production  ;  which  can  always  be  increased  in 
quantity  by  labour  and  capital,  but  not  by  tlie  same  amomit 
of  labour  and  capital ;  of  whieh  so  much  may  be  produced 
at  a  given  cost,  but  a  further  quantity  not  without  a  greater 
cost,  The.se  comnnxlitics  fortn  au  intermediate  class,  par- 
taking of  the  character  of  both  the  othei-s.  The  principal 
of  them  is  agrieultural  produce,  We  have  already  made 
alnmdant  reference  tu  the  fundamental  truth,  that  in  agri- 
culture,  the  state  of  the  art  being  given,  doubling  the  la- 
Ijour  does  not  doulile  the  produce ;  that  if  an  increased 
quantity  of  produce  is  required,  the  additional  supply  is  ol>- 
tained  at  a  greater  cost  than  the  first.  Where  a  hundred 
quarters  of  corn  are  all  that  is  at  present  reqnii-ed  from  the 
lands  of  a  given  \nllage.  if  the  growth  of  population  made  it 
necessary  to  raise  a  hundred  morcj  either  by  breaking  up 
25 
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worse  land  now  iiiienltivatedj  or  by  a  more  elaborate  culti- 
vation of  the  land  already  nnder  the  plaughj  tbe  additional 
hundred,  or  some  part  of  tliem  at  least,  might  cost  double 
or  treble  as  iiiueJi  per  qiiarter  as  t!ie  former  supply. 

If  the  first  hundred  quarters  were  all  raised  at  the  same 
expense  (only  the  best  land  being  ciiUivated) ;  and  if  that 
expense  would  be  remunerated  with  the  ordinary  profit  by 
a  price  of  20a.  the  quarter ;  the  natural  price  of  wheat,  so 
long  as  no  more  thau  that  quantity  was  required,  would  be 
208. ;  and  it  could  only  rise  abuvu,  or  fall  bulow  that  price, 
from  vicissitudes  of  seasons,  or  otlier  easual  variatiifns  in 
supply.  But  if  the  pc^pidation  of  the  district  advanced,  a 
time  would  ari'ive  when  more  than  a  baud  red  quarters 
would  be  necessary  to  feed  it.  We  must  suppose  that  there 
is  no  aecesB  to  any  foreign  snpiily.  By  the  hypothesis,  no 
more  than  a  hundred  quarters  can  be  produced  in  the  dis- 
trict, unless  by  either  bringing  worse  land  into  cultivation, 
or  altering  the  system  of  culture  to  a  more  expensive  one. 
Neither  of  these  things  will  l>e  done  without  a  rise  in  price. 
This  rise  of  ]u^ice  will  gradually  be  brought  about  by  the  in- 
crerising  demand.  So  long  as  the  pncc  has  risen,  but  not 
risen  enough  to  repay  with  the  ordiuary  profit  the  cost  of 
producing  an  additional  quantity,  the  mcreased  value  of  the 
limited  supply  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  scarcity  value. 
Suppose  that  it  wiU  not  answer  to  cultivate  the  second  best 
land,  or  land  of  the  second  degree  of  remoteness,  for  a  less 
return  than  255.  the  quarter;  and  that  this  price  is  also 
necessary  to  remunerate  the  expensive  operations  by  whicli 
an  increased  produce  might  be  raised  from  land  of  the  first 
quality.  If  so,  the  price  will  rise,  through  tlie  increased  de- 
maud,  until  it  reaches  25^.  That  ^\nll  now  be  the  natural 
price ;  being  the  price  witliont  which  the  quantity,  for 
which  society  has  a  cleniand  at  that  price,  will  not  be  pro- 
duced. At  that  price,  however,  society  can  go  on  for  some 
time  longer ;  could  go  on  perhaps  for  ever,  if  population 
did  not  increase.  The  price,  having  attained  that  point, 
will  not  again  permanently  recede  (though  it  may  fall  tern- 
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porarily  from  acciflental  abundani'e) ;  nor  will  it  ndvanoe 
i'artlierj  so  loiif:;  as  sueiety  cm\  obtain  the  supply  it  requires 
without  a  second  increase  of  the  cost  of  production. 

I  have  inadv^  ubb  of  Price  in  this  reaj^oiiing,  as  a  co!ive- 
jiieiit  symbol  of  YaliiCj  from  the  greater  faoiiliarity  of  the 
idea  ;  and  I  shall  contiime  to  do  so  as  far  as  may  appear  to 
be  necessary. 

In  the  case  supposed,  different  portions  of  the  supply  of 
corn  have  different  costs  of  production.  Though  the  20,  or 
50,  or  150  quarters  additional  have  been  produced  at  a  cost 
proportion al  to  25^',,  tlie  original  hundred  quarters  per  an- 
num  are  still  produced  at  a  cost  only  proportional  to  20^. 
Tills  is  self-evident,  if  the  original  and  the  additional  supply 
are  produced  on  different  qualities  of  land.  It  is  equally  true 
if  they  are  produced  on  the  same  land.  Suppose  that  land  of 
the  best  quality,  wbieh  ]iroduced  100  quarters  at  20^.,  has 
been  made  to  prodiice  150  by  an  expensive  proi:ess,  which  it 
would  not  ans%ver  to  undertake  witliont  a  price  of  25*.  The 
cost  which  requires  25^.  is  incurred  for  the  sake  of  50  quar- 
ters alone :  the  first  hundred  might  have  continued  for  ever 
to  be  produced  at  the  original  cost,  and  with  the  benefitj  on 
that  quantity,  of  the  whole  rise  of  price  caused  by  the  in- 
creased  demand :  no  one,  therefore,  will  incur  the  additional 
expense  for  the  sake  of  the  additional  fifty,  unless  they  alone 
will  [)ay  fur  the  whole  of  it.  The  fifty,  therefore,  will  be 
produced  at  their  natural  price,  proportioned  to  the  cost  of 
their  production  ;  while  the  other  hundred  aviII  now  bring  in 
5s.  a  quarter  more  than  their  natural  price— than  tlie  price 
correspond  ing  to,  and  sufficing  to  remunerate,  their  lower  cost 
of  production. 

If  the  production  of  any,  even  the  smallest,  portion  of 
the  supply,  requires  as  a  necessary  condition  a  certain  price, 
that  price  will  be  obtained  for  all  the  rest.  We  are  not  able 
to  buy  one  loaf  cheaper  than  another  because  the  com  from 
which  it  wa.s  made,  being  grown  on  a  richer  soil,  has  cost 
less  to  tlie  grower.  Tlie  value,  therefore,  of  an  article 
(meaning  its  natural,  which  is  the  same  with  its  average 
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Vttlue)  is  determined  by  the  cost  of  that  portion  of  tlie  sup- 
ply which  is  produced  and  brought  tu  market  at  the  great- 
est expense.  Tins  is  the  Law  of  Valoe  of  the  third  of  the 
three  classes  into  whicii  all  commodities  are  divided. 


§  2.  If  the  portion  of  produce  raised  in  the  most  un- 
favourable circumstances,  obtains  a  value  proportioned  to 
its  cost  of  production ;  all  the  portions  raised  in  more  fa- 
vourable circum  stances  J  selhng  as  they  must  do  at  tlie  sanie 
value,  obtain  a  value  more  than  proportioned  to  their  cost 
of  production,  Tlieir  vahie  is  not,  correctly  speaking,  a 
scarcity  value,  for  it  is  determined  by  tlie  circumritances  of 
the  production  of  the  commodity,  and  not  by  the  degree  of 
dearness  necessary  for  keeping  down  the  demand  to  the 
level  of  a  Umited  supply.  The  owners,  however,  of  those 
portions  of  the  produce  enjoy  a  privilege;  they  obtain  a 
value  %vhi<"h  yields  them  more  than  the  ordinary  profit.  If 
this  advantage  depends  upon  any  special  exemption,  such  as 
being  fi-ee  from  a  tax,  or  upon  any  personal  advantages, 
physical  or  mental,  or  any  peculiar  process  only  known  to 
themselves,  or  upon  the  possession  of  a  greater  capital  than 
other  people,  or  uppn  various  other  tilings  which  might  be 
enumerated,  they  retain  it  to  themselves  as  an  extra  gain, 
over  and  above  th^  general  proiits  of  capital,  of  the  nature, 
in  some  sort,  of  a  monopoly  profit.  Ent  when,  as  iu  the 
case  which  we  are  more  particularly  considering,  the  ad- 
vantage depends  on  the  possossiun  of  a  natural  R^eni  of 
pei.'uliar  quality,  as  for  instance  of  more  fertile  land  than 
that  which  determines  the  general  value  of  the  commodity  ; 
and  when  this  natural  agtnit  is  not  owned  by  themselves ; 
the  person  who  does  own  it,  is  able  to  exact  from  them,  in 
the  form  of  rent,  the  whole  extra  gain  derived  from  its  use. 
We  are  thus  brought  by  another  road  to  the  Law  of  Rent, 
investigated  in  the  concluding  chapter  of  the  Second  l?ook. 
Rent*  we  agjun  sec,  is  the  difft^rence  between  the  unequal 
i"etmTi6  to  different  parts  of  the  capital  cmploye^l  on  the 
soil.     Whatever  smqilus  any  portion  of  agricultiiral  cajdtal 
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produces,  beyond  what  is  produced  by  the  fiame  amount  of 
capital  on  the  woret  eoilj  or  under  the  most  expensive  mode 
of  ciiltivatioHj  which  the  existing  demands  of  society  compel 
a  rccour&e  to ;  that  suri>!us  w^iil  niiturally  be  paid  as  i-ent  from 
that  capital,  to  the  owner  of  tlie  land  on  which  it  is  employed. 

It  was  long  thought  by  pohtical  economists,  among  the 
rest  even  by  Adam  Smith,  that  the  produce  of  land  is  al- 
ways at  a  monopoly  value,  because  (they  said)  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit,  it  always  yields  sometliiiig 
tiirther  for  rent.  This  %vu  now  see  to  be  erroneous.  A 
tiling  cannot  be  at  a  monopoly  vahie,  when  its  supph"  can 
be  increased  to  an  indefinite  extent  if  wc  are  only  willing  to 
incur  the  cost.  If  no  more  corn  than  the  existing  (piantity 
is  grown,  it  is  because  the  value  has  not  risen  high  enougii 
to  remunerate  any  one  for  growing  it.  Any  land  (not  re- 
served for  other  uses,  or  for  pleasure)  which  at  the  existing 
price,  and  by  the  existing  processes,  will  yield  the  ordinary 
profit,  is  tolerably  certain,  unless  sonje  artificial  hindrance 
intervenes,  to  be  cultivated,  although  Tiotliing  may  be  left 
lor  rent.  As  long  as  there  is  any  land  fit  for  cultivation, 
which  at  the  existing  price  cannot  be  profitably  cultivated 
at  all,  there  must  be  some  land  a  little  better,  w^hich  will 
yield  the  ordinary  profit,  but  allow  nothing  for  rent :  and 
that  land,  if  within  the  boundary  of  a  farm,  will  be  culti- 
vated by  the  farmer  ;  if  not  so,  probably  by  the  proprietor, 
or  by  some  other  person  on  sufferance.  Some  such  land  at 
leant,  under  cultivation,  there  can  scarcely  fail  to  be. 

Rent,  therefore,  forms  no  part  of  the  cost  of  production 
which  determines  the  value  of  agricidtural  produce.  Cir* 
cumstances  no  dcnibt  may  be  conceived  in  which  it  might 
do  so,  and  very  largely  too.  We  can  imagine  a  country  so 
Mly  peopled,  and  with  all  its  cultivable  soil  so  completely 
occupied,  that  to  produce  any  additional  quantity  would  re- 
'piire  more  labour  than  the  produce  would  feed  :  and  if  we 
suppose  this  to  be  the  condition  of  the  whole  world,  or  of  a 
country  debarred  from  foreign  snpply*  then,  if  |)r>]mlation 
continued  increasing,  both  the  land  and  its  produce  would 
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really  rise  to  a  monopoly  or  Bcarcity  price.  Bnt  this  state 
of  tilings  never  can  have  really  existed  anywhere,  unless 
possibly  in  some  Braall  iBland  eiit  oft*  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  ;  nor  is  there  any  danger  whatever  that  it  should 
exist.  It  certainly  exists  in  iio  known  region  at  present. 
Monopoly,  we  have  seen,  can  take  effect  on  value,  only 
through  hmitation  of  supply.  In  all  countries  of  any  extent 
there  is  more  cultivable  land  than  is  yet  cultivated ;  and 
while  there  is  any  such  surpluSj  it  is  the  same  thing,  so  far 
as  tliat  quality  of  land  is  concerned,  as  if  there  were  an  in- 
finite quantity.  Vflmt  is  practically  limited  in  supply  is 
only  the  better  qualities ;  and  even  for  those,  so  much  rent 
cannot  be  demanded  as  would  bring  in  the  competition  of 
the  lands  not  yet  in  cultivation  ;  the  rent  of  a  piece  of  land 
must  be  somewhat  less  than  the  whole  excess  of  its  produc- 
tiveness over  that  of  the  best  land  which  it  is  not  yet  profit- 
able to  cultivate ;  tliat  is,  it  nnist  be  about  equal  to  the 
excess  above  the  worst  land  which  it  is  profitable  to  culti- 
vate. The  land  or  the  capital  most  unfavourably  circum- 
stanced among  those  actually  employed,  pays  no  rent ;  and 
that  land  or  capital  determines  the  co6t  of  production  which 
regulates  the  value  of  the  whole  produce.  Thus  rent  is,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  no  cause  of  value,  bnt  the  price  of 
the  priWIege  which  the  Inequality  of  the  retuiTis  to  different 
portions  of  agricultural  produce  confers  on  all  except  the 
least  favoured  portion. 

Rent,  in  short,  merely  equalizes  the  profits  of  different 
farming  capitals,  by  enabhng  the  landlord  to  appropriate 
all  extra  gains  occasioned  by  superiority  of  natural  advan- 
tages. If  all  landlords  were  unanimously  to  forego  their 
rent,  they  would  Imt  transfer  it  to  the  farmers,  without 
benefiting  the  consumer;  for  the  existmg  price  of  com 
would  still  be  an  indispensable  condition  of  the  production 
of  part  of  the  existing  supply,  and  if  a  part  obtained  that 
price  the  whole  would  obtain  it.  Rent,  therefore,  un]et=^ 
artificially  increased  by  restrictive  laws,  is  no  ])urthen  on 
the  consumer :  it  does  not  raise  tlie  price  of  corn,  and  m  no 
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otherwise  a  detriment  to  the  piibliCj  than  ioasiniich  as  if  the 
state  had  retained  it,  or  imposed  an  equivalent  in  the  shape 
of  a  land-tax,  it  wonld  then  have  been  a  fund  applicable  to 
general  instead  of  private  advantage. 


§  3.  Agricultural  productions  are  not  the  only  com- 
modities which  have  several  different  costs  of  production  at 
once,  and  which,  in  consequence  of  that  diticrencej  and  in 
proportion  to  it,  afford  a  rent.  Mines  are  also  an  instance. 
Almost  all  kinds  of  raw  material  extracted  from  the  interior 
of  the  earth — metals,  coals,  precious  stones,  &c.,  are  ob- 
tained from  mines  diffenng  considerably  in  fertility,  that  is, 
yielding  very  different  (juantities  of  the  product  to  the  same 
quautity  of  labour  and  capital.  This  being  the  ease,  it  is 
an  obvious  question,  why  are  not  the  most  fertile  mines  so 
worked  as  to  supply  the  whole  market  ?  No  such  question 
can  arise  as  to  land  ;  it  Iteing  self-evident,  that  the  most  fer- 
tile lands  could  nut  possibly  be  made  to  supply  the  whole 
demand  of  a  fully -peopled  country ;  and  even  of  what  they 
do  yield,  a  part  is  extorted  from  them  by  a  labour  and  out- 
lay as  great  as  that  required  to  gi-uw  the  same  amount  on 
worse  laud.  But  it  is  not  so  with  mines ;  at  least,  not  uni- 
versally*  There  are,  perhaps,  cases  in  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  extract  from  a  particular  vein,  in  a  given  time,  more 
than  a  certain  quantity  of  ore,  because  there  is  only  a  lim- 
ited surface  of  the  vein  exposed,  on  wliieh  more  than  a  eor- 
tai!i  number  of  labourers  cannot  be  simultaneously  em- 
ployed. But  this  is  not  true  of  all  mines.  In  collieries,  for 
example,  some  other  cause  of  limitation  must  be  sought  for. 
In  some  instances  the  owners  limit  the  (|uantity  raised,  in 
order  not  too  rapidly  to  exiianst  the  mine :  in  othem  there 
are  said  to  be  combinations  of  owmers,  to  keep  up  a  mo- 
nopoly price  by  limiting  the  production.  Whatever  be  the 
causes,  it  is  a  fact  that  mines  of  different  degrees  of  richness 
are  in  operation,  and  since  the  value  of  the  produce  nmst  be 
proportional  to  the  cost  of  production  at  the  worst  mine  (fer- 
tility and  situation  taken  together),  it  is  more  than  propof 
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tional  to  that  of  tlie  best.  All  mines  superior  in  produce  to 
tlx©  woi-st  actually  workedj  will  yield,  tlierelWe,  a  rent  CHjual 
to  the  excess.  They  may  yield  more  ;  luid  the  worst  mine 
may  itself  yield  a  rent.  Mines  being  comparatively  few, 
their  »|ualities  do  not  graduate  gently  into  one  another,  as 
the  (jualities  of  land  do ;  and  the  demand  may  be  such  as  to 
keep  tlie  value  of  the  produce  considerably  above  the  cost 
of  pr*3duction  at  the  woi'st  mine  now  worked,  without  being 
sufficient  to  bring  into  operation  a  still  worse.  During  the 
interval  J  tlie  produce  is  really  at  a  scarcity  value. 

Fisheries  are  another  example.  Fisheries  in  the  open 
sea  are  not  appropriated^  bnt  fisheries  in  lakes  or  rivers 
almost  always  are  so,  and  likewise  oyster-beds  or  other  par- 
ticular fishing  groimds  on  coasts*  We  may  take  salmon 
fislieries  as  an  example  of  tlie  whole  class.  Some  rivers  are 
far  more  productive  in  salmon  than  others.  None,  how- 
ever, without  being  exhausted,  can  supply  more  than  a  very 
hmited  demand.  The  demand  of  a  country  like  Euijland 
can  only  be  supplied  by  taking  salmon  from  many  difterent 
rivers  of  unequal  productiveness,  and  the  value  nmst  be 
sufficient  to  repay  the  cost  of  obtaiuing  the  fii^h  from  the 
least  productive  of  these.  All  others,  therefore,  will  if 
appropriated  afford  a  rent  equal  to  the  value  of  then* 
superiority*  Much  higher  than  this  it  cannot  be,  if  there 
are  salmon  rivers  accessible  which  from  distance  or  inferior 
productiveness  have  not  yet  contributed  to  supply  the 
market.  If  there  are  not,  the  value,  doubtless,  may  rise  to 
a  scarcity  rate,  and  the  woi-st  fisheries  in  use  may  then  yield 
a  considerable  rent. 

Both  in  the  case  of  mines  and  of  fisheries,  the  natural 
order  of  events  is  liable  to  he  interrupted  by  the  opening  <»f 
a  new  mine,  or  a  new  fishery,  of  superior  qualitj"  to  some 
of  those  already  in  use.  Tlie  first  effect  of  such  an  incident 
is  an  increase  of  the  supply  ;  wlucli  of  course  lowers  the 
value  to  call  forth  an  increased  demand.  This  reduced 
value  may  he  no  hjnger  sufticient  to  remunerate  the  worst 
of  the  exti?ting  mines  or  fidieries^  and  these  may  consequent- 
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ly  be  abandoned.  If  tlie  soperlor  oiines  or  fisheries,  with 
the  addition  of  the  one  newly  opened,  produce  as  much  of 
the  commodity  as  is  required  at  the  lower  value  correspond- 
ing to  their  lower  eoBt  of  product  ion,  the  fall  of  value  m^II 
he  permanent,  and  thei'e  will  be  a  corresponding  fall  in  the 
rents  of  those  mines  or  tisheries  which  are  not  abandoned. 
In  this  case  J  when  things  have  permanently  adjusted  them- 
selveSj  the  result  will  be^  that  the  scale  of  qualities  whicli 
supply  the  market  will  have  been  cut  short  at  the  lower 
endj  while  a  new  insertion  will  have  been  made  in  the  scale 
at  some  point  higher  up  ;  and  the  worst  mine  or  fi&hcry  in 
use—the  one  which  regulates  the  rents  of  the  superior  qual- 
ities and  the  value  of  the  commodity — will  be  a  mine  or 
fishery  of  better  quality  than  that  by  which  they  were  pre- 
viously regulated. 

Land  is  used  for  other  purposes  than  agriculture,  espe- 
cially for  residence ;  and  ivhen  so  used,  yields  a  rent,  deter- 
mined by  principles  similar  to  those  already  laid  down. 
The  ground  rent  of  a  building,  aud  the  rent  of  a  garden  or 
park  attached  to  it,  will  not  be  less  than  the  rent  which  the 
Banie  land  would  afford  in  agriculture  :  but  may  be  greater 
than  this  to  an  indefinite  amount ;  the  surplus  being  either 
in  consideration  of  beauty  or  of  convenieiice,  the  conve- 
nience often  consisting  in  superior  facilities  for  pecuniary 
gain.  Sites  of  remarkable  beauty  are  generally  limited  in 
supply,  and  theretbre,  if  in  great  demand,  are  at  a  scai'city 
value.  Sites  superior  only  in  convenience  are  governed  as 
to  their  value  bj^  the  ordinary  principles  of  rent.  The 
ground  rent  of  a  house  in  a  small  village  is  but  little  higher 
than  the  rent  of  a  sijnilar  patch  of  ground  in  the  open 
fields  :  but  that  of  a  shop  in  Clieapside  will  exceed  these, 
by  the  whole  amount  at  which  people  estimate  the  supt^rior 
facilities  of  money-making  in  the  more  croAvded  place.  The 
rents  of  wharfage,  dock  and  harbour  room,  water-power,  and 
many  other  privileges,  may  be  analysed  on  similar  principles. 


§  4     Cases  of  extra  profit  analogous  \jt)  xen^,^  ^ct^  \vvss^^ 
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frequent  in  tlie  transactions  of  industry  than  is  sometimes 
supposed.  Take  tlie  easej  for  exaiii}jlej  of  a  patent,  or  ex- 
clusive privilege  for  the  use  of  a  process  hj  which  cost  of 
production  is  lessened.  If  the  valae  of  the  product  con* 
tinucB  to  be  regulated  by  what  it  costs  to  those  who  are 
obliged  to  persist  in  the  old  process,  the  patentee  will  make 
an  extra  profit  equal  to  the  advantage  which  his  process 
possesses  over  theirs.  Tbis  extra  profit  is  essentially  similar 
to  rent,  and  sometimes  even  assumes  the  fonn  of  it ;  the 
patentee  allowing  to  other  producei*s  the  use  of  his  privilege, 
in  coueideration  of  an  annual  pajTiieut.  So  long  as  he,  and 
those  whom  he  associates  in  the  privilege,  do  nut  produce 
enough  to  supply  the  whole  market,  so  long  the  original 
cost  of  production,  being  the  necessary  condition  of  produ- 
cing a  part,  will  regulate  the  value  of  the  wliole ;  and  the 
patentee  will  be  enabled  to  keep  up  his  rent  to  a  full  equiv- 
alent fur  the  advantage  which  his  process  gives  lum*  In 
tlie  commencement  indeed  he  will  probably  forego  a  part 
of  this  advantage  for  the  sake  of  undei-sellmg  others :  the 
increased  supply  whicli  he  brings  forward  will  lower  the 
value,  and  make  tbe  trade  a  bad  one  for  those  who  do  not 
share  in  the  privilege :  many  of  whom  therefore  will  gradu- 
ally retire,  or  restrict  their  operations,  or  enter  into  arrange- 
ments with  the  i>atentee  :  as  liis  supply  increases  theirs  will 
diniinishj  the  value  meanwliile  continuing  slightly  de- 
pressed. But  if  lie  stops  short  in  his  operations  before  the 
market  is  wholly  supplied  by  the  new  process,  things  will 
again  ailjust  themselves  to  ivhat  was  tlie  natural  value  be- 
fore the  invention  was  made,  and  the  benefit  of  the  improve- 
ment will  accrue  solely  to  the  patentee. 

Tlie  extra  gains  which  any  producer  or  dealer  obtains 
through  superior  talents  for  business,  or  superior  business 
arrangements,  are  very  much  of  a  similar  Icind.  If  all  his 
coni]>etitors  had  the  same  advantages,  and  used  them,  the 
benefit  woidd  he  transferred  to  tbeir  customers,  through  the 
diminished  value  of  the  article :  he  only  retains  it  for  him- 
seJf  hectiuse  he  is  able  to  bvmg  \m  eovctmodlty  to  market  at 
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whether  natural  or  acquired,  whether  personal  or  the  result 
of  fc^ucial  arraogemciits,  bring  the  coumiodity,  so  far,  into  the 
Third  Class,  and  assimilate  the  possessor  of  the  advantage 
to  a  receiver  of  rent.  Wages  and  prolits  represent  the  uui- 
versal  elements  in  production,  while  rent  may  be  taken  to 
represent  the  differential  and  peculiar :  any  difference  in 
favour  of  certain  producers,  or  in  fai  our  of  production  in 
certain  circumstaneesj  being  the  source  of  a  gain,  which, 
though  not  called  rent  unless  paid  periodically  by  one  per- 
son to  atn>ther,  is  govenjcd  by  laws  entirely  the  same  with 
it.  The  price  paid  for  a  differential  advantage  in  producing 
a  commodity,  cannot  enter  into  the  general  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  the  conimodity. 

A  commodity  may,  no  doubt,  in  some  contingencies, 
yield  a  rent  even  under  the  most  disadvantageous  ciix^um- 
stances  of  its  production  ;  but  only  when  it  is,  for  the  time, 
in  tlie  condition  of  those  commodities  which  are  absolutely 
limited  in  supply,  and  is  therefore  selling  at  a  scarcity 
value ;  which  never  is,  nor  lias  been,  nor  can  be,  a  perma- 
nent condition  of  any  of  the  great  rent-yielding  commodi- 
ties :  unless  through  their  Rpproaching  exhaustion,  if  they 
are  mineral  products  (coal,  for  example),  or  throngli  an  in- 
crease of  population,  continuing  after  a  further  increase  of 
production  becomes  impossible  ;  a  contingency,  which  the 
almost  inevitable  progress  of  human  culture  and  improve- 
ment in  the  long  interval  which  has  first  to  elapse,  forbids 
us  to  consider  as  probable. 


CHAPTER  Y] 


SUMMARY  OF   THE  THEORY   OF  VALUE. 


§  1,  We  have  now  attained  a  favourable  point  for 
looking  back,  and  taking  a  siuniltaneous  view  of  the'  space 
which  we  have  traversed  since  the  commeneemeot  of  the 
present  Book,  The  following  are  the  pnneiples  of  the 
theory  of  Value,  bo  far  as  we  have  yet  ascertained  them. 

L  Value  is  a  relative  term.  The  value  of  a  thing 
means  the  quantity  of  some  other  thing,  or  of  things  in 
general,  which  it  exchanges  for.  The  vahies  of  all  things 
can  never,  therefore,  rise  or  fall  simultaneously,  Tliere  is 
no  such  thing  m  a  general  rise  or  a  general  fall  of  values. 
Every  rise  of  value  supposes  a  fall,  and  every  fall  a  rise. 

n.  The  temporary  or  market  value  of  a  thing,  depends 
on  the  den:rand  and  supply  ;  rising  as  tfie  demand  rises,  and 
falling  as  the  supply  rises.  The  demand,  however,  varieB 
with  the  value,  being  generally  greater  when  the  thing  id 
cheap  than  wlien  it  is  dear ;  and  the  value  always  adjusts 
itself  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  demand  is  equal  to  the 
supply, 

lU.  Besides  their  temporary  value,  things  have  also  a 
permanent,  or  as  it  may  be  called,  a  Natural  Value,  to 
which  the  market  value,  after  every  variation,  always  tends 
to  return ;  and  the  oscillations  compensate  for  one  anotlier, 
so  thatj  on  the  average,  commodities  exchange  at  about 
their  natural  value. 

IV.  The  natural  value  of  some  things  is  a  scarcity 
vulne :  but  most  things  natmrally  exchange  tor  one  another 
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iij  tlie  ratio  of  their  cost  of  production,  or  at  what  maj  be 
termed  their  Cost  Value. 

V.  Tlie  thmgs  which  are  naturally  and  permanently  at 
I  a  scarcity  value,  are  those  of  w^hi(.*li  the  supply  cannot  be 

increased  at  all,  or  not  feufficiently  to  satisfy  the  whole  of 
the  demand  w^hich  would  exist  for  thein  at  their  coat  value, 

VI.  A  monopoly  value  means  a  scarcity  value.  Monop- 
cily  cannot  give  a  value  to  anything,  except  through  a  lim- 
itation of  the  supply, 

VII.  Every  cotnmodity  of  which  the  supply  can  be  in- 
defimtely  increased  Ijy  labour  and  capital,  exehauGres  for 
other  thinj^  proportionally  to  the  cost  neeec^sary  fi>F  pro- 
ducing and  blunging  to  nmrkct  the  most  costly  portion  of 
the   supply  required.     The  natural   value  is  synonymous 

'  v^nth  the  Cost  Valne,  and  the  cost  value  of  a  thing,  means 
the  cost  value  of  the  most  costly  portion  of  it. 

VIII.  Cost  of  Production  coneistB  of  several  elements, 
some  of  which  are  constant  and  universal,  others  occasional, 
Tlie  universal  elements  of  cost  of  production  are,  the  wages 
of  the  labour,  and  the  profits  of  the  capital,  Tlie  occasional 
elements  are,  taxes,  and  any  extra  cost  occa&ioncd  by  a 
scarcity  value  of  some  of  the  requisites. 

IX.  Kent  is  not  an  element  in  the  cost  of  prodnction  of 
the  commodity  which  yields  it ;  except  in  the  cas?e  (rather 
conceivable  than  actually  existing)  in  winch  it  results  frotn, 
and  represents,  a  scarcity  value.  But  when  land  capable 
of  yielding  rent  in  agriculture  is  applied  to  some  otlier 
pnrjHit^e,  the  rent  which  it  would  have  yielded  is  an  element 
in  the  cost  of  production  of  the  commodity  which  it  is  em- 
ployed to  produce. 

X.  Omitting  the  occasional  elements;  things  which  ad- 
mit of  indefinite  increase,  naturally  and  permanently  ex- 
change for  each  other  according  to  the  comparative  amount 
of  wages  which  ^nst  be  paid  for  producing  them,  and  the 
comparative  amount  of  profits  which  must  be  obtained  by 
the  f-apitalists  who  pay  those  wages. 

XI.  The  cmnparatwe  amount  of  'w^i.g^efe  'io^  Ttv^X.  ^^-^^e^A 
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on  what  wages  are  in  themselves.  High  wages  do  jn>t 
make  liigh  Vcilues,  nor  low  waget?  low  values.  The  com- 
parative amount  of  w:ages  depends  partly  ou  the  compara- 
tive quantities  of  labour  requiredj  and  partly  on  the  com- 
parative rates  of  its  remuuerutiun. 

XII.  So,  the  comparative  rate  of  profits  does  not  depend 
on  what  prufitis  are  in  themselves ;  nor  do  high  or  low  profits 
make  liigh  or  low  values.  It  depends  partly  on  the  compar- 
ative lengths  of  time  during  w^hich  the  capital  is  employed, 
and  partly  on  the  comparative  rate  of  profits  hi  different  em- 
ploj^uicuts. 

XIIL  If  two  things  are  made  by  the  same  quantity  of 
labour,  and  that  labour  paid  at  the  same  rate,  and  if  the 
wages  of  tbe  laboiu'er  have  to  be  advanced  for  the  same 
space  of  time,  and  the  nature  of  the  employment  does  not 
reqnire  that  there  be  a  permanent  diflcrence  in  their  rate 
of  profit ;  then,  whether  wages  and  profits  be  high  or  low, 
and  whether  the  quantity  of  labour  expended  he  much  or 
litrle,  these  two  things  will,  on  the  average,  exchange  for 
one  another* 

XIY.  If  one  of  two  things  commands,  on  the  average,  a 
greater  value  than  tlie  other,  the  cause  must  Ix-  tliat  it  re- 
quires for  its  ]>rodnction  either  a  great  quantity  of  labour,  or 
a  kind  of  labour  pernumently  paid  at  a  higher  rate  ;  or  tliat 
the  capital,  or  part  of  the  capital,  wiiich  supyK)rts  that  la- 
hour,  ranst  be  advanced  for  a  longer  period  ;  or  lastly,  tliat 
the  production  is  attended  with  some  cirenmstancc  which 
requires  to  be  conipeusated  by  a  permanently  higher  rate  oi 
profit. 

XV,  Of  tliese  elements,  the  quantity  of  labour  required 
for  the  i^ro(hi€tion  is  the  most  important :  the  effect  of  the 
others  is  smaller,  though  none  of  tliem  are  insiguilicant. 

XVI.  The  lower  profits  are,  the  less  important  liecome 
the  minor  elements  of  cost  of  prodnetioii|  and  the  less  do 
commodities  deviate  from  a  value  proportioned  to  the  quan* 
tity  and  quality  of  tlie  labour  required  for  their  prodnction. 

JtVJI*  i3ut  every  fall  of  profits  lowei-s,  in  some  degree^ 
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the  cost  value  of  things  made  with  much  or  durable  machin- 
ery, and  raises  that  of  things  made  hj  hand  ;  and  every  rise 
of  profits  does  the  reverae. 

§  2.  Such  is  tlie  general  theory  of  Exchange  Yalne. 
It  is  necessary,  however^  to  remark  that  this  theory  contem- 
plates a  system  of  production  carried  on  by  capitalists  tor 
profit,  and  not  by  labourers  for  subsistence.  In  proportion 
as  we  admit  this  last  supposition — ^and  in  most  countries  we 
most  admit  it,  at  least  in  respect  of  agricultural  produce,  to 
a  very  great  extent — such  of  the  preceding  theorems  as 
relate  to  the  dependence  of  value  oncost  of  production  will 
require  modification.  Those  theorems  are  all  groimded  on  • 
the  supposition,  that  the  producer's  object  and  aim  i^  to 
derive  a  profit  from  his  capital.  This  grauted,  it  follows  that 
he  must  sell  his  conunodity  at  the  price  which  %vill  aftord 
the  ordinary  rate  of  profit,  that  is  to  say,  it  must  exchange 
for  other  comniodities  at  its  cost  value.  But  the  peasant  pro- 
prietor, the  metayer,  aud  even  the  peasant-farmer  or  allot- 
ment-holder— the  lahom-er,  under  whatever  name,  producing 
on  his  own  account — is  seeking,  not  an  investment  for 
his  little  capital,  but  an  advantageous  employment  for  his 
time  and  labour.  His  disbiu-sements,  beyond  his  own  mainte- 
nance and  that  of  his  family,  are  so  small,  that  nearly  the 
whole  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  produce  are  wages  of 
labour.  Wlien  he  and  his  family  have  been  fed  from  tlic 
produce  of  the  farm  (and  perliaps  clothed  with  materials 
grown  thereon,  and  manufactured  in  the  family)  he  may,  in 
respect  of  the  supplementary  remimeration  derived  from  the 
sale  of  the  surplus  produce,  be  coniparod  to  those  labourers 
who,  deriving  their  subsistence  from  an  independent  source, 
can  afford  to  sell  their  labour  at  any  price  wliich  is  to  their 
minds  worth  the  exertion.  A  peasant,  who  supports  himself 
and  his  family  with  one  portion  of  his  produce,  will  often 
sell  the  remainder  very  mucb  below  what  would  be  its  cost 
value  to  the  capitalist. 

There  is  however,  even  in   this  caise,  ^  vftkBMss;»c«^L^  ^-^ 
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inferior  limit,  of  value.  The  produce  which  he  carries  to 
market,  must  bring  in  to  him  the  value  of  all  necessaries 
which  he  is  compelled  to  purchase ;  and  it  must  enable  him 
to  pay  his  rent.  Rent,  under  peasant  cultivation,  is  not 
governed  by  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  chapters  imme- 
diately preceding,  but  is  either  determined  by  custom,  as  in 
the  cai^e  of  metayers,  or,  if  fixed  by  com}>etition,  depends  on 
the  ratio  of  population  to  land.  Rent,  therefore,  in  this  ease 
is  an  element  of  cost  of  production.  The  peasant  must  work 
r  until  lie  has  cleared  his  I'ent  and  the  price  of  all  purchased 
necessaries.  After  this,  he  will  go  on  working  only  if  he  can 
sell  the  produce  for  such  a  price  as  will  overcome  his  aversion 
'  to  labour. 

The  minimum  just  mentioned  is  what  the  peasant  must 
obtain  in  exchange  for  the  whole  of  his  surphis  produce. 
Bat  inasmuch  as  this  surplus  is  not  a  fixed  quantity,  but  may 
be  either  greater  or  kss  according  to  the  degree  of  his  intlus- 
try,  a  minimum  value  for  the  whole  of  it  does  not  give  any 
mininium  value  for  a  definite  quantity  of  the  commodity. 
In  this  state  of  things,  therefore,  it  can  hardly  be  said,  that 
the  value  depends  at  all  on  cost  of  production.  It  depends 
entirely  on  demand  and  supply,  that  is,  on  the  proportion 
between  the  quantity  of  surplus  food  wliieh  the  peasants 
choose  to  prodnce,  and  the  numbers  of  the  non-agrienltural, 
or  rather  of  the  non-peasant  population.  K  the  buying  class 
were  numerous  and  the  growing  class  lazy,  food  might  be 
peniianeDtly  at  a  scarcity  price.  I  am  not  aware  that  this 
case  has  anywhere  a  real  existence.  If  the  growing  class  is 
energetic  and  industrious,  and  the  buyers  few,  food  will  bo 
extremely  cheap.  Tliis  also  is  a  rare  case,  though  some 
parts  of  France  perhaps  approximate  to  it.  The  common 
cases  are,  either  that,  as  in  Ireland  until  lately,  tlie  peasant 
class  is  indolent  and  the  buyers  few,  or  the  peasants  indus- 
trious and  the  town  population  nnmeroua  and  opulent,  as  in 
Belgium,  the  north  of  Italy,  and  parts  of  Gennany*  The  price 
of  the  produce  will  adjust  itself  to  these  varieties  of  circtim- 
BtanceSf  unless  modified,  as  iu  u\any  cases  it  is,  by  the  com- 
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petition  of  producers  who  are  not  peasants,  or  by  tlna  prices 
of  foreign  markets, 

§  3*  Another  anomalous  case  is  that  of  slave-grown  pro- 
duce :  wliieh  presents,  how^ever,  by  no  means  the  same  degree 
of  complication.  The  slave-owner  is  a  capitalist,  and  his 
inducement  to  produetion  consists  in  a  profit  on  his  capital. 
This  profit  must  amount  to  the  ordinary  rate.  In  respect  to 
Ms  exj>enses,  he  is  in  the  same  position  as  if  his  slaves  were 
free  labourers  working  with  their  present  efficiency,  and  were 
hired  with  wages  equal  to  their  present  cost*  If  the  cost  is 
less  in  proportion  to  the  work  done,  than  the  wages  of  free 
labour  would  be,  so  much  the  greater  are  his  profits :  but  if  dl 
other  producers  in  the  country  possess  the  same  advantage, 
the  values  of  comoiodities  will  not  be  at  all  afiected  by  it. 
Tlie  ouly  case  in  which  tliey  can  be  affected,  is  when  the 
privilege  of  cheap  labour  is  confined  to  particular  branches 
of  pniduction,  free  labourers  at  proportionally  higher  wages 
being  employed  in  tlie  remainder.  In  this  case,  as  in  all 
cases  of  permanent  inequality  between  the  wages  of  dif- 
ferent employments,  prices  and  values  receive  the  impress 
of  the  inequality.  Slave-grown  will  exchange  for  non-slave- 
grown  commodities  in  a  less  ratio  than  that  of  the  quantity 
of  labour  required  for  their  production  ;  the  value  of  the 
former  will  be  less,  of  the  latter  greater,  than  if  slavery  did 
not  exist 

Tlie  further  adaptation  of  the  theory  of  value  to  the 
varieties  of  existing  or  possible  industrial  systems  may  be 
left  with  great  advantage  to  the  intelligent  reader.  It  is 
well  said  by  Montesquieu,  *'  II  no  faut  pas  toujours  tellement 
cpuiser  un  snjet,  qu*on  ne  laisse  rien  a  faire  an  lecteiur,  U 
ne  s*agit  pas  de  laire  lire,  mais  de  faire  penser,  "  * 
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In  1846  there  appeared  an  elaborate  treatisCj*^  by  two 
autborSj  MM,  Mouaier  and  liubichon,  the  latter  of  whom 
was  by  hiB  owii  Btatement  a  public  functionary  for  ten  years 
preceding  the  French  Ke volution,  and  both  appear  to  take 
their  ideas  of  a  wholesome  state  of  society  from  the  institu- 
tions and  practices  of  the  middle  ages.  In  this  book  it  is 
maintainedj  that  while  French  writers  and  administrators 
are  in  a  conspiracy  to  represent  their  country  as  making 
rapid  strides  in  prosperity,  the  progress  of  the  morcellement 
is  in  fact  reducing  it  to  beggary.  An  imposing  an-ay  of 
official  details,  adduced  in  apparent  support  of  this  assertion, 
gave  a  degree  of  weight  to  it  which  it  could  not  claim  from 
any  cori^etness  of  information  or  capacity  of  judgment 
shown  by  its  authoi-s.  Their  work  was  cried  up  as  a  book 
of  authority  by  the  QuarUirly  Heinew^f  in  an  article  which 
excited  some  notice  by  proclaiming,  on  the  evidence  pro- 
duced by  these  writers,  that  "  in  a  few  years  the  Code 
Napoleon  will  be  employed  in  dividing  fractions  of  square 
inches  of  land,  and  deciding  by  logarithms  iniinitesimal  in- 
heritances.'' As  such  reprcBentations  ought  not  to  be  with- 
out a  permanent  answer,  I  thinly  it  worth  while  to  subjoin 
the  substance  of  three  articles  in  the  Marfmig  CTtronieU^ 
containing  as  complete  a  refutation  of  tliese  writers  and  of 
their  reviewer,  partly  from  their  own  materials,  as  appears 
to  be  either  merited  or  required. 


*  D€  VAgntuknTG  en  France,  ii*apr&a  lea  Bocumenta  officiela 
Hoimier,  avec  dea  Remarques  par  M.  Rubichon.     Puria^  1846* 
t  For  December^  IS^ 
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Substance  (with  omisBions  and  corrections)  of  tliree  articles 
in  tlie  Morning  Chronieh  of  lltti,  13th,  and  16th  Janu- 
ary, 1847,  in  reply  to  MM.  Mounier  and  Rnbiehon  and 
to  the  Quarterly  HemeiOy  on  the  SnbdiviBion  of  Landed 
Property  in  France. 


The  reviewer  makes  an  extraordinary  slip  at  the  threshold  of  hia 
suhject,  in  estimating  the  extent  to  which  the  morcellement  has  actu- 
ally proceeded.  He  finds  it  stated,  that  among  nearly  five  milhons 
and  a  half  of  landed  proprietors,  there  are  2,600,000  the  revenue 
of  whose  land,  as  rated  to  the  land-tax,  does  not  exceed  forty  shil- 
lings,  which  sum,  he  very  candidly  says,  ahouJd  ratlier  be  sixty,  as 
the  rated  %^alue  is  very  much  lower  than  the  real  value.  On  this  he 
exclaims,  "  There  already  exist  in  France  millions  of  examples  (liat 
a  proprUtxiiTG  may  be  poorer  than  a  peaaant.  .  .  .  2,(500,000 
families,  comprising  13,000,000  persons,  of  each  of  which  famihes  the 
rated  income  does  not  exceed  forty  shillings,  but  say  sixty  sliillings 
sterling,  for  the  maintenance  of  five  persons — and  these  are  proprie- 
tors \  The  poorest  day  labourer  would  earn  four  times  as  much.-* 
He  seems  actually  to  suppose  that  these  small  proprietors,  like  great 
landlords,  live  only  upon  the  rent  of  their  land,  forgetting  that  they 
have  its  whole  produce.  He  might  have  known  from  the  very  docu- 
ments he  has  quoted,  and  might  have  guessed  if  he  had  not  known, 
that  the  forty  shillings  at  winch  the  land  is  rated  in  the  collector's 
books  are  not  the  gross  produce  of  the  little  estate,  hut  its  net  prod- 
uce ;  the  surplus  beyond  the  expenses  of  cultivation ;  which  expenses 
include  the  subsistence  of  the  cultivators,  together  with  interest  on 
the  capital.  The  reviewer  himself  shows  that  the  rated  revenue  of 
all  the  landed  property  of  France  is  about  4  per  cent  of  its  rated 
value^  and  does  not  tlierefore  much  exceed  a  reasonable  rent.  A 
writer  who  can  mistake  this  for  the  whole  income  of  a  peasant  culti- 
vating his  own  land,  gives  the  measure  of  hia  competency  for  the 
subject,  and  of  the  degree  of  attention  he  has  paiil  to  it. 

We  will  now  attempt  to  discover,  from  tlie  reviewer's  data  and 
those  of  hifi  authors,  what  may  really  be  the  condition  of  these 
2,600,000  proprietors.  As  the  French  Government  estimates  the 
hnd'tax  at  one-tenth  of  the  levetiue  oC  i\\^  ki\*i,  proprietors  rated  at 
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£2  (or  50  francs)  pay,  it  is  to  be  presumed^  five  francs.  The  aver- 
age of  the  contribution  foncikre  for  all  France  is  2  J  francs  per  hectare, 
and  in  the  soiithera  half  of  the  kingdom,  which  i^A  the  most  divided, 
two  francs.  A  hectare  being  about  2 J  English  acres,  tliia  gives  from 
five  to  between  six  and  seven  acres  as  the  portion  of  land  wliich  falls 
to  the  lot  of  each  of  the  reviewer's  forty -shilling  or  sixty-sidlling  free- 
holders. But,  it  may  be  said,  this  ia  not  the  average  but  the  maxi" 
mam  of  their  possessions.  We  will  therefore  take  another  estimate 
grounded  on  official  documents,  from  the  reviewer's  authorities, 
MM.  Mouuier  and  Rubichon.  *'  It  is  hardly  credible,"  they  say, 
**  that  there  are  in  France  more  than  four  millions  of  proprietors  so 
poor,  that  they  pay  no  more  than  5f  95c."  (say  6f.)  **  to  the  contri- 
hiitlon  fonclerey  In  this  case  the  5f  95c.  are  certainly  the  average. 
Sl3c  francs  of  land- tax  correspond  to  six  acres  per  family  on  the 
average  of  all  France^  and  to  seven  and  a  half  on  that  of  the  south- 
ern divisioii,  which  contams  the  greatest  proportion  of  small  pro- 
prietors. A  still  more  favourable  result  is  given  by  the  calculations 
of  M.  Lullm  de  Chateauvieux,  a  much  better  authority  than  these 
authors,  who  estimates  the  average  holdings  of  the  3,900,000  poorest 
proprietors  at  eight  acres  and  a  half.  Now,  take  an}^  one  of  these 
computations  in  a  fertile  country  like  France,  suppose  as  bad  an 
agriculture  as  exists  anywhere  in  Western  Europe^  and  then  judge 
whether  a  single  family,  industrious  and  economical  as  the  French 
of  the  poorer  classes  are,  and  enjoj-ing  the  entire  produce  of  t>om  five 
to  eight  and  a  half  acres,  subject  to  a  payment  of  only  ten  pence  an 
acre  to  the  Government,  can  be  otherwise  than  in  a  very  desirable 
condition  ?  We  do  not  forget  that  the  land  is  sometimes  mortgaged 
for  part  of  the  purchase  money,  and  the  reviewer  makea  a  great  cry 
about  the  tremendous  encumbrances  by  wliich  the  land  of  France  is 
weighed  down ;  not  amounting^  however,  on  his  own  showing,  to 
forty  per  cent  on  the  rental,  wliich  we  should  think  is  as  favourable 
a  return  as  could  be  made  by  any  landed  aristocracy  in  Europe. 
The  interest  on  the  mortgages  of  all  France  is  estimated  at  twenty- 
four  millions  sterling  for  one  hundred  and  fourteen  millions  of  acres — 
less  than  five  shillings  per  acre.  The  owner  of  from  five  to  eight 
acres  could  afford  to  pay  double  this  amount^  and  be  very  well  off. 

We  are  aware  that  this  is  an  average,  and  that  four  millions  of 
properties,  averagings  according  to  M.  de  Chdteau%neux,  eight  acres 
and  a  halfj  imply  a  great  number  of  proprietors  who  have  less.     B^t 
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there  must  be  a  proportional  (though  not  an  equal)  number  who 
have  more ;  and  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  statement  includes 
be  large  properties,  one  of  which  would  he  enough  to  keep  up  the 
Average  agahist  a  hundred  extremely  sraall  ones.  No  properties  are 
included  which  pay  so  much  aa  twenty  francs  land-tax^  correspond- 
ing on  the  average  of  Prance  to  twenty  acres^-on  that  of  the  soutli 
to  twenty-five.  When  it  is  considered  that  of  the  whole  soil  of 
France  only  a  third  *  is  in  the  hands  of  peasant  proprietors,  and  that 
this  third  is  not  more  subdivided  than  we  now  see,  it  will  probably 
be  thought  that  hitlierto  at  least,  the  mischiefs  of  subdivision  have 
not  reached  a  very  formidable  height. 

[Pacts  of  a  less  conjectural  character  than  the  above  have  been 
afforded  by  the  researches  of  M.  de  Lavergne.  Of  five  millions  of 
aall  rural  proprietors,  three  mdliona,  at  least,  according  to  tliat  liigh 
inthoritj,  pay  less  than  ten  francs  of  taxes,  and  possess,  on  an  aver- 
age, only  one  hectare  (2  J  acres).  Two  millions  pay  from  ten  to  fifty 
francB,  and  possess,  on  an  avernge,  six  hectares,  or  fifteen  acres.  These 
last,  says  M,  de  Lavergne,  ''enjoy  sometimes  a  real  affluence.  Tlieir 
properties  are  divided  by  inheritance  ;  but  many  of  them  are  continu- 
ally making  new  acquisitions  by  purchase,  and  on  the  wliole  their 
tendency  is  more  to  rise  than  to  descend  in  the  scale  of  wealth,"  Re* 
specting  the  amount  of  debts  with  which  the  peasant  properties  are  en- 
cumbered, the  facts  are  highly  and  unexpectedly  favourable*  By  the 
latest  authentic  returns,  the  average  indebtedness  of  the  entire  landed 
property  of  France,  does  not,  according  to  M.  de  Lavergne,  exceed 
one-tenth  of  the  value ;  and  in  the  case  of  rural  property,  it  is  only 
half  that  average,  or  one4wentieth,  Tlie  burthen  of  interest  he  esti- 
mates, not  at  40  per  cent  on  the  rental,  but  at  10  per  cent  only ;  and 
even  this,  he  thinks,  would  now  be  an  overstatement,  "  car  les  der 
nitres  crises  ont  amene  une  tendance  generale  vers  une  liquidation/'f  ] 
But  it  is  not  what  France  now  is,  so  much  as  what  she  is  becom- 
ing, that  is  the  material  point.  Is  tlie  morcdhment  increasing,  or 
likely  to  increase  ?  Tiie  apologists  of  tlie  French  system  have  never 
denied  that  the  land  in  many  parts  of  France  is  too  minutely  di- 
vided, What  they  deny  is,  that  this  is  a  growing  evil  They  assert 
that  the  subdivision  has  reached  its  height,  and  that  the  reunions,  by 
purchase,  marriage,  and  inheritance,  now  balance  the  subdivisions. 
How  stands  tlie  fact  in  this  respect  ?     Are  the  small  properties  tend- 


'  Lavetgne,  Ecmomk  Ritrale  de  la  Frofictj  pp.  23  and  61.         f  Pp.  40l-#&4, 
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ing  to  become  still  smaller,  or  not  ?  The  reader  will  be  surprised 
when  he  finds  that,  with  all  their  strainings  M.  Rubichon  and  his 
reviewer  have  failed  of  proving  that  the  morcdlement,  in  this  sense 
of  tiie  term,  is  making  any  progress  at  all 

The  reviewer  has  a  curious  theory  on  tlie  subject.  He  thinks 
that  "■  on  the  calculated  average  of  three  children  to  each  inherit- 
ance," the  piece  of  land  now  lield  bj  one  proprietor  must  nfcessarilt/ 
be  divided  among  three  in  the  next  generation,  and  among  nine  in 
that  which  follows.  Under  what  system  of  landed  property  could  a 
population  increase  at  this  rate,  and  not  be  reduced  to  starvation  ? 
But  is  it  a  fact  that  population  is  anywhere  trebled  in  the  apace  of  a 
generation  ?  We  have  here  blunder  witlnn  blunder  of  a  very  com- 
plicated description,  lu  the  first  place,  he  should  not  have  said 
three  children  to  one  inheritance^  but  to  two  inheritances ;  for  as  the 
French  law  in  questions  of  property  observes  that  impartial  justice 
between  the  two  sexes  in  which  other  laws  are  so  often  deficient,  the 
mother's  patrimony  is  on  an  average  equal  to  that  of  the  fatlier.  In 
the  next  place,  could  not  tlie  reviewer  have  taken  tlie  trouble  to 
iiBcertain  at  what  rate  the  French  popidation  is  actualli/  increasing  ? 
If  he  had,  he  would  have  found  that  in  the  27  years  from  1815  to 
1842  it  only  increased  18  per  cent,  and  during  that  period  with  pro- 
gressively increasing  slowness,  namely,  in  the  first  eleven  years  9 
per  cent,  in  the  next  nine  years  less  than  6  per  cent,  and  in  the 
seven  years  from  1835  to  1842,  S^^th  per  cent  only.*  This  retar- 
dation we  must  take  the  liberty  of  attributing  mainly  to  the  prudence 
and  foretlionght  generated  in  the  poorest  class  by  this  very  subdi- 
vision of  property. 

Instead,  therefore^  of  trebling  in  a  generation,  the  population  in- 
creased in  that  period  about  20  per  cent ;  and  if  the  growth  of  towns, 
and  of  employments  not  agricultural,  in  the  same  space  of  lime,  is 
sufficient  to  absorb  this  increase,  there  needs  not  be,  and  will  not  be, 
even  if  the  law  does  its  worst,  any  increase  of  subdivision.  Now, 
the  towns  of  Prance  have  increased,  and  are  increasing,  at  a  rate  fiir 
exceeding  the  general  increase  of  the  population.  We  read  only  the 
other  day  in  the  Sikk^  as  the  resnlt  of  the  census  just  concluded, 


*  These  facta  are  taken  from  M.  Pasay.  We  mny  now  add,  In  the  ^cw  years 
from  1847  to  1858  not  quite  1^  percent,  Betweeti  1851  and  18o6  the  increase 
in  all  France  was  not  equal  to  tliat  of  Parip.  Nearly  all  the  poorer  depai'tments 
had  diminiahed  in  iJi>pttlation.     See  the  Journal  des  Me&nomhtes  for  February, 
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tbat  PflT^  wliich  in  1832  had  only  *) 3 0,0 00  inluibitan^  Imd  in  lS4t> 
more  than  1,350,000,  an  increasi^  of  nearly  fifty  per  cent  m  fourteen 
years.*  There  is  every  reason,  tlien,  ta  infer,  from  these  general 
data,  that  the  morceUemcmt  is  making  no  progress. 

What  facts  have  M.  Rubichoti  and  the  Quarterly  reviewer  to 
oppose  to  these  ?  One  fact ;  which  at  first  sight  appears  a  very 
strong  one.  Between  1826  and  1835,  the  number  of  propertieis 
rated  to  the  land-tax  exhibited  an  increase  of  more  than  600,000 ; 
being  about  six  per  cent  ni  ten  yeara.  Let  ns  first  remark,  thai 
600,000  separate  assessments  are  efjuivalent  only  to  about  300,000 
proprietors  ;  it  being  the  common  estnnate  of  French  writers,  that  on 
the  average  abont  two  cotes  ftmciens,  or  separate  accounts  with  tije 
land-tax,  correspond  only  to  a  single  propnetur.  But  li  the  reviewer 
had  consulted  Ms  author  just  ten  pages  fiirther  on,f  he  would  Lave 
foimd  a  cause  sulficient  to  account  for  a  considerable  portion  of  this 
increase.  There  were  sold  between  1826  and  1835  domains  of  the 
State,  to  the  value  of  nearly  134  millions  of  francs,  or  five  and  a  half 
milhons  sterling.  Tlie  very  nature  of  such  a  sale  imphes  division. 
And  we  are  the  more  inchned  to  ascribe  mucli  of  tlic  apparent  in- 
crease of  division  to  this  circumstance,  because  in  the  ten  years  pre* 
ceding  those  in  question,  the  cofes  ftmcihres  increased  in  number  by 
little  more  than  200,000  ;  an  alarming  proof,  according  to  tlie  re* 
viewer,  of  the  progressive  advance  of  tlie  evil ;  but,  as  we  suspect, 
arising  partly  from  the  fact,  that  during  the  earlier  decennial  period 
a  smaller,  though  still  a  considerablej  amount  of  public  domains  were 
alienated. 

In  addition  to  the  State  lands,  a  great  extent  of  Communa! 
lands  were  likewise  alienated  during  the  same  period :  and  it  is  ftir- 
ther  necessary  to  subtract  all  the  additions  made  to  the  number  of 
cotes  foncieres  by  the  extension  of  building,  and  by  tlie  natural  sub- 
division of  town  property,  during  ten  years.  All  these  items  must 
be  accurately  estimated  and  deducted,  before  it  can  be  affirmed  wjth 
certainty  that  in  the  rural  districts  there  w^as  during  those  years  any 
increased  division  of  landed  property  at  all.  And  even  if  there  was, 
increased  division  does  not  necessarily  imply  increased  subdivision. 


^  In  1856  the  department  of  the  Seine,  whivh  eontdflts  almoi^t  enrirely  of 
Paria,  bud  ri»en  to  1,727^*00  liibabitaiits ;  while  Lyons,  Mareeilies,  8t.  £tieiirie, 
Bordeaux  and  Xantes  fnr  at  least  the  deimrtraeats  coiitaiaing  them)  bod  krgdf 
iiicr€*ii9tHi  in  popnlarioii. 

f  Jfoiraier  and  Rubichou,  vcA.  i,  p,  \\Q. 
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Large  estates  may  have  been,  and  we  Wlieve  were,  in  many  in- 
stances, divided,  but  the  division  may  have  stopped  tliere,  We 
know  of  no  reason  for  supposing  that  small  properties  wt^re  divided 
into  others  gtill  smaller,  or  tliat  ihe  average  size  of  the  possessions  of 
peasant  families  was  at  all  diminished. 

It  so  happens  that  facts  exist,  more  specific  and  more  expressly 
to  the  point  than  any  of  M.  Rnbichon's.  A  new  cadastre,  or  survey 
and  valuation  of  lands,  has  been  in  progress  for  some  years  past.  In 
thirty-seven  eantons,  taken  indiscriminately  througli  France,  the 
operation  has  been  completed ;  in  t%venty-one  it  is  nearly  complete. 
In  the  thirty-seven,  the  cotes  foncihrts^  which  were  154/iBtJ  at  ihe 
last  cadaatrt  (in  1809  and  1810),  liave  only  increased  by  9011,  being 
less  than  18  per  cent  m  considerably  more  than  tliirty  years,  isiiile 
in  many  of  the  cantons  tliey  have  considerably  dimimshed.  From 
this  mcrease  is  to  be  subtracted  aJl  which  is  due  to  tlie  progress  of 
building  during  the  period,  as  well  as  lo  the  sale  of  public  and  com- 
munal lands.  Ill  the  other  twenty-one  cantons  the  number  of  cotes 
fondi'refi  is  not  yet  published,  but  tlie  nimiber  of  parcelhs^  or  sepa- 
rate bits  of  laiid^  has  diminished  in  tlie  same  period ;  and  among 
those  districts  is  included  the  greater  part  of  ihe  hanlieue  of  Paris, 
one  of  the  most  minutely  divided  districts  in  France,  in  which  the 
morceUement  has  actually  diminished  by  no  less  than  16  per  cent. 
The  details  may  be  found  in  M,  Passy'a  little  work,  '*  Des  Systtoes 
de  Culttire."     So  mucli  for  the  terrible  progress  of  subdivision. 

We  cannot  leave  this  part  of  the  subject  withont  noticing  one  of 
the  most  signal  instances  which  the  reviewer  has  exhibited  of  his  in- 
competency for  the  subject  he  treats  of.  He  laments  over  the  extra- 
ordinary number  of  sales  of  landed  property  which  he  says  the  law 
of  inheritance  constantly  occasions  ;  and  indeed  the  sales  of  land  are 
shown  to  have  amounted  in  ten  years  to  no  less  tlian  one-fourth  part 
of  the  whole  territorial  property  of  France.  Now,  whatever  else 
this  extraordinary  amount  of  sale  and  purchase  may  prove,  the  whole 
of  it  is  one  gigantic  argument  against  the  reviewer's  case:  for  every 
sale  of  land  which  is  caused  by  the  law  of  inheritance  must  l>e  a  sale 
for  the  express  purpose  of  preventing  subdivision.  If  land,  sold  in 
consequence  of  an  inheritance,  is  nevertheless  subdivided,  this  cannot 
be  an  efTect  of  the  law  of  inheritance  ;  it  would  only  prove  that  land 
sells  for  a  higher  price  when  sold  in  small  portions :  that  is,  in  other 
wordsy  that  the  poor,  and  even  aa  the  reviewer  ^ci\i\4  V^x^.  xsa^NiSi- 
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lieve,  the  very  poor,  are  able  to  outbid  the  rich  in  the  land  market 
This  certainly  does  not  prove  that  the  very  poor  of  France  are  so 
very  poor  as  these  writers  try  to  make  out,  wliile  it  does  prove  that, 
if  so,  they  must  be  by  far  the  most  industrious  and  economical  peo- 
ple on  tlie  face  of  the  earth,,  for  which  some  credit  ought  surely  to  be 
given  to  the  system  of  peasant  properties. 


We  have  shown  that  the  four  millions  of  landowners  in  France 
who  can  be  reckoned  among  peasant  proprietors,  tliose  whose  bold 
inga  fall  flhort  of  twenty  acres,  are  computed  by  one  of  the  best 
authorities  to  possess  on  the  average  eigbt  and  a  half  English  acres 
each,  and  from  no  authentic  documents  can  the  average  be  brought 
much  below  that  amount ;  a  fact  wholly  incompatible  with  tbeu 
being  in  the  state  approaching  to  starvation  in  whicli  M.  Rubichon 
and  Ills  reviewer  represent  them  to  be.  It  is  equally  cerLam  that  if 
there  is  bad  agriculture  on  these  small  estates,  it  is  from  some  other 
cause  than  their  smallness.  Farms  of  this  size  are  consistent  with 
agriculture  equal  to  any  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

We  shall  now,  however,  touch  upon  smother  kind  of  morcelUment, 
which  does  amount  to  a  serious  ipconvenience,  and  wherever  it  exists 
must  have  a  strong  tendency  to  keep  agriculture  in  a  low  state. 
This  is  the  subdivision,  not  of  the  land  of  the  country  among  many 
proprietors,  but  of  the  land  of  each  proprietor  into  many  detached 
pieces,  or  parcdleSj  as  they  are  technically  designated.  This  incon- 
venience  has  been  experienced  in  other  countries  besides  France,  as 
in  the  canton  of  Zurich,  in  the  Palatinate,  and  (as  respects  holdmgs, 
tliougb  not  properties)  in  Ireland,  In  France  it  is  carried  to  so  great 
an  excess,  that  the  number  of  parcelles  is  ten  times  the  mimber  of 
cdtes  foncieres  ;  and  as  tliere  are  supposed  to  be  twice  as  many  cote^ 
foficihes  as  proprietors,  the  curious  fact  is  disclosed,  that  on  the 
average  of  France  the  estate  of  every  landowner  consists  of  twenty 
fragments  in  twenty  different  places.  The  consequences  are  a  sub- 
ject  of  general  and  increasing  complaint.  Great  loss  of  time  and 
labour ;  waste  of  cultivable  soil  in  boundaries  and  paths ;  the  inacces- 
sibility  of  many  parcelks  without  trespassing  on  other  properties ; 
endless  disputes  and  frequent  litigation — are  enumerated  among  the 
evils  :  and  it  is  evident  what  obstacles  the  small  size  and  dispersed 
position  of  the  parcelks^  and  their  intermixture  with  those  of  othei 
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proprietors,  must  oppose  to  many  kindg  of  agricultural  improve- 
ment. 

For  a  considerable  portion  of  this  evil  the  French  law  of  inher- 
itance may  fairly  be  }ield  responsible.  A  certain  amount  of  it  is 
inevitable  wherever  landed  properties  are  undergoing  a  double  pro- 
cess of  division  and  recom position :  marriages,  for  example*  must  in 
general  bring  together  portions  of  land  not  adjacent.  But  if  parents 
had  the  power  of  bequeath  the  owner  of  twenty  parcelles,  even  if  he 
adhered  to  the  spirit  of  the  law  of  eqiml  divisiouj  would  give  some 
of  the  portions  entire  to  one  child^  and  others  to  another*  The  law, 
on  the  contrary^  must  divide  with  ^sc€Lct  equality ;  and  as  it  is  gen- 
erally impossible  to  adjust  the  value  of  patches  of  unequal  fertility, 
vineyards,  meadows,  arable,  &c.  so  as  to  satisfy  everybody,  it  con- 
tinually happeus,  especially  in  the  more  backward  parts  of  France, 
that  when  the  settlement  is  made  by  division  instead  of  sale,  each 
co-heir  insists  on  taking  a  share  of  every  pareelie  instead  of  the  whole 
o(  sQiJiQ  2^(i^celles ;  from  whence,  no  doubt,  the  amazing  multiplication 
of  these  little  patches  in  many  parts  of  France. 

That  French  agricidture,  and  the  condition  of  the  peasant  popu- 
lation, are  injuriously  affected  by  this  sort  of  morcelkmentt  is  so  far 
true,  that  it  must  considerably  retard  the  improvement  which  might 
otherwise  be  expected,  and  whicli,  in  spite  of  all  hindrances,  does 
even  now,  to  a  great  extent^  take  place.  More  than  this  we  cannot 
admit.  There  are  conclusive  proofs  of  great  and  rapid  improvement 
in  some  parts  of  France,  and  M.  Rubichon  and  kia  reviewer  have  no 
evidence  whatever  of  retrogression  in  any. 

They  produce  tables  of  the  average  amount  of  different  kinds  of 
food  consumed  by  the  population;  also  tables  of  the  number  of 
cattle,  the  amount  of  produce  per  hectare  of  the  diSerent  kinds  of 
cultivation,  &c.,  calculated  from  the  official  documents.  The.se  esti- 
mates, assuming  their  correctness  (which,  so  far  as  that  quaHty  is 
attainable,  we  generally  see  no  reason  to  discredit,)  are  indicative, 
doubtless,  of  a  low  and  backward  state.  But  statistics  are  only  evi- 
dence of  the  present.  Where  are  the  statistics  of  the  past  ?  That 
the  agriculture  of  a  great  part  of  France  is  rude  and  imperfect  is 
known  to  all  Europe ;  but  that  it  ever  was  better,  is  an  assertion 
opposed  to  all  evidence,  and  we  shall  not  take  M.  Eubichon's  word 
for  it,  no  more  than  for  the  notion  that  the  general  condition  of  the 
mass  of    the   people    has    been    deteriorating   from   the   time   of 
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Louis  XIV**  if  not  earlier.  At  tliis  last  propoBition  we  cannot 
repress  our  wonder.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  Marr>lial  Vauban^ 
a  great  authority  with  all  who  are  themselves  authontiti?;,  and  even 
with  M.  Ruhichon^  estimated  that  one-tenth  of  the  population  of 
France  were  beggars,  and  ^ve  of  the  remaining  nine-tenths  little 
above  beggary.  lu  the  same  reign,  Labruyere  claimed  credit  for 
appris^ing  the  sahms  of  Paria  that  a  strange  nondescript  sort  of  ani- 
mal who  might  be  seen  in  the  fields,  and  were  much  addicted  to 
grubbing  in  the  earth,  were,  though  nobody  would  suppose  it,  a 
kind  of  men.  Some  readers  may  renietnber  the  picture  drawn  by 
the  old  Marquis  Mtrabeau  of  the  rural  population  in  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  ;  nor  was  Arthur  Young's,  at  the  opening  of 
the  Revolution,  much  more  favourable.  Compare  this  with  any 
authentic  account,  or  with  the  testimony  of  any  observant  resident  or 
traveller,  respecting  tlieir  condition  now.  M.  Rubichon's  statisticiS 
comprise  no  returns  of  the  rate  of  wages.  We  are  quite  willing  that 
our  ca^e  should  rest  upon  the  result  of  an  inquiry  into  that  one  point. 

As  for  agricidture^  when  it  is  recollected  that,  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  in  the  greater  part  of  France  the  culture  of  artificial 
grasses  might  he  said  to  he  unknown,  and  that  the  course  of  cultiva- 
tion consisted  solely  of  grain  crops  and  fallows,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
make  ua  believe  that,  even  in  the  most  backward  parts  of  the  coun- 
try,  there  has  not  been  a  considerable  improvement  from  so  misera- 
ble a  level. 

[Look  now  at  the  facts  collected  by  M.  de  Lavergne.  Fallows 
have  been  reduced,  since  1789,  from  ten  to  five  millions  of  hectares. 
The  number  of  hectares  under  wheat  has  risen  from  four  to  six 
millions,  wliile  the  inferior  grain,  rye,  has  fallen  off;  that  under  arti- 
ficial grasses,  from  one  to  three  millions ;  under  roots,  from  100,000 


*  Tt  did  deteriorate  hi  the  early  part  nf  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  not  because 
the  peamnts  boutjfit  land,  hnt  because  they  were  eompelled  to  stU  it,  *'  An 
niomeni,*'  says  Miehelet  (Le  Paiple^  eh.  1),  ''*  ofi  m\^  mhiisti'ea  Italiens,  uu 
Mftzarin,  im  Emeri,  doiiblaient  Us.  taxea,  les  nobles  qm  renipHssaient  Ift  cour 
obtinrent  ais^ment  d*ctre  exemptes,  de  sorte  que  le  fardeau  double  tombA 
d*aplomb  sur  lea  ^paulejs  des  faibles  et  dea  pauvre^^  qui  furent  bico  obligfis  de 
vendre  ou  donner  cette  terre  il  peine  acquis,  et  de  rederenir  des  nierceniiires, 
fermiers^  inetayera^  joumaliors.  .  .  ,  Jo  pne  et  je  supplie  ceux  qui  nous  font  des 
loia  ou  les  appliquent,  de  hre  le  detail  de  In  IniK^ste  reaction  de  Mazarin  et  de 
Louia  XTV.  dans  le^*  pn^^oa  pleines  il'indignation  et  de  douleur  o{i  Ta  consignee 
UD  gmnd  citoyen,  Peaant  de  Boi^^uillebeit,  reimpriiuo  recemiiieiit  dans  ta  CoU 
lection  des  Econooiistes.  Puiyv^e  eette  hii*toiri^  1^  a\-ertir  dans  un  monit»nt  oi 
dtver?iea  inHueneee  travailleut  k  Fenvi  ptnir  arriter  Fttjuvre  capitale  de  la  France, 
raciiuisiiion  de  la  terre  par  k  iravaiVkm." 
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to  two  millions;  under  tlie  more  peculiar  and  expensive  cropa,  from 
40fJ,000  to  one  millmn.  *^  Thanks  to  this  better  distribution  of  the 
soil,  which  allows  six  milbons  more  of  hectares  to  be  devoted  to  the 
feeding  of  animal^  and  consequently  to  the  production  of  manure ; 
thanks  to  marling^  to  irrigation,  to  draining,  to  more  efficient  tillage, 
the  yield  of  all  crops  has  increa.*^ed  ;  wheats  which  gave  at  an  aw^rage 
only  eight  hectolitres  per  hectare  (seed  deducted)  now  gives  twelve, 
and  a^  the  breadth  sown  has  also  increased,  the  total  produce  has 
tiiore  than  doubled,  Thfe  same  thing  has  taken  place  vnth  cattle, 
which,  receiving  twice  as  much  su^stenance,  have  increased^  both  in 
numbers  and  quahty^  so  as  to  double  their  produce.  The  crops  for 
manufacturing  usq  have  extended  themselves ;  silk  and  colza  have 
qunxtupled ;  home-gruwu  sugar  id  an  entirely  tiew  product ;  the 
produce  of  the  vintage  has  doubled.  Even  wood,  being  better  de- 
fended from  the  ravages  of  animals,  and  better  managed  in  conse- 
quence uf  an  increased  market,  has  obtained  an  increase  of  annual 
proHts,  I  hough  too  often  at  the  expense  of  the  capital"*] 

The  blind  zeal  with  wlncli  M.  Rubichon  presses  everything  into 
the  service  of  his  theory,  in  which  he  is  faitlifully  echoed  by  his 
reviewer,  makes  them  lay  great  stress  upon  the  increase  of  rootp, 
and  other  inferior  kinds  of  culture,  as  a  proof  that  the  population  is 
sinking  to  an  inferior  kind  of  nutriment  ■  as  if  the  same  thing  was 
not  happening  in  England  ;  as  if  it  was  not  a  necessary  condition  of 
an  improved  rotation  of  crops,  that  other  cultures  should  increase  in 
a  greater  proportion  than  grain  culture,  and  even  at  the  expense,  in 
some  degree,  of  the  inferior  kinds  of  grain. 

We  have  admitted,  and  again  admit,  the  unsatisfactory  state 
of  cultivation  on  a  very  great  portion  of  the  soil  of  France  ;  but 
would  it  be  any  better  if  the  estates  were  large  ?  Is  it  any  better 
now  on  the  large  estates  ?  When  M.  Rubichon  and  his  reviewer 
talk  of  the  small  properties  as  *'  creating  a  new  Ireland  in  France,'* 
his  ouTi  pages  make  it  known  that  the  large  properties,  in  the  back- 
ward parts  of  France,  are  already  an  Ireland,  in  the  very  worst  fea- 
ture of  Irish  landed  mismanagement,  the  system  of  middlemen.  It 
is  a  general  practice,  according  to  M.  de  Cli&teauvieux,  with  the 
great  proprietors  of  tlie  central  departments,  to  let  their  land  en  Moc 
to  a  middleman,  usually  an  attorney  or  a  notary,  who  sublets  it  in 


*  Eeofioinic  Eur  ale  de  la  FYance^  pp.  62,  53» 
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smaB  portions  on  the  metayer  system,  and  is  not  only,  as  in  Ireland, 
the  hardest  and  most  grasping  of  landlords,  but  having  only  a  tern* 
pomrv  tenure,  and  hemg  no  agriculturist,  of  course  expends  nothing 
m  improvements.  Of  fifty-seven  milhons  of  acres  cultivated  by  ten* 
ants,  twenty-one  milllions  only  are  held  by  farmers  at  fixed  rents, 
and  thirty -six  millions  on  the  mitayer  tenure ;  which  in  France 
implies  all  the  defects,  with  very  few  of  the  advantages,  of  propne* 
tary  cultivation ;  the  only  exceptions  being  La  Vendue,  and  a  few 
of  the  adjoining  departments,  where  the  large  proprietors  are  resi- 
deiit^  a  primitive  relationship  subsists  between  them  aud  their  ten- 
ants, and  the  metayers  have  in  general,  as  in  Tuscany,  a  vii^tuai 
fixity  of  tenure.  We  do  not  believe  it  will  be  found  in  any  part  of 
France  that  the  small  properties  are  under  a  bad  agriculture,  and 
the  large  properties  mider  a  good  one.  They  are  both  bad,  or  both 
good.  Where  large  farms  exist  and  are  well  cultivated,  the  small 
properties  also  are  well  managed  and  prosperous. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  principal  cause,  both  now  and  furmer- 
ly,  of  the  unimproved  agnculiure  and  scanty  application  of  capital  to 
the  soil  of  France.  This  is,  the  exclusive  taste  of  the  wealthy  and 
middle  classes  for  town  life  and  town  pursuits*  combined  with  the 
general  want  of  enterprise  of  the  French  nation  with  respect  to 
industrial  miprovements.  It  is  truly,  though  epigrammatically,  said 
by  M.  Rubichon,  that  the  Frenchman,  generally,  knows  but  one 
way  of  getting  rich  ;  namely^  thrift.  He  does  not  imderstand  sow- 
ing money  freely  to  reap  it  largely.  This  is  the  true  cause  why* 
when  large  properties  are  sold,  they  bring  the  greatest  price  by  being 
much  subdivided.  The  peasants,  tlianks  to  the  Revolution,  to  the 
small  properties,  and  to  their  own  unparalleled  frugality,  are  able  to 
purchase  land,  and  their  savings,  together  with  the  money  which 
tiiey  imprudently  borrow  for  the  same  purpose,  are  the  only  part  of 
the  wealth  of  the  country  which  takes  that  direction.  We  are  often 
told,  that  it  does  not  answer  to  capitalists  to  buy  land  at  the  ex- 
travagant price  which  the  passion  of  the  peasantry  for  land  induces 
them  to  give,  amounting  often  to  forly  years  purchase.  It  does  not  an- 
swer to  pay  that  price  in  order  to  hve  idly  on  the  rent  in  Paris,  or  the 
large  provincial  towns.  But  if  there  was  one  particle  of  the  spirit  of 
agricultural  improvement  in  the  owners  of  the  monied  wealth  which 
is  so  largely  increasing  in  the  manufacturing  and  commercjal  dis- 
tricts, few  speculations  would  be  more  profitable  than  to  buy  knd  in 
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many  fertile  a^id  ill-cuhivated  parts  of  France,  nt  eYen  more  than 
forty  years  purchase  of  its  wretchedly  low  rental,  which  would  soon 
be  doubled  or  trebled  by  the  application  of  capital,  with  ordinary 
agriculti^iral  knowledge  and  eoterpriae.  If  the  petite  culture  is  half  as 
wawSteful  and  unprofitable  as  ia  pretended,  the  profit  would  be  propor- 
tional of  snbstitutmg  la  grande  culture  for  it.  But  with  a  people 
who  dislike  rural  pursuits,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  money-getting  prefer 
the  beaten  ways,  there  can  be  httle  other  farming  than  peasant 
farming. 

IIL 

The  chcval  de  bataille  of  M.  Rubichon  and  his  English  followere 
against  the  petite  propriete^  is  the  cattle  question  j  not  withotit  cause, 
since  on  this  subject  they  hav^e  an  indisputable  basis  of  fact,  however 
inadequate  to  sustain  the  superstructure  they  have  raised  upon  it. 
The  supply  of  butcher^s  meat  to  sotne  of  the  principal  towns,  espe- 
cially Paris,  is  less  copious  than  fonnerly.  It  has  increased  greatly, 
but  in  a  less  ratio  than  the  population.  Of  the  fact  there  is  no 
doubt,  since  on  this  point  there  are  tnistworthy  statistics  of  the  post 
as  well  as  of  the  present.  In  1 789  the  consumption  of  meat  in  Paris 
averaged  68  kilogrammes  (150  Ihs,)  for  each  person;  in  1841  it  was 
but  55  (121  lbs.),  and  there  are  also  complaints  of  a  falhng  off  in  the 
quahly. 

The  Quarterly  reviewpr  treats  very  cavalierly  the  explanation 
given  of  this  fact  by  M»  Cumn-Gridame,  Minister  of  Commerce  and 
Agriculture.  "  This  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  revolution  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  working  classes :  Fans  having  become  tlie 
most  manufacturing  town  in  Europe."  Indmtr telle  ia  not  exactly 
synonymous  with  manufacturing,  but  let  that  pass.  On  this  the 
reviewer  : — **  This  seems  a  strange  explanation.  The  new  popula- 
tion of  Paris  is  to  starve  on  an  ounce  "  (five  ounces)  "  of  meat  per 
diem.  How  is  that  ?  Pooh  !  say  a  the  Liberal  Minister,  they  are 
only  manufacturers.  This  solution  will  not  be  very  agreeabk*  to 
those  theorists  amongst  us  who  confoimd  the  extension  of  manufac- 
tures with  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  the  working  people.  The 
more  candid  Mimster  of  Louis-Phihppe  assumes  that  a  manufacturing 
population  must  of  necessity  be  worse  fed  than  other  classes."  Tl^e 
reviewer  is  evidently  no  CEdipus.  But  he  might  have  found  in 
another  page  of  M.  Rubichon'a  trtsatise,  what  the  Mrnkt^x  ^k^^^xs^..- 
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In  n.  towii  sucl;  as  Paris  before  tlie  Rerolution,  in  wlurh  tliere  was, 
comparatively  speaking,  no  production  at  all,  but  only  distribution — 
the  population  consisting  of  the  great  landlords,  ihe  Court  and  liigher 
functionaries  paid  by  tlie  State,  the  bankers,  financiers,  government 
contractors^  and  other  monied  classes,  with  the  great  and  small  deal- 
ers and  tradesmen  needful  for  supplying  these  opulent  consumers, 
and  few  labotirers  beyond  those  who  cannot  be  watitmg  in  so  large  a 
town— all  will  see  that  the  richer  iimst  bear  an  unusually  higli  nu- 
merical proportion  to  the  poorer  consumers  m  such  a  city.  Suppose 
now  rjjat  a  Manchester  or  a  Grlasgow  grows  up  in  the  pluce.  It  is 
pretty  evident  that  while  this  would  add  a  little  to  the  richer  clas^,  it 
would  add  twenty  times  as  nnich  to  llie  |K)orer.  Considering  now 
that  the  upper  and  niiddle  classes  in  France  are  great  consumers  of 
animal  food,  while  the  poor  consume  very  little  of  it,  the  portion  of 
each  poor  person  might  in  these  circumstances  increase  very  mueli, 
while  yet  the  average  consumption  jierhead  of  the  wliole  city,  owmg 
to  the  diminished  proportional  numbers  of  the  richer  class,  might  be 
considerably  diminished.  We  have  little  doubt  tliat  this  is  the  fact, 
and  that  the  great  increase  in  the  inferior  kinds  of  animal  food  intro- 
duced into  Pans  would  prove  to  be  for  the  use,  not  of  those  who 
formerly  used  the  superior  kinds,  but  in  a  great  measure  for  ihom 
who  seldom  obtained  animal  food  at  all. 

This,  however,  does  not  explain  the  whole  of  the  change  winch 
has  taken  place  ;  for  the  price  of  butcher's  meat  has  also  risen  in  the  I 
Parts  markets  so  materially  as  to  be  a  source  of  great  privation  and 
complaint.  The  rise  maybe  ascribed  to  various  causes.  In  the  first 
place,  *'  France  has  till  lately  always  been  a  large  importer  of  cattle  j 
and  down  to  1814  they  were  exempted  from  all  duty.  In  that  year, 
however,  a  duty  of  three  francs  was  laid  on  each  head  of  cattle  im* 
ported;*'  and  in  1822  the  duty  **  was  suddenly  raised  to  55  francs, 
an  mcrease  which  has  well  nigh  put  a  stop  to  the  importation.*'  * 
Secondly,  the  ociroty  or  town  custom  duty,  now  so  burthensome,  did 
not  exist  at  all  in  1789,  and  has  been  larcrelv  increased  at  Various 
periods,  Imth  in  Paris  and  most  other  towns,  since  its  first  establish- 
ment. A  third  cause  is  that  the  trade  of  butcher  in  Paris  is  a  mo- 
nopoly, the  number  of  batchers  being  limited,  and  to  so  small  a  num- 
ber, that  the  privilege  bears  a  high  pecuniary  value.f     This  we  be- 

•  M\^ullocli*B  Greographical  Dictionary,  art.  Fraiu'e. 

f  Now  [iy*i2]  DO  longer  tru*?,  the  occmiaiioii  liaviog  been  thrown  open. 
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lieve  to  "be  the  principal  cause  of  the  high  price  and  diminished 
consumption  of  meat  in  Paris.  Two  circumstances  are  almost  deci- 
sive in  proof  of  this  opinion.  One  is  that  while  the  consumption  per 
head  of  butcher'^  meat  has  diimni^hed^  that  of  almost  every  otJit^r 
article  of  food  has  largely  increased.  The  other  is,  ihat  in  the  hati' 
liette  of  Pansj  which  differs  from  Pans  itself  in  no  material  circum- 
stance hut  that  of  being  beyond  the  octroy  and  exempt  from  the 
butcher's  monopoly^  the  consumption  per  head  of  meat^  instead  of 
dimittishing,  has  augmented  in  a  remarkable  degree ;  as  it  is 
affirmed  to  have  also  done  in  all  the  great  towns  of  France^  Paris 
excepted.* 

But  if  there  were  not  these  causes,  tliere  is  cause  almost  sufficient 
in  the  very  fact  of  an  increased  and  rapidly  increasing  population. 
Paris  has  added  in  fourteen  years,  between  four  and  five  hundred 
thousand  to  its  inhabitants,  an  incrcjise  of  nearly  one-half.  The 
agriculture  of  a  country  must  be  rapidly  imprtjvmg  indeed,  if  an  in- 
crease like  this  can  t^ike  place  in  a  smgle  market  witljout  compelling 

*  On  the  iirst  pohii:  ''La  consommation  du  beurre,  qui  ^tait  repr^eni^e  en 
1812  par  une  valeur  de  6,935,929  franca,  s'cilevait  en  1847  k  lii,30a,4S5  fr. ; 
celle  de  la  maree,  qui  4tait  eu  1812  de  4,183,532  fr,  atteignalt  en  1847  la  valeur 
de  6,908,423  fr- ;  celle  dea  <Eufs,  de  3,857,150  fr.  en  1823,  a'6levaiL  a  6,727,867 
fr.  en  1847.  En  1833,  la  valeur  de  la  volaillc  oonsommee  s^^levak  a  presque 
7,000.000  fr.;  en  1842,  c'etait  10,000,000  fr. ;  et  dans  lea  anodes  qui  out  soivi, 
cette  valeiir  a-eat  4lev6e  a  plua  de  9,0<K),000  fr.  C^cat-a-dire  qui)  la  consoiuuia- 
tinn  desprindpalea  denrees,  bneurre,  cBufa,  volaille  Gt  niaree,  a^augnienttiit  pendant 
une  p^riode  de  trente-cioq  auoeea  dans  dea  proportions  supeiitHirea  k  Fatcioisse* 
loent  de  la  population,  tandia  quo  la  conaommation  de  la  viands  de  boucberie 
dimiDUait  de  10  kilop;ramrae5  par  individu  ou  de  20  pour  cent»^' 

On  the  aecond  point :  *'  En  1812,  la  population  de  la  banliene  de  Pads  dtait 
de  91,0(K)  habitana  en  nombrea  roads.  Ctjtte  population  consommait  alors  8930 
boenfe,  528  vacbea,  6844  veaux  et  27^658  moutons,  donnant  un  poids  total  de 
viande  de  3,500,000  kilog,  en  nombre»  rouda,  aoit  38  kilog,  et  demi,  ^  pen  pres, 
par  individu  et  par  an.  Dequis  1812,  la  conaomination  en  viandc  et  la  popula- 
tion n^oiit  pas  cess6  de  a'accroitre  dans  la  banliene ;  mais  raceroissenvent  ii*a  pas 
auivi  lea  mcrnea  proportiona.  En  1821,  la  cousomination  dtait  de  5,400,000 
kiloo^.  et  a'eat  au^entne  conatammcnt  depuia;  eufin,  en  1835,  c^^tait  8,500,000 
kilog.  En  cette  merne  annee,  la  population  de  la  banliene  ^tait  de  170,*X)0 
habitana,  dont  la  conaoramation  individiicDe  ^tait  de  50  kilog.  par  an,  soit  11 
kilog.  et  denii  d^au^rcentation  de  1612  k  1835.  .  .  Nona  devons  faire  remarquer 
que  dana  cea  ehilTrefi  de  la  con&onimatioii  de  la  banlieue,  noua  ne  comprenouB 
que  la  viande  achetde  aur  lea  marclMja  k  beatiaux  de  Paris :  le  ehiffre  du  b^toll 
aehete  par  lea  boucbeni  extra-muros,  dans  les  foires,  dana  lea  fermes  et  sur  les 
march^a  de^  departemena,  n'6tant  paa  et  ne  poiivant  paa  etre  constat 6.  N^ous 
n^av<nis  pas  lea  cbiffrea  de  la  consoramation  de  la  banliene  de  Paris  depuia  1835. 
.  .  L'accroisseraent  prodigieujt  de  la  consommation  dans  la  banliene  de  Paria, 
correspond  u  une  augmeotatioii  du  meme  genre  dans  toutes  lea  granded^  vHles  de 
France,  Paria  except e." 

Theae  details  are  extracted  from  an  article  by  M,  Cfaarlea  B^ ranker,,  ul  tba 
journal  La  Rfipublique  of  January  1^  185  L 
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u  to  dfmw  lU  sopplies  from  »  larger  sor^ce  and  m  grealer  diaiaocc^ 
and  therefore  as  an  tncf  eased  expense.  Where  wmild  Jjoodon  iiaire  i 
been  br  tlu?  tune^  for  the  SQp{ily  af  its  markets,  were  it  not  for  our 
great  coasting  trade,  and  the  invention  of  steam  commiinieatioik, 
which  convcTS  not  only  cattJe  but  carcasses  from  the  extremity  of 
Scotland  as  cheaplj  as  they  could  formerly  be  bzooght  from  Buck 
ingham^hire  ?  The  cattle  for  the  supply  of  Paris  most  travel  by 
land^  from  distances  varying  from  50  to  150  leagues  (this  rests  on 
the  authority  of  a  Committee  of  the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris  in 
1841),  and  afler  so  long  a  journey  have  either  to  be  brouglit  ti>  < 
market  out  of  condition,  or  to  be  fattened  in  the  immediate  netgh^ 
bourhood.  Can  any  one,  then,  be  surprised  that  a  double  populatioa 
cannot  be  so  cheaply  supphed  as  one  of  half  the  number  ? 

To  these  causes  of  the  diminished  supply  of  butcher^s  meat  in  tbt 
iowns^  we  are  not  afraid  to  add  another,  which,  though  resting 
mainly  on  general  considerations,  we  should  not  be  wholly  unable  to 
support  by  positive  evidence.  This  is,  the  increased  consumptioa 
by  the  country  people.  They  have  less  animal  food,  in  proportion, 
to  spare  for  the  towns,  because  they  retain  more  of  it  for  their 
own  use. 

On  what  evidence  is  it  asserted  that  small  properties  imply 
deficiency  of  cattle,  and  consequent  deficiency  of  manure  ?  That 
they  are  not  favourable  to  sheep  farming  seems  to  be  admitted  ,  yet 
in  France,  as  well  as  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  number  of  sheep 
has  doubled  in  the  course  of  a  century.*  It  is  true  that  in  quality^ 
instead  of  the  extraordinary  improvement  which  haa  takeu  place  in 
Englan<l,  they  have  remained  almost  stationary.  But  the  breeding 
and  fattening  of  homed  cattle  is  so  perfectly  compatible  with  small 
capital,  that  in  the  opinion  of  many  Continental  authorities,  small 
farms  have  the  advantage  in  this  respect^  and  so  great  an  advantage 
as  to  be  more  than  a  compensation  for  their  inferiority  in  sheep.f  It 
is  argued  that  the  petite  propriete  must  diminish  the  number  of  cattle, 
because  it  leads  to  the  breaking  up  of  natural  pasture.  But  when 
natural  pasture  is  fit  for  the  plough,  a  greater  number  of  cattle  than 
were  supported  on  the  whole,  may  be  supported  on  a  part,  by  laying 
it  out  in  roots  and  artificial  grasses ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  on 

*  Lttvergne,  Essai  mir  r Economic  Eurale  de  PAnffUterre^  de  tEcoue^  et  dt 
PMandi^  ftnie  6d.  p.  16. 

+  See  this  question  discussed  In  Book  I.  ch.  \x.  of  the  present  work,  pp. 
198-7. 
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The  stall-feeding  system  lliere  is  much  greater  preservation  of  manure 
The  f[uestion  of  petite  culture^  in  relation  to  cattle^  ig,  in  fact,  one  find 
the  same  with  the  question  of  stall -feeding.  The  two  things  must 
stand  or  fall  together.  Stall-feed  mg  produces,  cwteris  paribus,  a 
greater  quantity  of  provisions,  but  in  tlie  opinion  of  most  judges  a 
lower  quality.     Experience  must  decide. 

This  brings  us  back  to  the  causes  assigned  by  t!ie  committee  of 
the  Paris  town-council,  for  the  fallmg  off  in  the  quality  of  tlie  beef 
consumed  at  Paris.  One  is,  the  extraordhiary  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  dairy  produce.  Milk  is  now  brought  from  distances  of 
thirty  leagues,  and  within  six  or  eight  leagues  of  Paris  no  calves  are 
now  bred  up,  all  being  sold  at  the  earliest  moment  possible.  In  con- 
sequence, a  great  part  of  the  beef  sold  at  Paris  is  tiie  flesh  of  cows 
too  old  to  be  fit  for  producing  milk.  A  second  cause  assigned  is,  the 
increase  of  stall-feeding.  But  the  committee  make  an  instructive 
distinction.  In  Normandy,  which  affords  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
supply,  the  quality,  they  say,  has  deteriorated  \  but  in  La  Vendee, 
and  the  central  provinces,  the  Limousin,  Nivemais,  Bourbormais^ 
and  La  Marche,  ''there  is  improvement  in  weight,  in  fatness,  and 
from  some  districts  in  number,"  though  these  countries  Lave  also 
adopted  stall-feeding ;  and  in  tliis,  say  the  committee,  there  is  no 
contradiction,  since  *^  witat  is  a  deterioration  in  the  rich  pasturages  of 
Calvados,  is  improvement  in  the  petiies  herbes  of  the  Allier  and  the 
Nifevre." 

It  may  now  be  left  to  the  reader  to  judge  if  the  case  of  our  adver 
saries  has  not  broken  down  as  completely  on  this,  their  strongest 
pointp  as  it  has  done  on  every  other  point  of  any  importance.* 

We  cauTiot  close  this  long  controversy  without  producing  evi- 
dence of  the  extraordinary  improvement,    extraordinary   both    m 


*  The  conguraption  of  btitcher's  nu^at  at  Paris  would  eeem  to  have  conaider- 
ablj  increased  sioce  the  first  publication  of  thi.s  diacussion.  The  followiDg  table 
is  extracted  by  M.  Mii'hel  ChevjiHer  {m  the  Journal  des  J^eonomittes  for  July» 
186fi)  from  the  elaborate  work  of  M.  HuaBon^  entitled  *'  Les  CoaaommationB  de 
Paris  : " 

Average  annual  consumption  per  head  of  animal  food  : 

Viande  de  bcjucherie ,62  kilog.     B86  grammes. 

Pore  et  eharcuterie 10    ^,         26*7       „ 

Volaille  et  gibier .     .       9     „         841       », 

Poisson 12     „         *J%1       ,, 

Total    .    .    .     &6  kUog.    461  gmmmets. 
or  about  210  English  peunds. 
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amount  and  m  rapidity,  whicb  is  taking  place  in  the  productiveni 
of  the  agriculture  c»f  some  parts  of  France.     We  quote  from  ai]oii4< 
work    by  an    authority  already  cited,  M.  HippoUte  Faasy,  6eve; 
times  a  minister  of  Louis-Phihppe,  and  well  known  as  one  of 
most  influential   poUticiana  and   ])ubhci3t8  of  France,     Thii^  tra« 
published  in  1841,  is  an  Examination  of  "the  thanges  in  the  ogrici 
tural  condition  of  the  Department  of  the  Eure  aince  1800/*     Tl 
Eure  is  one  of  the  five  departments  of  Normandy,  and  belongs  to  th( 
region  of  whioh  M.  lUibicbon  admite  the  agriculture  to  be  the  best 
in  France ;  but  only  (aa  he  contends)  because  the  morcellement  has 
not  bail  time  to  produce  its  effects,  baying  commenced  in  that  region 
only  from  the  Revolution,  and  he  assigns  to  it  accordmgly  no  priv- 
ilege but  that  of  Outis  m  the  Odyssey,  to  be  devoured  the  last. 
Let  ua  now  see  the  facts.     This  department  fortunately  possesses  an 
accurate  agriculiund  statistiqut  for  the  year  1800,  dra^^n  up  by  a 
ffT^fH  who  took  great  pains  to  be  correct  in  his  information,     M.  FaS' 
sy's  pamphlet  ia  a  comparison  of  these  returns  with  those  collected  by 
the  French  Government  in  1837. 

In  rhia  nifcrval  of  tliirty*seven  years,  scarcely  any  new  land  was 
taken  into  cuUivation^  nearly  all  fit  for  culture  having  been  already 
occupied.     But  fallows  Imd  diminished  from  172,000  hectares  to  a 
little  more  than  80,000.     The  cultures  which  sup[>ly  cattle  had  in- 
creased in  a  much  greater  proportion  than  any  others .  instead  of  It 
per  cent  of  the  cultivated  area,  they  occupied  37  per  cent     Horses 
had  multiplied  from  20,500  to  51,000,  horned  cattle  from  51,000  t(» 
106,000,  sheep  from  205,000  to  51!, 000,  and  as  their  foo<l  had  infl 
creased  in  a  still  greater  ratio,  and  there  was  importation  besides,  all 
kmds  of  live  stock  were  better  fed,  and  liad  gained  in  size,  weight, 
and  value.     The  produce  per  hectare  of  all  kinds  of  gram,  and  of 
most  other  kinds  of  produce,  had  considerably  increased,  of  som^| 
kmda  nearly  doubled.     These  changes  liad  chiellj  been  effected  dui^* 
ing  the  second  lialf  of  the  period,  so  that  the  improvement  was  as 
progressive    as    on   M.  Rubichoa^s    theory  slioukl   have   been    the 
deterioration.     There  had  been  no  perceptible  variation  in  the  pro- 
portion between  the  grande  and  the  petite  culture  ;  nor  had  the  divi* 
sion  of  properties  at  all  promoted  the  division  of  farina.     On  the  soili 
where  small  farms  are  most  profitable,  large  properties  are  rented 
small  tenants ;  where  the  reverse  is  the  case,  a  single  farmer  ofte 
rents  the  lands  of  several  proprietors,  and  this  arrangement  extends  it* 
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self  more  as  llie  subdivision  of  property  advances.  The  consumption 
oF  food  per  head  of  the  populaliun  had  largely  iiicreased^ — m  iLti  ratio, 
accorchng  to  M,  Pas^sy,  of  about  37  per  cent,  and  whde  the  agricul- 
tural wealth  of  the  department  had  inereasedj  acoorduig  to  his  esti- 
matej  by  54  per  cent,  the  population  had  only  increased  5  per  cent.* 

Thougli  the  Eure  belongs  to  the  most  productive  and  thriving 
region  of  France,  it  is  not  the  most  productive  or  the  most  thriving 
departmeut.  The  Nord^  which  comprises  llie  greater  part  of  French 
Flanders,  and  is  a  country  of  small  farms,  mam  tarns,  act^urdiiig  to 
M.  Paasy,  proportionally  to  its  extent,  a  third  more  cattle  than  the 
Eure;  and  the  average  produce  of  wheat  per  hectare,  instead  of 
seventeen,  is  twenty  hectolitres;,  about  twenty-two  English  bushels 
per  acre. 

Results  almost  as  satisfftctory  may  be  deduced  from  a  statistical 
account  of  a  much  less  unproved  district  tlian  the  Eure^  i.he  most 
eastern  district  of  Bnttany,  the  arrondit?sement  of  Fongeres,  pub- 
lished in  1845,  by  the  sousprifet,  M.  Bertin.  ''  It  is  only  fdnce  the 
peace,"  says  this  intelligent  fiinetionary^  **that  the  agrienlture  of  the 
arrondissement  has  made  much  progress;  but  frdtn  1815iib»ha3  im- 
proved with  increasnig  rBi>idtty,  If  from  1R15  to  1825  the  im- 
provement was  as  one,  it  was  as  three  between  1825  and  1835;  and 
as  six  since  that  period."  At  the  beginning  of  the  century  little 
wheat  was  cultivated,  and  that  little  so  ill,  that  in  ^809  the  produce 
per  hectare  was  estimated  only  at  9  hectolitres.  In  1 845,  M.  Bertin 
estimates  it  at  IB.  The  cattle,  being  better  fed,  and  crossed  with 
more  vigorous  breeds,  have  increased  in  size  and  strength  ;  while  in 
numln-r,  horned  cattle,  betw^een  1813  and  1844,  multiplied  from 
33,000  to  52,000,  sheep  from  6300  to  11,000;  swine  from  9300  to 
26,100,  and  horses  from  7400  to  11,600.  New  and  valuable  ma- 
mires  have  been  introduced,  and  have  come  largely  into  use.  Tlie 
extent  of  meadow  land  1ms  increased  and  is  increasing,  and  great 
atteulion  has  of  late  been  paid  to  its  improvement.  This  testimony 
comes  from  an  enemy  of  the  morceUennmt^  who,  however,  states  timt 
it  is  advancing  very  slowly,  and  is  not  hkely  to  advance  much  fur- 
ther, the  co-heirs  not  dividing  each  ji^'^^^^^^i  but  either  distributing 
the  parcelles  among  tlieiii,  or  disposing  of  tbeni  by  private  or  public 


*  During  the  two  liLrt  quinqiieniiial  periods^,  ttie  population  of  this  depart- 
ment,  on  the  shovrinj^  hoili  of  the  census  and  of  the  regiiiter  of  births  and  deathe, 
has  act  u  at  I V  dimiiiiiiht'd. 
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sale.  Some  farmers,  he  eajs,  who  are  also  proprietors^  hav( 
good  sense  to  sell  the  few  tields  which  belong  to  them,  in  order  to 
increase  tlieir  farming  capital.  M.  Bertin  is  an  enemy  lo  stall-feed- 
ing, which,  he  says,  is  not  practLded  in  his  arrondissement*  The  in- 
crease  of  live  stock  is  therefore  the  more  remarkable.  It  may  not  be 
useless  to  mention  an  assertion  of  this  writer,  that  the  official  pub- 
lication from  wliich  M,  Rubichon's  dnta  are  taken  OTeatlj  under^ 
states  the  number  of  horned  cattle  in  j'  ranee,  by  the  accidental  omis- 
sion of  a  column  in  summing  up,  by  which  the  number  is  brought 
below  ten  millions,  when  it  ought,  accordmg  to  M.  Berlin,  to  be, 
thirteen. 

Of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants  he  says,  that  not  long  ago  it  was 
composed  almost  exclusively  of  milk,  buckwheat  cakes,  and  rye 
bread,  but  has  greatly  improved  m  quantity,  quahty,  and  variety, 
especially  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  now  consists  of  wlieaten  bread, 
or  bread  of  two-thirds  wheat  and  one-third  rye ;  with  butter,  vege- 
tables, and  *'  in  good  farms  "  about  a  kilogramme  (or  2^;  lbs.)  of 
pork  per  week  for  each  person.  There  is  also  some  consumption  of 
other  flesh-meats  among  the  labouring  people,  and  the  arrondisse* 
ment  contains  63  butchers*  shops,  where  fifteen  years  ago  there  were 
not  30  ;  the  increase  not  being  in  the  towns  (or  rather  town),  but  in 
the  villages.  The  clothing  of  the  rural  population  is  substantial, 
**  and  different  for  every  season,  which  is  always  a  sign  of  general 
comfort,"  and  "  persons  in  rags  are  very  rare  in  the  arrondissement." 

We  cannot  further  extend  this  long  discussion  j  but  enough  has 
been  said,  to  enable  our  readers  adequately  to  appreciate  the  terrible 
predictions  of  alarmist  writers  respecting  the  consequences  of 
Division  of  Landed  Property  in  France. 
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